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and natural 
and States , 



• * 

T HE nooft fecret fatisfaCtion that can 

be enjoyed by mortal is, no doubt* 
the acquirement of knowledge, be- 
caufe, when once pofTefled, it can ne- 
ver be obliterated but by the common defects 
incident to human nature. .The tranfmitting and 
perpetuating events deems to have been the firft, 
and mod important effort of human genius, and 
has taken place, with confiderable improve- 
ments, at different periods, and in different parts 
of the world, as the ages have become more re- 
fined and polifhed. 



ties, and have been the means of inftruCting, po- 
lifhing and reforming mankind. 

This has taken place in mod parts of the 
world, but in none more materially than in the 
country about which we are now going to treat. 
Of all the diftriCts into which the world is di- 
vided, there cannot be any one whofe Hiftory 
claims more attention, (and particularly that of 
an Englishman) than Great Britain. In contem- 
plating the. annals of this country the faculties of 



the mind are opened and enlarged, a prodigious 
fund of important intelligence is procured, and 



The ingenuity of the human mind cannot be that curiofity, which is naturally inherent in man, 

f* -4 i * /I r l * m « + < » « ' . . * * 



difplayed in more ftriking colours, or 'fhine with 
greater luftre, than in the formation of Hiftory, 
which not only prefents us with the mod fingular 
and memorable events, but alfo points out to us 
the refpeCtive caufes which have produced the 
overthrow of one nation, and the rife and prof- 
perity of another. 

In the delightful fludy of Hiftory a variety of 
oJojeCts prefent themfelves to our view : we be- 
come acquainted with the moft elevated charac- 
ter?, fuch as kings, heroes, legiflators and phi- 
lofophers, many of whom have particularly dil- 
tinguillied themfelves in their refpeCtive capaci- 

No. i. 



gratified to the utmoft extent. 

No Hiftory whatever can exhibit more illuftri- 
ous feenes and characters, or produce a richer 
fund of entertainment and inftruCtion, than that 
of Britain, which furnifhes us with the moft in- 
terefting events and incidents relative to thofe 
very people from whom we ourfelves are immedi- 
ately defeended. Here we behold the manner 



cended. Here we behold the manner 



in which a once barbarous nation has been gra- 
dually polifhed and brought to a perfeft date of 
refinement, notwithftanding the great oppoOtion 
it has met with from fome of the moft bold and 
enterprifing invaders. No country whatever has 

B underpone 



1 



6 



history of England. 



Book I, 



undergone greater revolutions, nor can the Hi- 
ftory of any afford more iatisfafticm to the curi- 

It contains numerous occurrences of the 



ous. 



mo ft important nature, and furnifhes us with filch 
mtereflirig examples, that, upon ferious reftefti on, 
the mind naturally glows with a laudable emula- 
tion to rival the practice of recorded virtue. 

At the time the Roman empire was in its me- 
ri dran ftate, the ifland of Great Britain was'fcarce' 
known; but, fince that period, it has become fa- 
mous throughout the world, and its inhabitants, 
from their natural courage and ingenuity, have 
explored thole parts, which, in all probability, 
would otherwife have been flill in embrio. By 
thefe means it has become one of the molt pow- 
erful and opulent nations in Europe, and, from 
its extenfive commerce, and naval strength, has 
been long the envy of other nations. 



G» 



Having made thefe introduttory remarks, we 
fhall now proceed to the laborious talk we are 
about to undertake, namely, to give an accurate, 
comprehenfive, impartial and faithful account of 
the origin, revolutions, progreflive and prefent 
Hate of Great Britain, in which we {hall minute- 
ly prelerve every incident, that has occurred of a 
material nature, from its firft being known, to the 
lateft period of authentic intelligence. 

To endeavour to trace minutely the origin of 
any country has ever been found. a talk of the 
molt arduous nature, and to accomplilh ineffec- 
tually a matter morally impoffible. Such is the 
cafe with Great Britain, 



its origin, 

other nations, being either loll in fable, or bu- 
ried in obfcurity. _ 

Among other uncertainties, there is not any 



name, Britain, (the miftrefs of wealth and com- 
merce, the favourite refidence of liberty and 

plenty, and the undoubted fovereign of the' fea)' 

is certainly one of the largeft and moft fpontaneous 
i: Hands in the univerfe. It is commodioulTy fi ru- 
nted in the Atlantic Ocean, being bounded on 
the eaft by the German Ocean; on the Weft, by 
the Irifli Sea, or St. George’s Channel 3 on the 
north, by the Deucakdonian or Northern Ocean; 
and on the fouth by the Britifh Channel. It is 
of a triangular form, and extends in length, front 
north to fouth, 540 miles : that is,* according to 
aftronomical calculation, reckoning fixty miles to 
a degree; but in Englilh ftatute meafure, its 
length is exaftly 622 miles and four furlongs. Ita 
breadth, which muft be taken from the Land’s- 
End in Cornwall to the South Foreland in Kent, 

Is 285 miles, and its circumference, including 
the windings of the coaft, .1830., Its longitude 
is from 9 deg. 45 min. to 17 deg. 15 min. and 
the latitude from 50 to 59 deg. north. ... , 

The ifland of Great Britain, from the peculiarity 
of its fituation, enjoys many advantages unknown 
to the inhabitants of other countries. The air* 
though moift, is far from being unhealthy; and 
the foil is fo prolific as to produce all the necef- 
faries and comforts of life. The fummer is not 
fcorching, nor the winter fevere, the former being 
tempered with cooling breezes, and the latter 
foftened by the fait vapours that arife and ip read 
themfelves from the furrounding feas. The ground 
is cloathed with an almoft perpetual verdure* ? 
like that: of II and the whole country diverfified with hills and 



dales, fo as to exhibit to the view a variety of 
the moft delightful and enchanting profpefts. I.t 
produces fuch an abundance of corn as not only 



thincr which appears to have puzzled the fearchers to fupply the inhabitants for home confumption* 
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into antiquity more than to account for the name 
of this ifland, which has received various terms 
from different nations, according to the particu- 
lar genius of each refpedtive language. 



The firft name it is fuppofed to have received 
was that of Bratanack, which it is faid was 
given it by the Phoenicians, who firft traded to 
the vveftern coaft of the ifland for tin, leadj and 
other articles. This afiertion appears highly pro- 
bable, the word Bratanack, in the Phoenician 
language, fignifying the land of tin . It was af- 
terwards called by the Greeks Albion, a term 
derived from the Greek word Jlpos, which fig- 
nifies white , in allufion to the whitenefs of the 



but alfo to allow the exportation of great quanti- 
ties to foreign parts : and the pafturage is fo fine 
and rich, that the cattle are efteemed the largeft 
and beft in Europe. The various windings and 
indentions of the coaft afford numberlefs harbours 



• • 



for the fecurity of fhipping, and the furrounding 
fea teems with myriads of filh, which not only 
gratify the inhabitants as food, but turn to their 
advantage, by the traffic they make with them in 
foreign countries. In fhort, from the natural fer- 
tility of the ifland, the furrounding feas, and in- 
terfering ftreams, Britain is plentifully fupplied 
with every neceffary article that nature can crave, 
and moft of the delicacies that luxury can wifh 
for y befides which, from the great extent of her 
commerce, fhe is no lefs acquainted with thofe 
tient Britifh bards themfelves, who call; it. Inis- II dainties which are particularly diftinguifhed in 



chalky cliffs with which the ifland is.furround.ed, 
and this is confirmed by the writings of the an- 



Wen, which, in their language, fignifi.es White 
If and. It was called by the Romans Bretanea, 
and afterwards Britain, which laft epithet is fup- 
pofed 1 to have been derived from the Bfitifti word 
Berithy, fignifying, in that language, blue, and 
which was. peculiarly charaderiftic of the cuftom 
of the then natives, who took a pride in ftaihing 



their bodies with a dye of that colour. Themore 
rnodern term England is derived from an Anglo- 
Saxon province called Anglen, the inhabitants of 
which emigrating from their own country, gave 
that name to thofe parts of which they became 
mafters by conqueft, and in, the courfe of time it 
was fixed as the ftaple name of the fouthern parts 
of the ifland. . ■ „ ■ 

But whatever may have given birth to the 



foreign climes. Her inhabitants likewife enjoy 
bleflings to which thofe of other countries are 
total Arrangers: the fyftem of the conftitution is 
fo oppofite to the leaft conftraint, that the meaneft 
■fubjefi has an equal freedom in enjoying the fruits 
of his induftry as the moft exalted charafter in 
the abundance of his poffeffions j fo that it may 
be juftly faid 

Here Liberty, delightful god clefs, reigns, 
Gladdens each heart, and gilds the fertile plains 3 
Here firmly feated may fhe ever fmile, 

And fhower her bleflings on her favourite i'fle, 

* 

When we epnfider the great natural advantages 
attendant on this now famous ifland, it is not to 

he 
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Previous }io. its InvaJioH by ike Rofyajth 



be wondered at that, ui tfery early times, it fhould 
have attracted the notice of a people who had 
long before been accullomed to commerce, and 
who wefe defirons.of increafinp; the advantages 

% *■ i./ tj 

arifing therefrom by endeavouring to difcover 
places before unknown. Tins was the cafe with 
the Phoenicians, Greeks and Romans, who ex- 
tended their commerce and navigation as far as 
the ifland of Britain, with the inhabitants of 
which (who were even then numerous and 1 pow- 
erful) they traded, for forne ages before the Chri- 
ftian aera. 

According to the moft circumftantial accounts 
it evidently appears that the Phoenicians were the 
firfl people who difcovered this ifland, and that 
the difcovery was to them productive of the moft 
confiderable advantages. They landed and formed 
an intercourfe with the inhabitants of the weftern 
extremity of thte ifland, from whence they ex- 
ported tin and other commodities ; and this traf- 
fic they conftdered of fuch importance, that they 
eredted feveral ftrong forts or caftles in that part 
now called Cornwall, for the prefervation of their 
traders, and the fecurity of their new eflabli fired 
commerce. Nay, To jealous were they of this 
advantage that they concealed the voyage from 
all the reft of. the world ; and we are told by 
Strabo, that one of their {hips being followed by 
a Roman veil'd, fitted out to difcover her defti- 
nation, the Phoenician pilot, in order to fruftrate 
■ their defigns, ran his veffel afhore, and that when 
he returned, inftead of being blamed, he 
commended for his conduit, and the damage 
fuftained made good at the public expence. 

With refpedt to the origin of the firfl: inhabi- 
tants of this ifland, it cannot be traced with any 
degree of certainty, a vague and romantic tradi- 
tion only remaining to lead us through the intri- 
cate mazes of fabulous times. Some writers, in- 
deed, have endeavoured to trace the origin of 
the Britons from Samothes, one of the fons of 
Japhet, and others from Brutus, the grandfon of 
iEneasj but both thefe accounts are evidently 
fictitious, .and .have ..been long fince exploded. 
The moft probable opinion is, that it was peopled 
at various periods, and from different parts of 

at this di- 






was 



when the 



the continent 5 but it is impoffiblc 
fiance of time, to determine the 
firfl fettlement was made. 

The earlieft account that can he relied on as 
authentic is, that this ifland was.. fir ft peopled by a 

party of the Celts, a tribe of the Gauls from the 
neighbouring continent, Britain being fo near 
them that they could difcern the coafts from their 
own hills. This happened in the reign of Teutat, 
king of the Celts, about 1860 years before the 
birth of Chrift. That prince having extended 
his conquefts to the very extremities of Germany 
and Gaul, in order ftill farther to increafe the 
commerce of his dominions, fent a colony of his 
fubjedts to Britain, who, landing on the fouthern 
parts of the ifland, there took up their refidence. 
This colony affiduoufly employed themfelves to 
their commercial interefts, to which they were 
warmly excited by the example and encourage- 
ment of Teutat their prince, who, from his vi- 
gorous promotion of traffic, acquired the appel- 
lation of Mercur, which, in the language of the 
Celtae, fignifies a trading mm. 

The great fuccefs of thefe firfl emigrants from 



Gaul foon induced others to follow theft exarripR j 
and thus, in prdcefs of time, not only the lea 
coafts, but the interior parts of the ifland, be- 
came inhabited. Thefe latter emigrants formed 
themfelves into different focieties, and, having 
no concern with the commerce carried on by theft 
brethren, became, in time, d diftindt people. They 
devoted themfelves entirely to a paftoral life, and 
Wandered from one part of the ifland to another 

in fearch of pafture for their flocks and herdK., 
Happy in themfelves, and ignorant of the wants 
introduced by luxury, they Were contehted with 
the ftation of fliepherds, and lived wholly uncon- 
cerned with the wars and revolutions of other 
countries. 

m 

In this ftate they continued for forne ti m e, 
when their Belgic neighbours, who had applied 
themfelves to commerce, and obtained from their 
fouthern acquaintance faint notions of the re- 
finements of life, being too numerous on the 
continent, and conlequently impoverifhing each 
other, came in great numbers to Britain, Thefe 
fpringing originally from the fame flock, ufing 
the fame language, and having the fame man- 
ners and cuftoms as the Celts, were hofpitaBly 
received by the defendants of the firfl feeders* 
who fuffered them to fettle in Cornwall, Devon- 
fhire, Kent and SufTcx. In confequence of this 
they were foon incorporated together by inter- 
marriages, and their progeny deemed themfelves 
but one people. Hence, in the couffe of time, 
they became populous and powerful, and the 
Phoenicians and Grecians carried on a commer- 
cial intercourfe with them long before they wera 
known to the Romans. 

The great fuccefs of thefe iflanders being made 
known to their brethren on the continent* pro- 
digious numbers emigrated, and came over to 
Britain, in hopes of participating of thofe advan- 
tages for which, even then, the iflaftd had be- 
come famous. In. confequence of this the firfl 
inhabitants became jealous, being fearful left 
the repeated encroachments of their countrymen 
fhould deprive them of their paftures, and that 

in time they might endeavour to po fiefs them- 
felves of the whole country. Thus was the 
tranquillity of the old inhabitants greatly inter- 
rupted, and difeord and fadtion took place in- 
ftead of peace and plenty*. 

Thefe difturbances beina: made known to Di- 



vitiacus, king of the Suefibnes, he came over 
with a large body of forces, collected from the 
Bibroci, Atttabates, and other Belgic nations, with 
which he reduced great part of Britain, and gaP- 
ri Toned feveral of the inland provinces with his 
troops. In confequence of this, war and devaila- 
tion took place, and the whole ifland was filled 
with blood and /laughter. Every tribe became a 
feperate government, and fuch as were too fmall 
to defend themfelves againft the inroads of the 
enemy, joined with others, in order to fecure 
their refpedtive rights againft the common inva- 
der. This had the intended effedt ; and the con- 
fequence Was that to fecure themfelves in future, 
the ifland was foon after divided into principali- 
ties or kingdoms, each of which was governed 
by a chief chofen by the majority of the inhabi- 
tants in the refpedtive diftridts. Thefe kingdoms, 
or rather petty ftates, were feventeen in number, 
the names of which, together with the different 

appel- 
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appellations of the people who inhabited them 
were as follow ; 



Inhabitants. 

Dunmonii 

Durotriges 



Belgse 



Attrebatii 

\ 

Regni 

w 

Cantu 

Dobuni 



Cattieuchlant 



Trinobantes 



Iceni 



Coritani 



Cornavii 



principalities, 

y Cornwall 
t Devonfhire 

Dorfetfhire 

I Somerfetfhire 
Wiltffiire 
Hampfhire 

Barkffiire or Berkihire 

r Surry 
iSuffex 

Ke ti t- 

r Gloucefterffiire 
1 Oxfordfliire 

r Buckinghamffiire 
j Bedfordfhire 

[ Hartfordfhire or Hertfordfhire 

( Middlefex 
1 Effex 

{ Suffolk 
N orfolk 
Cambridgeffiire 
Huntingdon/hire- 

/•Northamptonfliire 
V Leicefterfhire 
jRutlandihire 
Lincolnfhire 
/ Nottinghamffiire 
^Derbyffiire 
r Warwickfliire 

\ Worcefterffiire 
| Staffordfhire 
| Shropfhii'e 
tCheffire 



Inhabitants 



* 



Silures 



Dimetse 



Ordovices 



Brigantes 



Ottadini 



Principalities. 

•Herefordfhire 
Radnorffiire 

Brecknockffiire 

▼ 

Monmouthfhire 
Glamorganfhire 

r Carmarthenfhire 
< Pembrokefhire 
L Cardiganfhire 

Montgomeryfhire 
Merionethffiire 
taernarvonftire 
Anglcfea 
Denbighfhire 
Flintfhire 

Yorkfhire 
Durham 
Lancafhire 
Weftmoreland 
Cumberland 

Northumberland 



The chiefs of thefe different ftates or principa- 
lities held a fovereign power over all thofe by 
whom they were respectively chofen to govern ,* 
but, on particular emergencies, delegates were 
fent from each to a full affembly of the nation, 
in order to appoint fome refpeCtable -individual 
to the office of generaliffimo, or chief commander 
of the whole. But the authority of this officer 
was temporary and his power limited : he. wasr^ 
only appointed in cafes of urgency, and when the 
whole nation thought themfelves in danger from 
any common enemy; and, during the time he 
held his office, was amefnable to the cenfure of 
the general affembly by whom he was eleCted. 
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Of the fir ft inhabitants of Britain) their general char a tiers, perfons, manners , difpofitions, habitations 

method of livings warlike injirumenis , commerce, &c* 



T HE antient Britons, or firft: inhabitants of 

this ifland, were particularly tenacious of 
-their liberty, rudely generous, and roughly brave ; 
and, according to Diodorus Siculus, poffeffed 
much greater integrity than even the Romans. 
They ftrongly refembled their neighbours the 
Gauls, except being lefs poliffied, and more fe- 
rocious. In their perfons they were tall, well- 
proportioned, and robuft. The men were ftrong 
and aClive, and the women fair, well featured, 
and finely ffiaped. Both fexes had either red or 
chelnut-coloured hair, which flowed loofely over 
their fhoulders ; and the inen conftantly Shaved 
their faces, except the upper lip, on which they 
differed the hair to grow to a mod enormous 
length. Their drefs was compofed of the Ik ins of 
beafts, and they flamed their bodies with the juice 
of a weed called woad, rendering the colour more 
lading by pricking, the fkin, before the applica- 
tion of it. The juice of the weed gave them a 
fky-coloured tinge, which being confidered as a 
proper ground, was overfpread with a variety of 



ij 



to 

other tints, independent of which they were or- 
namented with the representation of flowers and 
animals, which they rudely painted on different 
parts of their bodies. This cuftom was defigned 
to anfwer two purpofes, the firft, to pleafe thofe 
whom they were defirous of captivating, and the 
latter to intimidate thofe whom they confidered as 
their enemies. 

♦ ___ l 

Being naturally robuft, and enured to all the 
inclemencies of the weather, to hardffiips and 
fatigue, they acquired a degree of fortitude and 
valour fuperior to thofe of more' polifhed coun- 
tries. Strangers to ambition and luxury, their 
wealth confifted in their herds of cattle, which 
they drove from place to place for the conveni- 
ence of pafture. Honeft, fincere and hofpitable, 
they confidered bo.th the perfons and effects of 
ft rangers inviolably facred, and thought it an in- 
dffpenftble duty to afford them fuch protection as 
laid in their power. They difdained every fpecies 
of deceit , and artifice, and detefted thofe who 
were addicted to effeminacy or indolence. Their 

darling 
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.darling, object was liberty, and they made not 
th» lead hefitation to facrifice their lives in its 



s. 



they in- 



defence. 

With refpeft to their habitations, they cbii- 
fifted only of mean huts, fume of which werfc 
formed of boughs of trees and refembled ar- 
bours, while others were made of mud and clay, 
and generally covered with turf. Their towns 
confided of a number of thefe- huts irregularly 
placed at fmall diftances from each other. They 
were fituatcd in the middle of woods, and, by- 
way of fortification, they blocked up all the 
avenues with felled trees. They often changed 
the places of their abode, which, in general, was 
done for the better convenience of feeding their 
flocks and herds. 

Their diet was Ample, and they were frugal in 
the ufe of it: their food confuted chiefly of milk, 
apples, and the fleih of fuch animals as they 
Tilled in hunting:* their common drink was wa- 
ter, but, upon extraordinary occafions 
dulged themfelves with a kind of fermented li- 
quor made of barley, honey, or apples. This 
was their mode of living, and to this, together 
with the hardinefs of their nature, may be afcribed 
their, great longevity} for, according to Plu- 
tarch, they only began to difeover the effedts of 
infirmity at the age of one hundred and twenty 
years. Their abllemioufmTs, however, was not 
the effedt of natural temperance alone, but in 
fome meafure took its rife from religious prin- 
ciples, as they were ftridtly prohibited from eat- 
ing fowl, hare, good, or fifh: the three former 
they brought up as domeftic- animals, but never 
attempted to take the latter, becaufe they ima- 
gined that the waters were, the habitation of the 
gods, and' that every thing contained in them 
was, of courfe, conlecrated- to their ufe. On 
the arrival of the Belgoj they had introduced fome 
knowledge of agriculture, lo that in the courfe 
of time they i had an additional and much more 
fubdantial kind of food, which was bread made 
of rye and ’barley, and which was afterwards 
commonly ufed.in all parts of the ifland. ; 

Previous to the invalion of iDivitiacus, the 
Britons were poorly provided with warlike wea- 
pons, either for annoyance or defence^ The arms 
of the better fort! were, a; broad fword without a 
point, a Abort dagger, a javelin and arrows: 
thole of the common people confided of flicks 
fharpened at both ends, and long Haves edged 
with flint, or headed with copper, having at the 
lower extremity: a brafs bell, with the noife of 
which they endeavoured to terrify the 'enemy. 
feThey had neither coats of male nor helmets, but 
defended themfelves with light round targets 
made of wood or twigs interwoven, covered with 
fleins, and, by way, of ornament, ftudded with hails 
of brafs. • ' < . 

The moft deftrudlive implements they had was 
their war chariots, the form .and ufe of which 
they obtained from the Phoenicians. They were 
decorated with rude carvings and paintings, had 
fharp feythes fixed to the 'axle-tree, and were 
bui.lt in fuch a manner, that they could be 
flopped and turned on the declivity of hills with 
aftonifhing dexterity. They were generally drawn 
by two horfes, which were fmall, but very lwift. 
Each contained the driver and a Angle warrior, 
who darted his javelins at the enemy, and even 
drove among the thickeft ranks, terrifying, tramp - 

No. i. 



ling, and cutting them in pieces with the long 
feythes fixed to the axle-tree of the wheels. When 
they approached an enemy, they clafhed their arms 
together, made a dilinal found with their rude 
trumpets, gave a loud fhout, and then continued 
their march. Tinging the actions of their renowned 
ancfcftorsi Thole who directed their chariots 
generally attacked, the enemy’s cavalry, and the 
warriors would frequently alight, and fighbou 
foot, till they were either fatigued or overpowered'; 
when they refumed their feats; and they were fo 

remarkably expeit in the management of their 
chariots, that they could flop or turn them when on 
full Ipeed, and could leap out: or in them as occa- 
lion required. They charged with an impetuo- 
fity hardly to be refilled ; but if once repulfed by 
the enemy, confufion immediately enfued, and it 
was with the utmoft difficulty they could be ral- 
lied to renew the engagement.- They always 
engaged in leparate bodies, drawn up at a confi- 
derable dillance from each other, that they might 
have room to aft, and fuflain thofe who wanted 
fuccour. 
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This martial difpofition was 
confined to the male fex. The 



far fi 



•om 



being 

women were 
naturally endowed with uncommon valour and 

perfeveran.ee; they generally accompanied their 
hufbands to the field, and, - by their prelence and 
heroic examples, animated them to afts which 
produced both conquefb and glory. 

With rd'pefl to commerce, the inhabitants of 
the lea coaft of Britain were accuftomed to traffic 
even from the time of Teutat, but to enumerate 
the different articles in which their commerce 
confided, is morally impoffible. Their chief traf- 
fic was with the Phoenician, merchants, who, after 
the difeovery of the ifland, which, according to 
Sammes, happened before the Trojan war, ex- 
ported annually great quantities of hides and 
tin, which they fold to : the Greeks and other 
eaftern nations. After the flefgaj had introduced 
agriculture, the corn and wool of Britain were 
confidered as valuable commodities, and were 
purchafed with- great avidity by the traders on 
the continent. 

I • 

i Commerce was chiefly carried on by barter,' as 
they had not then any kind of coin : the articles 
they u fed as a lubilitute for that convenience 
confided of iron and brafs rings, which bairm 



made to a certain weight pa fled among 'themfelves 



were 



as current. 1 The -Commodities they imported 

gold, fiiver, ivory 5 land pearl thefe were at 
•fii-ft confidered as- matters of Curidfity, but, in 
a Short time, they turned -them to advantage by 
converting them into ornaments, which were pur- 
chafed and worn by their principal people. Tins 
commerce, in procefs- of time, was' greatly in- 
creafed : by their' indtiftry and ingenuity, they 
found -the art of mahufafturin'g diem into chains, 
bits, bracelets, collars, ; wreaths, &c; which thev 



brought to great perfection, : and re-exported 
them to confiderable advantage. 

The art. of Ihip-building was totally unknown 
to the ancient Britons. /Their navy confided of 
nothing more than a few open boars made of 
flight timber, interwoven with wicker, and co- 
vered with pitched hides. The tcmu'dluous leas 
of Britain *were not to be ' navigated with fuch 
flight veffds as thefe; and fuch voyages as they 
made mud have been very fhort. It is mod pro- 
bable that the farthed voyage they undertook was 

C t _ . * 
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to the coafts of Gaol, and that they performed 
thefe only in the fummer months, and when the 
weather was calm and ferene. The art ot navi- 
gation, as well as Ihip-burlding, was not known 
till after the arrival of the Romans in this ill and, 
which was about fifty-five years before the Chrif- 

tian sera. 
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I The antient Britons, like the principal part of 
' the univerfe at that time, were grofs idolaters, 
their worfhip being as rude as their manners were 
fnnple. But of this, as well as the nature ofthe.tr 
civil policy, we ihall treat at large in the enfuing 

chapter. 
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Of the civil policy of the antienl Britons . Of the Druids , and the different claffes into which tl 
were divided. their great power and importance . 'The nature of their religion and mode of worflo 
<fheir diftinguijbed veneration for the oak, and particularly its natural appendage called the mijjelt 

if heir religious and political tenets, 0 c. 

T HE antient Britons were, like the Gauls, 

divided into three claffes, or orders, name- 
ly, the Druids, the Equites, and the Plebeians, 
the latter of whom had not any fhare in the ad- 
mi niftration. The Equites were the nobles who 
commanded in war, and the iupreme magiftracy 
was veiled in the Druids, who, though generally 
confidered as priefts, adled in a civil as well as 
ecclefiaftical capacity, in the former of which 
their influence was exceeding great, and in the 
latter abfolute and unlimited. The reafon of 
their being poffeffed of the fecular as well as cle- 
rical authority was owing to a notion being pre- 
valent among the people that none ought to fub- 
mit to punifhment for any crime whatever, but 
by divine authority, which authority was dele- 
gated to, and lodged in, the priefthood only. 

Hence the Druids had ;in uncontrouled power 
over the minds and perfons of the laity, They 
decided in all controverfies, whether the difpute 
was in confequence of mifdemeanors, capital 
crimes, inheritance or property. The fentence 
pronounced was lure to be executed ; for if any 
perfon refilled to obey it, he was interdidled from 
all religious rites, deprived of the benefit iof the 
laws, rendered incapable of any office of trull or 
honour, and held in univerial abhorrence, as a 
inonfter of facrilege and impiety. 

The term Druid is derived* .from the . Brififfi 

word dry iv, which Dignifies p^,.-and frprn whence 
they were lb called on account of the peculiar ve- 
neration they had for that towering monarch of 
the Britilh plains. They diftinguifhed themfelv.es 
from the nobles and Plebeians by wearing their 
hair very Ihort, and their beard-s exceeding long. 

They carried .a long ftaffin their hand,, and about 
their neck hung an ornament enchafed in gold, 
which was called the Druids Egg. . Their outfide 
garment reached to the feet,, and in general was 
of different colours, but when employed in the 
difeharge of religious ceremonies, they always 
wore a white furplice, , 

The Druids were divided into three orders, or 

claffes, viz. Druids properly fo called, 'Bards, and 
Eubates or V ates. 

* ^ l - 

The fil'd of thefe claffes prefided over, and re- 
gulated all public affairs, as well civil as ecclefi- 
aftical : thef were particularly appointed to per- 
form the facrifices, and were employed in ,th<e 
more folemn rites and mylleries of religion. 






* 

\ 
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The fecond clafs, ftiled Bards, were thofe who 
compoled the verfes which were fung at their re- 
ligious ceremonies : they alfo preferved in me- 
mory the noble exploits of their heroes ; fo that 
they were at the fame time both priells, hiftorians 
and poets. They fuperintended the education of 
perfons of rank, and were probationers for ad- 
mittance into the firft order. 

The third clafs, or Eubates, devoted themfelves 
to the ftudy of aftronomy, augury, divination, 
magic, natural philofophy and phyfic ; fo that 
they were lkilled in every art that could excite 
the aftonilhment, and efiablilh the veneration of 
an ignorant ancl fuperftitious multitude. 

Thefe three claffes, or orders of Druids, adled 
in fubordination to a chief, called the Arch- 
Druid, who was chofen out of their own body. 
This fupremacy he enjoyed for life, and his perfon 
was deemed facred. He infpe&ed the condufl 
of the fovereigns or princes of the refpeftive 
Hates, depofed fuch as he thought a died in- 
confiftent with their charadlers, and appointed 
others in their Head. His office was not here- 
ditary, for on the death of one, another was 
chofen in his Head by a majority of thole who 
were of the prieftly order. If any difturbance 
ever happened among the Druids, it was in con- 
fequence of the death of their primate, when 
fueffearneft endeavours were ufed to get appoint- 
ed to that honourable, and powerful office, that 
the freedom of eledlion was fometimes inter- 
rupted by appeals to the fworcl. In all other 
cafes they adled with great moderation and tem- 
perance, and thereby obtained the general refpedt 
and affedtion.of the people. 

The power and authority inverted in the Druids 
was unlimited, but it mull be obferved, to their 
honour, that they always exercifed it with a be- 
coming dignity, incorruptible integrity, and un- 
common fortitude. Strangers to every lpecies of 
effeminate luxury, they were ignorant of its at- 
tendant vices : they never fuffered private intereft 
to take the pre-eminence of public welfare, nor 
•endeavoured to fnpport the former at the expence 
of 'the latter. They were compofed of the prin- 
cipal nobility of the kingdom, and confequently 
by birth, as well as education, devoted to the fer- 
Yice of their country. When any civil difeords 
took place, they mterpofed, and, by their pru- 
dent admonitions, buried all difputes in oblivion. 

Their 
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Their authority was fufficient even to foothe the 
rage of exalperated armies when on the very point 
of engaging. Fearlefs of the danger, and armed 
only by their facred charafter, they often rufhed 
between them, difarmed them of their rage, and 
effected an accommodation by the ftrerigth of 
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a cake compofed of the like ingredient^ mixed 
with water j and their facrifices of Beafts and 
birds. This’fimplicity was preferved till they 
formed ah intercourfe With the Phoenicians from 
whom they adopted the horrid practice of offer-, 
ing up human vidiims, the manner and cere- 

A 



their remonftrances, and the irrefiftible power of monies attending which were of the mbit cruel 
their elocution. | nature. At firft, malefadtors only were thfc ob- 



As they engrofled the learning of thofe days, 
fo they took every poffible precaution to confine ' 
it within their own order. All their ceremonies 
and literary precepts were performed and deliver- 
ed extempore, nor would they fuffer any of their 
maxims or religious tenets to be committed to 
writing. They had two motives for this peculiar 
Injundlion, the firft of which was, that the com- 
mon fort of people fhould not become acquainted 
with their myfterious learning by means of any 
manuferipts.} and the latter, that, by continual 
exercife, the retentive faculties of their pupils 
mi<*ht be ftrengthened and invigorated. 



At certain times in the year they held a kind 
of court in fome confecrated place for the pur- 
pofe of adj tilling all diiputes between contending 
parties; as alio for determining the fate of. thofe 
accufed of having violated the laws of the nation ; 
and at thefe times they likewife took the oppor- 
tunity of not only making an harangue to their 
pupils, but likewife to the people in general on 
the fubjedts of religion, law and philosophy. 

They profeffed, and propagated, the dodtrine 
of the immortality of the foul, together with 
that of tranfinigration, the latter of which, it is fuch unexpedted and fudden deftrudtlon, that the 
generally fuppoi'ed, they communicated to the 
Pythagoreans. They difplayed, in the molt 
pleafing light, the rewards with which a life of 
virtue would be crowned in a future exiftence ; 
but at the fame time pointed out the dreadful 
confequences that would attend the wicked and 
abandoned. Their idea of the Deity was noble 



jedts of this barbarous ritej But* in proce'fs of 
time, innocent perfons alfo became thb vidfcims of 
their horrid fuperftition; They even improved 
on the cruelty of that nation from whom they had 
received fo horrid a pradbicei they grew ftrangers 
to the feelings of humanity, and carried theif 
fuperftitious barbarity to the moft unbounded 
lengths, forming wicker idols of fuch a mon~ 
ftrous fize as to contain whole crouds of people, 
who were burnt at once, together with thofe 
prodigious inclofures, to expiate the anger of their 

This inhuman and deteftable euftom was 
continued till the ifland was fubdued by the Ro- 
mans, when thofe people, contrary to their ufual 
clemency, and political regard for conquered na- 
tions, totally extirpated it, together with almoft 
every memorial of that fuperftition which had lo 
long been preferved by the Druids, previous to 
their arrival. After their departure, however, 
the Druids refumed their former pradtices, 
which they continued till the reign of the em- 
peror Nero, when Paulints Suetonius reduced the 
ifland of Anglefea, which was the principal place 
of their retreat, and overwhelmed them with 



gods. 



knowledge and tradition which had been con- 
veyed to them by their predeceflors was almoft 



and fublime: they believed his pretence filled 
the univerfe j that his power fupported the pil- 
lars of heaven j and chat his eye pervaded the 
inmoft recedes of the heart. That this was the 
grand principle of their religious notions appears 
evident from Tacitus, who fays, “ It was an 
tc opinion univerfaily eftablifhed in all the coun- 
< f tries where the religion of the Druids prevailed, 
“ that to fuppofe the pr.e fence of the Deity to be 
■« confined within any inclofed place, to repre- 
“ tent him in an human form',* or by any mate- 
tc rial image, was at once derogatory to his ho- 
cc riour, and incompatible with his Divine at- 
W tributes,” 

But notwithftanding they entertained fuch juft 
notions of the Supreme Being, yet, ftrange as it 
may appear, their religious tenets in general 
teemed with the grofifeft fuperftitious. They ad- 
mitted an inferior kind of deities, and paid Di- 
vine honours to Jupiter, Mars, Apollo and Mer- 
lin der .the names of Taranus, Hefus, Be- 

To ’..thefe, after 



cury, 

lenes 



and Teutates, 



being 
Minerva, 



invaded by the Romans, they added 
Diana and Hercules, the latter of whom they 
diftingujlhed by the name o.f Ogm.ius, which, 
in the Britilh language, fignifies, the god of 
Eloquence. 

Their external mode of worihip was comppfed 
of prayers, thankfgivings, invocations, oblations 
and facrifices. At firft their oblations confided 
only of fine meal or flower fprinkled with fait, or 



annihilated. 

The religious ceremonies of the Druids were 
performed in groves, confecrated to their refpec- 
tive idols, Thefe groves were compofed of, fur- 
rounded by, and fenced in with, lofty oaks, that 
tree being the greateft objedt of their efteem and- 
veneration. In moft of their ceremonies they 
likewife took occafion to ufe fome parts of 
this tree. Their altars were covered with its 
branches, their vidtims adorned with the fmaller 
boughs, and all concerned in the facrifices deco- 
rated .with garlands made of its leaves, Nor was 
their veneration confined to the tree ittelf: the 
mifteltoe, which nature has made to grow on* 
and embrace the fturdy oak, they efteemed as 
the , choiceft gift of heaven : and held the appli- 
cation of it to be univerfaily efficacious in medi- 
cine' This myfterious arcanum they annually 
fought for with great eagemefs, found with tranf- 
port, and gathered in the midft of a great num- 
ber of people, who flocked from all quarters at 
the ftated times appointed for the folemnity, to 
welcome what they called the pledge and earned 
of future felicity. On this occafion, the Arch- 
druid, clad in a white robe, afeended the tree, 
and, with a confecrated golden knife or pruning- 
hook, cropped the miiTeltoe, and received it in 
his white robe, with the greateft marks of fads'* 
fadtion. With this precious acquifition, he de- 
fended from the tree amidft the joyful acclama- 
tions of the enraptured multitude, who deemed 
it the happy omen of a profperous year. In ac- 
knowledgment of this happy event, the Arch- 
druid made a facrifice of two bulls, during which 
ceremony he invoked the powers prefiding over 
' the healing art to render the milfeltoe efficacious, 

and 
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and that by its application all who were difeafed 
might be cured of their refpedtiye infitiiiities. 
The tree on which the miffeltoe had been found 
was confidered as particularly favoured by the De- 
ity, and confequently entitled to a more than 
common veneration. This luperftitious notion 
greatly encreafed* and at length inch was their 
unbounded regard for this tree, that they made 
it the immediate objedt of their adoration. 

The maxims and tenets of the Druids, as well 
thofe of a civil as religious nature, have been 
principally buried in oblivion by the all-devour- 
ing hand of time. But notwithstanding this pow- 
erful invader, feme few have been prelerved, and 
we are happy in having it in our power to lay 
them before our readers. We have extracted 
fome of them from the mo ft antient records on 
the fubjedt, but the greater part from a molt cu- 
rious and valuable manufeript now in the poffeffion 
of a Britifh nobleman, and to whom, for his 
great condelcenfion in permitting us to commu- 
nicate to the public fo diftinguifhed a piece of an- 
tiquity, we are in duty bound to return our molt 
fincere and grateful acknowledgements. 

Thefe maxims, or tenets, may be divided into 
three claffes, namely, religious, political and 

mifcellaneous. And fir It, their 

* 

Religious 'Rends. 

i. There is but one fupreme God, who is in- 
finite and omnipotent. 

а. Every thing upon the face of the earth de- 
rives its origin from above. 

3. The foul is immortal, and every human 
being after death fir all be brought to account for 
his conduit on earth, and punilhed or rewarded 
in a future life according to his actions. 

4. The world, if ever dertroyed, will be either 
by fire or water. 

’ 5. There is another world, and thofe who kill 
themfelves to accompany their friends thither, 
will live with them there. 

б. The difobedient muft be excluded from fa- 
crifices. 

7. Money lent in this world will be repaid in 
the next: that is, thofe who have relieved the 
indigent here will be rewarded for it hereafter. 

8. Letters given to dying perfons or thrown 
on their funeral piles, will be faithfully delivered 
to whom they are addreffed in the other world. 

g. Malefactors, prifoners of war, or, in cafe 
of neither, innocent perlons are to be (lain upon 
the altar, or burnt alive, inclofed in a wicker 



Coloffus, in honour, and to appeafe the anger, of 



* There are Hill many remains of thefe ancient edifices to 
be feen in different parts of the ifland;, but the moft confpi- 
cuous are thofe called Stonehenge, near, Ambrefbury in Wilt- 
shire, a defeription of which will furnifh the reader With a 
proper idea of the nature of the whole. • It confifts of f the 
remains of two circular and two oval ranges of rough Hones, 
having one common center. The outer circle is 108 feet in 
diameter, and, when perfeft, . con filled of thirty upright 
Hones, feven teen of which are Hill Handing, and feven more* 
lying on the ground, fome whole, and others broken. The 
upright Hones are from eighteen to twenty feet high, from fix 
to feven feet broad, and about three feet thick, placed about 
three feet from each other. They are joined at the top by 
im polls, with tenons fitted to mortifes for keeping them in a 
due pofition. The upright Hones are tapered towards the 
top, which appears to have been done with a duffel, but the 



the gods. 



Political fends. 



1. All mafters of families are fupreme lords, 
of their own houfholch they have abfolute domi- 
nion over their wives* their children, and their 

1 

(laves. 

а. Children are to be educated apart from their 
parents, and never to be admitted publickly into 
their company till they attain the age of fourteen 

years. 

3. Upon extraordinary emergencies a man may 
be facrificed for the good ofhis country. 

4. When the fafety of the ftate requires it, a 
man may be flain, in order to foretel future 
events, from the manner of which the body falls ; 
from its motion after it has fallen; from the flow- 
ing of the blood; from the appearance of the 
wound, or from infpeding the motions of the 
vital parts. 

c. Thofe who fire excommunicated for their 
difobedience or difloyalty, {hall be deprived of 
the benefit of the law, fecluded from fociety, and 
rendered incapable of any employment. 

Mifcellaneous Renets. 

1. No inftrudtion muft be given to youth but 
in the facred groves. 

1. All commerce with flrangers is prohibited. 

3. The fecrets of the feiences muft not be 
committed to. writing, but fixed in the memory. 

4. He merits death who comes laft to the 
affembly of the ftates. 

5. Miffeltoe muft be gathered with reverence, 
if poffible, on the fixth day of the month, and 
cut with a golden bill or pruning hook. 

б. The powder of miffeltoe is a fovereign re- 
medy againft all difeafes. 

Though the Druids had not origin$ly any 
public ftru&ures, either becaule they were igno- 
rant of the art of building, or held it impious 
to worlhip the Deity in confined places made by 
the feeble hands of man; yet, in procels of time, 
they followed the pra&ice of other nations, and 
raifed temples and monuments in honour of the 
. inferior deities they adored. Thefe temples con- 
fifted of rude' Hone pillars placed in a circular 
form, with a doping altar in the middle, and the 
top left, entirely open*. At fome diftance from 
the temple was a kind of obeli fk, in different 

parts 
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jmpofts are plain, and without the lcaft kind of decoratioi 
The inner circle is about eight feet from the outward one, an 
confined originally of forty Hones ; of thefe there are abot 
nineteen left, eight of which are fallen down, and the r< 
maining eleven Handing. Between thefe two circles is 
walk of about three hundred feet in circumference, and fioi 
which the temple being viewed, affords a moil furprizing an 
wonderful effect on the fpe&ator. The temple is inclofed l 
a trench near thirty feet broad, and diHance about an hundre 
teet from the inner circle. There are three paffages to 
over this trench, one of which is much more confiderab 
than the other two, and, no doubt, was the grand entrant 

to the body of the temple. 

For fome diHance round this famous monument are ere 
numbers of fepulchres, or, as they arc called, Barrows, whii 
arc covered with earth, and raifed in the form of a be! 
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• Chap. III. Previous to .its. In 
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parts of which were- holes for the convenience of 
binding thofe unhappy viftims who were deftined 
as facrifices. 
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Such 
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were the maxims . and tenets of :the 
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Druids, and fuch the ftate of the antient Briton 

4 * | | I ^ l 

at the time Julius Csefar meditated -the coriqueft of 
their country. ' 

We have already obferved that the Britons were 
a fierce, courageous and warlike people ; but it 
muft be remembered that they were very ill fup- 
plied .with arms, had neither money, or warlike 
llores, and, comparatively lpeaking, were totally 
unacquainted with military difcipline. Thefe 
were certainly great difadvantages * but the moil 
material evil that attended them was, a want of 

' , 4 , J , 

union, which arofe from the number of ftates or. 
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ijion , by the Roman 

V / % ' | + 

principalities governed by their own particular 
chieftains, who could not be. always brought to 
a<5t in confort with the common eherhy. yTlidr 
country, alfo was edfy df accefs, being ojieii arid 
unfortified ; nor had they any place where they 
could conveniently rendezvous* or fecure them- 
felves in a retreat, except their dre’ary forefts, 
bogs, ' and mountains, which were fituated in 
the northern parts of the ifland.- - 'V ■* 
From thefe,; : and many other 1 difadvahtageotis 
circumftances, they Were exp ofed to an invafion 
from the moft powerful nation on the earth, ‘elated 
with former conquefts, and- headed by a : com- 
mander, who had acquired ; more fame from his 
military atchievements than any general at thUt 
time known.throughdut the univerfe. 
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From the.firfi: Arrival., of the Romans in Britain, to their final Departure 
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Julius Cajar refohes to. invade Britain . His fuppofed reqfons for forming fitch a ,refoltpfio>b, Embarks 
with his forces , and Jails to the coaft of Britain, sifter Jo.me .difficulty lands his - troops, -engages the 
Britons,' defeats them , and obliges them to foe for peace, . Sufi dins conjiderable lofs in his navy- by a tern- 
pejl . tfhe Britons , in hopes of recovering their liberty , attack the feventh legion , but are iypulfed.by 
the unexpected arrival of Julius Cffiar. I hey gather together, a confiderable army, and proceed with 
great njphit ion towards the entrenchments of the Romans . Cffiar advances againft them , and a defperate 
battle enfues , in which the ■ Britons are defeated with great fiaughter . In conjcquencc of this they again 
fue for peace , which being granted on certain f conditions,:, Ctefar re-embqrks.bis forces , and returns to 

GauL * ; . ; 
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HE ambitious hero, who afpires' after 
conquefts,. like the mifer who daily 
•labours to increafe his riches, the more 
he endeavours to gratify his defires, 
the farther he is off from accomplifhing his ends, 
But it muff be obferved, that the purfuits of, thefe 
different charadters have very different tendencies. 
The ambitious and generous man is defirous of 
increafing his poffeffions, that he may have the 
opportunity of liberally conferring favours on his. 
friends in particular and the diftfeffed in general ; 

while the mifer, too frequently by the bafell of 
means, accumulates wealth, and then fordidly 
conceals it. 

The iirft of thefe chara&ers is juftly due to 
Julius Ctefar, who is univerfally acknowledged 
to have been at once the man, the hero, thepo- 






They extend to a confiderable diitance from the temple, but 
are fo placed as to be all in view of it. Many of thefe have 
been opened, and in them were found either human Ikeletons,, 
or allies of burnt bones, together with different kinds of 
warlike inftruments. From thefe fepulchres being .within 
fight of the temple, we may conclude, that the antient Bri- 
tons, like the Chriflians of the prefent age, thought it jnoft 

No. a. 




litician, and, the friend.. Elis only., failing was 
ambition, the p.urfuit of ■ which he carried to the 
greateft lengths, and, the conlequences relulting 
from which perpetuated his name with honour ta 
fucceeding'; generations.. 

At the time Julius 

of Britain, the Roman empire had arrived at its 
meridian of military glory., Ele had long been 
at war with the Gauls, who were fo diftinguiflyed 
for their martial courage and .difcipline,, ras to..be 
a terror to. all around them. ; . C asfar. Was deter- 
mined, if poffible, ,to diveff th,em q£ ,tlris>dift.i,nc- 
tion j and, from his fuperior courage, and mili- 
tary prowefs, at length obtained his ends, ..and 
made them totally fubjeft to the Roman yoke. , 
Elated with this fuccefs, 
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bition, his darling paffion, Ctefar refolved .-to,, ex- 
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proper to bury their dead adjoining to. tho/e places; where they 
woifliipped the Supreme Being. Indeed, all Svorfhip^i ti di- 
cates a fiate of futurity, and they, might reaydnabl^'lmkgine 
that no place' Was fo proper for depofitii-ig ith&‘telic£s-:‘o'f. tiieir 
departed friends, as the fpot dedicated to -^e fervice 
Being with >vhotn they hoped ta ijve fof . eyei:.’ J J 
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. fend the glory- of his arras beyond the boundaries 
of the _ ocean, and to join realms by conqueft, 
• which were feparated by nature. The bland of 
.. Great Britain was at that time almoft unknown to 
the Romans. They, had, indeed, heard of fuel! 
a place, but could not form any idea of its fitu- 
ation ; nor had they ever entertained the notion 
of undertaking a naval expedition to any coun- 
0y, fepapated; from ..the continent by the ocean. 
Tihis wa$; a!- talk referved for Ctefar, whofe mar- 
tial genius,, and peifevering difpofition, prompted 
. him to eiigage in, .enterprizes of the moft hazard- 
ous nature, and fuch as had never been thought 

*• * * • . . vT . 

of by his predeceffors. 

What were • the motives that induced CaTar to 
form the refolution of invading Britain has been 
a matter of lome difpute among. the learned. One 
reafon affigned is, that he did it in order to punifh 
■ :the iflanders for having feni fuccours to the Gauls 
while he was at war with that nation, as alfo for 
having given refuge to the Belgas, who had ex- 
cited a revolt. Admitting thefe circurtiftances, 
we need not wonder that Csefar fhould form the 
refolution of commencing hofiilities againft the 
Britons, it having been long an eftablifhed maxim 
with the Romans to confider all auxiliaries as 
principals, and not to allow any one who alibied 
their enemies to efcape with impunity. 

Befides thefe, there are other reafons affigned 
for Crefar's invading Britain. -Suetonius is of 
opinion, that he was induced to it from the hope 
of finding a great quantity of pearls, which were 
then in the highefl efteem, and which he imagined 
to be one of the natural procluftions of the coun- 
try j though in this he was greatly miftaken,they 
being only an article of traffic, and purchafed by 
the Britons from the Phoenician merchants. 

• Cicero infinuates, that his flrongell motives were, 
to get poffeffion of the rtiines in Britain, which 
at that 1 time' were confidered of inellimable 

^ . % r » , % 

value. -Wecannotj however 3 iu juftree to Ccefer, 
admit of either of thefe as reafons' for his forming 
the refolution of invading Britain. 

/ o . • 

It is. certain that avarice did not conftitute any 
part of his character and therefore it is moft 
reafonable to fuppofe that he was, on this occafion,. 
actuated, foy that' ambition and thirft for glory 
’ which appears to have been the characleriftic of 
his difpofition, apd to have, in-a peculiar manner, 
diftinguifhed him from the reft of mankind. ■ _ 

But whateyer was. the real motive that excited 
Cxfar to undertake this- arduous talk, it is certain 
that the precautions he took preparatory to the 
execution of this- defign, . were of the moft judfo 
citftlS.'httfure, and difeovered him to be at once: 

' the politician and- the general-.- Pie hr ft refolved 

to make* himfelf acquainted with the nature of 
the place he was about to conquer. To effeft 
which he fent for fever al of the merchants that 
' frequented the coafts, of whom he made en- 
quiries relative 1 to the extent.of the iftand, the fitti-f' 
ati’onofits harbours, and what number of vef- 
. fels each would contain, the nature of its fortifi- 
qations, and the genius, laws-, cuftoms, and mi- 
litary diFciplihe of its inhabitants. ' ' ' 

Not being able' to obtain any fttisfaftory an- 
• Twer to thefe. refpe&ive queftions, and at the famei 
' time perfuaded that caution was- abfolutely necef- 
fary in fo critical an undertaking, Csefar difpatch- 
ed C. Yolufenus, a tribune of his army, to recon- 
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noitre the coafts, ordering him, after he had gained 
all poffible intelligence, to -make the heft of his 
way to the territory of the Morini; or Picardy, 
wh'i the r he would affemble his forces, both naval 
and military, and from whence he ftiOuid embark 
them for the intended expedition. 

In the mean time the inhabitants of die mari- 
time parts of Britain, being informed of Crefar’s 
defign by the merchants who traded to the ill and, 

, . .. They had heard, of the 




were greatly . 

fame of the Romans, and 'were fearful of engaging 

with fo formidable a power. They therefore called 
a general affembly or the people, in order to de- 
liberate on what meafures were moft neceftary to 
be taken' to avert the impending ’ftorm. The* 

refulu of this meeting was, that affibaffadors fhould 
be immediately difpatchedto Casfar, offering fub- 
miffion to the Roman power, and promifing to 
deliver up Jioftages for their future fidelity. 

Caefar received thefe ambaffadors with the moft 
apparent tokens of refpeft, and after exhorting 
them to continue ftedfaft in their allegiance, dif- 
miffed them to their own country, accompanied 
by a Britifh prince named Comius, whom, for his 
firm attachment to his intereft, he had appointed 
king of tile Atrebates. In this perfoh CaTar had; 

* • W IN , M * • «. * , , ^ 

placed the greateft confidence, and being fenfible 
that he Was held in high efteem by his country- 



the moft likely perfon to 

He therefore 



men, thought him 
bring them over to his intereft 
direfled him to vifit the different ftates, and exert 
his utmoft efforts in perfuading them to folicit the 
protection of the Romans ; and to promife them, 
that when himfelf fhould arrive in Britain, which 
would be very fpeedy, they- fhould he amply re- 
warded for their fubmiffion. 

This fcheme, however, proved abortive ; for 
no fooner did-Comius land/ and deliver his e-om- 
miffion, than he was apprehended and loaded with 
chains. The nature of his commiffion was, in- 
deed, a kind of treafon againft that community of 
which he was a member, and therefore lie was 
confidered and treated as a traitor to his country. 

This was not the only difappointment Csefar 
met with in his firft efforts towards executing his 
defign of invading Britain,. Voluferuis, whom he 
had difpatched to furvey the coafts, returned in 
five days from his oruife, but without being able 
: to give him any fatisfadtory information : lie had, 

indeed, examined different parts: froth' the fea, but 




numbers 

- w ^ ^ J" ,rv 

on the fhore, in art hoftile manner, he was fearful 
of attempting to' land, and therefore returned 
without accomplifhing the ends for which he was 
feint. 

C. 55. But thefe difappointments were not 
. fufficicnt tb check the ardour of Csefar. He had 
formed the refolution of invading Britain, and Was. 
determined, at all events, to carry his defign -into 
execution., _ He accordingly embarked his infan- 
try, confiding of two legions, on board eighty 
tranfport§, and allotted eighteen {hips for his ca- 
valry, whom he ordered to. follow with the utmoft 
expedition. The reft of his army he ordered to 

be cantoned among, the Menapii, and' part of the 
Morini, under the command of two experienced 

officers j and left a third, with afufficient garrifon, 
to occupy the place and harbour during his ab- 
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Having taken thefe neceftary precautions, and 

embarked, 







' Chap. L 



under the romans. 






' embarked his troops deftined for the expedition^ 
' Caefar fctfail from Morini, or Picardy, about one 
o’clock in the morning, on the 26th day of, Au- 
g ti ft, in the year of the world 3949, and fifty-five 
years before the Chriftian asra; 

About ten o’clock the next morning he arrived 
on the eoaft of Britain at that part now called 
Dover, where he law the rocks and cliffs covered 
with an infinite number of armed iflanders, who, 
from the nature of the place, could oppofe his 
' landing with the greateft advantage; He, how- 



But notwithftanding this advantage, - the Ro- 
mans Were (till avei*fc to leaving their veffds,, 
which being obferved by the ftandard-bearer, of 
the tenth legion^ in order to animate them, he 
leaped overboard with the ftandard in his hand, 
crying aloud, a Follow me, my fellow loldiers im- 
cc lels you want to betray the eagle into' the-hands 
cc of the enemy ; for I am determined to dif~ 
cc charge the duty I owe to my country/’ This 
fpeech had the defired effect : the fenfe of honour 
now prevailed over the fenfe of danger,* and re- 



ever, gave orders for the fhipsto caft anchor, and proach effefted what perfuafiori had attempted. in 
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lay ’out for fomfe time in fight of the Britons, ex- 
pecting the arrival of that part of his fleet which 
' he.had ordered to follow with the cavalry; Thefe, 
however, not appearing according to hisexpe&a- 
' lions, and finding it impoffible to effedt a defeent 
-on that part of the eoaft, he ordered the fliips to 
■ weigh anchor, in order to find out a more plain 
and eafy fhore. They accordingly fet fail about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and after proceeding 
' about three. leagues to the northward, came to a 
' part which appeared much better calculated for ef~ 
reeling their deflghs than the former ; and which, 
according to the opinion off the moft authentic 
' hiftorians, was the place now called Deal. 

The Britons, having clofely watched his mo- 
tions, and fufpefring his defign, immediately dif- 
patched their cavalry arid chariots to be in readi- 
nefs to difputeKis landing' till they could be fup- 
ported by the infantry, who were ordered to follow 
with all poffible expedition. The fight of fo for- 
midable an army ftruck a terror in the Romans ; 
and nothing but the genius and perfevering dif- 
pofition of Csefar could have furmoiVnted tire dif- 
ficulties that now' oppofed his ehterprize. He 
was a ftranger to the method of landing troops 
in- the face of an enemy: he wanted boats,- and, 
at the fame time, his fliips drew too much water 

to come clofe to the fhore. Thefe obftacles be- 

' ' * * . , t 

ing obferved by the Britons, who were convinced 
of their defign to effect a landing if poffible, they 
determined to take proper advantage of it. Ac- 
cordingly, without 'waiting for an attack, great 
numbers of the cavalry rode into the water, and 
engaged the enemy at a diftance with the moft 

undaunted refolution. The Romans were loaded 

* » 

with heavy armour, and therefore could not move 
with that alertnefs to which they were accuftomed 
on fhore ; while the Britons, having the free ufe 
of their limbs, and polling themfelves in' thofe 
parts which they knew to be flrallow, di'fcharged 
their darts andjavelins with great advantage. This 
unexpected oppofition had the moft alarming ef- 
fect on the Romans their former courage and 
intrepidity forfookthemj and, according to Cae- 
far’s own confeffiori, they fhrunk from the at- 
tack. 

The Roman general, perceiving the difadvan- 
tage under which his foldiers laboured, gave di- 
rections for his galleys to be rowed near the fhore, 
and to attack the Bfitohs with their flings, engines, 
darts and other miffile weapons. This expedient, 
in fome degree, fucceeded ; for the Britons being 
no lefs confounded at the ftrange appearance of 
the gallies arid the motion of the oars, than in- 
timidated at the damage they fuftained from the 
ftones and miffile -weapons- thrown by the enemy, 
luddenly paufed, and then retreated to a fmall dif-. 
ttance from the fhore. 



vain. The whole legion inftantly leaped out of 
the fhip after their ftandard-bearer, and their ex- 
ample being followed by the reft of the army, they 
all moved in a body towards the fhore; In con- 
lequence of this, a very obftinate battle enfued, 
which had like fo have proved fatal , to the Ro- 
mans, who finding it impoffible to form in did 
water, could not avail themfelves of their difei- 
pline and military fkill, while thofe who gained 
.the fhore were furrounded and cut to pieces by 
the Britons; 

The fortune of Ctefar was ntiw on the point 
of deferring him : he, faw the danger, and hoping 
to avert it, commanded his gallies to be. filled 
■with foldiers, in order to row about, arid fuflain 
thofe who wanted fuccoun This expedient had 
the defired effeCt: the Romans were foon enabled 

to gain firm footing on the beach, where, form- 
ing in proper order, they proceeded to charge 
with their ufual confidence. They now profited 
by that heavy armour which had before encum- 
bered them ; they attacked the iflanders with fuch 
fury, that they foon gave way, and fled with the 
utmoft precipitation to their woods and forefts, 
Csefar, however, did not chufe to purfue them, 
owing, as he himfelf informs us, to his want of 
the cavalry, which were ftill detained by the con- 
trariety of winds. 

AsfoOn as the difpirited Britons had colleCbed 
themfelves together, and were a little recovered 
from the confirmation into which they had been 
thrown by their late defeat, they debated on what 
meafures were moft prudent to- purfue in order to 
avert the calamities that threatened their country. 
Convinced of the fuperiority of the Romans, and 
dreading the effects of farther oppofition to an 
enemy now confidered invincible, they refolved 
tofubmit to the conqueror. Accordingly they 
difpatched an ambaflador to Caefar, in order to 
fue for terms of peace ; and, as the moft effec- 
tual means of obtaining it, releafed Comius, and 
joined him in theembafiy, hoping that his medi- 
ation might l'often the refentment of the victori- 
ous Roman. In the meffage fent by thefe am- 
baffadors to Csefar, they apologized for their con- 
duct in having made Comius a prifoner, aferibing 
it to the fury of the ungovernable multitude, and 
begging pardon for the offence; they likewifepro- 
rnifed, in cafe he fhould accept of their fubtnif- 
fion, to deliver up fuch hoftages as he fhoti’ld re- 
quire, and in future to pay a ftrift obedience to 
his commands. 

This offered fubmiffion was highly pleafing to 
Caefar, who, after reproaching them for violating 
a former treaty, granted them a peace on very 
eafy terms, but demanded hoftages of His own 
nomination, as a fecurity for their future fi- 
delity. 
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Thefe demands were readily agreed to by the 
Britons; and fome of the hoftages were imme- 
diately delivered, with affurances that the reft 
(hould be lent him with all convenient fpeed. 
In the mean rime the Britons difmiffed their army, 
and, in a general affembly of their princes, de- 
termined to recommend themfelvcs and their 
country to the clemency and protection of Caefar, 
But this great fit b million only arofe from necef- 
fity, as they took the firft opportunity that of- 
fered of 'revolting, and endeavouring to recover 
that liberty which they prized as the deareft and 
moft valuable enjoyment of life. 

At the time Ctelar was elated with the thoughts 
of having fubdued the Britons, he received intelli- 
gence that the velfels which contained his caval- 
ry, and had failed from Gaul with a gentle breeze, 
were, on their approach near the BritiJh eoaft, 
overtaken by a dreadful tempeft, and the whole 
difperfed. Some of them were driven back to the 
place from whence they came, and others to the 
weftern parts of England ; from whence, as foon 
as the ftorrn abated, they made the beft of their 
way to the continent; This ftorm, which hap- 
pened at the full moon, and in the middle of the 
night, did considerable damage to the fleet which 
lay in the Downs. Twelve of the principal vcf- 
fels were dallied to pieces, and the reft fo much 
injured by the lofs of their anchors, cables, mails 
and rigging, as to be totally unfit for lervice. 

This dreadful difafter fpread imiverlal horror 
and confternation among the Romans. They had 
loft their fhips, and therefore were deprived of 
the means of returning to Gaul ; their proviiions 
began to grow fcarce in the tramp, they were in a 
ftrange country, and could not expeft fupplies 
from the illandcrs, whom they had reafon to look 
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fetch the neceffary materials for refitting thofe vef- 
fels which had been damaged in the late ftorm ■ 
and fuck was their affiduity, that in the 1 pace of 
ten days the whole fleet was rendered fit lor for- 
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The Roman foldiers had gathered in the greater 
•t of the harveft without difturbance, and the 
paiTive behaviour of the Britons feemed to con- 
vince them that their alarming apprehenfions Jiad 
no other foundation, than their own fears. The 
moft diftant field of corn, however, was yet un- 
touched, and the feventh legion was difpatched 
to reap it. But they had hardly begun, when 
they found themfelves attacked by a numerous 
army of Britons, who had concealed themfelves 
for the purpofe in a neighbouring wood. The 
Romans perceived their danger, and would glad- 
ly have retreated, but, that was rendered impoffi- 
ble by the enemy totally furrounding them. 
The Britons fell on them with the moft inve. crate 
fury, and the whole legion muft inevitably have 
been cut to pieces, had it not been for the ad- 
vanced guard of the Romans, who lay before the 
camp. Thefe perceiving an extraordinary dull: 
arifing from that quarter, and judging the capfe 
of it, immediately communicated the intelligence 
to Caefar, who inftantly flew to their afliftance, 
and thereby prevented a general (laughter. On 
his arrival he found that the furious attack of the 
Britifh chariots had prevented his men front 
forming : they, had, however, thrown themfelves 
into a compact body, hard preffed by the darts 
and javelins of the enemy, who had then quitted 
their chariots, and were charging them on foot: 
with the utmoft vigour. The prefence of Caefar,, 
together with his reinforcement, animated the 
Romans and cooled the courage of the Britons 



upon as their moft inveterate enemies. Thefe who chofe. to evade a general engagement, in 

were circumftances of the moft alarming nature, hopes of pro trailing the' war, depriving the ene- 



and fuch as made, even the intrepid Cadar tremble 
for the confluence. 

The Britifli ambaffadors, who were {till in 
Cadar’s camp, law with pleafure the calamity that- 
had befallen the Romans. Fired with the moft 
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fanguine love of liberty, as well as inveterate de- 
teftation to flavery, they could by no means ne- 
gledl fo favourable an opportunity at leaft of at- 
tempting the recovery of their independence, and 
therefore held feveral meetings together to confult 
the proper means of effecting what they fo earneftly 
delired. It was at length determined to quit the 
Roman camp with the utmoft privacy, repair 
with all hafte to their countrymen, and endea- 
vour to cut off all fupplies of provifion from the 
enemy. This ddign was immediately carried 
into execution : .they quitted the camp, colle&ed 
together their difbanded troops with all poflible. 
expedition, and made every neceffary preparation 
the (ituation of affairs would admit. 

Though Cadar had not received any intelli- 
gence of their defign, yet, from the fudclen dis- 
appearance of the ambaffadors, and the delay of 
the hoftages, he wasdlrongly induced to fufpedl it ; 
and therefore took every precaution to render the 
attempts of the Britons abortive. BTe ordered all 
the harveft of the neighbouring fields to be fe- 
rured, and a magazine of corn to be collected 
within the fortifications of his camp. Confider- 
ing likewiie the importance of his fleet, he dif- 
patched one of his gallics to Gaul in order to 
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my of neceffary provifions, and thereby obliging 
them to quit the ifland before the expiration of 
the winter. They therefore retreated into the 
woods, and Ctefar, after maintaining his ground 
afhort time in the field, returned to his camp. 

The Britons, convinced that die Romans were 
not invincible, and dated with their late fucccls, 
now imprudently undertook what it was not in 
their power to perform. Animated with the 
hopes of repelling thefe invaders of their liberties 
and properties, they difpatched meffengers to all 
parts of the ifland, reprefenting the (mail num- 
ber and dejected ftate of the Romans, and inti- 
mating the glorious opportunity they now had of 
enriching themfelves with the fpoila of their ene- 
mies, and delivering their country from the mife- 
ries of future invafions. 

Thefe remonftrances had the defired effeft. 
The brave and hardy Britons affembled in pro- 
digious numbers, and gallantly advanced to the 
very entrenchments of the enemy, whither they 
had no fooner arrived than they began the at- 
tack with all the fury of an enraged multitude. 
Caefar, with great tranquillity, beheld the irre- 
gular manner in which they began the affault, and 
the diforder into which they were foon thrown. 
He drew out his legions before.the principal gate 
of -his yamp, and charged the undilciplined Bri- 
tons with fuch impetuofity that they were oblmed 
to feek their fafety by flight, and leave the field of 
battle to the conquerors. 

The 
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The Britons, difheartened at this fecond de- 
feat, and unwilling to make any farther efforts, 
once more applied for peace to the invader of 
their country; Cseiar was far from being averfe 
to granting their requeft. Deftitute of cavalry, 
.he found- it impofftble to purfue his advantages 
by following the enemy into the inland parts of 
the Eland, which was the only method he could 
take of fecuring his conqueft. Provifions began 
to grow fcarce in his camp, the harveft was over, 
and his army, though vi&orious, had fuffered 
greatly, and were averfe to winter in an enemy's 
country, and in an Hand to them almoft wholly 
unknown. In confequence of thefe confidera- 
■ tions Caefar readily admitted the ambaffador, and 
' figned another treaty of peace with the Britons, 
the principal condition of which was., that they 
Hiould lend him double the number of hoflages 
he had before demanded. 

But though the- Britons had thus humbly fo- 
liated what, in fad, Caefar, for his own fafety, 
could not deny, yet the Roman general was con- 
vinced, in his own mind, they would no longer 
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obferve the peace than they were compelled t'o it 
from neceffity; He was fenfible that if he win- 
tered in the illand his army would be expo fed to 
the moffc imminent danger , and therefore deter- 
mined to quit it. Accordingly having embarked 
his legions* and ordered the hoftages to be feat 
after him, he fetfail from Britain on the aoth.of 
September, and after a fliort and ■ eafy pail age 
landed fafely on the continent of Gaul. 

Thus ended Csdar’s firft. expedition to Britain, 
which* though unattended with any other folid 
advantage than that of making him acquainted 
with the coaft of the iflancl, and the temper of 
the inhabitants, was extolled at Rome above all 
the victories he had obtained on the continent, 
and a triumph of twenty days was decreed by the 
fenateon the occafion. This was certainly a very 
extravagant and ridiculous decree, confidering 
the little progrefs he had made in his firft clefcent, 
and the trifling victory he obtained ; but at the 
fame time it plainly indicates the high eftimation 
in which thole conquerors of the world held the 
valour of our hardy and refolute progenitors. 
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Ceefar makes a fecond de/cent on Britain , and lands without oppofition. Marches dgainfl the Britons 
•whom he engages and defeats* His fleet fuflains great damage by a florin. ‘’The Britons unite together , 
and appoint Cafliv el annus their leader. They for feme time harrafs the Romans , hit. are at length 
routed with great faugh ter* Ccfflar woffles the Thames , and penetrates into the territories of Cafjive- 
launus , whofe capital he takes , and puts great numbers of the Britons to the fword. Qafjivelmnus 
makes his ef cape, and , as the lafl rcfource, foliciis four petty kings to form a junction, and attack the 
Roman camp. They comply with his requefl , but prove unfuccefsful , and one of them is taken prif oner. 
On this Cqjfivelciunus fues for peace , which is readily granted by Caefar, who, after impofing a yearly 
tribute on the Britons, and taking a great number of hoflages, embarks his forces, and returns to the 
continent. , 
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O fooner had Caefar quitted the ifland after 
„ his firft expedition, than the Britons deter- 
mined to renounce the treaty they had made with 
. him previous to his departure ; and two only out 
of all their Hates font over their hoftages accord- 
ing to the articles of convention. This afforded 
Caefar a very fair pretence for re-commencing 
hoftilities, to which, without doubt, he was 
prompted by a defire of completing his defign of 
iubjecting ' the Britons to the Roman .yoke. As 
foon, therefore, as lie had fettled his army in their 
winter quarters, he iffued a general order for re- 
pairing thofe vefiels that were damaged, and 
building others of various conftrufitions, for the 
greater convenience of tranfporting his legions 
and cavalry, as well as of floating in Jthallow wa- 
ter, that they might be landed with equal care 
and fafety. 

Thefe orders were executed during the courfe 
of the winter ; and in the beginning of the fpring 
warlike preparations were made in the ports of 
Gaul with the greateft vigour and difpatch : mili- 
tary ftores were collected in the harbours of Spain, 
arid every meafure that could be thought of taken 
for riveting the chains of flavery on the arms of 
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the Britons. 



The orders and directions of Caefar being fully 
compleated, he faw his fleet increafed with fix 
hundred. new transports and twenty-eight galiie 
No. 2 , 
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which, with the remains of the old fquadron, lie 
confidered as abundantly fufficient for his intended 
enterprize. This numerous fleet rendezyoufed 
in the port of Itium (now called Calais) on ac- 
count of . its being neareft to the Biitilh ihore. 
Here Caefar embarked his forces, which confifted 
of five legions of foot, and ten thoufand horfe, 
leaving Labienus at Itium with three legions and 
two thoufand horfe, in order to be a check upon 
the Gauls, and provide corn for the Rritifh ex- 
pedition. 

A. C. 54. .All things being ready, Caefar left 
the port of Itium about fun-fet, in the beginning 
of the month of Auguft, fifty-four years before 
the birth of Chrift. They failed the whole night 
with a gentle foutherly wind, and by noon the next 
day the whole fleet arrived at that part of theBri- 
tifh coaft, where they, had made their former 
defeent. 

The appearance of fo numerous a fleet upon 
the coaft greatly alarmed the Britons, who ima- 
gining Csefar’s force to be more formidable than 
it really was, thought it advifeable to depart from 
their firft defign of oppofing his landing, and draw 
off their forces to the more covered part of the 
country; fo that the ihore being clear Caefar 
landed without any oppofition. 

As foon. as the landing was compleated, and 



the ground marked out for the camp, Caefar pro- 
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vided html'elf with guides, and leaving ten cohorts 

and three hundred horfe under the command of 

Atrius, to guard the Ihips that lay at anchor 
liTthe Downs, he began his march inqueftof the 
Biitons. After advancing about twelve miles to- 
wards the north, he difeovered the Britilh army 
advantageoufly potted upon an eminence, with 
the river Stour in their front, and a thick wood 
in their rear. As the Romans advanced, the 
Britons prepared to dilpute their paffage over the 
river, and at firft oppoled them with their chari- 
ots; but the Roman horfe charging them with 
great vigour, they retreated into the wood, in 
the midft of which was a kind of fortification 
raifed with felled timber. Here the Britons for 
fome time withftood all the efforts of the Romans, 
till at length the feventh legion took it by ftorm, 
killed great numbers of the Britons, and obliged 
the reft to lave themfelves by a precipitate 
flight. 

Elated with this fuccefs, early the next morn- 
ing Csefar fent detachments of cavalry and in- 
fantry in purfuit of the fugitives. But before 
they were out of fight, he received ameffage from 
(Q Atrius, informing him, that during the pre- 
ceding: night a dreadful ftorm had thrown feveral 
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of his fliips on fhore upon the beach, ckftroyed 
their rigging, and done great damage to the whole 
fleet. In confequence of this information, Cssfar 
countermanded the march of his troops, and 
immediately repaired to the fea-coaft, where he 
was an eye-witnefs of the. ravage which had been 
done by the ftorm. On a proper examination he 
found that no lefs than forty of his principal vel- 
fels were entirely loft, and many of the reft fo 
much damaged as to be unfit for the fea, till they 
had undergone a thorough repair. 

Theprelervadoii of the navy now engaged the 
whole attention of Caefar, and, for the prefent, 
obliterated all thoughts of farther conquelt. He 
ordered all the carpenters of the army to fet a- 
bout repairing the ihips that were damaged, and 
dilpatched a meffenger to Labienus at Idum, de- 
firing that all his workmen there might be inftant- 
ly employed in building a number of new veffels, 
and that they fhould be fent to him with all expe- 
dition. So indefatigable were his people in re- 
pairing the damaged Ihips, that in the fpace of 
ten days, the whole that remained were fit for 
fervice ; and in order to prevent the like misfor- 
. fortune in future, Caefar ordered them to be 
drawn on fhore, and fortified with the fame trench 
and rampart that fur rounded his camp. 

While Caefar was thus employed in refitting 
and fecuring his navy, the Britons we re taking 
every lmealure they could proved to fruftrate any 
future defigns of reducing them to fubjecdon. 
The former feuds and animofities which had fub- 
fifted between tire princes of the refpeftiye ftates 
were now laid afide, and they united their whole 
ftrength for the mutual defence of what they held 
nioft file red, namely, that glorious freedom they 
had enjoyed unmolefted, till annoyed by Roman 
ambition. 

Having gathered together a 



very numerous and 
formidable army, they convened a general aifem- 
bly of the ftates, in order to deliberate on a pro- 
per perfon who fhould be inverted with the chief 
command. 



Several perfons were propofed, but. 
at length they made choice of Caffivelaunus, a 
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prince who had acquired great reputation for his 
military prowefs, and whofe territories (compre- 
hending Hertfordfhire, Bedfordfhirc and Bucks) 
were divided from the maritime ftates by the river 

Thames. 

Caffivelaunus having taken upon him the love- 
reign command of the Britifli forces, immediate- 
ly proceeded on his march, and took poffeflion 
of the fame poft in the wood from whence they 
had been before diflodged ; whither they had not 
been long before Caefar arrived with the main 
body of his army, and encamped at a fma.ll dis- 
tance from the fpot he had left, when informed 
of the deftru&ion of his fleet by the late ftorm. 

Experience had convinced Caffivelaunus that 
his forces were far from being an equal match lor 
the Romans in the open field : he therefore took 
the wife precaution of avoiding a general engage- 
ment, and for fome time, continued to harrafs 
the enemy with flying parties, and cutting off 
their provifions. The effects of thefe prudent 
mcafures were loon felt by CaTar : his forces 
were continually attacked, with amazing 
petuofity, by fmall parties, who iffued ituidenly 
from their coverts, and as fiiddetilv retreated . 
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In molt of thefe fkiraulh.es the Britons were 
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worfted, but at 



length 



they 
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advan- 
tage, for the Romans, following them too fur 
into the thicket, were attacked on every fide, 
and obliged to retreat with very conXidcrable 
lofs . 

Thefe difadvantages greatly affefted the mind 
of Caefar. He law his troops perpetually harraf- 
led by flying parties of the enemy, and dreaded 
the confequence of being di fire fled for want of 
provifions. He therefore determined to fortify 
his camp, and endeavour to bring the Britons to 
a general engagement. But while he was making 
the neceffary preparations, Caffivelaunus, who 
clofely watched all his motions, perceiving the 
defign, determined to fruftrate it, by attacking 
his army before the ramparts were finifhed. Ac- 
cordingly, while *the Romans were engaged in 
their works, he made a fudden and refolute Tally 
from the woods, and falling with great fury on 
the advanced guard, put them to the rout, arid 
a great Daughter enfued. Cedar law their diftrds, 
and immediately difpatched a reinforcement to 
their affiftance; but they were fo difmayed at the 
amazing refolution of the Britons, that thev loft 
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they had Tallied. In this adtion feveral Roman 



officers were flain, among whom was Quintus 
Laberius Durus, a tribune; and from Ciu far's 
manner of relating fome peculiar circumftances, 
'it is evident that the Britons gained very lingu- 
lar advantages. His. words arc thefe : “ This 
engagement (fays he) happening in view of the 
whole army, every one perceived that the legion- 
ary loldxers were not a fit match for fitch an ene- 
my, becaufe the weight of their arms would not 
permit them to purfue, nor durft they go. 



far trom their colours ; neither could the .cavalry 
encounter them, becaufe the Britons often pre- 
tended to make a retreat, and having drawn t \tm 
from the legions would forfake their chariots, and 
fight on foot., to great advantage j and when they 
were mounted, they were equally fatal - — 
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horfe, Whether we purfued or fled. Another dif- 
adyantage was, that the enemy never fought in a 
cl-ofe battalion, but in i'mall parties at a great 
diftance from one another, each of them having 
their particular part allotted, from whence they 
received fupplies, and die weary were relieved by 
thefrefh.” 

On the day after this obftinate affion the Ro- 
pnans perceived a remarkable, abatement in the vi- 
gour of the Britons. They (hewed themfelves, 
indeed) at a diftance upon the hills, but without 
manifefting their former eagernefs and alacrity in 
provoking the enemy to battle. This change of 
conduct appeared very myfterious to Caefar, who, 
about noon, detached three legions of foot, fup- 
ported by all his horfe, on a foraging party, under 
the command of C. Trebonius. This formidable 
detachment was, however, foon attacked by the 
Britons, who fell with great fury on (he horfe, and 
Even penetrated to the enfigns and legions ; but 
the Romans had learned from experience to fup- 
port their horfe with their infantry,, and the Bri- 
tons, being attacked by a compacted body, were 
utterly routed. 

This defeat was cleftnnftive to the Bridfh army; 
the auxiliaries who had joined them from differ- 
ent parts of the ifland were fo difpirited that they 
took the firft opportunity of returning to their re- 
■ fpedtive diftriiffs 5 nor did the Britons ever after, 
as an united body, engage the Romans in a pitched 
battle. 

The brave Caffivelaunus was greatly alarmed at 
this defeat of the Britons. He perceived the ga- 
thering ftorm, and took every poffible precaution 
to break its force. He marched with his dimi- 
niflied army to Coway near the Oatlands, and 
crofting the river Thames, there refolved to make 
a (land againft the conqueror of the world. 

The politic Ctefar being informed of the difper- 
jfion of the auxiliaries, and the retreat of Caflive- 
launus, refolved to purfue him, and accordingly 
- .advanced -with his army to the banks of the 
Thames, with an intention of paffing it where 
fordable. On his arrival 1 at the place, he found 
that Caffivelaunus, being informed of his defign, 
had taken every prudent precaution in his power 
to render .it abortive. He had lined the eppofite 

bank with a large .body of troops, fortified it with 
pallifadoes, and. driven into the bed of the river a 
great number of ftakes, which were (harpened at 
-the top, and concealed under the furface of the 

V/ater.’ 

But the Romans were not to he intimidated by 
dangers, nor interrupted by difficulties. At the 
inftigation oftheir refolute commander they plunged 
into the river with the .greateft fortitude, and pro- 
ceeded with fuch celerity, even when up to their 
chins in water, that the enemy, being ftruck with 
confternation, could not fuftain the firft iliock, 
but, abandoning their works, confulted their fafety 
in a precipitate retreat. 

The brave Caffivelaunus now found it was in 
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vain to make any farther attempts in oppofing the. 
Roman power in regular engagements ; but at the 
fame time he determined to conduct himfelf with 
lpirit blended with caution. He therefore dif-. 
banded his troops, relerving only about four thou- 
fand charioteers. Wkhthefe he marched towards 
the capital of his territories ; in the way to which 
he cut oft" feveral draggling parties that were ferit 
to forage, watched the march of the main body; 
gave them frequent alarms, and ordered hiS people 
to drive the cattle from the fields through which 
he knew the Romans muft pafs, that they -might 
find itimpoffible to iubfift on the cafual ravages of 
his country. 

. The conduft of Caffivelaunus at this time was 
more alarming to Cselar, than all the attacks he 
had hitherto received from the army of the Bri- 
tons. He was exceeding cautious how he ad- 
vanced, keeping his men together as much as 
poffible; nor could he obtain any other, fdb- 
fiftence for them but what arofe from the plunder 
of a few trifling villages, mod of which he re- 
duced to afhes. 

While Caefar was thus in flow purfuit of Caflfi- 
velaunus, an incident occurred which facilitated 
the defign of the former, and totally deftroyecl 
all the prudent meafures taken by the latter. He 
received an embaffy from the Trinobantes, a pow- 
erful people inhabiting Middlefex and E.ftcx, who 
promiled to yield him obedience, on condition 
that he would fend their own prince MandubratiuS 
to affume the regal authority among them, and 
proteft him from the malice of Cafllvelauntis, 
who had killed his father Imanuentius *. Crefai* 
accepted their offer, complied with their requeft, 
and having received forty hoftages, and a con- 
fiderable quantity of provifion for his arlny, re- 
ftored the young prince to his fubjefts, and pro* 
mifed them his future protection. 

The pufillanimous conduct of the Trinobantes 
was followed by feveral other dates of the Relgic 
Britons, the firft 'of whom were the Ceni magni, 
or inhabitants of Surry. Thefe, perceiving that 
the Trinobantes were freed from the calamities 
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of war, and lived in tranquillity under the pro- 
tection of Caefar, refolved immediately to follow 
their example. They accordingly ferit ambaf- 
fadors to the Roman general with offers, of lub- 
miffion, which being accepted, a peace was con- 
cluded,, and -the Ceni magni immediately fentprp- 
vifions for -the relief of the Roman army. 

In the mean time Caffivelaunus, being deferred 
by his allies, and underftand'mg by what means 
the Roman army was fupplied with provifiotis, 
gave tip all hopes of engaging tire Conqueror 
with any advantage : and therefore, as the only 
Tecurity for himfelf, he retreated with his reduced 
forces to the capital of his territories, which is 
faid to have been Verulam, now called St. Al- 
ban’s, in Hertfordffiire. 

Caefar being informed of tire retreat of Caftl- 
velaunus, immediately purfued him with .his 

forces. 



■W 
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* At the time the different hates affembled h> order to 
make choice of a proper perfen as chief commander of the 
army, a warm con tell took place between the partizans of 
Imanuentius, king of the Trinobantes, and thofe of Caffi- 
velaunus, which was carrried to fuch lengths that an en- 
gagement en fued, each party being headed by their refpec- 
tive favourites. In this engagement, Caffivelaunus proved 












viftorious, and his antagonih Iman uentius \vas hnin, which 
put an end to the contro.verfy, and Caffivelaunus was chofan 
general without farther oppofnioin Mandubratius, the fon of 
Imanuentius, would have' fuffered the like fate with his father, 
had he not fled, and craved the protection of Caefar, who 
now, at the reej-ueft of his fubje£b, reftored him to the roy.ai 
dignity* 
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forces, marking his rout with blood and devalua- 
tion. Every village was laid in allies, and the 
whole country appeared, as it were, like a fmok- 
ing' defert. On his arrival at the place he found 
it [ituated in the center of a wood, the avenues to 
which were ftrongly fortified by ditches, ramparts 
of earth, and felled trees. Thefe fortifications, 
though formed in the rudeft manner, appeared 
formidable to the Romans. They had before ex- 
perienced the difficulty of ftorming ramparts de- 
fended by troops driven to defpair. Casfar law 
the danger, and therefore ordered the fortifications 
to be attacked at two different places at the fame 

This ftratasem fucceeded to his willies : 



This was an advantageous 



time. 

the brave Caffivelaunus, for want of proper 
affillance, could only defend one places at a time, 
which he did, indeed, withluchfucccfs, that the 
Romans were repulled. But lie could not divide 
his attention, and therefore, at length, thought it 
molt prudent to retreat. In confequence of this 
the Romans forced the rampart, and poflefTed 
themfelves of the place, upon which the Britons 
immediately betook themfelves to flight, but be- 
ingpurfued, many were killed, and great num- 
bers taken prilbners. 
conqueft to C adar, who was now plentifully {ap- 
plied with every kind of provifion, the Britifh 
general having adapted his capital as a maga- 
zine for thofe articles. 

Caffivelaunus was now reduced to the utmoft 
Rate of diftreis : delerted by his friends, defeated 
by his enemies, his capital taken, and his terri- 
tories laid wafte, he knew not what Heps to take, 
or by what means he could extricate himfelf from 
the labyrinth into which he was involved'. ’No- 
thing but his own greatnefs of foul cotilcLhave 
fupported him under this dilemma. He Hill re- 
tained the noble fpirit of his anceftors, by pre- 
ferring liberty in diftrefs to flavery in affluence y 
and though unable any longer to fupport the 
caufc of his country, he planned an expedition, 
'which, had it lucceeded, would have greatly dif- 
treffed, if not abfolutely ruined, the invaders of 
his country. 

Ccefar, as we have before obferved, left his na- 
vy within the entrenchments of his camp on the 
Ihore, and he was now with tire main body of his 
army upwards of ninety miles diftant. Caffive- 
launus now thought a favourable opportunity 
offered for deftroying the whole fleet of the Ro- 
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The fortifications thrown up byCtefat weie moi e 

than fnfficient to render every attempt ox the Bn- 



IUUB abortive. The four princes, however, rea- 
dily complied with the vequeft of then chief, but 
the enterprize did not lucceed according to their 
expectations. They affaulted the Roman camp 
With great refolutton, but the enemy making a 
vigorous Tally they were loon repulled, great 
numbers killed, and Cingetorix, the commander 



in chief taken pnloner. . 

This overthrow made a deep impreflion bn the 
mind of Caffivelaunus, who was now convinced 
that all farther oppolkion would be in vain. _ lie 
therefore refolved to put a conclufion to a difad- 
vantageous war by making his peace with the 
conqueror, which he eaftly obtained through the 
mediation of Comius, and Csefar’s great defire 
of returning to the continent. T he conditions 

w ? U J 

of the treaty, between Caefar and Caffivelaunus, 
and, through him, with the Britons in general, 
were, that they fhould pay an annual tribute to 
the Roman Hate, deliver a certain nmiiber of heri- 
tages by way of fecurity, and (as a private claufe) 
that Caffivelaunus fhould refign the fovereignty 
of Britain to M'andnbratius, prince of the Trino- 

b antes. 

Peace being; thus concluded, Caffiir marched 

O ' . 

back witli his hoftages, and a great number or 
prilbners, to the lea-fide, and made immediate 
preparations for his departure. His (hips were 
launched, and refuted with the greateft expedition, 
and his army, together with the prilbners and 
hoftages, being put on board at two different em- 
barkations, he fet fail. for Gaul, whither he ar- 
rived a few days before the autumnal equinox*. 

Thus ended Casfar’s fecond expedition into 
Britain, on a candid examination of which it will 
appear to have been rather fpiendid than effec- 
tual. It is true he penetrated much farther into 
the iff and than in his fir ft expedition, and formed 
alliances with feveral of the petty princes j but 
he retained not a foot of ground, nor did he pro- 
cure any folid advantage to his country. As he 
left no garrifon, and made no fetdement in Bri- 
tain, it is probable the nations never paid the tri- 
bute ftipulated in the pacification with Caffive- 
launus ; or at leaft it may be fuppofed to have 
been rejected by all the inhabitants, except the 
Belgic colonies, whole chief dependence b'eino- 



mans. He therefore, as general of the confede- 
rates, lent exprefles to Cingetorix, Cornelius, 



on trade, they durft not refule paying the impo 
fition, left their merchandize fliould be feized by 

„ . , _ . the Romans ; fo that it feems to have been. rather 

1 aximagulus, Segonex (princes whole territories a duty on commodities, than a general tribute 
lay in Kent, Wilts, and TIampfhire, andwhoftill with which the natives could not be faddled by 

remained faithful) requefting them to affemble any treaty with Caffivelaunus, whofe foveremnty 

all their forces with the utmoft expedition and many ftates no longer acknowledged. Alf the 
privacy, and llorm the naval entrenchments of honour, therefore, that juftly belongs to C?efar 

the enemy, while Caefar was at top great a dif- is, that he carried the Roman armf beyond the 

tance to afford them any relief boundaries of the ocean, and defeated the inha 

This, no doubt, was a well-concerted plan, bitants of an ifland that was before unknown to 

but tire accomplilhment of it was attended with his countrymen, 
more difficulty than Caffivelaunus had imagined. 



i L. 



* After flaying a fhort time, at Gaul, Cx far returned co 
Rome, where he offered a croflet of Britiih pearls at the (brine 
of Venus Genetrix, from whom he was (aid to be defeended j 
and to fix a lading remembrance of his expeditions into Bri- 
tain, he employed his prifoners in adj tilling the tape/try fccncs 
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of the theatre, on which the viftories he pained over the 
bntons were reprefen ted ; while others of a more robuft con- 

jtitution were employed in carrying the fedans of the donators 
ami principal nobility, ' 
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Auguftus Ctejar Yef dives to make an expedition into Britain y hit is prevented from carrying his deflgn into 
. execution , 5T 'he Britons cultivate a peaceable correfpondence with the Romans , Cunobeline becomes the 

■ moft pozverfid prince in Britain y and coins money for paying the duties levied by the Romans . Fie is 
greatly difturb'ed by his eldefi Jon y who y endeavours to raife a rebellion againft him y and prevails on 
the emperor Caligula to make another defcent on the ifiand . Caligula engages to undertake the conqueft 
of Britain y and for that purpofe embarks with a great body of forces ; but returns without even making an 
attempt to accomplifhhis dcftgn . The emperor Claudius is ftmulated to invade Britain at the inftigation 
of a Britijh* prince named Beric y and for that purpofe orders A. Plautius to embark with a confider - 
able body of forces from GauL A mutiny takes place among the Roman Joldiers y zbhich y for fome time ± 
retards the execution of the defign ; but at length the troops are embarked y and land on the coafi of Kent. 

* Plautius purfues the B?dlons y paffes the Thames , and defeats Car abacus and his brother Tdgodumnus 

■ in feveral Jucceffive b'attles y in one of which the latter is flam. The emperor Claudius arrives in Bri- 
tain with a confider able reinforcement. Flakes Camelo dunum y the capital of the Trinobanies y and re- 
duces many petty fates to his obedience. Difpirited by conqueft y great number i of the Britons go Jo 
Claudius y and offer fubmiffion to the Roman power. Claudius treats them with great moderation , 
and y leaving Plautius with his army y returns to Rome , inhere he is received with univer/at acclama- 
tions by his JubjeSts. After the departure of Claudius y Vejpafian flgnalizes himjelf in the conqueft of 
feveral Brit ijh nations , and on his return to Rome is honbured with a triumph. Plautius is recalled 
from Britain y and P . Oftorius Scapula appointed Proprietor in his fteacl. 

«. • . » 

OW far the Britons fulfilled their engage- |[ to fulfil the treaty they had madd with J u lids 

' Casfar previous to his departure frdm the ifiand; 
Auguftus, confidering the great expence .that 



H ments with Casfar after his fccond depar 

ture from the ifiand we are not informed ; nor, 
indeed, are there any remarkable events upon re- 
cord relative to the ftate of Britain for fome years 
after. The death of Ciefar produced univerfal 
d iftr aCtio n ■ throughout the Roman empire, and 
the affairs of Britain were . forgotton arnidft the 
general anarchy and confnfion that fubfiited, for 
fome time, in the then capital of the world. The 
Britons, during this confufion, lived in great 
tranquillity, without feeling the rod of arbitrary 
power, or the opprefilve impofitions of avaricious 
proconfuls. They enjoyed an uninterrupted eafe, 
and were either too ignorant, or too negligent, to 
tranfmit to pofterity the traniafitions of their 
country. All, therefore, that can be collected 
is, that, after the departure of the Romans, Cafii- 
velaunus (ftill retaining the fovereignty in his own 
hands, c.on trary to the treaty made with Cnefar) fe- 
verely chaftifed the Trinobantes for having joined 
the invaders of his country ; and that, at his death, 



would attend fuch an enterprize, and being fear- 
ful that fome difagreeable commotions might 
take place during his abfen'ce, received the Bri- 
tifh arnbaffadors with great courtefy, a peace was 
immediately concluded, and Auguftus returned 
with his forces to Rome. 

In confequence of thefe pacific meafures the 
Britons maintained a friendly correfponderice with 
the Romans during the reign of Auguftus, pay-- 
ing only a trifling duty on merchandize exported 
to the continent. Several of the Britifii princes 
refided at Rome, and many of the noblenrien fent 
I- their fons thither for their educatiori; 

A. D, 8. The Bnton3 preferved this friendly 
intercourfe with the Romans dilrihg the whole 

w 

reign of Tiberius, the immediate fdcceflbr of 
Auguftus. Indeed this emperor was bound in 
honour and gratitude to fhew the kindeft treat- 
ment to the Britons j for, when a detachment of 



he left the government to his nephew Tinuantius, Roman troops under the commandofGerma- 

who was fucceeded by his fon Cunobeline, aprince nicus, in their return from the victory they had 

of the moft diftinguiflied talents. 



A, D. x . The inteftine commotions, which had 
diftraCted the Roman ftate, ceafingin the reign of 
Auguftus, the immediate fucceffor of Casfar, that 
emperor, in the fixth year of his imperial dignity, 
formed the refolution of making an expedition 
into Britain, in order to improve the conquefts 
which had been made by his predccefior. He 
accordingly advanced into Gaul to carry his de- 
fign into execution ; but was diverted from his 
purpofe by a revolt in Panonia, one of the pro- 
vinces fubjeCt to the Roman empire. As foon, 
however, as the tranquillity of that province was 
reftored he again marched into Gaul for the pur- 
■ pole of invading Britain ; but the chiefs of the 
ifiand being informed of his intent, found means 
to divert theftorm, by fending a folemn embaffy 
to foe for peace, at the fame time promifing ftriCtly 
No. 2 . 



gained over Arminius on the banks of the Wefer, 
were fhipwrecked on the coaft of Britain, the 
reguli, Or chiefs, not only relieved the diftreffcd 
Romans with the utmoft hofpitality, but likewile 
fent them back in fafety to their general; 

Cunobeline, who fucceeded in lineal right to 
the government of Britain, lived in good cdrref- 
pondence with the Romans, and paid the tribute 
punctually in pieces of coin ftruck for the purpofe, 
and infcribed with the word Tafcim This prince 
was properly the chief of the Cafiivelauriij but lie 
extended his dominion over the Dobtini, ihha- 
bitingGloucefterfhire aildO xfordfii i re . Pie alio re- 
duced the Trinobantes and leveral other provinces, 
and acquired fuch acceffibn of telritory as rendei- 
ed him the moft powerful prince in thei (land. 

During the reigns of Auguftus and Tiberius, 
Cunobeline enjoyed a continued feries of prof- 

F perity 
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reigners 
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From his wife and gentle adminiftranon he 

Was beloved by his fobjefts, and efteemed by w- 

but unfortunately the dole of his reign 
Was fullicd with a misfortune that difturbed Ins 
own, peace and the tranquillity of his country. 
His el deft Ion Adminius, who was of a cruel 
and tyrannical temper, endeavoured to rane 
.... unnatural rebellion againft him, the conle- 
quence of which was that the people were great- 
ly diftrefied, and laid their complaints at the foot 
of his throne. Cunobcline expostulated with his 
fon on the baienefs of his conduct : but all the 
armaments he could uie to prevail on him to de- 
ftft were of no effed. For fome time he knew 
not what meafures to take : he was embarraffed by 
parental fondnefs on the one hand, and a love 
of juftice on the other; but at length the latter 
prevailed, and Adminius was banilhed; 

Exafperated at a i'entence which he conficlered 
as cruel, and determined, if pofiible, to revenge 
the difgrace, Adminius immediately repaired to 
Romef in order to put himfelf under the protec- 
tion of Caligula, who then fwayed the impe- 
rial feepter. Fie reprefented to the emperor 
the cruel treatment he had received from his 
father, and pointed out to him the great eaiewitlp 
which' he might reduce the: Britons to a ftate of 
iubjedion. Fie told him they were a weak and 
divided people, averfe to union, and unable to de- 
clefend their country againft the attack of aforrni- 
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dabk enemy, and if he would but make the attempt 
there was not the leaft doubt but it would be 
crowned with fuccefs. 

9 

A. D. 36. Caligula, who was vain and im- 
petuous, though cowardly and irrefolute, re- 
ceived with apparent complacency the applica- 
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tion of Adminius, and auembling an army of 
7.00,000 men advanced in perfon to the northern - 
eo aft of Gaul, in order to invade the Britifh 
ifland. Pleafed with the idea of making fo im- ' 
portant a conqueft without danger or fatigue (as 
he had been induced to expeft from the reprefen- 
t at ion of Adminius) he embarked his troops 
with the utmoft expedition 5 but before the fhips 
were ready to fail,, he was informed, to his great 
furprize, that the Britons, apprized of his inten- 
tions, were under arms on the oppofite fhore, and 
determined to fpill the laft drop of their blood in 
defence of their country. This information {truck 
a' forcible damp on the fpirits of the pufillanimous 
Caligula : but his vanity was equal to his cow- 
ardice,- he was defirous of receiving the honours 
of a triumph, without treading the thorny path 
of conqueft, and of wearing the wreath of vic- 
tory, without facing an enemy. He embarked, 
attended by his principal officers, onboard a gal- 
ley, failed within a league of the Britifh coaft, 
took a view of the Britons, whofe formidable ap- 
pearance he did not at all like, and then haftened 

back with as much oftentation as if he had at- 

• • 

. As icon, as he land- 
ed he ordered his army to be drawn up in battle 
array, and after making a curious harangue to the 
foldiers, gave direriions that they fhould difperfe 
rhemfelves, and fill their helmets with fliells from 

the fea fliore, Thefe orders being obeyed, and 
a~ prodigious quantity of fhells colle&ed, Cali- 
gula commanded that they fhould be carefully 
packed up, and to compleate the farce, fent them 
with the molt pompous parade to Rome, as. the 



chieved fome great action. 
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fpoils of the Britifh ocean, demanding,- at die 
fame time, that the fenate would decree him a 
triu mnh for the important fervices he had done 
the empire. Strange as this requeft may appear, 
the venal fenate readily complied, and put tlicm- 
felves to an immenfe expence to render the em- 
peror magnificently ridiculous in the face of the 
whole world. To perpetuate this ridiculous 
expedition, or rather to tranlmit his own fol- 
ly to pofterity, he erefted a tower oh the Belgic 
coaft, oppofite to Norfolk, and called it Turns 
Ardens, in allufion to the defign of its being a 
light- houfe for fhips at fea. This ft rift hi re was 
afterwards repaired by Charlemagne, and Hill con- 
tinues a noble monument of Roman antiquity. 

The pufillanimous and frantic behaviour of Ca- 
ligula greatly leffened the Roman power in the 
eyes of the Britons, who not fulpefting any farther 
attempt would be made to divert them .of their 
liberty, neglected to continue in that defenfive 
ftate they had hitherto done. The longintercourfe 
they had now carried on with the Romans greatly 
abated their natural aver ft on to thole people. They 
cultivated their arts and imitated their manna 






both of which might have been ierviceable, had 
they not at the fame time imported .their luxuries; 
The confcquence of this was, that they funk into 
indolence and eafe ; their natural love of liberty 
and independence was loftene'd by effeminacy, and 
that union which forms the only bond of feeurity 
in times of diftrefs was difiolved. They did not. 
enjoy that tranquillity which they might have de- 
rived from the ablence of the Romans ; on the' 
contrary, it afforded leifurc and opportunity to' 
the different ftates and chieftains to renew their 
former bickerings, and enabled the more powerful ‘ 
potentates to fubdue the petty fovercignties that 
lay contiguous to their dominions. 

The Britons remained unlubdued by the Romans 
till the reign of the emperor Claudius, when they 

. own inteftine broils 

than to the power of that empire. Jealoufy did 
what their enemies fwords could not effect ; and 
while fome ftates had the virtue to oppofe the 
Romans, others joined them, and were folicitou.s 
for the deftruftion of their country. 

Cunobeline, who did not long outlive Caligula, 
was fucceeded on the Britifh throne by his’ two 
fons Togodumnus and Caradhacus, two princes 
univerfally refpefted for their mental abilities', 
natural courage, and military prowefs. In the 
beginning of their reign they fhook oft' the Ro- 



man power, by refilling to pay the uliial tribute 
the reafon of which was, that the Romans had de- 
clined delivering up feyeral traitors who, had fled 
thither forrefuge. . Qne of thefe miicreants, named 
Beric, a chieftain among the Dobuni of Dorfet 
fliire, was the moft inveterate enemy to his coun- 
try, and from whofe, exhortations and importuni- 
ties the emperor Claudius was ftimulated to make 
an attempt for the redudtion of Britain.' Fie 
painted to him the ftate of the ifland in fucii co- 
lours,. as prefented a flattering profpe<ft of glory 
and power, and which, he fa id, might be ac- 
quired with little difficulty, and almoft without 

danger. 

• - ■ - ' ■ 

While the traitor Beric was thus folicitW the 
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deftruftion of his country, amb.flhdors S-ived 
trom the Bncifli court .to demand the 

eric. But -this 

demand 



.and particularly the perfidious B 



■fugitives. 
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•demand was peremptorily refiifed, and the am- 
baffadors treated with great indignity, . which fo 
ienraged the Britons, that they even re fit fed to 
.pay the impofts and duties laid on the commbdU 
■ties exported to Gaul. They prohibited all fu-> 
ture intereotii’fe with the : Romans, and took every 
precaution in their power to defend the liberty arid 
, independence of their country. 

The late ridiculous expedition of Caligula had 
■ given the Britons an high 1 opinion of their own 
power. They imagined the .Romans were- really 
afraid- to : crofs the ocean}" and imputed that mif- 
•cari'iage to fear* which was occafioned by the ti- 
midity of the commander: ■ At the fame time ■: 

knew that Claudius Was as indolent 

* t * 0 i 

and cowardly as Caligula; but they did not 
refiefit, that prudent counfellors might fupply 
the want of abilities in the monarch, and able ge- 
nerals his deficiency of military prowefs. , 

The conduit of the Britons, in refufing to pay 
the ufual tribute, gave Claudius a plaufible pre- 
tence for commencing hoftilities. He accordingly 
gave the command of his army in Gaul to Aulius 
•Plautius, a citizen of great reputation, and famous 
for his military abilities, with orders to tranfport 
a confiderable army into Britain, enjoining him, 
at the fame time, not to fihifli the ccJnqueft liim- 
felf, but fend him timely information, that he 

He 



they 



might -reap the fruits of victory in pe'rfoa. 
was d.efirous .of enjoying the. honours of a\ tri- 
umph, without experiencing the', fatigues of a 
Campaign. . _ 

in obedience to the imperial orders, Plautius 
marched at the head of a confiderable body, of 



forces to the lea fhore v where a proper number of 



yeflels were provided for tranfporting them into 
Britain* 1 Plautius had already, acquired the moil 
diftinguifhed reputation, both as.; a man and a 
Warrior, notwithftanding which the troops , had no. 
fooner arrived at the fpot from whence they were 
to embark, " than a general mutiny prevailed, . and, 
they abfoiutely refuted being concerned; in if 
fended expedition,. They declared 





willing, to follow their general to any part of the 
continent, but would not pafs the boundaries of 
the ocean, to enter a part Which they called the 
new-World, 




4 i ' , 

aftonifhed at the behaviour of the 
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legions, tiled all the arguments he was matter of 
to , ' convince them of the , abfurdity of their con-. 




but all his remonlfrances proving ineffec- 



tual, he fufpended the embarkation, and imme- 
diately difpatched a meffenger to Claudius with an 
account of the general mutiny among his troops. 
On the receipt of this intelligence the emperor 
fent Narciffus, a creature -of his, own, bred .up, 
in all tlie idle effeminacy of. a court, to prevail 
upon the foldiers to obey the orders of Plautius. 
This miniftef, though armed with the authority 
of the emperor, waS defiitu,te. of power he af- 
cended the roftrum in order, to, harangue the, 

'U , * ^ / *•'" 

; but his endeavours on this head 



troops ; 

totally ineffectual. 



proved 

The foldiers, exalperated at 



feeing the place which had hitherto been filled 
with intrepid generals, who had fhared in com- 
mon With the dangers and fatigues of war, pro- 
phaned by a minion, let up. an foniverfahery, in 
which the voice of Narciffus w,as totally loft; 
they would not fuffer a per/on whom they Anew 



1 

to be deftitute of merit, and a ftranger to vir- 
tuous principles; to interpofe i.n the caufe of a 
Roman army. Th'e uproar increafed j .the ban- 
ners of mutiny were difplayed, and tlie imperial 
orders no .longer regarded. Plautius perceived 
the gathering ftorm, and trembled for the confe- 
qtiences: but generofity prevailed, when power 
had exerted its force jn vain. The foldiers re- 
Vered the virtues of Plautius as much as, they de- 
fpifed the effeminacy of* Narci ffus* and after 
fhewing their contempt for the litter, expreffed 
their refpefit and fubmiflion to the former, by 
p'romifnYg to obey Ids commands* arid to follow 

him wherever he fitould direfit. 

1 • ' * 

. A. D. 46. Plautius took advantage of this 
favourable difpofition among his troops, and em- 
barked his whole force at three different ports, 
that the failure of one embarkation might not 
prevent the fuccefs of the enterprise; They 
were, however, all driven back by contrary 
winds, and much di (heartened ; but the appearance 
of an aurora .borealis recalled their fpirits, for the 
Romans, imagining this meteor to, be an happy 
omen, 1 . again fet fail, and*, after a fliort paffage, 
landed on the Kentifli coaft without oppofitirin. 

. The Britons were far from being ftrangers to 
the intended defeent of the Romans, and had 
hiadp the neccflliry preparations for preventing 
their landing; but being informed of the mutiny 
that had taken place in the Roman, army, they 
took it for granttcl that their defigns were frul- 
trated, and concluded the danger was over. In 
cohfequence of this they thong it it unneceffary to 
guard the coaft when no enemy was expefited* arid 
broke up their camp but a fliort time before the 
Roman legions appeared- If was now too late to 
regain the advantage they had loft ; and inftead of 
joining in a general body, and attacking the enemy 
before they were ready to receive them , they re- 
tired into the inland parts of the country, and 
divided their forces goto fmall parties under dif- 
ferent chieftains. . The two principal bodies were 



commanded.; by, .Togodumnus and Carafitacus, 
both celebrated for ...their military abilities, their 
intrepidity, and their virtue,. But jealoufies pre- 
vailed among the petty princes of Britain : they 
envied foe talents they could not equal, and fa- 
erificed tlife liberties q£ their country, to the fpirit 
of malignity. 

. Plautius, having prepared his army for march- 
ing, advanced by the fame rout, which Crefar had; 
j, formerly taken, until he ■ reached; -the .Thames, 
which he patted- at .Wallingford,, and entered the 
territories, .of the Danbuni, then under the co.m- 
_ mand of Togodumnus, as the.Caffivelauni were, 
under that of, Carafitacus. Plautius firit met 

f f J / 
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wi th the army under Carafitacus, whom he imme- 
diately, attacked, defeated,, and put to the rout ; 
after which he turned his victorious arms againft 
i Togodumnus, and met with equal fuctefs, great 
: numbers of the Britons being flain, and the reft 
j, obliged to fave them helves by a precipitate flight. 
But though thefe misfortunes greatly weakened 
the power of the Britons, yet they did not deprels 
their fpirits. They repaired from all parts to the 
ftandard of ..Carafitacus, ■ who, after joining his 
brother, encamped on the, banks of the Thames,- 
in- the country of the Rcgni. 

. In the mean time Plautius, having, left proper 
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’ garrifons in thofe parts lie had already reduced, 
determined to purfue his conquefts, and accord- 
ingly marched along the banks of the Thames, 
tili he came opposite to the fpot where the Britons 
were encamped. The ftrearn here was too deep, 
and the current too rapid, to be forded even by 
cavalry, a circumftance which lulled the Britons 
into a fatal fecurity j and though they faw the 
enemy they made no preparations for defence. 
But . they loon found they were far from being fo 
fafe as they had imagined. Plautius had in his 
army a eanfiderable body of German auxiliaries, 
who had long been accuftomed to fwim acrofs the 
rnoft rapid rivers in their armour. Thefe he or- 
dered to plunge into the ftrearn, which they ac- 
cordingly did with fuch intrepidity, ' that the Bri- 
tons were aftonilhed, and retired fome aiftance 
from their camp in the utmoft cpnfufion. The 
Germans no fooner gained the oppofite fhore, 
than, according to the order of their general, _ 
they aimed their arrows and darts at the liorfes of 
the Britons, and by the (laughter of. thofe animals 
rendered the chariots effectually ufelefs. But 
as the Germans were' not able of 'themfelves to 
encounter the whole Britifh army, a body of the 
Roman infantry, animated by the example of the 
auxiliaries, followed ; them under the command 
of Flavius Vefpaftan, and his brother Sabinus. 
As foon as .thefe had reached the oppofite fhore, 
they immediately joined the Germans,' and form- 
ing themfelves into ranks, marched agaihft the 
Britons, who had fled for fecurity to the neigh- 
bouring woods.. Here a flight fkirmifh enfued, in 
which the Britons were obliged to retreat, but as 
night was coming on, the Romans did not think 
it prudent to purfue the advantage. 

Far from being d i lp i r i ted by this check die 
Britons next day charged the Romans with fuch 
intrepidity, that victory ' continued for a long 
time doubtful. They broke through the Roman 
ranks, and with- all the fury, of men .exafperated 
to madnefs, thinned the fquadrons of the. enemy. 
Vefpafian himfelf was fo circuirrftanced, that he 
muff either have loft his life or his liberty, had he 
not been refeued by the activity and courage of 
his ion. At the fame time C. Sidius Geta, ano- 
ther general officer, who was thought to have been 
taken prifoner, found means to difengage him- 
i’e.lf and his party from the enemy, and improv- 
ing the opportunity of the tumultuous fecurity 
into which the profpeCt of victory had thrown the 
Britons, charged them afrefh with the utmoft im- -| 
petuolity. This cliverfton giving the Romans 
time to recover themfelves, they at length wrefted 
the victory from - the' hands ‘bf the Britons, great 
numbers of whom Were killed, and the reft coni- 
pelled to fnve themfelves by a precipitate .flight. 
Geta was confidered as the principal canfe of the 
victory, and a .triumph was afterwards decreed 
him by the fenate on that account, though he had 
never pafled the conliilar dignity. ■ ; 

After this unfuccelsful effort, CaraCtacus and- 
Ids brother retreated with their armies along tills 
banks of the Thames, and being well acquainted 
with that river, paffed the ftrearn near Greenwich, 
(the loweft place where it was then fordable) and 
encamped in the marfhes on tiie other fide of the 
liver. Plautius followed the Britons at fame d if- 
tance, and coming to the banks of the- Thames 1 ,’ 
oppofite to where the Britons were encamped, his 
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German troops fwam over as before, while Plau- 
tius, with his legions, palled the ftrearn by means 
of a bridge erected at fome diftance above the 
ford. As foon as they had all gained the oppofite 
fide of the water, they immediately _ formed them- 
felves into ranks, and marched with great relb- 
lution to attack the Britons. A defperate battle 
enfued, which lafted for fome ; time, but was at 
length determined in favour of the Romans, lo- 
go.dumnus being (lain, and the Britifh army routed 

..with great daughter. ■ 

But notwithftanding this overthrow, the BritilR 
fpirit was not yet conquered. The gallant Carac- 
tacus rallied the fcatterecl remains of his army, 
and, crofting the river, encamped oppofite to 
the array of Plautius. The Roman general now 
evidently declined an engagement, which the Bri- 
tons imputed to fear : but in this they were greatly 
miftaken, for the inactivity of Plautius did not 
arife either from timidity or caution. Fie had 
already obtained feveral fucceflive victories, ant! 
thought it was now high time to give the em- 
peror notice of His proceedings, according to the 
inftruCtions he had received, that he might have 
the honour of putting an end to the war in per— 
fon. Plautius accordingly difpatched letters to 
the emperor, informing him of his fuccefs, and 
requefting his pretence as foon as pollible, that 
he might be perfonally crowned with the laurel of 
conqiieff. 

A. D. 48. No fooner did Claudius receive the 
fuccefsful intelligence from his general in Britain* 
than he immediately transferred the civil govern- 
ment to Vitellus, and embarked with a confider- 
able body offerees at Oftium for Marieilles, about 
the latter end of the month of July, From Mar- 
feilles he proceeded by land to Boulogne, where 
he took (hipping for Britain, and landed Fife at 
Sandwich, from whence lie marched at the head 
of his legions to the camp of Plautius. 

The) unCtion of the emperor’s forces with thofe 
of. Plautius formed a more powerful army than 
had' ever been Teen, in the i ft and. The Britons 
perceived the ftrength of the enemy, and pru- 
dently avoided a general engagement. 'But the 
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defire of retaliating the injuries they had received 
from the enemies of their country animated them 
to.hover round, the Roman canip, by which means 
they cut off many of their draggling parties. : 
Claudius, having pow affumed the chief com- 
mand, crofted -the river with his troops in the 
face of the Britons, who braVely dlfputed their 
paffage. On their arrival on the oppofite fhore, a. 
general engagement enfued, which for fome time 
was attended with great {laughter on bath fid e's •’ 
but at length ’the Roman difcipline prevailed’ 
the attacks of the' Britons were effectually re- 
pelled, and their whole army put to flight. ' 
Aftei this conffueft, Claudius advanced into the 
country' of the Trinobantes, and made himfelt- 
maker of Cameiodumrm (now Malden in Effex) 
thtf capital of the ' late Cunobeline. This 1*6 c- 
c . e ^ with the late, defeat, quite difpi- 

riteff the Britons, who- now thought more of ' en- 
deavouring to make peace than retrieving their 
affairs, and determined to court the confidence in- 
itead of opposing the progrefs of the fconqueror. 

Ihey accordingly in general threw down their 
aims, -and deputies from the different Hates flock- 
ed daily, to- the Roman camp to make their fub- 
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million to Claudius. The antient inhabitants, 
indeed, could not be perfuaded to part fo eafily 
with their liberty : the brave Caraftacus ftill kept 
the field at the head of the Caffivelauni, hoping 
that the Romans would retire on the approach of 
winter. 

Claudius now gave orders for fettling a military 
colony at C am elo dunum, which was accordingly 
done, and that part of the illand reduced to a 
Roman province. The fettling of colonies was 
found the belt method of fubduing thofe coun- 
tries where the Romans had gained footing by 
their arms,- as it- diffeminated theirarts, their lan- 
guage, and their manners, among the people. 

It is, therefore,- at this period that we ought pro- 
perly to date the reduction of the Britons by the 
Romans, as the previous expeditions rather tended 
to difturb than fubjugate the country. 

Having difarmed thofe that lubmitted, and re- 
duced many petty Rates to his obedience by force 
of arms, Claudius was feveral times proclaimed 
Irnperator by the foldiers j and the vancp.iifh.ed 
were fo touched with his generofity in leaving 
them to enjoy their poffefiions, that they not only 
erefted temples to his honour, but even ranked 
-him among their deities. 

Thus fatiated with glory and fuccefs, Claudius, 
after a ftay of fixteen days in Britain, left Plau- 
tius to fin iff the campaign, and returned to Rome, 
where he was received amidft the univerfal accla- 
mations of the people. The conqueft of any 
part of Britain was thought of fuch importance 
that no honours, in the power of Rome to be- 
llow, were confidered as too great for the con- 
queror. Accordingly, triumphal arches were was generally ready for a fecond engagement the 
erefted upon his entering Boulogne in his way fo day after he had fuffered a defeat. Finding itim- 
Rome, and on his arrival at the capital a fplendid poffible to withftancl the arms and military dif- 
triumph was immediately decreed by the fenate. cipline. of the Romans in battle, lie refolved to 
A naval crown was fixed upon the imperial pa- 
lace, as an emblem of his having efcaped the 
dangers of the ocean, and his dominion over the 
feas of Britain. Claudius himfelf expreffed the 
higheft gratitude to the noble Romans who had 



might have been expected from the valour and 
military abilities of fo experienced a general. In 
his feveral excurfions he fought and defeated. the 
remote Britons in no lei's than thirty battles ; took 
twenty towns, lubducd the Ille of Wight, and 
even added the Orkney Ifiands to the imperial 
territories. The greatefl difficulty he met with, 
was, in reducing the inhabitants of Wilts, Dor - 1 
fet, and Somerfetlhire, where inacceffible hills^ 
and prodigious morafles, afforded them abun- 
dant opportunities of furprizing any commander 
lefs cautious than Vefpafian. Brit thefe difficul- 
ties he furmounted, and reduced them to fuch a 
Hate of fubjeftion, and fo won them over by his 
moderate government, that they even furnifhed 
him with lokiiers to alfilt him in fubduing the 
more northern inhabitants. After having fettled 
the country his arms had reduced, Vefpafian re- 
turned to Rome, and, for his diftinguiihed fer- 
vices, obtained a triumph, a confulfhip and o~ 
ther honours. 

Plautius, the propraetor, was far from being 
fo fuccefsful as Vefpafian j nor could it, indeed, 
be expected, as he had much greater difficulties 
to encounter. He was oppofed by the antient 
Britons under Caraftacus, a prince endowed with 
the molt undaunted courage, and the moft invin- 
cible fortitude. He had a natural talent for war, 
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and had acquired, by long experience, fuch a de- 
gree of military knowledge, as could not have 
been expeftecl in one of his country. He was 
patient under misfortunes ; cool, penetrating, and 
fruitful of expedients. He never undertook any 
aftion, without fecuring forne advantage, and 



affifted him perfonally in this expedition, for lie 
bellowed upon thofe who were feiiators, but with- 
out confular dignity, triumphal ornaments j and 
the fenate, to crown all his honour, decreed to 
himfelf and his family the furname of Britarini- 
eus, a circumftance that dearly demonftrates the 
importance of fuch an acceffion to the Roman 
-.dominions. 



hazard nothing but fldrmifhes, and thefe only 
when he had a manifeft advantage of ground, or 
a great fuperiority in number : thus he Hill ho- 
vered about the fkirta of the Roman army, which 
he occafionally haraffed with great fuccefs ; and 
his parties, when over-matched,, retreated to 
mountains, fens and faftneffes unknown and in- 
acceffible to the enemy. 

But notwithilanding the management of Ca- 
raftacus, and the difficulties lie otherwife met 
with, Plautius, by his vigilance, aftivity and con- 
duct, found means to iubclue the inhabitants of 
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the counties of Gloucefter, Oxford, Middlefex 



After the departure of Claudius from Britain, and Effex : he alfo reduced Hertfordffiire, and 

Plautius, who was left in the charafter of Pro- carried his arms into the lower parts of the coun 

prtetor, or governor of the Hand, proceeded in 
the conqueft of thofe Hates who ftill refufed to 



fubmit ; and while he was carrying on his opera- 
tions againit the inland, warlike and original. 

Handers, who lived among woods and mountains, 
flavins Vefpafian, the fecond officer in command, fucceffes, Plautius was honourably recalled from 
was employed in reducing the maritime pi aces oc- Britain, and returned to Rome, where he was re- 



ties of Bedford and Northampton j in all which 
places he governed the inhabitants with fuch wife 
and moderate regulations, that they quietly lub- 
mitted to their fate, and did. not make any attempt 
to regain their liberty. Having obtained thefe 



cupied by the colonies of the Belgce, who had dif- 
^perfed themfelves on the whole coafl, from the 
promontory of Kent, to the Land’s End in Corn- 
wall. 

Vefpafian was as fuccefsful in his enterprises as 



ceived by the emperor in perfon, and honoured 
with an inferior triumph after which P. Ollorius 
Scapula was appointed to fucceed him as Pro- 
praetor, or governor of Britain. 
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forks S'4hb, m bis arrival m Britain, finds tbs fiat, of affairs in gnat cmfiffton. Hr marches 
againfi tbi Britons , and defeats them. EreBs a ebam of forts along tbs hauls af the Avon and St- 
. and fir engt bins the fortifications of Camelodunum . _ Engages and defeats the deem, and quells a 
Motion among the Brigades; Marches againfi CaraStachs, defeats him with great /laughter , and 
takes his /amity prif oner s i Ear abacus flies for refuge to Cartifmandua, , queen of the Bngantes, by 
whom he is betrayed, andfent captive to Roma His aJdrefs to the emperor Claudius, mid the confe - 
alienees arifmg therefrom: Ofiorius is defeated by the Britons, ih confequence of which he dies with 
anxiety , of mind, and is fucceeded, as governor of Britain, by Aulus Didius, Cartifmandua, queen of 
the Brmintes , proves bale and perfidious to her hujlrcmd V enutiusj wbm jhe abandons , and marries the 
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-afianed by the ill -treatment oj Bvadicca queen ^ 
form nvery cohfiderable army, and, headed by Boadicea, inarch againfi the Homans, with a full 

refolutitm of revenging the h fulls offered to the Britijh princefs; Boadicea wakes an animated fpeei h 

to her Joldiers on the occafion. The Britons engage with Suetonius, but are defeated with great 

j laughter , and Boadicea, giving tip all hopes , puts a period to her bwn exifience. Suetonius, after this 

victory, commits great ravages in the country, of the Britons ; but, by means of Clafficanus, the pro- 

curatory he is recalled / and Petrbnius furpiUtmus appointed proprietor in his ftead. 
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A. D. A S an interv 

50; l\- elapfed between the retu'rh of PJau- 
tius to Rome,- and the arrival Of P, Ofiorius Sca- 
pula, his itjccefl.br/ in Britain, the Britons had, 
daring that period; taken- the opportunity of at- 
tempting the recovery 6f their liberty ;■ fo that 
the new governor foflnd the affairs' of the Hand 
in great confufioi'y and in' a very different' ftate 
to what he had expected. A’s he did not land 
till the latter end of October the BritonS imagined 
that he would not attempt £6' attack them till the 
enfuJng Jprihg.- But in this they were greatly 
miftaken ? for Olforius, fehfible of the danger of 
any delay; determined to begin his operations im- 
mediately,- 
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no lefs than two years if nothing could abate the ardour of Ofiorius. He 



led oh’ his infa'ntry to the campy and attacked them 
with the utmoft vigour.- The Britons made a 
1 noble defence/ and more than once repelled the 
; aflaults of the Romans; But their refinance was 
; in vain'; the intrepidity of Ofiorius was not to 
; be conquered i the .Romans became mailers of 
, the' camp/ anti Obtained a compleat viftory. 
Having thus fu’b dried the Iceni, and their con- 
federates/ Ofiorius rook proper meafurcs for fe- 
curing the province from' any future incurfions of 
thole nations.- Pie a'dded feveral firong forts to 
thole he had already eredted on the banks of the 
Severn, in order to fecure the Roman conquells 



He accordingly took the field/ de- I in that .part of the Hand 1 *, 



he made Gogidunus 
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| king of the Doblini/ who poffefled the counties' 
i of Gloucefter and Oxford, a citizen of Rome.' 



uniting. 



He di farmed all the Britons 



fufpedted wherever he went/ and,- to reft rain ail'd 
'Confine them within proper Bounds/ erefted a 
' chain of forts on the banks of the rhters Avon and 
Severn. He likewife added confiderable fortifi- 
cations to the Roman colony at Camelodunum, 
<>r Malden ; and London being fettled much about 
the fame time/ the country between the' Thames 
•and the lea Was- reduced in to. a. province/ and- dif- 
f inguiftfod by the name «f Britannia Pri-mav 
The precautions taken by Oftorifs- to fecure I 
fhe obedience of the vanqtlifhed Tritons' gave ? 
; great, offence to' the Iceni/ a 1 powerful people in- 
' habkhitr the counties 1 of Suffolk; Norfolk and 



feated levcral parties who ventured to oppofe 
■him,' and p u r fired his advantage ih fo efihdual 

a manner that fltey were rncababte of rallying or || and even inveftecl him with authority over feme 

whqiiY he jf other Bel'grc colonies. This politic expedient fuc- 
ceeded to his Vhfti, for it fomented diffentions 

it 4 

among tlte Britons/ and attached a powerful 
prince to the intereft of the Romans. 

Ofiorius/ encouraged by the fuccefs he had al- 
ready met with/ advanced into the country of 
the Gang!/ of Shrop fibre, which he plundered/ 
and penetrated almbft as far as the fea-coaft of 
Dehbighlhhe.- His defign was to 1 have reduced 
j the wh ole country to fubjedlion, but he was di~ 
1 verted from his putpofe by' a revolt of tire Bri- 
ganteS; a 1 'people of Torkfliire, whither he im- 
mediately repaired/ and having quelled the com- 
motion in its ihfancy,-caufed the ringleaders to be' 



Cambridge. 



executed/ in order to prevent future infumx 
tions. 



They had- hitherto lived in amity 
ficitli the Romans, blit On the arrival of Ofiorius, 
they determined to oppofe him,- and to fiiake off 
that reftrairtt which he meant tmiverfally to lay on ‘ 
the inhabitants of the ifla-ncL- They accordingly 
engaged in a confederacy with feme of the neigh- 
bouring dates, and joining their forces took pof- 
frflion of an advantageous poll/ which they en- 
eompaflfed with a rampart of earth, leaving only 
one avenue, which they paved with (harp flint to 

1 , J r L , 1 11 * vv ‘“ w *' pwrYt-z waa tui Lucir f niHnr. unci 

v™** thl - 5 « )rrach rf the Roman cavaUy. But | Bbk, to W off the fluckte of 



A. f). yr. But the m6fl vigorous meafurcs 
could not fupprefs the innate valour of the Bri- 
tons. Liberty was Hill their darling objed.' ; undl 
tliey preferred death to the chains of flavery. The 
Brigantes; thobgh they had experienced the power 
arid fc verity of the Roman general, were not to be 
eafily lubdued /they determined Hill to oppofe the 
Roman power with all their might, and, if pdfi 

. They 
accord- 
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accordingly formed a confederacy with the Silures, j which were compofed of loofe ftones, were thrown 
a powerful nation, inhabiting Herefordihire and j down, their legions poured in upon the Britons, 



great part of South Wales. The famous Carac- jj and a general engagement enfued. The balance of 
tacus was at the head of thefe troops ; and know- 
ing himfelf to be inferior to the Romans in force, 



victory was, for fome time, equally poiled, and for- 
tune feemed undetermined on whom to bellow the 
heTendeavoured to fupply that difad vantage by a jj palm of con quell,' At length the. Roman vete- 



cautious conduct, and .a proper difpofition of his 
polls. He transferred the feat of wait into the 
Country of the Ordovxces, or North Wales; as he 
knew the craggy rocks and high mountains in 
£hat part of the country Would prove natural for- 
tifications, and enable him to annoy the enemy 
with great advantage to himfelf. He formed his 
Camp on the fummitof a lofty mountain, the foot 
of which was, walked by a deep' and rapid rivfir ; 
and, to increale the natural ftrength of the place, 
Ee fortified the bank of the fiver with ramparts, of 
Rones faced with lharp-edged flints, and fut- 
rounded the whole by a body of his choi'ceft 



ans removed fhe dreadful uncertainty! Covered 
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with armour, 1 tire fwords of the Britons made lit- 

, % * + * * / P , 

tie impreflion, while death attended every blow 
{truck by k Roman* arm! Finding the conteft 
unequal’/ CaraCtacus retreated to his camp on the 
fummit of the mountain/ the afcent to W itch was 
very long and deep; But the ardour of the Ro- 
mans was fUperior to every difficulty : they gain- ■ 
ed the firm m it, and attacked the camp of Carac- 
tacus; The conteft was dreadful ; the Britons' 
fought for liberty,’ the _ Romans for glory. 
Urged on. by defpair, the Britons affaulted the 

fcl^.C CllClT^y* tin i\ Vv*' 




troops. 

The Roman general ’was 



far fr 
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being a 



ftranger to the oftenfible proceedings of the Bri- 
tons under Caraftacus, and; notwithftanding' the 
great power and abilities of their commander, 
was determined to reduce them to luhjeCtion. He 
led his legionary troops, compofed of Roman 
veterans, againft them ; : and, fenfible of fhe dan- 
ger of attacking forces fired with an enthufiaflic 
love of liberty, and led by a general, whom he 
knew to be prudent, 1 intrepid and Vigilant, he 



omitted no precaution’ that might fecure his army 
from the irregular attacks of the enemy.* . 

On the’ approach of the Romans/ Caraftacus 
drew up his army according , io.. their different 
elans, and placed at the head of each their na- 
tive chief. He thCn rode from rank to; rank,' ex- 
horting the ill to exert their utmoft coutag.e and 
! " ’ jtion, and to aftlike men oh lb'important an 



wit'll a' fury bordering' 
tin madnefs/ and the' camp became a horrid 
feene. of blood . and devaftation. At length' 
the legionary dlfcipline prevailed,* and the fland- 
ar.d of Britifh liberty fell to the ground! The 
Britons were totally routed,' and what added to 
their misfortunes was, that the daughters/ and 
brothers' of, Cara&aCus/togefhef with many other - 
perfons of bird! and fortune, fell into' the hands of 
the cohqueroiV , , . , . 

CaraftacuS himfelf, indeed/ efcaped/ but if 
liras only to add a poignancy t'o his misfortunes 
by feeling fhe additional Weight of treachery in* 
diftrefs.' Di {trailed at the irreparable lofs he had' 
fuftained; he Unguardedly flew for fafety' to Car-' 
tifmandua," queen of the Brigantes/ ..This prin- 
cefs was not 1 only Well affefted to the Romans/ 
but bote an inveterate hatred to Cara6tacus,’ ort ’ 
account of his having taken part WitJV her hul- 
band Venufill.sj' with whom. Dae had been" long at 
variance.' Happy/ therefore/ to have the obje£t 
of her malice in her power, arid to Be able at 
once t'o oblige the Romans/ and gratify her own’ 
rev'erige/flie bafely loaded Caradta'cus with chains/ 
arid in that ignominious manner delivered him' 
into. the hands of the conqueror.' 

The name of Cafaftacus had long been terrible , 
tfo the Romans / he had for dine years bravely 
fiipported that formidable Confederacy begun by 
Cafilvellaunus/ and ,,Was dfeerhed the moft expe- 
army anfw'ered by , a' general fliout of applaufe/ahd' jj rienced of the Britifh commanders, ft is, there-' 
' ’ -j - *- 11 fore/ not to be wondered at that'his defeat flioukf 

be confidered at Rbffie in the moft important, 
light/ and that the flews of his captivity {liquid 
be received' with the moft uncommoti acclama- 

1 1 1 * V % 




occafion. He told them the hour was approach-, 
Sng that mull either reftore them’ freedom and' 
independence/ or reduce them to the moft abjedt, 
ftate of flavery.' At the fame time he recounted 
to them the courage and intrepidity of their an- 
eeftors, and by whofe valour they had been fb' 
repeatedly delivered from the , tyranny and op- 

preffionof their enemies’, . , 

Thefe remoriftrances from the mouth! of the 
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Britifh generahhad the defired effedt : die whole 
army anfw'ered by a ! general fliout of applaufe/and' 
declared their refohltion of either preferving t lie if 
liberties, or periftiliig in the glorious* attempt/ 
The Romah general heafiiig the acclamation^ 
of the Britons,- was alarmed for the event/ and 
feemed averie to begifl the afrack.' The inter-' 
pofing river, the rampart faced with flints/ the! 
hanging crags, ahd die higfr erriba ttl ed ranks of 
the enemy, p re fen ted a gloomy feerie : but the 
affailants were Romans ; difficulty augmented 
dieir courage/ and glory rendered' them impa- 
tient for adlibn. 



Oftorius perceived the eagernefs of his troops/ populate.* 



tions/ Id was the uriiverfal wifh of the people in 
that' cify to fee a geileral Who had reiidered him-' 
feif fo conipituous as to check the flight of the 
imperial e : agles/ and Whofe military talents were 
at onte dreaded and admired. Accordingly Ca-' 
r'adtacus and* his whole fairiily’were fent.to Rome, 1 
in order tb'Be expole d as : public fpedlac’les t’o the 



_ , } . 

carefully lurveyed every pais Where an 
feemed practicable / having done which he led 



gene- 



but would not fuffer them to engage, till he had __ On the day appointed for' gratifying the 

attack. . r ! al’ curiofity/ the emperor and eniprefs'' were pr'e- 
' " r ‘ pared to receive the unhappy captives' in great 
The river was' eafily pafled,- 1| ftate, each being feated on a magnificent throne/ 

adorned With 1 the rirtoft fqperb 'military trophies. 



them to the charge. 



but the great difficulty lay in forcirig the ram- 
parts, which were defended by the Britons With 
the moft unfliaken firhnnefs.* In attempting this 
rh any of the Romans fell ; but' at length, 'by dint 
<&f refolution,. they prevailed ■> the ramparts, 



‘The gr'aridies 1 furtbunded the monarch/ the im r 
perial guards were drawn' up in order/ and .the 
' whole inhabitants of the city crouded‘ to be fpec- 
tators of fo unufual afight. The proceffion be- 

gari' 



f 




gau with the vaffals and dependants of Carac- 
tacus, and an exhibition of the military fpoils and 
trophies taken in the wars with the Britons, Next 
followed the brother of Caractacus, with his wife 
and daughters, whofe tears iufficiently demon- 
ftr a ted that their fpirits were equally depreffed 
with their fortunes, Blit the behaviour of Ca- 
raclacus was very different : lie marched on with 
a Heady counterlance and noble deportment ; his 
loul foared above his then condition,, and he 
looked down .with contempt on the malice or iiis 
enemies. On his approach to the imperial tri- 
bunal, he fixed his eyes on the emperor, and 
cooly addrefled him in the following words : 

“ If' my moderation had been adequate to my 
“ birth and fortune, I had entered this capital not 
as a captive, but a friend. Nor wouldff fhou, 
O Cfeiar, have difdained to rank in the num- 
“ ber of thy friends a prince like me, defeended 
“ from illuftrioiis progenitors, and veiled with 
the ihpreme .authority over many warlike nati- 
ons. Though my prefent. condition reflefts 
“ difhonour apon me, it adds luftre to your glory. 
“ I was mailer of men and arms, of horfes and 
“ chariots of war, of riches and power. Can 
“ you wonder that I fought to preferve them, and 
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" that I loft them with regret ? Though you are 
“ ambitious of univerfal empire, yet it does not 
“ follow that all men ought tamely to lubmit to 
<c your dominion. Had the hand of perfidy ] 
rc (boner betrayed me, I iliould have been lefs dif- 
** tinguiilied by misfortunes, and you by glory, 

“ Had I fallen in battle, both my name and for- 
tune had been configned to oblivion. Puniili 



<c me with death, and I iliall foon be forgotten ; 
“ permit me to live, and thy clemency ffall be 
“ immortalized/’ 

This fpirited fpeech, added to the majeftic air 
of the noble captive, greatly affe&ed the whole 
audience ; but none more than the emperor him- 
lelf, who immediately ordered the chains to be 
taken off from Cara&acils and all his family ; and 
the emprefs, who was more than an equal affo- 
ciate in the empire, received the captive Britons 
with the greateft marks of kindnefs and compaf- 
lion, and at the fame time confirmed to them the 
enjoyment of their liberty. 

The defeat of Caraftacus procured Oftorius a 
triumph; but it proved the termination of his 
fuccefs. The Britons, fired with reientment at 
the ignominious treatment of their leader, were 
roufed to vengeance. They had acquired, by 
dear-bought experience, fome knowledge of the 
Roman difeipline, and carried on the war with 
more prudence and better fuecefs than for- 
merly ; while the Romans, fluffed - with viclo- 






grew 



indolent and carelefs. 



They fell 

upon the legionary cohorts left to complete the 
chain of forts on the Severn, and would have cut 
them to pieces, had not a reinforcement fortu- 
nately arrived from the neighbouring forts and 
villages; though this did not happen before the 
pnefeft, with eight centurions, and a great many 
ioldiers, were (lain. - Nor did the revenge of the 
Britons ftop here;- they attacked a foraging party, 
and routed them, together with lome iqtiadrons 
fent to their fupport. . 

The Britons highly animated with thefe fuc- 
ceffes, continued to purfue their advantages, 
when Oftorius font out his cohorts to ftop their 



proo-refs ; but they ftiU continuing to bear down 
all “before them, he was at length obliged to 
bring up the whole force of his legions. Nor 
did even this fuperiory daunt the BritiJh courage : 
they maintained the battle till night put an end tO 
the contell, and then retired with very firth; loi's, 

The Romans were no longer confidoml .as in- 
vincible, The ftandard of liberty was again dif- 
played, and the Britons flattered themfelvess with 
being able to retaliate the injuries they had re- 
ceived from the invaders of tlicir country. 

Thefe actions were followed by innumerable 

ficirmifhes, fought with various fuccefs, in all of 
which the Silures particularly diftinguilhed rJuan- 
felves as enemies to the Romans. A raff worc| 
had, it feems, dropped from the mouth of Ofto- 
rius, which had railed in their minds the molt 
implacable reientment. He laid that the Britons 
would never be quiet till the Silures were either 
exterminated, or tranfported to another country. 
In confequence of this the Silures attacked the 
ftraggling patties of the Romans whoever they 
met them; in wood-lands or fens, as chance or 
choice, temerity or precaution, refentmenr or a- 
varice diredled ; fometimes with, and ibiuctimes 
without the orders of their refpeftive leaders. 
The Romans, indeed, had been guilty of fume 
excefies, equally repugnant to the fairimcnts of 
humanity, and the laws of a well regulated policy. 
This condufl gave the Britons advantages which 
they could not otherwife have obtained. Two 
cohorts of auxiliaries, lent out by rapacious offi- 
cers, not taking the necefiary precaution that men 
in their circumftances, not blinded by avarice, 
would. have obferved, were fuddenly attacked by 
the Britons, and cut to pieces while they were ra- 
vaging the country. The fpoils taken from rhefe 
two cohorts were, by the victorious Britons, dit 
tribnted among the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing Hates ; and this generous conduct produced 

the defired effeft, by paving the way fora general 
revolt, 

A, D. 53, Oftorius, fearing that the fplcndor 
of his triumph would be fullied by thele fulfil- • 
quent misfortunes, fell a martyr to die auxin v of 
, his mind, and died through grief for not bein'. 



able glorioufly to terminate a war fo prolperoully 
begun. This event gave new fpirics to the Bril 
tons, and they determined to hazard a general 
battle with their enemies. Manlius Viviens, a 
Roman tribune, took the command of the impe- 
rial troops, till the arrival of A ulus Dklius, who 
was appointed by the emperor to fucceed Olio- 
nus The two armies coming to an engagement, 
the Romans were defeated, and the Britons fo 
fluffed with fuccefs that they penetrated into the 
Roman. provinces, included under the name of 
Butannia Pru-na , while the legionary troops were 

greatly difpimed, and their auxiliaries throivii 
into the utmoft conflernation 

ft ,2” Lf he ofm ™ in Britain, lie found the 

ex, eAcH ‘ 1 111 " W ? ril> """“turn than he 

expected, and perceived abundant eaufe to re- 
prehend the. condiid of Manlius. The Britons 

the S Cd conl J derab N advantages, and were in 
the. high road for recovering their liberty -ml 

extirpating the invaders of their country } but this 

plonous opportunity was loft through thei 
tnteftme broils, and difeord o- ave w ] vlt t j 

mies could not have taken from them. 

Cartifrnandua 
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Cartifmandua, the perfidious queen of the Bri- j 
gantes, and who had betrayed the brave Carac- 
cacus into the hands of the Romans* now proved 
bafe to her hufband Venutius* whom Ihe aban- 
doned, and took Vellocatus, the general of her 
forces, as the partner of her bed and throne. As 
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with fafety to himfelf. But the Romans confide red 

Britain as one of the faireft jewels in the imperial 
diadem,- and Nero thought it prudent to' tread 
in thfe fteps of Claudius whofe memory he highly 
revered; 

opfsetor 



flie governed a ftate independent of Veniitius, Ihe vernmfcnt of Britain by Veranius, who boaited 

was not infenfible that this ftep mult involve her much,- but did nothing, as death overtook him 

in a war with her hufband ? but, prompted by 
luft, and depending on the affiftance of the 
Rom an Si fire facrificed her intereft, and thepeace 
of her country, to a depraved inclination,- and her 



charade r to the gratification of a lawlefs paffion. ■ 

She was not indeed miftaken in her expectations 
of being fupported by the Romans ; but her opi- 
nion of their power was fallacious. Thinking 
her allies invincible* Ihe fet no bounds to her 
paffion : Ihe openly married her minion, and even 
carried her refentment fo far againft Venutius, as 
to caufe his brother and kinfman to be put to 
death. 

Exafperated at thefe fho eking inj-dries* Venu- 
tius repaired to the Silltres* to Whom he repre- 
fented, in the moft forcible manner, the detefta- 
ble conduct of Cartifmandua, and expatiated on 
the irreparable injury fire had done her country- 
men, by bafely betraying their intrepid leader, 

Venutius did not plead in vain. Roufed by the 
ignominious treatment of their beloved general* 
they expreffied their refentment with a fury nearly- 
allied to madnefs, and bound themfelves, by the 
moft folemn aCts of their religion, either to take 
ample vengeance on the infamous betrayer of 
their country or perifh in the attempt. 

As foon as Cartifmandua was informed of the 
proceedings of Venutius, fhe immediately flew 
to the Romans for fuccour, by whom fhe was re- 
ceived with great kindnefs and refpeCt, and her 
requeft readily granted. But the Roman power 
was now greatly, weakened: difcipline had given 
place to licentioufnefs, and effeminacy had ener- 
vated the ftrength of the conquerors of the world. 

The Britons, headed by Venutius, advanced with 
confidence and ' in trepidity, and the Romans 
marched out to meet them. A dreadful battle 
enfued, and the palm of victory was for fome 
time doubtful ; but at length the Britons gained 
the advantage, and it was with the utmoft difficul- 
ty that the Romans could fave Cartifmandua from II with furprize and horror ; and during their con 



before he could carry any' of his projects into 
execution; 

Veranius was fucceeded by fhe celebrated Sue- 
tonius Paulinus, on'e of the greateft generals of 
his time, and from whofe military talents fhe Ro- 
mans entertained the moft flattering expectations. 
Indeed, a leader of courage and abilities had ne- 
ver been more wanting,- as fhe Britons elated by 
theif fuccefs, and exafperated at the injuries they 
had received* threatened the Romans with de- 
ftruCtion. 

• ' * ft y 1 

Soon after Suetonius arrived in Britain, he 
formed the refolurion of reducing the iilandof 
Anglefea (called by the Romans- Mona) the 
chief feat of the Britifh Druids, and the common 
retreat for fugitives who were enemies to Rome. 
Hence it became not only populous, but formi- 
dable, on which account Suetonius thought it a 
place abfolutely neceffary to fubdue. 

At this time Suetonius was encamped with the 
principal part of his army in North Wales * and 
as the’ Ifle of Anglefea was feparated from 
the land only by a narrow channel, he caufed 
flat-bottomed boats to be conftruCted for car- 
rying over his legions, but ordered his horfe 
to ford the ftream. Suetonius perceived the in- 
habitants Were drawn up at lome diftance from thd 
fhore, and therefore landed his troops with very 
little oppofition. But the Britons foon advanced 
with the utmoft fury to meet the Romans, who 
wereftruck with a ftvperftitious terror at a fcene 
which now prefented itfelf to their view. In the 
rear of the Britifh army were a multitude of wo- 
men running about with their Jiair difhevelled* 
and torches in their hands, making the moft dif- 
mal lamentations ; while the Druids lifted uji 
their hands to heaven, and made the air refound 
with the moft dreadful imprecations. This tin- 
yfual fight, and the hideous yellings with which 
it was accompanied, ftruclc the Roman troops 



falling into the hands of her enraged hufband, 
while Venutius made himfelf m after of the great- 
er part of her territories. 

This fuccefs fo raifed the fpirits of the Britons, 
that they made frequent attacks upon the Ro- 
mans, and in general, obtained confiderable ad- 
vantage. The propraetor Didius, who was very 
old and infirm when he firft arrived in Britain, 
could not lead his army' in perfon againft them : 
he entrufted the command to generals much infe- 
rior to him in merit, and the confequences re- 
flected a ftain upon the honour ' of the Romans. 
Didius faw with grief this fudden reverfe of for- 
tune, and fell a victim to the complicated attacks 
of difeafe and vexation. 

A. D. 58. About this time the emperor Clau- 
dius paid the debt of nature, and was fucceeded 
in the imperial dignity by Nero, his adopted. fon. 
This prince had no ambition for military honours, 
and would probably have declined all farther at- 
tempts to fubjugate Britain, could he have done it 

No. . .. 
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fternation, a flight of arrows from the enemy did 
great execution. At length, animated by their* 
general, and abafhed at being thrown into con- 
fufion by women and priefts, the Romans im~ 
petuoufly attacked the Britons fword in hand* 
killed great numbers, put the reft to flight and 
made themfelves matters of the ifland. After the 
defeat, Suetonius found a great number of fires 
in the confecrated groves, and being informed 
that they were intended for the facrifice of the 
Roman prifoners who fhould be taken in the 
battle (for the Druids had allured the people of 
victory) he was fo exafperated at the defigned 
cruelty of thofe . priefts, that he ordered all the 
Druids that could be feized to be thrown into the 
fires they had prepared, that they might fuffer 
the death they had intended for others. He then 
overturned their altars, demolilhed their magical 
woods, deftroyed their myfterious groves, and put 
an effectual ftop to Druidifm, The fmail remnant 
of the Druids -finding themfelves deprived of 

H their 
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their ceremonies and habitations, and moreover 
expofed to continual dangers from the avcrfion of 
the Romans, letired to Ireland and the Hebrides, 
which are fuppoied to have been the original feats 
of their worlhip, and Suetonius began to build 
forts for the prelervation of the ifland he had con- 
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But while Suetonius was thus em- 



ployed in the remoter parts of the kingdom, he 
was called to the interior provinces by an event 
of the utmoft importance, and which threatened 
fixe total deftruftion of the Roman power in Bri- 
tain. lire vices of Nero were rifen to the mo ft 
fhamefttl height, inlomuch that the ftate of Bri- 
tain was entirely changed. A new mode of go- 
vernment was introduced, and an imperial ex- 
chequer eftablifhecl in the ifland. . Catus De- 
claims, a man of the.moft deteftable character, 
was lent to refide in Britain as procurator, or fu~ 
perintendant of the finances. Claudius had wifely 
remitted the confifcation of the eftates belonging 
to the Britons, who had rebelled againft him ; but 
Catus, eftablifhed a court of reiumption, by which 
he pretended to adjudge thofe eftates to the im- 
perial treafuiy. The opprefled Britons in vain 
prefented remonftrances againft fuch unlawful 
practices j the procurator, at once a monfter of j 
avarice artd injuftice, inftead of granting them 
redrefs, treated them with infolencc ; their mis- 
fortunes were increafed, and their mileries made 
a fubjedi of. ridicule, Thefe afts of wanton ty- 
ranny raifed a general I'pirit of refentment among 
the Britons, and the whole nation was ripe for a 
revolt,* when an incident happened which kindled 
the latent fparks of vengeance into a dangerous 
flame of open rebellion. 

The Iceni, whofe Country bordered on the co- 
lony of Camelodunum, had, ever fince their laft 
defeat, lived under the protection of the Romans, 
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female fex, ordered her to be publickly 1 courged, 
and fullered the common ldldiers to violate the 
chaftity of her daughters. 

Thefe Blocking barbarities, together with the 
many cruel and flagrant afts of injuftice praftiled 
by Catus Decianus, the procurator, ftirrai up a 
general lpirit of refentment in the breads of the 
Britons, and an inlurreition immediately took, 
place throughout the ifland. The Iceni, as being 
the moft deeply interefted, were the firft who de- 
clared themfelves openly •, and their example was 
immediately followed by their neighbours the 
Trinobantes. The next who joined the mal- 
contents was Venn tius, hufband to the perfidious 
Cartifmandua. The parti fans of that baft* wo- 
man, forgetting their particular quarrels, and 
former amity with the Romans, united with their 
countrymen on dlls occafion, and even all the 
fubjected ftates engaged in the confederacy ; l"o 
that the Britifh army confided of a much 
grearer number of lighting men, titan had ever 
been brought into the field on any former emer- 
gency. 

This powerful army was headed by Boadicva, 
who paiim d the injuries received by hcrielf and 
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her th.Ui .hi' : . in the moll lively colours j the con 
lequencr <a which was, that the Britons, fired 
with a ddire of pouring defhmftion on the heads 
of their cruel opprellbts, bound themfelves, iti 
tlie moll folemn manner, to revenge the injuries 
of their country, orperifh in the attempt. 

The Britons begun their operations by an at- 
tack upon the Roman colony at Cameh.nl mmm, 
which was taken bv dorm, the garrilbn put to the 
fword, and the whole place plundered and burnt. 
They likewise ddlroycd the temple of Claudius, 
and, continuing their ravages, i'pread tkvafla- 
tion over the whole < ounny fuhject to the Ro- 
mans. Petillus Cereal is, who commanded the 
but were governed by a princeof their own, whofe ninth legion, marched to the a (Ti (lance of lus 

name was Prafatagus. The friendlhip in which countrymen, and was met by the Britons. A 



he lived with die Romans gave him great oppor- 
tunities of enriching his family, though he never 
tiled any means to increafe. his wealth by illegal 
mcafurCsv He had no fon, and only two daugh- 
ters, whoirij at his death he left under the care 
of their mother Boadicea, a woman who pof- 
felled a fpirit fnperior either to birth or fortune. 
In order to fecure a protection for his children, 
Pralatagns condituted Nero, the Roman em- 
peror, coheir with, his two daughters - in all his 
wealth and poffefllons, imagining that gratitude 
would ijaduce the Romans to become the friendly 
guardiaqs of his family, ' But in this he was 
greatly deceived, for the generous legacy, inftead 
of exciting.grarit.ude, proved an incentive to ra- 
pacity. Catus Dedanus, the inhuman procu- 
rator, feized upon the whole, and the dominions 
of Prafatagus became a prey to the licentioufndTs 
of the Roman centurions. 

- Boadicea, the wife of Prafatagus, routed by the 
injuftice done to herlelf and, family> remonftrated 
warmly againft thole iniquitous proceedings, and 
loudly exclaimed againft the injury -done to her 
daughters by depriving them of their inheritance j 
but inftead of meeting with any redrefs, the. was 
treated in a manner that refiefls difgtace upon hu- 
manity. Catus Decianus, the inhuman procu- 
rator, regardlels of, the dignity of her ftation, 
the rules of decency, jnd the refpedl due to the 



dreadful conftidt enllied, in which all the foot of 
the legion were cut to pieces, and Cercalis would 
have been taken priloner, had he not fled on 
horfeback to the camp of the Romans. 

During thefe tranfaflions Catus Decianus, the 
infamous procurator, eonlcious that his own ra- 
pacity and injuftice had given occafion to the 
infurreftion, and Ms negligence fuflered it to 
grow formidable, fled to Gaul, and by that means 
eluded at. once the vengeance of the Britons, and 
the hatred of his own people. 

As foon as Suetonius was informed of the ge- 
neral infurrecrion of the Britons, and the ravages 
they had committed, he immediately left Angle- 
lea, and marched his army with the utmoft expe- 
dition to London, which was then famous both 
for its wealth and commerce. But finding this- 
place not ftrong enough to refill the attack of the 
enemy with the finall body of forces he had 
brought thither, he retired to a confiderable dif- 

tance on die Surry fide of the Thames, taking 
with him fuch of the inhabitants as preferred the 
preservation of their lives to that of their wealth. 

Boadicea, being informed that the Roman ge- 
neral had reached London, marched thither with 
her army, but finding it abandoned by the enemy, 
Hie wreaked her vengeance on the inhabitants, 
putting every Roman to the fword, and then re 
cl uc. cci the. place to* She Juul bcfiifi? tie - 
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UNDE.R THE ROMANS; 



ffcroyed the city of Verulam, and put all the in- 
habitants to death ; and the whole number who 
fell facrifices to her refentment are faid to, have 
been not lefs than feventy thaufand. ■ • . 

The Roman general, having collefled, by the 
affiftance of the Belgic Britons, who ffcill retained 
their allegiance to the Romans, a frefli recruit of 
. ten thoufand men, advanced with indefatigable 
expedition, in order to retaliate on the Britons 
their late ravages and mafiacres. Senfible of the 
enterprizing fpirit of Boadicea, at the head of a 
formidable army, he prudently potted his forces 
in fuch order as might bett enable them to fuftain 
the impetuofity of the fir ft attack, without break- 
ing their ranks. With this view he placed his 
legionary troops in the center, the light army on 
•each fide, and the cavalry on the wings, having 
in his rear a large, wood, and an extenfive plain 
in his front, fo that he was freed from all.appre- 
henfion of ambufcade, as well as fecure of a re- 
treat, if overpowered by the enemy. 

In this fituation did Suetonius wait, the ap- 
proach of the Britons nor was it long before 
they appeared to his view. Elated- by their late 
fuccefs, and hoping to extirminate at once the 
whole power of the Romans, they haftened tq the 
attack ; and thinking themfelvesiure of vitlory, 
took their wives and children .with them, that 
they might be fpeftators of the flaughter, and 
affilfc in the plunder. 

At the 'head of theBritilli army, appeared Boa- 
tlicea, drawn in a chariot, with her two. daughters, i 
She patted between the ranks of her army, and 
in order to encourage the, timorous, and animate 
the brave, addreffed them in a fpeech to the fol- 
lowing •elieC': : v!,.,.' 5 , i 

“ I am not come hither, - faid fee,! from any 
“ pre-eminence of royal- birth, but from a .lenfe 
“ of endangered liberty,' 'which, ought., to be 
c’herifhed in the bread of every individual, from ( 
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the higheft to the loweft. .; Indeed die ftripes 
« I have, received, and. the violated honours, of, 
*f my daughters^ were .• there* -no other , mdtiyes, ! 
would be abundantly fuffieknt, .aso a. private j 
perfon, to- animate mei to revenge ;• but there - 1 
is a greater call than my ownirijuries ; the call ' 
“ of my country. The Roman luft.is unbound- 
ed; it knows, no diftindtion..; the bid as well as 
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the young are .'raviflied : ,b tit: divine vengeance 
“"never fleeps on fuch occafions. j." it always .treads 

“' upon the 'heel's ott crimes .like thefe. . The.oniy 
“ legion that have dared to meet y'otin arms in the 
“ open field have been cut to pieces; .while the 
t( others meanly concealed themfelves from: dan- 
“ get- within the- camp,, or laved themfelves from 
“ -the avenging fword of juftice by. a precipitate 
“ flight. Tlie very flrouts.of the Britons, with- 
“ out their weapons, are fuffieient -to ftrike.-th.e 
“ Roman army with terror. ■ Confider theicaufes 
“ of the War, and you. will : not hefitat.e. a Angle 
“ moment iri refolying to ■. conquer oiv perifli, 
“ Though a woman, this is my fixed: purpbfe : 
“ you that are men may, by refufmg the alter- 
“ native, live and be l'laves.” - , i ■: 

This fpeech was received with univerfal ap- 
plaufe by the Britilh army, who teftified their fa- 
tisfaftion by the loudeft fliouts.and acclamations. 
Nor was the Roman generalbehind hand in. endea- 
vouring to animate his. troops to .face fo formida- 
ble and refolute an enemy. ' As. the matt power- 



ful motive to excite their valour, he told them 
that though the enemy were fuperior in number, 
they were headed by-a weak, d'aring-and ambitious 
woman, and fet before- them the glory that would 
refult from quelling fylc-h lawlefs inliirredtions, as 
were attended with every circumftance of the 
rnoft horrid cruelty; By thele reprefentations he 
raifed fuch a fpirit of emulation in his little army, 
that, with an univerfal plaudit, 'they declared 
themfelves ready for an immediate attack; 

The engagement was begun by the Britons 
with a furious dilcharge of darts, which were no 
fooner fpent than the Romans fallied forth, and 
charged them in the open plain with the utmoft 
. impetuofity. The Britons fought with great ob- 
ftinacy and perfeverance, though without. order or 
' diftinffion ; but at length they .were.obliged to 
, yield to, , the difctpline and valour of their -ene- 
mies, who routed them with great flaughter. 
Their lofs amounted to 80,000 killed in the bat- 
tle and in the purfuit, bolides an infinite number 
of captives doomed to perpetual flavery. The 
Romans had not above 400 killed, and as many 
wounded'; but it- is to .be conftdered, that, the 

* I ^ # * J 

carnage of the Britons was. more -general by their 
having furrouiided the field with a chain of car- 
riages, which, after the defeat, impeded their 
flight, and fo atally retarded their retreat, that ma- 
ny were facrificed to the refentment qf the Romans, 
who might have otherwise made their efcape* 
Nqtwithftanding.the ill fuccefs of this attempt, 
..the. Britons, .were lb . far from -being diflieartened 
that they prepared themfelves for, another attacks 
■ but -they were diverted., froni this relojiition by 

. the fudden death of Rqa.dicea, who* finding her 
hopes fru fixated, and disappointed qf her- revenge* 
put a period to her own q^iftence by poifon- Thi$ 
calamity d;ifconcerted all t h e i i; , qn e a ill r e s v a n d after 
having performed her funeral obfe,quiea* themain 
.body of. jhe ; Brito ns ^immediately difpeyiedj. and 
retired with all, hafte to. their refpe&ivq cUftri&s* 
;.The ; Rora^n general ..took every advantage of: 
•hip fuccefs, r^ndnfed -.the pnoft cri| el means to pre r 
yent-the. Erkops from,, re;a/fembiing.;thcir forces,. 
He cleflroyed the countries of thole who had.ap- 
peared. as with -fire and lword,. and drove 

away th^; cattle, from, -the Britons wherever he 
.Weigt. ^nfortuniat.ely for themfelves, they had 
.n,q cornel had per funded them,' that 

it. Was unqqqefiary to fave any, as the. Roman gray- 
narks would- foon ..be. in their polTeffion,,.. Xhu£ 
imptoyidendy of fucce% they . had . pe-, 

glefted the duties of agriculture* and by their 
q\yn rem-iffnefs, the horrors of . famine fucceeded 

dlpft Of .. V 

, But .notwitfiftanding thefe complicated circunir 
fiances of ddftrefs, great numbers of the Britons 
determined not to- lay down their arqns .bfipkept 
wandering, about the country in Email par ties,., re^ 
fo-fyed rather to periffi by famine. dW', make the 
fcaft otto, of fubmiffion to the Romans,., Juliu? 
(pafficanus,- who fucceedecl Cams in -rhh pfoprm-f 
torfhip, amazed,, at fuch a hardy relblupon in , a 
people fo, diftreffed, was led to impute it. to the 
feverity of Suetonius ; Baulinus ; aiidj thetqfefe 
wrote t.oRome, informing the emperor, that, Vm-lds 
that,. officer was. recalled, the war could' not ,bc 

brought to a termination,. ^ .... ^ s 
■ On the receipt, of this inlbrprr.tion, ' the emperor 
immediately d ilpatched his freedman Polycletus 

‘ "■ ' to 
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to Britain, in order to take cognizance of the af- 
fair, and to enquire into the truth of what Cl-affi- 
•canus had afferted. The report of Polyclettis 
was greatly in favour of Suetonius, notwithftand- 
ing which, as that general had rendered himfelf 



particularly obnoxious to the Britons, on accbunt 
of his deftroying the Druids, it was deemed po- 
litically prudent to recall him, and Petronim 
Turpilianus was appointed to fucceed him as pro- 
prietor of Britain.- 
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Pefronius Purpitlmius treats the 'Britons with great mo deration } and after governing them for 
three years , returns • with honour to Rome.' lie is fuccceded by i'rebclMus Maximus ^ under whom 
the legions mutiny , and oblige him to defert the iflancL Phe emperor Nero dies > and during 
the jhort' reigns of Galba and Otho y his JucceJforSy the Britons continue undijlurhed * / itelluis 2 

bein p' eftablijhed on the imperial throne , appoints VeSHus Bolanus proprietor of 



He con 



of VilelliuSy but on the accejfion of Vcfpafuin he is rr 

c The Briton Ss under J\ matins 
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trailed , and Petilius Cerealis appointed proprietor tn hts fiead . ,»/ *»*#**> 

■make Jeveral attacks upon the Roman territories , but are defeated by Cerealis, who reduces the 

•whole country of the Brigantes. Cerealis is fneceeded by Julius Front! nut, who Jubdues the 
Siltircs. He is recalled , and Julius Agricola appointed' proprietor in his fiead. He reduces the 

Or dovices, and completes the conquefi of Anglefea, which had been begun by Suetonius, By his 

wife adminiftration he procures the good will and affebtiou of the Britons, who follow the manners 
and maxims of the Romans. He advances into Scotland, and fortifies the tfihmus between the 
Forth and Clyde. Marches againft the Caledonians , and defeats them. Has a fecund engagement 
with them, and obtains a complete viSlory. Reduces the. Ilorefti and the inhabitants of the Orkney 
Jfiands, after which he fails round the whole coaft of Britain. He is recalled, and put to death 
by the emperor Domitian . 



A. D.T3ETRONIUS Turpilianus, the fuccef- 
6a. Jp of Suetonius, arrived in Britain at the 
beginning of the year fixty-two,- and by the m i ki- 
ll e is of his adminiftration accomplilhed what the 
-military feverities of his predeceffor could not ef- 
fect. Inftead of haraffing the Britons, and keep- 
ing alive their refentment by new injuries, he dif- 
fered them to enjoy umnolefted repofe. By this 
prudent conduit, their rage abated, their Ioffes 
were forgotten, and many of the revolted ftates 
returned to their obedience. Peace once more 
-extended her olive branch over the defolated 
country, and plentiful harvefts crowned the 
fields that had been laid wafte' by the fword of 
'war, ■ 1 1 






After Turpilianus had refided three years in 
Britain he returned to R6me, where he was re- 
ceived with the moft univerfal applaufe. -Tri- 
umphant honours were decreed him by the fe- 
nded and the Romans were .convinced, from 
experience, that moderation and- lenity were more 
effeitual in fubduing the Britons;, than perfecutlon 
and tyranny. 

■ A. D. 65. Turpilianus was -fucceeded in the 
government of Britain by Trebellius Maximus, 
■who, piirfuing the fame plan of conduit with his 
predeceffor, the Britons were gradually reconciled 
to the laws and ciiftoms of the Romans. But the 
tranqiiil ftsite of Britain not furnifhing the Roman 
legions with thofe advantages they had'expefted, 
they -became mutinous, and being encouraged 
by RofciusCelius, a proftffed enemy to Trebel- 
, the propraetor was obliged to quit theifiand, 
fiy for 1 protection to Vitellius, “who then com- 
manded the Romah army in Germany. 

A. D. 68. About this time the world was de- 
livered of that monfter of nature, Nero, who, 
tired of life, put an end to his own exiftencc, 
During tlye fhort reigns of tlie two fuceeeding 
emperors/ Ghlba 'and Otho, ; the Britons ’conti- 




nued in a perfect Hate of tranquillity. There was 
not any governor during this period, the Roman 
troops in Britain being commanded by their feve- 
ral tribunes, among whom RofciusCelius alTumed 
the chief authority. 

A. D. 69. On the acceffion of Vitellius to the 

imperial throne, Vedtius Bolanus was font to cake 
the command of the Roman troops in Britain* 
This governor, being naturally of a quiet 
and eafy dilpofition, fufFered tine Britons to 
live in peace and tranquillity, and at the fame 
time retained the good will of his fokUcrs, He 
continued to govern during rice reign of Vied- 
Bus, but on the accefiion of Vefpafian to the im- 
perial dignity, he was recalled, and Petilius Ce- 
realis appointed proprtetor in his Head. 

Between the departure of Veetius Bolanus and 
the arrival of Petilius Cerealis, the injured Ve- 
nutius, > who was (till at the head of the Brigantes, 
thinking this a favourable opportunity of reveng- 
ing himfelf.on the Romans for having efpoufwl 
the party of his wife Cartifmandua, perfuaded 
them to revolt, and being joined by other nations, 
he made ieveral attacks upon the Roman terri - 
tories. - In thefe attempts he might have proved 

fuccefsful, had it not been for the unexpected ar- 
rival of tire hew governor. Cerealis was at once 
an 'experienced and enterprizing general, and had 
particularly diftinguiftied himfelf for his military 
abilities on the continent. Nofooner, therefore, 
did he hear of the proceedings of Venurius, than 
he immediately marched againft him, and, attack- 
ing the Britons, defeated them in feveral battles ; 
nor would he reft till he hacl reduced the whole 
country of the Brigantes, which being the moft 
potent of the Britilh nation, rendered Jus name 
a terror. to the reft, 

A, Di 74; After Cerealis had continued go- 
vernor of Britain about the fpaee of four years. he 
was repaikd, and. Julius Erontinus 
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propraetor in his {lead.. This commander was 
perfectly (killed in the art of war; notwithstanding 
which it might have been expected that he would 
have made a d ifadvantageou s figure, in coming 
after. fuch an illuftrious general as Cerealis j but 
he fupported the dignity of the empire with equal 
capacity, and acquired an equal portion of ho- 
nour, in fubduing the Silures, who inhabited the 
foreft of Deane, and the counties of Hereford 
and Monmouth. 

. A. D. 78. Towards the latter end of Vefpa- 
fian’s reign Frontinus was recalled, and his place 
fupplied by the celebrated Julius-Agricola, who 
had ferved in Britain under Suetonius and Cere- 
alis; and particularly diftinguifhed himfelf, on 
various occafions, for his great valour and mili- 
taryabilities. 

: .Soon after the departure of Frontinus from 
Biitain, the Ordovices, or inhabitants of North 
Wales, revolted, and furprizing a body of Roman 
cavalry quartered upon their frontiers, cut them 
to pieces. In confequence of this Agricola 
who had juft arrived, immediately affembled his 
army, and marched with the utmoft expedition 
to fupprefs an infurreftion that portended the molt 
dangerous confequences. As foon as the Ordo- 
vices were informed of his approach, they fled to 
their rocks and mountains for (afety ; but thefe 
were of no effectual ul'e againft a commander of 
fuch confummate abilities : he routed them from 
plains, drove them from precipices, and purfued 
them through places before deemed inacceffible. 
Finding, therefore, that neither the obftruftions 
raifed by art, or perfonal courage, could avail 
againft the fuperior {kill. of the Roman comman- 
der, the Ordoyices fubmitted themfelves to his 
clemency, and peace was once more reftored in 
that part of the ifland. 

A. D. 79. Having fubjugated the country of 
the Ordovices, Agricola, early in the following 
ipring, determined to compleat the conqueft of 
Anglefea, which had been begun by Suetonius, 
but who was fuddenly recalled before he coulcl 
compleat his defign. After carefully furveying 
the ftreight which feparates Anglefea from the 
coaft of Wales, he difcovered a ford, and com- 
manding his cavalry to fwim acrofs, they imme- 
diately obeyed his orders, and landed on. the op- 
pofite fide without the leaft oppofition. Intimi- 
dated at the fight of the Romans, the inhabitants 
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not cruel; . He punifhed crimes with rigour, but 
often pardoned faults. The common foldiers 
became ' modeft and agreeable, the officers gene- 
rous and humane.- Fie was an inveterate .enemy 
to every fpecies of corruption. No rigour was 
pradfifed in collecting the tribute, no iniquitous 
impofitions were fullered; He coveted not re- 
fpect when it owed its origin to fear ; but che- 
rifhed obedience v/hc n it flowed from the heart; 
The Britons were happy under his government ; 
and rather revered him as a parent, than feared' 
him as a tyrant. They eherifhed a real attach- 
ment for his perl on, and imitated his conduCt. 
From his prudent conduct he was equally refpec- 
ted both by Britons and Romans, and became the 
favourite objedt of all parties ; fo that on the de- 
mife of the emperor Vefpafian,- which happened 
about this period, his fon Titus, who fucceeded 
him, confirmed Agricola in the government of 
Britain. 

A. D. 80. Early in the enfuing fpring Agricola 
proceeded to fu.bjugate the- remaining unlubdued 
provinces, . by the political mode of extending the 
fword with one hand, and the olive branch with 
the other, at once menacing the refraftory Britons 
with all the horrors of war, and courting them to 
partake of the bleffings of peace. This prudent 
meafure had the defired e fie ft ; the alluring argu- 
ments he ufed to invite them to fubmiffion proved 
efficacious, and he foon prevailed on feveral ca- 
pital cities to receive Roman garrifons ; fo that 
partly by perfuafion, and partly by .his military 
abilities, he fucceeded wherever he went, and at. 
length finifhed the conqueft of what is now called 

England. 



The following winter Agricola employed him- 
felf in making farther improvements on the civil . 
regulations of the Britons, and took every mea-- 
fure he could projeft not only to reconcile them 
to the laws and power of the Roman empire, but 
likewife to the Roman cuftoms, manners and 
arts. To effeftthis, heerefted courts of judica- 
ture and other public buildings, and by encou- 
raging induftry, and difcountenancing (loth, ex- 
cited a generous rivalry in the exertion of every 
faculty that diftinguifhes rational and intelligent 
beings. He erefted public academies for the 
inftruftion and education of the fons of perfons 
of power and property in the liberal arts* ( by 
which means many of the Britifb youth difplayed 



flew for fafety to their woods and mountains ; but an extraordinary genius for the fciences, andthofe 
reflecting that it would be in vain to oppofe fo who before defpifed the Roman tongue, and the 

powerful a commander, they came out of their ornamental branch of oratory, now drove to ex 



hiding places and fued for peace, which was rea- 
dily granted, and Agricola took immediate pof- 
feffion of the ifland. 

After this fuccefsful expedition, Agricola re- 
turned to the northern provinces of the ifland, 
where he employed the winter in endeavouring to 
conciliate the affections of the Britons. Prudent 
by the errors of his predeqeffors, he made it his 
chief ftudy to avoid the rocks on which they 
had feverally fplit. He was moderate without 
relaxing in the diftribution of juftice, liberal 
without profufion, and though affable to all, his 
dignity was never loft to any. He was particularly 
careful to reform the difcipline of his army, and 
to reftrain the licentioufnefs of his troops, that 
no frefli caufe of difpu te, might arife from their 
infolence and oppreffion. He was fevere, but 
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cel in reading the belt authors with propriety and 
elegance. In fliort, by preferring the. rifing ge- 
nius of the Britons to the confirmed abilities of the 
Romans, he prompted the former to fuch vigo- 
rous efforts in equalling the latter, that at length 
the Roman language, habit, cuftoms and manners 
univerfally prevailed ; fo that it may be juftly 

faid to the honour -of this great commander, that 
he introduced into the ifland an entire reformation 
in policy and literature, which are the greatcft 
ornaments of every nation throughout the uni- 
verfe. 

- A. D. 81. The following fpring, which was 
the third year of his adminiftration. Agricola- 
having fettled every thing to his fatisfadion in. 
South Britain, relolved to enter upon new difco- 

veries, and to explore the northern parts of the 
I ifland. 
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ifland. In consequence of this determination he 
penetrated as far as the frith of the river T ay in 
Scotland, conquering dll the countries as he 
went, and building forts to fecure his conquefts. 
Thefe forts were fo advantageoufly Situated, and 
fo faithfully maintained, that not even one of them 
was ever taken, abandoned or betrayed. They were 
well Supplied with provisions, and garrilbned with 
brave and intrepid Soldiers, who, by occasional 
Sallies, kept the enemy in continual alarms. 

A.D. 82. The fourth year, of Agricola’s go- 
vernment was principally fpent in improving the 
conquefts he had obtained the preceding Summer. 
He led his army a considerable diftance to the 
northward of the forts he had eredted, and fub- 
dued feveral of the lmaller tribes. Having done 
this he erected a chain of forts acrols the iithmus 
between the Clyde and the Forth, in order to pre- 
vent the incurfions of the Caledonians, a people 
then unfubdued, and governed by a prince of 
great courage and experience. By thefe forts all 
communication between the Britons and Caledo- 
nians was cut off, by which Agricola was enabled 
to purfue, with more attention, his favourite 
Scheme of making the Britons fond of die arts and 
manners of the Romans. 

A, D. 83. Agricola, being defirous of ex- 
tending his conquefts, and exploring regions yet 
undilcovered, fet out for that purpoic early in the 
enfuing Ipring. Fie penetrated beyond the 
frith, and embarking his army on board a fleet 
equipped for the purpofe, failed along the wef- 
tern coafts of Scotland, took a view of clivers 
iflanda dilpcrled in the Atlantic and Caledonian 
feas, landed in feveral places, and, in different 
engagements, defeated the clans who took up 
arms in defence of their country. In this expe- 
dition he took a furvey of Ireland, projected a 
plan for invading it, and afterwards transmitted 
to Rome a computation of the number of forces 
that might effedt its conqueftj nay, he even pro- 
ceeded fo far as to quarter his troops in that part 
of Britain which is oppofite to tire Irilh coaft. 
But he was prevented, from carrying his defign 
into execution by the envy and jealouiy of Do- 
inkian, who had then, on the death of Titus, 
Succeeded to the imperial dignity. 

The proceedings of Agricola greatly alarmed 
the Caledonians, who immediately railed a very 
powerful army in order to oppofe the invader of 
their country. The Roman general being in- 
formed of their intentions, ordered his fleet to 
fail along the coaft, while he himfelf marched 
forward, at the head of his army, in order to en- 
gage them. 

The Caledonians were headed by Galgacus, a 
prince admired for his military abilities, and hav- 
ing ferved under the Romans, was no ftranger to 

Flis troops were 
greatly fuperior in numbers to thole of Agricola, 
in confequence of which, when the latter arrived, 
be divided his army into three feparate bodies, 
that he might not be Surrounded by their num- 
bers, or circumvented by their fuperior know- 
ledge of the country. 

Galgacus, finding his defign of furroundtn 
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the Roman army fruftrated, immediately forme 
his forces into one body, and furprizing in the 
bight the ninth legion, which lay at a diftance 
from the army, attacked them with the utmoft Jj government 
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impetuofity. Intelligence of this being made 
known to Agricola he immediately difpatched a 
reinforcement of light armed troops to their af- 
fiftance, the appearance of whom intimidated the 
enemy, and animated with frefli vigour the de- 
fpairing legion, who were on the very point of 
being cut to pieces. The Caledonians would 
have willingly retired, bur as they were fonn fur- 
rounded by the Romans, they found then delves 
obliged to maintain the battle, which was fought 
forfome time with equal obflinacy on both (ides. 
At length the palm of vidlory was w railed from 
the Caledonians, great numbers were killed, and 
the reft fled for flicker to the adjacent woods and 
mountains, whither the Romans did not think 
it prudent to purfue them. 

Though the Caledonians were defeated, they 
were far from being difpirited ; they imputed 
their overthrow rather to unforeieen accidents than 
to the valour of the Romans, and rcfolved once 
more to try the event of another battle. For this 
purpofe they Sent all their wives and children 
into their fortified towns, and aflembied an army 
fuperior to that which they had firll brought into 
the field. But before t! ey were ready to march 
againft the enemy, the iealbn was too far ad- 
vanced, and Galgacus pur them into winter quur 
ters to be ready againft the enfuing campaign. 

A. P. 84. Agricola was not to be intimidated 
by any mealures that could be purified by Gal- 

Early in the ipring he renewed his mili- 
tary operations, by fending his fleet before him, 
with orders to land occafionally in different places, 
and fpread the alarm along the coaft of Scotland j, 
while he himlelf marched attl.f head of his army 
to the Grampian hills, cm which he found the 
Caledonians polled, to the number of 30,000, 
commanded by their prince Galgacus. 

As foon as the Caledonian leader was apprized 
of the approach of the Roman army, he prepared; 
himfelf for battle > and in order to imprda the 
minds of his troops wirh fpirk and intrepidity, 
he addreffed them as follows : “ When 1 co nil dec 






gacus 



the caufe of this war, and the prefent crifis, I 
have reafon. to p relume that the future happiuef? 
and freedom of the whole Ifland will date their 
births from this day ; for we are the molt valiant 
of the Britons, feared in the remoteft regions be-* 
yond the ken of thole nations who are en (laved 
by the enemy, fo that our eyes are yet unpolluted, 
and free from the contagion of foreign tyranny } 
and this fecret recefs, unknown to fame,' has hi- 



therto prefervedtis in all the bleflings of liberty 
Beyond us is no nation, nothing but waves and 
rocks, and on that fide, nothing but the 




and ilavery which is to be expected from the Ro- 
mans, a people infatiabie in their lulls, and un- 
bounded in their ambition. Thole robbers of the 
world, and ravagers of the umverfe, now the ex- 
hauited continent can no more furnifli their ra- 
pines, endeavour to rifle the wide feas and ocean. 
Where they meet with opulent enemies, their cru- 
proceeds from avarice, when with the poof 
it riles from ambition. The raft and weft, exten- 
five as they are, cannot fatiatc their voracious 
minds. They, and they alone, with equal gree- 
dinefa, grafp at the riches and poverty of all na- 
tions; devastation, murders and extirpations pals 

with them under the falfe names of empire and 

e-ftahijihing peace 

in 
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in thofe provinces they have rendered defolate. 

Our goods are their tribute ; our corn their pro- 
vifion, and our bodies their tools for all kinds of 
drudgery. Other flaves, whom nature and for- 
tune have deftined to fervitude, are nourifhed by 
their mailers ; but the Britons alone purchafe their 
own bondage, and maintain and fupport their op- 
preffors. Was the courage of our enemies in war 
equal to their debaucheries in peace. We might 
juftly dread their arms, but their glory is all ow- 
ing to our diffentions. Our union will difperfe 
their forces that are gathered out of many nations, 
fo that one mifearriage of theirs will diffolve their 
whole power. ' In fine, there you fee tribute and 
flavery ; here, death or liberty. Therefore let 
us confider the glory of our anceftors, and the 
fate of our pofterity.” 

This fpeech had the defined effedlp the Cale- 
donians were animated to a degree of enthufiafm, 
and with one voice vowed to be revenged on their 
enemies, or perilh in the attempt. N or did Agri- 
Cola forget to animate his troops with all the ener- 
getic powers of Roman eloquence. 

The Caledonian army was difpofed in the moft 
proper manner for Itriking the enemy with terror, ' 
by a pompous difplay of their numbers. ~ The 
firft line of the infantry was drawn up at the foot 
of the Grampian mountain, and the reft on the 
afeeht behind, while the cavalry, _ with the cha- 
riots of war in the front of their line, Ikirtedthe 
plain beneath. The Romans were drawn up in 
two lines, one behind the other : the firft confifted 
of eight thoufand auxiliary foot and three thou- 
fand horfe ; and the feconcl was made up of the I! pretence of promoting him to the government of 



donians, no lefs than ten thoufand being flam on 
the field , while the lofs of the Romans did not 
exceed three hundread and fifty. The diftrefs 

- * I * - J ^ * 

of the -unhappy fugitives is not to be .defcribecl. 
Driven to clefpair, many of the chieftains maffa- 
cred their own children that they might not be 
expofed to the miferies of want, or violated and 
enflaved by the infuking Romans.- The multitude 
in the firft tranfport of their phrenzy fet fire to 
their habitations, and .then concealed themfelves 
in lblitary cliffs and caves, and in. thofe unfocial 
receffes bewailed their accumulated misfortunes,. 

The feafon being .far advanced the viftorious 
Agricola marched back with his army to the {hire, 
of Angus, inhabited by a people called the Ho- 
refti, who immediately fubmitted to his govern^ 
merit, - and delivered hoftages for their good be-. 

haviour. From hence he embarked his forces on 

, * 

board the fleet, and failing to the northward, 
landed on the Orkney Elands* the inhabitants 
of which quietly fubmitted. He then ordered 
the commander of his fleet to fail round the 
whole coaft of Britain, which was accordingly 
effedted, and at length arriving at the port of 
Sandwich, he there difembarked his troops, 'and 
led them into winter quarters. 

The great atchievements of Agricola, inftead, 
of procuring him refpeft and efteem from his 
royal matter, not only brought him into difgrSCce, 
but even proved fatal to him. The infamous 
Domitian, who then filled the imperial throne, 
grew jealous of the reputation of his general, and 
ordered him to be recalled. This he did under 



Roman legions. 

As foon as the fignal was given for engaging, 
both armies began the conteft with amazing intre- 
pidity. The battle was fierce and obftinate, and 
for fome time, greatly in favour of the Caledoni- 



Syria, but, in reality, that a final period might be 
put to his viftories. In obedience to Domitian's 
orders, Agricola returned to Rome, where tri- 
umphal honours, and a ftatue crowned with lau* 
rel, were decreed him by the fenate. But he 



ans. The Roman general perceiving the danger, j| foon fell a viftim to the fufpicious fears of thq 
quitted his horfe, and, at the head of his legions, ~ 

clofed upon the enemy, and engaged them fword 
in hand. This attack determined the iflue of the 



conteft. The javelins of the Caledonians, on 
which they chiefly depended, and which they 
darted with the greateft dexterity, were rendered 
ufelefs, and their fwords were too unweildy to be 
ufed with advantage. Unable, to ftand the fhock 
of the legionary forces, they gave way ; and the Ro- 
mans, after penetrating the firft line, foon put the 
whole army into diforder. The Caledonian horfe 
broke in upon the foot ; and though the chari- 
oteers drew up among the latter, they were unable 
to make head againft the enemy, the ranks being 
too thick, and the ground too uneven, for them 
to do much execution. Galgacus ufed his utmoft 
efforts to rally his forces, and lead them once 
more againft the enemy ; but finding it impofli- 
ble to accomplifh his willies, and the day being 
nearly clofed, he retired, with the fcattered re- 
mains of his army, into the woods and moun- 
tains', whither Agricola did not think proper to' 
follow him. This was a fatal battle to the Cale*- 



cowardly Domitian, who, (according to all hifto 
rians) found means to take him off by poifon. 
Thus fell the renowned and accomplifhed Julius 
Agricola, the celebrated governor of Britain. He 
introduced the Roman arts, their language, and 
their luxuries into this ill and, and fpread defolatioq. 
and daughter through an extenfiye country, be* 
caufe the inhabitants refufed to part with their 
liberties, and tamely fubmit to the Romany ok? 
of flavery. He waded through a lea of blood to 
crop the laurels of viftory, and fell a facrifice to 
that ambition which led him on to conqueft. ■ As 
a general, a governor* and a civil magiftrate, he 
deferves the higheft honours. His talents were 
great, his judgment found, and his memory re-* 
tentive : he was fruitful in refources, and intrepid 
in danger * a friend to merit, and an implacable 
enemy to extortion. But he ftained his laurels 
with the blood of a people who never injured 
him, and againft whom he had no -other com- 
plaint than their being tenacious of their liberties, 
and fcrue friends to their country* 
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he Caledonians demo Iff the forts raifed by Agricola on the ifthmus between the friths of Clyde and 
Forth. Julius Severus is fent to ref el then , hut before he can make the attempt is recalled to 
quell a rebellion in Syria. Fhe emperor Adrian arrives in Britain, and builds a wall from Solway 
Frith to the river dyne. Lollhs Urbicus takes the command in Britain , and erel'ts a firing wall 
between the Friths of Dunbritan and Edinburgh. Fhe Caledonians renew their incurfions, but 
are repulfed by Ulpius Marcellas. A mutiny takes place among the Roman fa Idlers, which is quelled 
by Helvius Pertinax , who is fucceeded in the government of Britain by Claudius Albinas. 1'be Roman 
empire is greatly diftratted on account of different competitors for the imperial dignity. Septimus Seve- 
rus at length obtains it, and fends Virius Lupus as proprietor to Britain. Lupus makes a peace with 
the Caledonians, who afterwards revolt, and. invade the Roman territories . Severus arrives in Bri- 
tain with a powerful army in order to chaftife them. Fhey fend ambaffadors to him to fue for peace , 
which he rufufes to grant. He marches into their country, but meets with great difficulties, and lofes 
many of his troops. He, however, penetrates into the mefi northern extremity of the ifland, and then 
makes a peace with the Caledonians. Strengthens Adrian's wall and eretis feveral forts, after which 
he retires to Fork, and leaves the command of the army to his Jon Caracalla. The Caledonians revolt, 
■upon which Severus rej olves to take a fevere revenge, but his defgns are frufirated ly the intervention, 
of his death. Plis two fans Caracalla and Geta make peace with the Sects , and then repair with 
their father's remains to Rome, where Caracalla caffes his brother to be a (jiff mated. 1 Hoc! fan and 
Maximian become joint emperors of Rome. Fhe Franks and Saxons infeft the cctjls of Britain and 
Gaul, upon which Carauftus a perfon of mean extraction, but famed for his naval experience, is 
fent to repel them. He proves fuccefsful, obtains great riches, and forms an alliance with the Bri- 
tons. 1‘ke emperor Maximian, jealous of his power, fends a perfon from Rome to df patch him, but 
the defign mif carries, and Carauftus lays claim to the imperial throne. He makes himfelf wafer of 
Boulogne, and then fails to Britain, where he is proclaimed emperor by the Roman army. Marches 
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defeats in feveral engagements, and then makes peace with th 
ne of his principal officers, who had always profeffed himfelf 



his 
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A FTER the departure of Agricola from Bri- 
tain, nothing material occurred till the fir It 
year of the reign of the emperor Adrian, when 
the Caledonians, having gathered together their 
forces which had beendilperled on the mountains, 
attacked the Romans with fome fuccefs, demo- 
liJhcd feveral of the forts which Agricola had 
built on the ifthmus between the Forth and Clyde, 
and then returned to their mountains laden with 
booty. 

Intelligence of this irruption bcing'mads known 
to the emperor, he immediately difpatched Julius 
Severus, a commander of great reputation, to 
Britain, in order to check the Caledonians, and 
drive them back into their own country. He 
accordingly arrived, and made the neceffary prep- 
arations for obeying the imperial mandate ; but 
efore He could lead his forces againfl the enemy, 
he was recalled. A rebellion had broke out in 
Syria, and Severus, on account of his great mi- 
litary abilities, was thought the only general ca- 
pable of reducing the infurgents, and reftoring 
peace to that fertile province. 

The departure of Severus gave great encou- 
ragement to the Caledonians, who, taking ad- 
vantage of his abfence, continued to make farther 
inroads- into the Roman territories with fuccefs. 
Lucius Antoninus, the commander of the Roman 
forces in Britain, marched againft the infurgents, 
and a fmart battle enfued ; but the Caledonians 
proved victorious, and Lucius narrowly eicaped 
with his life. 

A.D. 117. As foon as the emperor was in- 



formed of this defeat, he thought it high time to 
fend an able general to head the Roman army, and 
accordingly difpatched Prifeus Lul'cinius into 
Britain for that purpofe. But not being latisfied 
with this, he foon after followed himfelf, think- 
ing his own prefence might ftrike a greater terror 
into the enemy, 

Adrian, having landed fafely in Britain, pro- 
ceeded as far as York, determined to chatlife the 
Caledonians for their late infults. But fome old 



officers, who had ferved under Agricola, gave 
him fo dreadful an account of Scotland, and 
painted the difficulties that would attend the 
march of an army through bogs and forefis in 
fuch (hiking colours, that the. emperor thought 
proper to lay afide his intended expedition. 

When the Caledonians firh heard of tlie arrival 
of Adrian in Britain, they immediately retired to 
their faftnefics in the mountainous parts of their 
country, thinking it imprudent to face the Roman 
army headed by the emperor himfelf. As 
Adrian, therefore, found it would be imprudent 
to attempt puriuing them, he refolved. If pof- 
fible, to prevent them from making any future in- 
curfions into the Roman provinces. lie accord- 
ingly continued his march from York to the forts 
which had been creeled by Agiieola on the iUls* 
mus between the Clyde and Forth. Thinking 
thefe fortifications too remote from the main body 
of the Roman forces, he ordered them to be aban- 
doned, and in He ad thereof erected a wail, or r;t- 
' ther rampart of earth above eighty miles in length, 
extending from Solway Frith to the north of the 

river 
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river Tyne. In different parts of this rampart, at 
proper diftances, he placed garrifons, and took 
every other neceffary precaution for preventing 
any future inroads of • the enemy; , . .. 

After thus providing for the fecurity of the 
Roman provinces, and the fafety of his people, 
Adrian next applied himfelf to the removal of 
feveral abules that had crept into the govern- 
xfient after the departure of Agricola, having done 
which he left Britain, and returned to Rome, 
where he was highly honoured by the fenate, who 
conferred on him the title of Reftorer of Britain . 

A. Eh 134. In confequence of the. precau- 
tions taken by Adrian for the fecurity of the Ro- 
man provinces in Britain, together with the terror 
which hi* name {truck on the northern infurgents 
of the iiland, they debited from all farther hqfti- 
lities during his reign \ but no fooner were they 
informed* of his death, than, without knowing the 
abilities of his fucceffor, they demolilhed his 
rampart in feveral parts, and renewed their ra-. 
\rages in the Puoman province^ Intelligence of 
this being fent to Rome, the new emperor Anto- 
ninus Pius immediately difpatched Lollius Ur- 
bicus to Britain, in order to chaftife the Caledo- 
nians, and put a llop to their farther depredations, 
tlrbicris loon drove them back into their own 
country, arid,- to prevent their making any future 
xhcurfions, he erectecla ftrong. wall beyonti that 
Built by Adrian-,- extending from the frith of 
Dunbriton to that of Edinburgh.- He like- 
Wife eft ibiifiied a flrong camp near it,- in which. 
Be kept a body of forces to defend the wall, and 
defeat the, attempts of the Caledonians. .This 
wife condu ct of LJi bicus procured Antoninus the 
title of Brkahmc'us, though- he’ had- never even 
ffeen the iiland, 

A. D... r 6 a. During, the remaining part of the 
'reign of Antoninus Pius no, farther commotions, 
took place among the Caledonians, and the 
Ibuthern inhabitants continue^' to enjoy the blef-’ 
Engs of peace. ; But on the death- of Antoninus/, 
the Caledonians, thinking it .a favourable .op- 
portunity, began to prepare themfelvts for making 
farther ravages, and for that jpurpofe had gather- 
ed together a very c'onfiderable arm yv Thefe 
proceedings being made- known to .Marcus Au- 
relius, who fucceeded! to the imperial throne,- he 
Immediately fent over Calpurnius Agricola a§_pro- 
prietor, in order to reftore the tranquillity' of Bri- 
tain. This' governor’s endeavours' were attended 

; 1 <D 

with thei defiled fuccefs ; and' he left the inhabitants 
of the iiland' perfectly reconciled to the Roman go-' 
vernment. 

From this period nothing worthy of notice oc- 
curred in Britain till the death of Aurelius, when 
the face" o'f affairs w-ere greatly altered, and a ge- 
neral commotion took- place in "the northern parts 

of the iiland. 

A. D. 180. Aurelius .was fucCeeded on’ the 
inriperial throne by his- fon Commodus, a youth 
who was famous only tor his vices.- His- indo- 
lence and timidity rendered him contemptible, . 
and his criminal exceffes made him an object of 
delegation. He employed only perfons like him- 
felf in his government, or fuch.as purchafed'their 
places with their wealth. Hence the chief polls 
were occupied either by thofe who w.ere inftru- 
mental to his pleafures, or had purchafed them 
at ‘ an enormous expence, and therefore fleeced 
No. 4- 






thofe who were under them to reimburfe therrS- 
felves. Hence murmurs and difeontents arofe 
among the people, and mutiny and diforder a- 
mong the foldiers.', 

•The Caledonians/ being informed of the ftate 
of affairs at Rome, thought this a very proper 
opportunity .for once more attacking the terri- 
tories of . the .enemy. They accordingly made 
a breach in the wall which had been built by Lol- 
lius Urbicus (though generally called that of An- 
toninus) and falling on . the .Rom'an garrifon in 
one of the principal forts, cut them entirely to 
pieces. The troops in the contiguous ftations 
were fo alarmed at this that they immediately- 
abandoned them,- and the invaders, being fuf- 
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rtred to purfue their inroads without refiftahee; 
filled the whale country with terror and deval- 
tation; , 

, A. D. 183* As, foon as Commodus was in- 
formed of the ravages and fuccefs of the Caledo- 
nians, he immediately difpatched 4 Ulpius Mar- 
cellus,- a general of great’ reputation/ to take the 
command in Britain, and chaftife the infolenceof 
the northern invaders; On his arrival lie found' 

i 

the Roman difeipline funk into a Hate of floth 
and licentioufnefs': the hardy veteran's were be- 
come effeminate, and much fonder of the couch 

4 

of indolence, thaii: the honours which reful t from' 

a vigorous campaign;' Ulpius law the neceffity 
of reftoring the antient difeipline before he led 
his forces againft the enemy ; and accordingly 
applying himfelf to the talk with great affiduity, 
his endeavours were foon crowned with fuccefs. 
This difficulty being removed,- Ulpius led his 
forces' againft the Caledonians, whom he defeated 
in feveral engagements with prodigious daughter/ 
arid’ at length drove them back into their own' 
country, where, from his prudent management/ 
they were obliged to continue quiet during the 
remainder of the reign of ComrnbdUs.: 



. But the glory of this expedition had nearly colt 1 ’ 
. Marcellus his life; the emperor becarfje at once 
jealous' and envious of his popularity.: Poffeffing 
no. virtues himfelf,' he could not bear them in' 
others, as they Teemed' tacit' reflections on his" 
own vices. His envy/ therefore, prompted him 
to form. the refolutiori of putting Marce'lus to 
death, but being perfuaded that fuch a ftep would’ 
prove prejudicial to himfelf, he at length con- 
tented only to deprive him of his government. 

A. D. 186. Some time after the recall of Mar- " 
cellus from Britain, a mutiny broke' out among' 
the Roman troops, who openly renounced their” 
allegiance to Commodus.-’ To'quell this dange-' 



rous commotfoiV the emperor imprudently fent 
his favourite Perenrtis' to Britain, who, inftead of 
appealing, purfued the very method moft likely 
to'increafe the general ' difeontent. He removed 
the -veteran officers, placed his own creatures hr 
' their Head,- and treated the whole army with the 
moft unexampled feverity. . Thefe proceedings' 
diverted' the- refentment of the troOps from the 
emperor to himfelf, and' induced uCm'unani- 
moufly to accufe him of- high treafon.' Com- 
modus believed, or pretended to believe, the al- 
legation, and,? happy to Arid the ftorm turned’ 
another way, -delivered his fayourite f up to the d.if-' 
cretion of the'enraged foldiery, who immediately 
facrificed him to their revenge by putting him vo' 
an ignominious death. - 
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A. D. 187. But the fall of this minifter was 
notfufficient to appeafe the difcontent of the ar- 
my in Britain : the grievances they complained 
of Hill remained* and they even confulted about 
chilling a new' emperor.- In order to quell 
thefe difturbances,. and bring the loldiers back 
to their duty, Helvius P'ertinax was fertt 
into Britain. Fie was a man pofleffed of very 
great talents, but the bufinefs he had to do was 
of a very difficult nature, and he found the at- 
tempt almoffc impra&icable. On his firll arrival 
the Roman troops, tired of being governed by 
luch a wretch as Commodus, offered him the fo- 
vereigrlty 5 but he rejefted their offer with dif- 
dain,- and proceeding with too great feverity a- 
gainll the mutineers, they were fo highly eXaf- 
perated, that one of the legions openly revolted, 
a tumlilt enfued, and many were killed. But 
nofwii'hftanding this, Pertinax afterwards fur- 
mounted every difficulty, brought the army to 
fub million, and reftored tranquillity to the pro- 
vince. His feverity towards the mutineers, how- 
ever, raifed fuch an unconquerable hatred among 
tlve lbldiery, that he was lome time after re- 
called at his own requeft, and Claudius Albinus, 
a general of great courage and military abilities, 
appointed proprietor in his Head. 

A. D. 1 93. after the appointment of Clau- 
dius Albinus to the government of Britain, the 
Roman empire was, for feme time, in a diltrafted . 
ftate from internal commotions. On the death 
of Commodus (who was poifoned by his concu- 
bine Mama) different pretenders to the impe- 
rial throne darted up, and every part of the em- 
pire became a dreadful feene of blood and {laugh- 
ter- Violence and oppreffion ufurped the feat of 
juftice, and anarchy erefted her throne in the 
then capital of the world. The affairs of Bri- 
tain were difregarded in this general confufion, 
and the Ron>an forces in the ifland became debi- 
litated by luxury, The hardy veterans (lumbered 
on the couch of indolence, and the defire of ac- 



quiring glory loft its force. 

A- D. 1 97 . Among the different competitors 
for the imperial dignity was Septimus Severus, 
who was at length chofen emperor by the general 
voice of the people at Rome. But notwithftand- 
ing this he was fearful of the power of Claudius 
Alb inus, proprietor of Britain, who, by his wife 
adminiflration, was univerfaliy beloved by the 
whole inhabitants of the ifland. In order there- 
fore, to remove fo great an obftacle, Severus fent 
Heraclitus to fucceed him in the. government; 
but Albinus knowing himfelf tobefecure in the 
affe&ions of the army, ubfolutely refuled to re- 
fign his command. In confequence of this Se- 
verus determined to take him off by poifon, and 
accordingly difpatched affaffins into Britain to 
put the horrid deed into execution. But Albinus 
being apprized of the fcheme, caufed the affiiffins 
to be feized, and, by torture, drew from them an 
ample confeffion of the whole affair. 

Albums was now declared emperor by the 
Roman army in Britain, in confequence of which 
he affumed the title of Csefar, and immediately 
declared war again!! Severus, fully refolved, if 
poffible, to pun iff him for his treachery. Hav- 
ing embarked his forces he palled over to the 
continent of Gaul, and advanced as far as Lyons, 
wig re he was met by Severus at the head of a 



Roman army, whole minds lie had, by falfe re- 
lations, highly exafperated again!! Albinus. The. 
battle was begun with great fury, and continued 
a long time with doubtful fuccefs ; the Briufh 
Loops charged with fuch impetuofity that Seve- 
rus had like to have been worfted, but his gene- 
ral Lfetus, coming up with a frdh body of men, 
changed the fortune of the dav, and Albinus, 
feeing his legions routed, am! the battle irre- 
trievably loft, fell upon his own lword, and pc- 
riftied. 

By this decifive battle Severus became foie 
mafter of the Roman empire, in confequence of 
which he immediately difpatched Virius Lupus 
into Britain with the title of propraetor, in order 
to oppofe any attempts that might be made by 
the Caledonians on the Roman territories, which 
were then in a weak condition, on account of 
the number of troops carried to the continent 
by Albinus. To ftrengthen his power, and to 
make himfelf more fecit re on the imperial throne, 
Severus, while he remained at Gaul, divided the 
Roman territories in Britain into two parrs 0 t 
provinces, namely, the northern and the fouth- 
ern, the former of which he conferred on ! aipus, 
and the latter on Heraclitus, 

Lupus, on his arrival in Britain, found the 
Caledonians a very powerful people ; they had 
been joined by the Meant*, who inhabited the 
diftrid! between the walls of Antoninus and Adri- 
an,, and had made fevcral incurfions into the Ro- 
man provinces. Lupus, not thinking his forces 
diffidently numerous to engage this confederate 
army, refolved not to hazard a battle ; and in or- 
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der to procure a peace with the Caledonians he 
made them a prelent of a Cum (ft’ money, under 
pretence of redeeming fome Roman captives 
then in their cuftody. 

The articles of the treaty being figned, all 
commotions fubfided for fevcral years, till at 
length the North Britons, tired of a (late of inac- 
tivity, or availing themfelves of the iupinenefs 
and luxury which fuch a ftate had brought upon 
the Roman army, again invaded their territories 
thereby breaking the treaty they had made with 
Lupus. Alarmed at thefe proceedings, the two 
propraetors joined their forces, and marching a 
ainft them, made fevcral tinfuccefsful efforts to 
drive them back to their own country ; in confe 
quence of which they immediately wrote to the 
emperor, informing him of the ablbhitc neceffity 
there was either of his perlbnal prefence, or a' 
very formidable reinforcement, to quell the in 
furgents, and fecure the tranquillity of the pro- 
vince. 

A. D. 207. Though Severus was far advanced 
in life, and at the fame time greatly afflicted with 
the gout, yet he refolved to goto Britain in per- 
fon, confklering that ifland as one of the mod 
important provinces belonging to the Roman em- 
pire. Fie accordingly raifed a very powerful army, 
and proceeded to Gaul, from whence he em- 
barked for Britain, taking with him his two fon$ 
Caracalla and Geta. 

The arrival of Severus, who had long been 
diftinguifhed for his military talenrs, and the 
powerful army he brought over with him 
alarmed the Caledonians. 
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^reatly 

They were fearful of 
the confequences of his refentment, and deter- 

mined ? if poffible to divert the ftorm which was 

achering 
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gathering round' them. They therefore fent anrt- 
baffadors to him to fue for peace ; but Severus, 
being determined to humble them by conqueft, 
detained the ambafladors on various pretences 
till he had made the neceflary preparations for his 
expedition, and then difmiffed them with an equi- 
vocal anlwer. An the fame time, that he might 
not meet with any obftru&ion from the fouthern 
inhabitants of the ifland, he left his fon Geta 
with a body of forces in thofe parts, but took 
with him his eldefl fon Caracalla, that he might 



fhare in the dangers 



and fatigues of the cam- 



paign. 

A. D. 203 . The enterprizing Severus, though 
aged and difeafed, now marched at the head of 
his army into the country of the enemy. His 
troops, indeed, were too numerous for him to fear 
any oppofition from the Caledonians ; but he met 
with difficulties he did not expeft. The country 
abounded with mountains, woods andmarfhes, fo 
that his forces underwent the molt exceflive fatigue 
without even feeing the face of the enemy. In 
their march they were obliged to cut down woods, 
level hills, make caufeways acrofs the plains, and 
lay bridges- over rivers, in which laborious work 
they met with great danger as well as fatigue, in- 
fo much that they are faid to have loft 15,000 men 
in the arduous undertaking. 

But notwithftanding thefe almoft .infuperable 
'barriers, thte intrepid Severus determined to march 
through all- Caledonia, or North Britain, and 
having advanced almoft to the extremity of the 
ifland, the inhabitants, terrified at his confummate 
^valour and matchlefs perfeverance in toil, made 
their fubmiffion, and obtained a peace on condi- 
tion of laying down their arms. 

Severus, however, well knowing that the Cale- 
donians would obferve the conditions of the treaty 
no longer than they were compelled to it by force, 
fet about forming- a ftronger barrier between them, 
and the Roman province. 'Accordingly he or- 
dered Adrian's wall to be faced with ftone, forts 
to be eredted at proper diftances, and the whole. 
tQ'befinilhed in the moft firm andfubftantial man- 
ner. Having .taken thefe precautions, he retired 
to York, leaving the command of the army to his 
fon Caracalla. On his arrival at that city he af- 
fumed the title of Britannicus Maximus, and had 
a medal ftruck on the occafion with this infcrip- 
tion 5 Funpator Pacis, that - is, tfhe Founder 
of. Peace, 

A, D. 209. Caracalla, witivwhom Severus had 
left the command of the army, was a prince of 
the' moft profligate dilpofition, and had been more 
than once engaged in confpiracies againft his fa- 
ther’s life; While his father was at -York, he 
made the moft arbitrary ufe of his- authority, and 
exafperated. the ferocious North Britons to break 
the peace they had fo- lately concluded; He dif- 
fered his foldiers to make incurfions beyond the ■ 
wall? and to treat^the inhabitants with the- greateft 
infolence and cruelty. Incenfed at thefe repeated 
adtsof tyranny, and-defirous of recovering their 
former independence, - the Caledonians' had again 
recourfeto arms, and feverely retaliated on -every 
Roman foldier, who ventured beyond the wall, 
die mileries their countrymen had fullered from 
cruel Caracalla;. , 

As foon as Severus -heard of ' this:- revolt (not- 
knowing the.eaufo from: whence it originated) hey 

t 



was incenfed tofuchapitch of indignation againft 
the North Britons, that, infirm and difeafed as he 
was, he immediately left York, with a full refo- 
lution of feverely wreaking his vengeance on the 
revoltfcrs. On his arrival at the camp he ha- 
rangued the foldiers on the inconftancy and per- 
fidy of the Caledonians, whom, in a verfe of Ho- 
mer, he exhorted them to extirpate, without pay- 
ing any diftindtion either to age or fex, 

Severus, having, by this harangue, inflamed the 
minds of his foldiers againft the Caledonians, in- 
verted Caracalla with the command of the expe- 
dition, and, being exceeding weak with his in- 
firmities, immediately returned to York; He 
did not, however, live to fee his cruel orders car- 
ried into execution : hisdiftemper daily increafed, 
and he foon after fell a vidtim to its power in the’ 
67th year of his age, after haying prefided in Bri- 
tain for thefpace of three years. 

As foon as Caracalla heard of his father’s death, 
inftead of profecuting the war againft the Cale*- 
Aonians, in obedience to the orders of Severus* 
he immediately renewed the peace with them and 
their confederates] and having received h oft ages 
for the performance of articles, he retired* with 
his forces, into the fouthern parts of the ifland. 

Severus had bequeathed the empire jointly to 
his two fons, and the foldiers paid an entire fub- 
miffion to his will, by readily taking the oath of 
fidelity to both. But the manners of the Britons 
were not fufficieritly polifhed to render their coun- 
try a pleafmg retreat to perfons long acquainted 
with the luxuries of Rome, and Caracalla, -with 
his brother, jointly refolved to leave the ifland; 
Accordingly, taking' with them their father’s 
allies, they repaired to the capital of the empire, 1 
and depofited the remains of Severus in the tonib r 

of Adrian. - ’ 

* « • 

A. D. 21 1. Caracalla’s great ambition, was to: 
reign alone, and he had concerted many fchemes 
for obtaining his willies long before he left thd’ 
ifland. On liis arrival at Rome he. determined, 
at all events, to be foie monarch of the empire, 
but as the fenate knew it was conjunctively left 
between him and his brother, he was fenfible he 
could not obtain the throne'by any legal mea- 
fures. He therefore, adtuated by the moft furious • 
ambition, refolved- to gratify his defires at the 
expence of his brother’s life,, and accordingly, 
having hired perfons for the purpofe, caufed him 
to be aflaffinated. 

From the departure of Caracalla to the reign 5 
of Dioclefian, we can trace but few, and thofe 
very imperfedt accounts, of the ftate of this ifland. 
The few fadts that are colledted derive their authen- 
ticity from coins and inferiptions that have been * 
found in different parts of England. Fromthefo : 
it appears that in the reign of Gordian III, Mae- 
cilius Fufcus commanded in Britain, when he ‘ 
repaired the barracks and arfenals which had fallen ‘ 
to decay: that two years after this event, Cneius 
Lucilianus the propraetor built a bath, with an ' 
exchange or’portico 5 and that Nonius Philippus 
was governor of the ifland in the year that pre- 
ceded the death of the emperor Gordian. • 

A; D. 242. During the reign of Gallienus, 
who fucceeded Gordian, we learn, that there was 
a general revolt of the Roman troops, and that 
ho left "than thirty tyrants fprang up from, the 
corruption of his government. Six of thefe,' 

- • namely 
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na'mely, Lollianus, Vittorianus, Pofthumus, ^ the 
elder and younger Tetricus; with Morins, leem 

to have declared for themfelves in this ifland ; at „ 

lead: the number of their coins found in the Encouraged by thefe anui ances, C;U'aul!u:i nude 

neighbourhood of Colchefter greatly encourage 



officers of his fleet, who unammoufly declared 
that they would iupport him to the hilt extre- 
mity 



this conjecture ; and Porphyry the philosopher 
who lived in thole times, calls Britain a foil fruit- 

r 

ful in. tyrants. 

A. D. 284.- At the time Dioclefidri acceded 
to the imperial dignity the Roman empire was 
in the iitmoft ftate of confufioii, in contequence 
of which lie admitted Maximian, his adopted fon, 
as a partner on the throne. Dioclefian himfelf 
had acquired fthe highelt reputation as a foldier, 
and had acquitted himlelf with great political fa- 
gacity in' the civil parts of goverment. Indeed, 
he might fingly have fupported the weight of go- 
vernment with honour to himlelf and advantage 
to his country j but from the then confuted Hare 
of the empire, he ntanifefted the' greateft pru- 
dence in- procuring the affifianoe of Maximianv 
who,, though not poflefled of equal accom- 
pliffiments with himfelf, had both courage and 
activity, which were then of greater life to- the 
public than virtues more delicately illuftriom. 

A. D. 286, The anarchy and confufion which 
now prevailed is not to be deferibed. The con- 
tinent was filled with rebels, and the leas covered' 
with pirates. The coafls of Britain and Gaul were 
infeltod with the Ike two f the Franks and Saxons, 
who landed in various parts,- and- committed- the 
moft horrid depredations. Tliofe. difotders call- 
ed for an immediate remedy and’- one Caraufiusy 
a-perfonof mean ext’raftioh, btit famous for his 
courage and experience at fea, was appointed to 
the- command of the Roman fleet, in order to 
put a Hop to the ravages of the pirates. Ilis fta- 
tion was near Boulogne, a port well fituated for 
making him acquainted w-ith- the co-alts, li ar- 
bours and- the inhabitants of Britain. He punc- 
tually executed his commilfion with refpett to 
putting a flop to the depredations of the Franks 
and Saxons,, but he converted the confequcnces 
of his luccefs to his own advantage. He took- a 
great number of prizes from the invaders, but 
neither made reflitution to thofe who had been - 
plundered, • nor remitted any part of the booty 
to- the imperial trtafury ; nay, it was obferveci, 
that he never attacked'- the pirates till after they 
had plundered the coafts,. and- then intercepted 
them when they were laden with the fpoils of the 
•country- 

As riches and power generally extend the ope- 
rations of an enterprizing man, fo was it with 
Caraulms. He found himfelf the indifputable 
fovereign of the lea, and determined, if poffible, 
to wreff the imperial feeptre from the hands of the 
conjunctive emperors. He therefore redoubled 
/his attention to jncreafe his navy,, enlarged his 
riches from the lpoils of the pir-ates,- and,, the 
better to further his defign, formed- a- drift al- 
liance with the Britons. 

The emperors Dioclefian and Maximian, a- 
laraied at the power, and exafperated at the con- 
duff of Caraulms, dilpatched a perfon from Rome 
with a- commiffion to affaffinate him. But the 
attempt mifearried, the afla'ffi n was difeovered, 
and Caraufius, in txmfequenee thereof, deter- 
mined to publifli- his claim to the- imperil ahfeeptre. 
This -refolution was highly approved- of by the 
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his firfi attempt on Boulogne, which he took by 
aflault,- and fortified the place as an occalional 
retreat. But his chief hope and confidence were 
placed on Britain. ThC fittfation, as an ifland, 
rendered it impregnable to all but a maritime 
force, and his navy was fupCfior to any fleet the 
Romans could bring a'gainll him. Accordingly, 
he had no fooner finilhcd the fortifications of Bou- 
logne than he immediately failed with his whole 
fleet to' the Britilh coa-ft, wltere he had no fooner 
landed than he was proclaimed emperor, not? 
only by the whole navy, but likewife the Britons, 
and all the Roman troops then quartered in the 
.ifland. 

In confequcnce of this favourable reception 
Caraufuis became pofic fifed of the whole Roman' 
province as far as fhe wall of Antoninus, which 
ie immediately ordered to be repaired and en- 
larged. His next confideration was to ftrengthen* 
his navy, to effett which he entered into* a' treaty 
of alliance with the Franks and Saxons, where 









by it was agreed, chat in cafe he ffioukl be at 
tacked by the Romans, they fhrnild immediately 
fend a powerful fleet to his affi fiance. He like- 
wife enlifted a great number of their troops, whom 
he lent to garril'on Boulogne, which he furnifhed 
with eyery kind of article neceflary to endure a 



fiege. 



While Caraufuis was thus em 






A. D. 287. 

ployed, the Scots and Pitts, imagining that the 
Britons were unable to- defend tlkir country with- 
out the affiftance of the Romans, began to make 
incurfions into the Englifh territories. Intima- 
tion- of tins being given to Caraufuis, he imme- 
diately marched againfl: the invaders, defeated 
them in feveral engagements, and drove them 
back into their country with confiderable lofa 
Having thus fignalized his courage,- and eon- 
vincod-the Caledonians that he was at once a pow- 
erful- and vigilant enemy, he made peace with 
them on very advantageous terms, hoping thereby 
to unite the whole power of the ifland, and rea- 
der abortive any attempt that might be made 
againfi him by the imperial armies of Romfe. 

The pnidehe meafures taken by Caraufuis ren- 
dered him exceeding formidable, and he became 
at once the objett of hatred and rdentment in 
the eyes of the two emperors. They would, 
indeed, have willingly eclipfed his power, but the 
affairs of the empire were fo very tottering and 
precarious,-. that neither Dioclefian nor Maximian 
werfe able to deftroy the acquifftions he had made, 
or prevent him from taking fuch fteps as might 
contribute to the ftrength lie had already ac- 
quired. Some faint preparations of refiftance, 
were, indeed, made by- Maximian, and Carau- 
fius was proclaimed a pirate and a traitor to his 
country j but neceffity foon compelled them to 
lay'afide all hoftile intentions, and to (ign a treaty 
of peace,- by which the two emperors confented 
that Carauffus ffiould enjoy one third of the im 
perial dignity. 

This conceffion not only rendered Caraufuis 
nominal emperor at Rome, but real monarch in 
Britain ; and it muft be acknowledged, if he ac- 
quired his power by indirett means, - he employ- 
ed 
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ed ic to laudable purpofes. .The Britons were no 
longer fubjeet to the Roman power V they paid 
obedience only to their own fovereign, and the 
laws of their country. Juftice and equity were 
difperfed with an even hand ; the commerce of 
the kingdom was encouraged ; and 'the , Britiih 
leas were cleared of pirates. 

A. D. 289. The two emperors Dioclefian and 
Maximian, defpairing of ever being able to re- 
duce Caraufius, refi’gned the government into 
the hands of their two foiis-in-law Maximinian 
Galerus and Cbriftantius’ Chloris., Thefe _ two, 
princes, being of a courageous and enterprizing 
difpofition, refolved not only to diveft Caraufius 
of being a fharer in the imperial dignity but 
likewife to eclipfe his power as governor of Bri- 
tain. They accordingly applied themfelves to 
the raifing; forces by lea and land, the former 
of which was configned to Conftantius, and the 

latter to Maximinian: _ : 

While Conftantius was employed in fitting out 
his fleet, which he collected from the magazines 
on the Rhine, Maximinian, having raifed a con- 
iiderable army, marchqd to Boulogne, where 
Caraufius was tlien in perfon. . On his. arrival he. 
immediately laid fiege to the place 5 . but as the 
fea was open before it, Caraufius defended him- 
felf with very little difficulty, and thereby con- 
vinced his enemies that while he had this advan- 
tage, their befieging the place would be to no 
urpofe. To remove this- obftacle, Conftantius, 
raving arrived with, lias fleet, determined to block 
up the port, which he effected by raifing a bank 
of ftone 5 fo that Caraufius had no other refource 
to prevent falling .a faqri/fice, than by forcibly 
cutting his way through the Roman camp. This, 
by taking the. advantage . of a dark night, . lie 
effected at the head : of a lew foldiers, and ehi- 
barklng on Board a fmall veflel, landed fafely in 
Britairi, where he had "both a numerous fleet, and 

• * r \ s ? - * * - • • - i • ‘ 

xi powerful army. 

• In the -mean, time Maximihiah made himfelf 



fcarce a fmgle veflel’ ef- 



mafter of Boulogne, while his confederate, Con- 
flan tins, not having' a fufficient fleet to purfue Ca- 
rauftus, coilefced fliips from every part of his 
dominions, and ftationed ftrong fquadrons on the 
coafts 'of Britain, Spain and Gaul,, to prevent the -, 
allies from joining the fleet of the intrepid Ca- 
rauflus. Having taken this precaution he failed 
with the reft of his fleet to meet the Franks, 
whom he fo totally defeated, and purfued- his 
victory fo clofely, that 

caped. He then proceeded againft the Cauci and 
Frifians, two other nations in. alliance with Car-, 
raufius. Thefe he likewife fubdued, and tranf- 
planted into remote countries, that they might, 
not be near enough to obftruft the plan he had 
formed againft Britain, for which a number of 
fliips were then building under his immediate 
dire&ion. 

V « 

0 

A. D. £93. .Caraufius was no ftranger to the 
proceedings of Conftantius. He knew his defign, 
and took the molt prudent meafures he could to 
render it abortive. He collected his fleet, and- 
ftationed troops in every part of the ifland where 
the Romans could hope to land their forces : and, 
as a farther fecurity he kept l’mall veflels continu-fi 
. ally cruizing on the coaft of Gaul, in order to 
give him the moft early intelligence of the ap- 
pearance of the enemy. But while he was thus 
preparing for the fafety of his kingdom, he was 
baiely a'ffaffinated by Aledtus, one of his princi- 
pal officers, and one who had always profefled 
himfelf his moft attached friend. Thus fell the 

and enterprizing Caraufius, w;ho, 
from the few particulars that are recorded of. his 
life, appears to have been as fuccefsful as he was 
ambitious, as bold as he -was powerful, and as fit to 
command, as he was ready to execute. To him we 
owe the firft dawnings .of our naval .power ; from 
! his conduit we were firft apprized of our natural 
i ftrength as an ifland, and from his- example we 
' have learned to fet all the powers of the continent 
• at dehance. 
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'Ale Slilsl' 'after ''having- dffaffinhied Vdrdufius, t aff lines 'the '.government of Britain. ]. He engages the Romans' 
under the emperor Qonft'antiusf but is defeated and fain. Conftantius, by his prudent adminiftration, • 
k ’ r ' ’ 7 ' Y7 ' ‘ ^ - v- 7 7 ‘ as the deliverer of their country. He dies at Tor k, 

'Great, zvho divides . the if and into four govern-: 
ments.' ] After along and prof per ous Higtt he dies, \ leaving the empire to h,is three fons. ’ . Conftans , his 

■ ffetohd fonf 'tomes over to i Britain, in order to repel the ihciirfions of the Scots . and Pills. He is detefied 

■ by hit fiibfelffs, 'and at length put fo de'ath by Magnentius , -who ufurps the imperial dignity. He goes, 
ever to the' continent at tjoe head of 'an army, and engages Confiantius, butts defeated, and puts an 
end to his Iwd life. She BHtoyis' are greatly opprefed bj one Paulits, a nptary, who is burnt alive by 
order . of ‘Julian the fufteftdhof CoHftantius.. l*be Scots and Pills renew their incut f ons, and commit 
fide moft horrid ravages,, in l c 6 nfe fiericc of vohich the empqrdr Valentiniah fends Sheodoftus into Britain , 

foo)t. 'routs thetn, S'dqd ''fgfiorisfe'ate' [to : 'the if and. On the death of Valentinian his Jon Grattan 
accedes-^ to the' imperial 'dignity', but being fenfible of his own defells , takes Magnus Sheodof us as an af: 
Jociate in the government . Maximus, the proprietor , of Britain, attempts to obtain the imperial throne, 
and marches againft Gratian , whofe troops dejertirig him, he flies to Lyons, arid is there ajfajfinated.. 

. Maximus, then engages Pheodofus, but. is defeated , taken prifoner , and put to death . Pheodofus fends 

Chryfanthus into Britain, to put a flop to the ravages, of the Caledonians , which he effects, and reft ores 
peace to the' ifland l . Great commotions' take place in 'the Roman empire, in confeqtience of which the 
V Britons are deferted, and again, dift re (fed by the inroads of the Caledonians , They apply to the emperor 
: : Vakniinian for affiftanceywhu^ is granted them at two different times *, but at length, from the dift 
. [trailed, flat e of the empire.-, the 1 legions are recalled, and the Romans totally abandon the ifancl . 

i 1 1 . 1 •* ’ " ■ • ■ ’ 

not long enjoy the fruits of his villainy. Being, 
at once ambitious and cruel, he was detefted by 
| the Britons who paid him obedience only from 

L fear, 
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/^B^TIE treacherous Alectus, after having bafe- 

Jl_ ly affaffinated Caraufius, took the govetn- 
ment of Britain into his. Own hands ; but he did 
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At 

fear, and were ready to join tire Romans when- 
ever they fhould appeal- to difpute his ufurped 
authority, Aleftus was not inlenfible of the 
danger, but he wanted capacity to avoid it. He 
increafed his navy, indeed, but not for the de- 
fence of his country. He employed Ills mari- 
time forces rather as a pirate than a prince, 
and inftead of proteftiag, deftroyed the trade 
of his fubjefts, by cutting of all intercourle be- 
tween Britain and the continent*.. 

As loon as Co nftan trius heard of the proceed- 
ings of the ufutper Aleftus, and the injuries luf- 
tained by his fubjefts in confequence thereof, lie 
redoubled his efforts to colleft a fleet lufliciently 
powerful to. engage him. This he effected in a 
very flrort time, and embarking his forces at 
Gaul, let fail from the coaft of Britain. 

Aleftus, having received intelligence that trite 
Roman fleet had left the harbour of Gaul, im- 
mediately flood off to fea in order to intercept 
them j but Conftantius eluded all his vigilance 
by means of a thick fog, which concealed both 
fleets from the fight of each other ; and the Ro- 
mans fafely reached the coaft of Suffix, where 
they landed without oppofitiorr. 

As Conftantius. knew it would be impartible 
to defend his fleet from the attacks of the ene- 
my, after his forces were' landed, he prudently 
fet his fliips on fire. This was confide red by the 
Britons as a mod magnanimous aft : they were 
fatisfied in their minds that Conftantius was de- 
termined to conquer or periflr, and therefore 
flocked -from all quarters to his ftandard, im- 
ploring his protection again ft the tyrant of their 
country. 

The naval power of Alefttrs was fa'r fupCrior 
to that of Conftantius, but he wanted prudence to. 
make a proper ufe of that advantage. He aban- 
doned the only acquifitions that rendered him for- 
midable, and madly determined to meet the Ro- 
man army on the land. He accordingly difenr- 
barlced his forces, which were principally com- 
pofed o£ .Franks and foreigners, who were ftran- 
gers to military difeipline, and held in the greateft 
deteftation by the Britons. Thcfe he led againft 
the Roman veterans, and raflily engaged that 
part of the army under the command of Afclepi- 
o dot us, captain of the guards of Conftantius. 
from the great fuperiority of a well-difciplined 
force to a band of lawlefs robbers, the conte ft was 
of fliort duration 3 the troops of Aleftus were foon 
routed, and the tyrant, giving up all as loft, ruflied 
into the thickeft part of the Roman army, and wi 
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.;ut to pieces, while a terrible daughter was made 



among his foreign mercenaries 

A party of the Franks who had efcaped the ge- 
neral {laughter, marched direftly to London, plun- 
dered the city, and fell down the river in veffels 
loaded with me fpoils they had taken. They were. 



L. 



* It is generally fuppofed that what principally induced 
Conftantius to Hx K is residence in Britain wa% the great at- 
tachment he Mcl for the celebrated Helena, the mother of 
Canftnntine the Greats who fncceedcd him in the empire. 
According to feme authors this lady was a native of Col- 
chefter, while others affirm Hie was the daughter of Co ins, 
king 6f the Cumbrian Britons, who inhabited the countries 
between the two walls built by Severus and A: tontnus. But 
whatever may have been her family or country, (He was cer- 
tainly a Briton, and a woman poflefled of the moiidtflinguilhed 
ItdcoiRctpliftinients* Sbe had long captivated the heart o t Con- 
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however, met in their paffage by a divifion of the 
Roman fleet which had been feparated from the 
reft by the late fog, and an engagement immedi- 
ately took place, when the Franks being totally 
defeated, the booty they had taken was recovered,, 
and the greater part of them put to the fword. 

In. the mean time Conftanuus was received with 
open arms, by the Britons, who being delivered 
from the tyranny of Aleftus, flattered themfelvcs. 
with enjoying peace and tranquillity. Nor were 
they, indeed, millaken. Conftantius foon. gave 
them lufficiettt proofs of his great clemency, juf- 
tice and diferenon, ami liow defirous he was to 
render them an happy people. He publifhed a 
general pardon to all who had been concerned 
in the late revolt, and ordered restitution to be 
made to- thole who had fuffered ort the occafion. 
He difpenfed juftice with impartiality, and per- 
mitted the free cxerctfe of* the Chriftiaa religion, 
which had, fome time before, been planted in the 
ifland. l*Ie cleared tire leas of pirates, reftored 
commerce, fubdvred fome northern nations, who 
bad declared themlelves independent during the 
late troubles, and recovered- the whole province 
of Britain, after k had been ten years dtfmmi- 
bered from the empire. Thcfe judicious pro- 
ceedings rendered Conftantius. dear to the Britons : 
they confirdered him as the deliverer of their coun- 
try, and forgot that they were again fubjefted to 
the power or the Romans. 

At. this time the city of London was deco- 
rated with many elegant ft r 11ft u res, and was be- 
come conftderable for its extent, its beauty, and 
its riches i it was. the. center of commerce, and 
the refulencc of many wealthy merchants. Con- 
ftantius was pleafed with thcfe improvements, 
and thinking the ifland worthy of his particular 



notice, he took up his refidence in tine metro 
pol-is, where lie directed his attention towards 
cultivating the riling merit of a- people who con- 
fidered him as their father.* 

A. I). 306. The wife and equitable admi- 
niftration of Conftantius was productive of peace 
and tranquillity to his fubjefts ; and accordingly 
Britain enjoyed uninterrupted repofe till his death, 
which happened at York in the 17th year of his 
reign. His fon Cotrftantirre (afterwards furnamed 
the Great) no fooner heart! of his 3 
than he left Rome, and arrived at York juft time 
enough to perform the laft offices to his father, 
who appointed him his fucceffbr on tire imperial 
throne ; a nomination fo agreeable to tire army, 
that they immediately declared him emperor. 

The fxrffc ftep taken by Conftanrine, after his 
acccflton to the imperial dignity, was, to march 
againft the Scots and Pifts, who (as their ufual 
cuftoni was when they thought tire imperial dig- 
nity ulwrped or unfettled by vacancies, factions 

difpute*) had made feveral inroads 
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ftanriu*, with whom fhfc was united in marriage, though he 
had* for reafons of Bate, been obliged to repudiate her, on 
his taking to wife the daughter of Maxknmn, to whom he 
owed his elevation. But notwithftandtng this Helena Ml 
engroffied his affe&ion, and there is no doi 
on Tier account, that he took up his re/ide 

was a vyomau of fo amiable adiTpoftdon m to be unimfilt| 
oeloved and admired* The many noble works the carriedon 
at her own expence fufficiendy jJifplayed her public CpirfU 
and her hbtrfkty, which U otitM attracted the lows aa4 
nerauon of the Britons, was unexampled* 
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into the Roman provinces. Thefe he foon fub- 
dued, and drove into their own country, leaving 
proper garrifons in the forts of the walls of Se- 
verus and Antoninus, to prevent any future at- 
tempts they might be inclined to make ol a like 
nature. 

A. D. 3x1. Having fettled the commotions 
in the north, Conftantine returned to the metro- 
polis, and immediately raifed a very conftderable 
army of Britons. Thefe he joined with his Ro- 
man forces, and embarking the whole, proceeded 
to Gaul, where he conquered the Franks, who had 
rendered themfelves fo powerful as to com- 
municate their name to that country. From Gam 
he marched with his army into Italy, in order to 
oppofe Maxentius, who had a (fumed the imperial 
dignity, and was actually in polfeffion of Rome. 
Conftantine’s army was compoled of 90,000 foot 
and 8000 horfe, all excellent troops, and himfelf 
the bell general of his time. The greater part of 
his army was formed of Britons, mod of whom 
had been fome time converts to the Chriftian re- 
ligion, which Conftantine himfelf privately pro- 
felfed, though, for political real'ons, he did not 
think proper, as yet, to make publicldy known. 

Confident of fuccefs, the ufurper Maxentius 
marched with his forces againft Conftantine, and 
a delperate battle enfued. It was preferved, for 
fome time, with great obftinacy, on both fides, 
till at length victory declared in favour of Con- 
ftantine : the troops of Maxentius were routed, 
great' numbers killed, among whom was their 
leader,- and the reft put to flight. 

Conftantine being now in pofteffion of the em- 
pire without a rival, publickly embraced the 
Clxriftian religion, which, in all probability, he 
was prompted to do from the diftinguiihed ardour 
of his Britifh troops, the greater part of whom 
he knew to be of that perfuafion. He then di- 
refted his attention towards preferving peace 
throughout his dominions}- which, from the mea- 
sures he tookarifing from his natural humane and 
benevolent difpofition, was eafily effefted, and he 
-obtained the univerfal good-will and affeftion of 
Iris fubjefts. Inftead of fullying, by examples of 
feverity, the glory of the vifto'ry obtained over 
Maxentius, he, with a magnanimity peculiar to 
himfelf, pardoned all who had fought againft him, 
and reftored the forfeited eftates of his moll ran- 
corous enemies. Fie recalled thofe who had been 
exiled, by Maxentius, re-eftabli(lxed the feriate in 
its antient fplendour and authority, and made fuch 
wife and effectual regulations to fecure the peace 
and tranquillity of Rome, that, on the infcrip- 
■ tions dedicated to his honour, he was ftiled the 
Deliverer of the city, the founder of peace, the 
reftorer of the republic, and univerfally faluted 
by the name of Conftantine the Great. 

A. D. 315. Having adjufted all matters on 
the continent to the univerfal fatisfaftion of his 
fubjefts, Conftantine returned to Britain, where 
he made feveral alterations in the government 
that were productive of general utility. As he 
had publickly profefied the Clxriftian faith, he 
■now adorned his profefiion by an inflexible ad- 
herence to Chriftian principles, evincing through- 
out his whole conduit a degree of piety unmixed 
with enthufiafm, juftice free from aufterity, and 
charity uninfluenced by oftentation. 

Under fuch a prince, the bleffings of liberty, 
plenty, union and tranquillity were diffufed among 



his fubjefts. Neither difturbances nor in fur < 
reckons took place during the whole courfe of hi 
reign. This, no doubt, was owing to the pru- 
dent alterations he made in the government of 
the ifland, which he divided into four diftrifts, 
viz. Britannia Prirna, including the country be- 
tween the Thames and the fea. Britannia Se- 

* 

exinda, comprehending that part which lay Weft 
of the Severn to the Irifh fea ; Flavia CaeTari- 
enfis, confiding of Cornwall, Somerfetflxlre, arid 
part of Wilts and Gloucefter ; and Maxima Caefa^ 
rienlis, which included the northern counties of 

* J 

England, withNotringhamfluire, Derbylhire, Staf- 
fordfliire, and Lmcolnftdre* In confequence of 

this divifion, the military government of the ifland. 
was invefted in four perfons, named Prefects, who 
were appointed by the emperor, and whole -buff-* 

nefs was to preferve peace in the relpeftive di- 
drifts to which they were allotted* ‘ 

A. D. 337* After a long and profperous reign 
of thirty-one years, the emperor Conftantine paid 
the debt of nature on the aad of May, 337* As 
he had lived univerfally beloved and refpefted, fo 
he died univerfally lamented by his fubjefts, who 
had- foon juft reafon to deplore the lofs of fo 
diftinguiihed and amiable a fovereigm 

Conftantine was, indeed, from his natural dif- 
pofition, formed for empire* * His genius was 
piercing, his memory retentive, his learning un- 
common, and his liberality unbounded* Being 
affable-, polite, equitable and humane, he won 
the hearts of all his lubjefts, who revered him as 
a father, and loved him as a friend. No perfon 
ever retired difiatisfied from his prefence 5. nor did 
any ever implore his affiftance in vain. Inflexibly 
impartial in the adminiftration of juftice, and 
deeply affefted with- every fpecies of diltreis in 
others, he often repaid from 1 his own coffers the 
lols which the needy • had juftly fuftained by his 
fentence. His foul was a 11 ranger to cruelty. 
His laurels of • qonqueft 1 were never ftained with 
the blood of the yanquiftled* but, on the ; con- 
trary, he fliewed < the grfcatcft lenity and indul-* 
gence to his moft inveterate enemies, • To be un- 
fortunate was a fufficient recommendation to his 
proteftion, and -the luffe-rer^was always fare of 
finding relief. He openly declared': hittofelf - a 
Chriftian, and by that -means gave a powerful 
blow to Pagan luperlfitibAi ^ pIn fhort, ' his life 
was the belt comment ori the tenets -he' profelfed ; 
and all his aftions were direfted-byahe pure and 
refined morality of the Gpjfpqh 

Such is the charafter of Conftantine the Great, 

9 ^ ^ ^ M t ^ ^ \ ^ 

who, on his death, left the empire to his -three 
fons. France, Spain Arid- Britain he afligned to 
Conftantine the eldeft j but he did not live long 
to enjoy it. About three years after his acceffion . 
he was (lain in a battle at Aquileia, in attempt- 
ing to invade the territories of his brother Con- 
ftans, in confequence of which the viftor became 
pofleifed of Iris brother’s inheritance. 

A. D.343., Conftans;fome time after acquiring 
the poiTeffions of his elder brother Conftantine, 
came over into Britain, in order to repel the Scots 
and Pibts, who, on the -death of 'the late em- 
peror, had made incurfions into the Roman ter- 
ritories. This buflnefs he foon effected, but 
the reputation he acquired from fo doing 'was foon 
forfeited by his inattention to the welfare of his 
fubjefts. He was deftitute of all the great qua- 
lities which rendered his father amiable. He 

employed 
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■employed his time principally in 
rural diverfions, leaving the cares of govern- 
ment to perfons unworthy of the trull, and who 
abufed his confidence. By thefe means he in- 
curred the contempt and deteftation of his fub- 
jedts, who, no longer .able to bear with the op- 
preffion under which they had laboured, entered 
into open rebellion againft him. In this they 
were encouraged by 'one Magnentius, a Gaul of 
Britiffi extradion, who being of an ambitious 
and enterprizing difpofition, foon found means 
to take away the life of Conftans, and then pub- 
lickly laid claim to the imperial dignity. 

/ A. D. 350. Conftantius was now the only fur- 
viving fon of the Great Conftantine, and conie- 
quently by right, foie, monarch of the Roman em- 
pire. But the vices of his brother had alienated 
the affections of the Britons, who unanimoufly 
declared for Magnentius 3 and had that ufurper 
been contented with the government of the ifiand, 
he might, in all probability, have fupported his 
lower againft any attempts of his enemies, But 
e grafped at empire itfelf. He was ambitious 
of poffeffing the imperial throne, and rafhly palled 
over to the continent at the head of an army, fie 
fought two battle? with Conftantius, and was un- 
fortunate in both. At length, being driven to 
defpair, and, having only the wretched alterna- 
tive of falling into tiie hands of the conqueror, 
or perifhing by his own hand, he chofe the latter, 
and put a period to his exiftence at I -yens in 
France. 

A. D. 354. On the death of Magnentius, the 
whole province of Britain acknowledged the au- 
thority of Conftantius 5 but he made a very bafe 

and impolitic ufe of his good fortune. He was 

implacable in his hatred againft the Britons for . 

their defection in favour of Magnentius, and de- tain, found, from the great ftrength of the in- 
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weapon againft 1 himfelf, and fheathed it in his / 
own bowels, The bale and cruel Paulus avail- 
ing himfelf of this circumllancc, immediaiely 
haltened to the governor’s houli*, befprinkled with 
the blood of Martin, as a feigned teftimony of 
his having plotted againft his life; and on this 
lpecious pretence he exereiled the molt horrid 
cruelties cm the friends and relations of that gal- 
lant and benevolent Roman. But at length this 
infamous wretch was jullly punifhed according 
to his crimes, being burnt alive in the reign of 
Julian, the adopted i'uccelTor of Conftantius. 

A. D. 36a. During the remainder of the reign 
of Conftantius, as alfo that of his luccefibr Ju- 
lian, nothing material happened in Britain, Some 
few incurfions, indeed, were made by the Cale- 
donians, but they were always repelled before 
they could make any confiderablc progrefs; and 
their attempts were not lliflictent to uifturb the 
general tranquillity of the ifland. 

A. I). 363, On the accelfion of Valentinian 
to the imperial dignity, the affairs of Britain were 
in a very critical lituation. The Franks and 
Saxons committed the mo ft dreadful ravages a- 
long the coafts, while the Scots and Phils, havin 
broke through the walls of partition, laid the in 
land parts of the country wafle. Fullofautles, the 
then general of the Roman army in Britain, 
marched againft the invaders, but unhappily fall- 
ing into an ambulcade, he was Haiti, and the 
greater part of his troops cut to nieces. 

As loon as Valentinian was informed of this 
d ’duller, he immediately difpatehcd Severus, tine 
of his principal officers of ftate, to itipprefs the 
invaders ; but his endeavours proving irielTeClual, 
he was recalled, and Jovinus appointed in his 
Head. 'Phis commander, on his arrival in Bri- 
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termined to punifh them with the ntmoft leverity. 
I-Ie accordingly eredled a court of confiscation, 
and fent over one Paulus, a - - Span i fir notary, to 

bu find's 




adl the part of inquifitOr-gene.ral, 
was to difeover and. prof ecu tC die abettors of 
Magnentius, in order .to confifcate their eftates 
to the. imperial exchequer. Hurled in the 
of extortion, and proof againft every tender feel- 

his 



lap 



furgents and their difperfion through the different 
parts of the ifland, that it was out of his power 
to repel them. He therefore difpatehcd an of- 
ficer to the continent informing the emperor of 
the true ftate of the ifland, and that if a ijjeedy 





ing, jjhfi executed his comnuffion ip a manner pe- 
culiar, to himfelf. , Not; contented with deprivin 
them’ of the& prbpejrty>. he committed the mol 
violent- outrages upon their perfons, condemning 
.them - to mines!, 1 fetterS, imprifonment, tortures, 
flavery and death., ’. The barbarity of this inhu- 
man mohfter rendered him an objeft of horror to 
the Britons : Martin, ' the vicar, or deputy of the 
province, faw his proceedings with grief, and 
the fufferings of an .injured people excited his 
-compaffion to intercede in their behalf.. He there- 
fore not only expoftulated with him upon his fla- 
grant injuftice and cruelty, but even threatened 
jo leave the ifland, - and make a 'report of his con- 
cluri to the. imperial court, Exafpcrated at the 
threats of Martin, ; and terrified at the confe- 




quences of having hi? icondu£fc publickly exa- 
mined, he fuborned.witneffes to accufe Martin of 

The deputy faw his dan- 



crimes 




ger, and determined not to fuller the intended 
difgrace. When, therefore, called before the 
court, he looked fternly at Paulus, drew his 
fword, and made a thruft, at, the tyrant’s heart; 
but miffing his blow, he; turned die point of the 



■einforcemenc of troops was not immeuia 

lent, the Roman power in Britain would be en 
tirely loft. 

( A. D. 364. > In confequence of this i 
tion, Valentinian immediately difpatched’Theo 
dofrns, an officer of great abilities, and father to 
the firft emperor of that name, at the head of a 
choice body of troops, to chaftife the ferocious 
barbarians, and, if poffible, reftore tranquillity 
to the ifland. , 

Soon after the arrival of Theodofim in Britain, 




the face of affairs was entirely 1 changed, 
marched with his veteran troops againft -the in- 
vaders, defeated them in different parts of the 
country, recovered the fpoils they had taken, and 
generoufly returned them to the diftrefled owners, 
diflributing only a portion among his troops as a 
reward for their courage and fidelity 
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the uniyerfal affeftion of the Britons, who fol- 
lowed his ftanciard with alacrity, and nobly af* 
filled him in repelling the barbarians. Pie pur- 
fuedhis advantages with fuceefs, and, by degrees, 
drove the Caledonians into their own country, 

A. D. 366, But Theodofius well knew that 
he had yet eftefted only a temporary relief; the 
Caledonians were repelled, but not rendered in- 
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capable of making any future attempts. He [j him, and found means^to prevail on the foldiers 
therefore formed the country, between the walls 
of Adrian and Antoninus, into a feparate pro- 
vince, and gave it the name of Valentia, in ho- 



nour of the then reigning emperor. He repaired 
both the walls, added new works, and placed 
ftrong garrifons at proper diftances, that a fu An- 
cient force might always be in readinefs to 
render abortive any attempt that might be made 
in future by the re ftlels Caledonians. Having 
thus far perfected his commifiion, he left the 
north, and made a triumphal entry into London, 
where he was honoured with the appellations of 
Deliverer and Proteftor of the people. 

■ The northern invaders being quieted, Theo- 
dofius next refolved to take proper meafures for 
■extirminating the Franks and Saxons, who conti- 
nued to commit the raoft horrid ravages en diffe- 

He accordingly fitted 
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(who were averfe to Gratian’s government) to 
take part with him in his defign of endeavouring 
to obtain the imperial dignity. The Britons, who 



rent .parts of the coaft. 

and having embarked his 

In this enter- 



out a ftrong fleet, 
forces, failed in quell of them, 
prize he likewife proved fuccefsful : he took ma- 
ny of their veffels and deftroyed others, fo that 
in a Ihort time thele piratical invaders were to- 
tally routed, and the inhabitants of the fea 
coaft were again reftored to their ufual tran- 
quillity. 

A. I). 370. Plaving thus provided for the ge- || mus. This was a fatal ftroke to Gratian, who, 
neral welfare of Britain, and 1 fettled every thing 
in fuch a manner as to give entire fatisfaftion to 
the inhabitants, Theodofius returned to Rome, 
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were greatly prejudiced in his favour, followed 
■the example of the Roman forces, and declared 
themfelves his friends, in confequence of which 
he was proclaimed emperor by the general voice 
of the people. 

A. D. 382.. Elated with this dawning of fuc- 
cefs, Maximus collected all his forces, confin- 
ing of Romans, and the flower of the Britilh 
youth, and palled over into Gaul, where the le- 
gions quartered in that country, and the neigh- 
bouring parts of Germany, joined his ftandard. 
He took up his refidence at Tiers, and was ac- 
knowledged emperor by moft of the provinces on 
this fide the Alps. 

A. D. 383. The emperor Gratian, having 
collected together a very powerful army, marched 
at the head of them againft Maximus, with a full 
relolution of effectually deftroying his claim to 
the imperial throne. The two armies accord- 
ingly met, and were both drawn up in order of 
battle i but before the fignal was given for com- 
mencing the action, the greater part of Gra- 
tian’s forces revolted, and went over to Maxi- 
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knowing it impofiible to colleft a fecond army, 

, fled to Lyons, where he . was affaffinated by An- 
dragathius, a perfon of great power, and who 
had ever been his moft inveterate enemy. 

The overthrow of Gratian confirmed the power 
of Maximus, who, in all probability, might have 
enjoyed his good fortune and acquifitions, had 
not his ambition rendered him prefumptuous, and 
prompted : him to afpire at the conqueft of the 
brave Theodofius, who inherited the virtues and 
ble defcent, and who had ferved under Theodo- j| valour of his father. Intoxicated with his fuc- 

cefs, he grew infolent beyond degree, infomuch 
that from infult he proceeded to menaces. But 
Theodofius was not to be intimidated 1 he ad- 



where he was received by the emperor with the 
moft public demonftrations of friendlhip and 
affeftion; and the fenate decreed him a ftatue, 
which they ordered to be placed among thofe 
of their moft celebrated heroes. 

Soon after the departure of Theodofius, one 
Maximus, an officer of great merit, and of no- 



fius, was advanced to the chief command in Bri- 
tain. He was a man naturally well difpofed, 
and, by forming his conduct after the manner of 
his illuftrious predeceffor, acquired the efteem not 
only of his own countrymen, but alfo of the Bri- 
tons, fo that for fome time a profound peace 
reigned throughout the iflancl. 

A. D. 375. On the death of Valentinian the 
face of affairs was greatly changed in Britain, 
difcofd and rapine fupplying the place of peace 
and tranquillity. Gratian, who fucceeded his fa- 
ther Valentinian on the imperial, throne, was a 
youth in every refpeft incapable of holding the 
reins .of government, being wholly addifted to 
pleafures, and direfted by favourites chofen from 
the loweft clafs of the people. He was, however, 
thoroughly fenfible 1 of his defefts, and therefore 
made choice of Flavius Magnus Theodofius, fon 
of the great general of that name, to be his affo- 
.ciate in the government. 

As foon as Maximus, the governor of Britain, 
heard of the promotion of Theodofius to the im- 
perial dignity, he was greatly incenfed againft 
Gratian, and vowed to feek immediate re- 
venge. He and Theodofius had both ferved un- 
der the celebrated conqueror of the Caledonians ; 
hut Maximus being the older officer was fuperior 
in command. His ambition, therefore, would 
not fuffer him to ferve under a perfon i whom he 
eonfidered as greatly inferior to him. He com- 
plained loudly of the injustice that had been done 
No. ■ 



vanced againft him at the head of an army of ve- 
terans u fed to conqueft under Ills ftandard, routed 
him in two fucceffive engagements, took him 
prifoner at Aquileia, put him to death, and there- 
by defeated all his arrogant proj efts. 

A. D. 385. During thefe ftruggles for empire 
on the continent, the Britons, being robbed of 
their forces, and deprived of the fleets which ufed 
to guard their coafts, were expofed to invafions of 
foreign nations. A considerable body of the Irifti 

landed near Dunbritton, and committed the moft 

% 

horrid ravages ; while the Scots and Pifts broke 
through the partition walls, and made depreda- 
tions in various parts of the adjacent country. 

As foon as Theodofius was informed of the de- 

9 + ( 

plorable ftate of the Britons, he immediately fent 
over Chryfanthus (a valiant and experienced ge- 
neral) at the head of a powerful army, to repel' the 
infurgents. The intrepidity and judicious conduct 
of this commander foon wrought the wiflied-for 
effeft, and the face of affairs in Britain was to- 
tally changed. The northern invaders were dri- 
ven back, to their own country, the fleets of pi- 
rates, which had, for fome time, infefted the coafts, 
were defeated, and the haraffed Britons once more 
enjoyed the bleffings of peace. 

A. D. 293 - Paring the reign of Theodofius 
the Britons were fecured from any invafions by fo- 
. M “» reign 
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reign enemies, and poffefTed an uninterrupted 
ftate of tranquillity j but, on the death of that 
prince, they were again expo-fed to the depreda- 
tions of the reftleis and turbulent Caledonians. 
Theodofius left the empire to- his two fons Arca- 
dius and Honorius, the eaftern part being allotted 
to the former, and the weftern to the latter. But 
as Honorius W4S only twelve years of age, the go- 
vernment, during his minority, was inverted in 
the hands of one Stilicho, a man who had particu- 
larly dirtinguifhed himfelf for his great abilities 
as well' in the cabinet as the field. 

A. IX 396. About this period one Neil-Nao- 
aillac, the chief of the Irifh monarchs, landed in 
England, and ravaged the counties of Effex, 



Kent, and other places on the fea-coaft oppofite 
to Gaul ; while the Caledonians were carrying on 
their depredations in the northern parts of the 
ifiand. 

In this diftrdfed fituation the Britons applied 
to the imperial court for affiflnnce; in conlequence 
of which Stilicho immediately fent over Viftorius 
at the head of a legion, who effectually repulfed 
the' invaders, and foon after obliged them to quit 
the country. 

A. 0 . 403. During the refidence of Viftorius 
m Britain, the inhabitants enjoyed a profound 
tranquillity, but he being recalled with his legion 
to make head againft Alaric the Goth, who threat- 
ened to attack even the capital of the Roman em- 
pire, the ifland was left without defence, and again 
expofed to the ravages of foreign nations. 

The C aledonkns took particular advantage of this 
event, and marching towards the fouthern provinces 
committed the moft horrid depredations. In con- 
lequence of this the difpirited Britons applied, in 
the moft humble manner, for affiftance ; but they 
received no other favour from, the emperor than a 
letter, in which he told them it was impoffible for 
him to fend them any troops, and therefore ex- 
horted them to take up arms in their own defence, 
and repel, with their own force, the lawlefs in- 
vaders of their country. 

A.D. 408. Driven to defpair by the formi- 
dable power of the Caledonians, and the refufal 
of affiftance from the continent, the Britons for 



of a province fo long eminent under the Roman 
government. Valentinian, commiferating their 
diftrefs, immediately difpacehet] a legion to their 
relief; and fo fuceeftful were they, that they de- 
feated the Caledonians in ft vend engagements, 
and in a fhort time compelled them to retire to 
their own country. Having done this, they re- 
paired the partition walls, and put the northern- 
frontiers once more into a poilure of defence. 
Tranquillity was again reftoml, and peace pre- 
vailed throughout the ifland. 

A, D. 445. While the Roman troops conti- 
nued in Britain* the Caledonians remained quiet 
in their own country ; but no iboncr were they 
withdrawn than thole re 1 11 eft invaders renewed 
their ravages : the frontier provinces were again 
filled widi blood and daughter ; the fields were 
laid warte, and every fpecies of cruelty, that a fe- 
rocious enemy could invent, was pruaifed on the 
wretched inhabitants. 

Driven to defpair, and unable to repel the at- 
tacks of the Caledonians, the Britons again ap- 
plied, in the moft humble manner, to the empe- 
ror for proceftion. Valentinian readily complied 
with their requeft, and immediately difpatched a 
legion under the command of Gallic, ;ui able and 
experienced general. Sneeds again attended the 
Roman ftandards ; the Caledonians were driven 
back to their own country, and peace was once 
more reft q red to the ifland. 

A. D. 447, But the tranquillity of the Britons, 
which had been obtained by Gallia, w , , of ihortr 
duration. The diftrafted ftate of affairs on the 
continent prevented the emperor from being able 
to fpare any of his forces, and Gallio, with Ids 
legion, was recalled from Britain. The Roman 
commander was anxious for the welfare of die 
Britons, and therefore, previous to his departure, 
gave them fuch inftrudtions as he thought moft 



expedient for fecuring them againft future depre 
dations from their northern neighbours. He ad- 
vifed them to repair and ftrengrhen the wall of 
Sevcrus, and to build forts along the coafts againft 
the fuclden attacks of pirates, I k told them, in 
very plain terms, that the affairs of the empire 
would not permit the Romans to give them any 



fome time knew not in what manner to aft, but at farther affiftance, and therefore exhorted them to 



length they refolved to difclaim all conneftion 
with Rome, and to form themfelves into an inde- 
pendent ftate. ' They accordingly feveral times 
clefted a Ring, and as often hurled him from the 
throne. The names of thefe monarchs are infig- 
riificant, their aftions as fovereigns immaterial and 
uncertain i they were elefted, for fome timeadored, 
and then deftroyed. Affairs were now become 
defperate, and the Romans who refided in Britain, 
being perfuaded that all rdiflance againft the Ca- 
ledonians would be in vain, buried their treafures, 
and fled for fafety to the continent. 

A. D. 4 13. In this diffracted ftate did the Bri- 
tons remain during the reign of Honorius, but on 
the acccflion of Valentinian III. to the Imperial 
dignity, the face of affairs was changed. The 
Caledonians had committed the moft horrid ra- 
vages, and fpread defolation throughout the whole 
country, m cenfequence of which the Britons 
once more applied to Rome for affiftance. They 
reprefented their country as on the brink of de- 
ftruftion, and implored the emperor not to fuller 
the barbarity of foreigners to extinguifh the glory 
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practice the aj-c of war, to become expert and re 
~ular in military difeipline, and to unite them 




m 





elves firmly in one body for their general good 

He pointed out to them the natural advantages 

they poflefied from their fituation 5 and in fhort, 

ave them every inftruftion he thought neceffary 

or the promotion of their welfare and future fe- 
curity. 

Having p 

embarked his forces, took leave of the Britons in 
the moft afteftiottate manner, and parted over to 
the continent. And thus was Britain evacuated, 
and totally abandoned by the Romans, A.D. 

447, about 500 years after its being firft invaded 
by them under the conduft of Julius Crefar, and 
about ^ 363 after the full conqueft of it by Agri- 
cola, in the reign of the emperor Domitian. 

With refpeft to the general ftate of Britain 
during the time it was fubjeft to the Romans, the 
only authentic particulars wc have are the follow- 
ing, which were publifhed about the year a 10, in a 
book called tire Notitia, containing an account of 
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the principal events and. revolutions of the Ro- 
man empire. 

The ifland of Britain, which was confideredas 
o'ne of the diocefes belonging to the diftridt of 
the Praefedtus Pretoria of Gaul, was under the 
jurifdidtion of a governor or vicar, who, accord- 
ing to the number of provinces into which the 
iiland was divided, had five officers under his 
command, two of whom were confulars, and three 
prefidents. Subordinate to thelewere many o- 
thers of inferior rank, who were appointed to af- 
fift them in the adminiftration of the civil govern- 
ment of the nation. 



thefe extended the whole length of the kingdom 3 
and the other two the breadth from fea to fea, 

J 

On thefe grand ways at proper diltances, were 
ftationafy houfes foi' the convenience of changing 
horfes, as alfo a great number of inns for the ac- 
commodation of travellers. The Romans like- 
wife eredted many handlome cities in different 
parts of the kingdom, as alfo a great number of 
caftles, forts, towers, walls, &c. 

At what exadt period of time tlie Chriftian re-' 
ligion was firft introduced into Britain cannot be 
fully authenticated, but that it was eftablifhed dur- 
ing tire time the Romans were matters of the iiland 



The military government was under the fuper- is inconteftible -j-. This is evident from the tranf- 



intendance of three principal officers, the firft of 
whom had the command of the troops and garri- 
fons in the interior parts of the iiland, and the 
two latter of the eaftern and northern coafts. The 
whole number of forces under their command 
amounted to 1700 cavalry, and 19,200 infantry. 
Thefe weie difperfed in different parts of the 
ifland, fome in garrifons on the fea coafts., and 
fome on the northern frontiers, while others were 
.encamped in Cambiidgeffiire, and other interior. 

counties of the kingdom. 

In order to facilitate the more expeditious con- 
junction of thefe troops on any particular emer- 
gency, as well as to render the intercourfe of the 
people more eafy and agreeable, the foldiers, du- 
ring the times of peace, were employed in mak- 
ing public highways, which are to be feen in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom *. Thefe roads, or 
public highways, were called by the Romans, the 
confular, praetorian, regal and military ways 3 and 
afterwards by the Saxons, ftradas or ftreets. The 
moft remarkable of thefe were four in number, 
diftinguiftied by the names of Via Vitelingiana, 
or Wading Street j Via Icenorum, or Ikenfield 
Street; Ermine Street, and Fofs-way. Two of 



# 



Among the many monuments of Roman antiquity {till 
fubfifting in England, the moft remarkable are the remains of 
Adrian’s vallum, and the wall ef Severus, fituated principally 
in the counties of Cumberland and Northumberland. Thefe 
two run parallel to each other from the Solway Frith beyond 
Burgh on the Sands near Carlifle, to the neighbourhood of 
Newcaftle upon Tyne, which is a diftanceof fixty-eight miles, 
Adrian’s vallum is a rampart of earth with a large ditch to 
the northward, and another rampart to the fouthward, which 
feems to have ferved as a military way. The wall of Severus 
was of ftone, and much more extenfive than than that of 
Adrian’s. There are fome remains of the latter Hill to be 
feen in feveral parts, but the moft conipicuous are thofe of the 
former. They are Hill called by the Welch Gaul Sever, and 
by the Scots Grinfdyke, which in both languages literally 
fignifies the wall of Severus. The remains of this famous 
wall may be traced from Stanwick near Carlifle weitward as 
far as Foulnefs, and eaflward through many meadows for 
eight miles; but in feveral places the wall has been broken 
down, fo that there are only the remains of the exploratory 
towers, and the deep ditches on each fide. From thence it 
extends eaftward over a hill, where it is almoft entire, and 
many of the towers are ftill Handing. After running about 
three miles farther it croffes the river Irthing on the borders of 
Northumberland : it then runs for lome miles through an 
open common, in the courfe of which it is in many places 
from five to eight feet high. From hence it pafies over Ir- 
•thing ton Moor, where it croftes a final 1 river called the Tip- 



aftions that took place in the reign of Dioclefiari, 
when the Britifti Chriftian s were included in the 
perfecutions let on foot by that emperor.- Many 
of thefe fuffered martyrdom, the principal and 
firft of whom was Sc. Alban, who was beheaded 
atVerulam (now St* Alban’s in Hertfordfhire) 
on the < 2 2d of June,* A. D; 2.87, and a magnifi- 
cent church was eredted to his memory about' the 
time of Conflantine the Great. This edifice, 
however, was deftroyed in the Saxon wars, but 
rebuilt by Offa king of Mercia, and a monaftry 
erefited adjoining to it,' fome remains of which 
are ftill to be feen >, and the church is a Gothic 
ftrudture; 

« 

But the perfeeution under Dioclefian did not 
prevent the progrefs of ' Chriftianity in Britain; 
for we find that in 314 three Britifh bifhops at- 
tended the council of Arles in France : the like 
number attended the council of Nicd in 325.3 and 
in 359 three others attended the council of.Armi- 
nium. From hence we can jiiftly affirm that 
chriftianity was very early planted in this iiland; 
and that the chriftian church in Britain was origi- 
nally (as it is now) independent of the church of 
Rome. 



pal, and is continued over feveral ridges, of very fteep rocks tflf ' 
the length of about nine miles, where it is from fix to twenty- 
four feet high from the precipices* Continuing ftill eaftward* 
it pafies Bankhead, a fmall village, where it is almoft entire ;/ 
and near this place are the remains of a Roman carfip ftrongiy 
’fortified, and furrounded by a deep trenclu From hpnclito 
Scavenfhale, about ten miles farther to the eaft, it is ’not 
above three feet high, owing to the many inroads of tfie* 
Scots and Pi&s, who always endeavoured to level fuch parts 
as lay in their way. It terminates near the mouth of the rivex* 
Tyne, but in many places no remains of it are to be feen. 
The ditch is about thirty feet broad, and notwithstanding all 
the ravages of time, is in moft places upwards of five feet 
deep. - t 

+ It is the opinion of . fome an tient writers, that die dob* 
trine of Chrift was firft preached in Britain by theapoftle Paul** 
Clemens, in his famous epiftle to the Corinthians, exprefsly 
tells us that, being a preacher both to the eaft and weft, he 
taught righteoufnefs . to the world, and went to the utnibli 
bounds of the weft; and Theodoret: and others inform us, 
that he preached not only in Spain, but went to other nation#* 
and brought the Gofpel into the ifles of the fea, by which, 
it is co n j eft u red , the ifland of Britain is included, ‘ Anti, in 
fome farther obfervations .on this head it appears, that they 
reckon the G a uls and Britons among the' people whom the 
apoftles, and particularly Paul, perfuaded to embrace -the" 
dodtrine of Chrift* 
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From the final Departure of the Romans from Britain 

folution of the Saxon Heptarchy. 
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The Caledonians make great incurftons into the Britijh territories , and commit the moft horrid cruelties. 
The Britons apply to the Romans for affiftance, but are refu/ed . At the inftigation of Van igern , their 
prince or leader , they invite over the Saxons to affift them again ft the Caledonians , I long if l and Horja, 
the two leaders of the Saxons , have an interview with Vortigern in the IJle of Thanct, • The Saxons 
" ' • 7 " ' and drive the Caledonians into their own country . Hengift and Horfa invite over 



The Saxons form an 



join the Britons 

great numbers of their, countrymen, and thereby conftderably augment their army . 
alliance -with the Scots and Bills, and proceed to open hoftilities againft the Britons . Vortigern , the 
“ — * ' ’ • - .. n -- J The Britons fight feveral bat 



Britijh leader , is depofed, and his fon Vor timer appointed in his ft ead. 

ties with the Saxons, in one of which Horfa is Jlain. Hengift oner cafes his army from the continent , 
takes upon him the title of king of Kent, marches againft the Britons, and commits the moft horrid 
cruelties . The Saxons make themfelves mafters of that part of Britain now called England, which 
they divide into feven kingdoms, the whole dijlinguijbed by the appellation of the Saxon Heptarchy, The 
names of thefe kingdoms, with the counties contained in each. 



tf * 



A. D. 
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O fooner were the Caledonians in- 
formed that the Romans had finally 
relinquHhed Britain, than they confidered the 

iota as their own, and refolved to make 
themfelves mafters of it with all expedition. 





accordingly began their hoftilities by at- 
tacking the wall of Severus, in doing which they 



met with very little o 
animating example 



oppofition. 
of the warli 



Deprived of the 
warlike Homans, and 



the military Ikill of experienced commanders, the 
few troops who were appointed to defend it fuf- 
fered their {pirits to fink within them, and in tire 
hour of exigence gave that time to defpondency 
which fhould have been employed in their defence. 
,breach was made, the Caledonians entered, the 

, and^dreadfulflaughterenfued. Thofe 

0 efcaped the (word made the belt of their way 
fouthwar d , while the Pi<fts and Scots followed, 
and fpread defolation arotind as they went, mark- 
ing their paths with blood, and leaving every 
where behind- them veftiges of the moft dreadful 
devaluations. 





J 







The wretched Britons now difpatched embaf- 
to the emperor Valentinian for affiftance. 
With them they fent a letter written in the moft 
abjeft ftrain, and inferibed, “ The groans of 
the people.” Nor were the contents of the let- 
ter lefs abjedt than the infer! ption ; ■ “ The barba- 
rians (laid they) drive us towards the lea, the fea 

back upon the barbarians, and -ffle have 
etched alternative left uit, of 
either by the dyford* or by the Waves,” But their 
requeft was in vain : Valentinian himfelf was fo 
clofely preffed by the Goths and Vandals, that no 
forces could be fpared to affift the 
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iilanders : the ravages on the continent were at 
leaft equal to thofe committed in Britain. 

The refufal of all affiftance from Rome threw 



the Britons into an abfolute ftate of defpatr: in* 
Head of attempting to take any meafures for re- 
pelling the invaders of their country, they fled 
for Ihelter to their woods and mountains, neglect- 
ed the cultivation of their lands, and, for fome 
time, fought a livelihood from hunting, 

A. D. 448, The retired fituation of the Bri- 
tons, and the total negleft of agriculture 

duced a calamity 
vages made by tne cruel 
ful famine took place, during which prodigious 
numbers of the Britons perifhed for want of food. 
The ferocious Caledonians theiulVlvc 



more 



pro 

prejudicial than the ra 
aledonians, A dread 





■*¥. 



I the confequences of their inhuman depredations. 
They found it impoffiblc to fubftft in a country 
they themfelves had laid wafte 
I tired to their mountains with the fp oils they had 
taken from their plifillanimous neighbours. 

As foon as the Britons found that the Calcdo 
nians had retired to their own country, they im 
mediately left their woods and mountains, and re 
turned to their former occupations. They ap 
plied themfelves, with great diligence, to the cu 
tivation of the land, till at length famine fled be 
fore induftry, and 
the exhauftetl 



■*k 






agriculture foon replentfhed 
ranarits. Blcffed with tne boun- 



ties of returmn 



finales of long lo 
the faireft o 




and 





the 



reedom, the Britons had now 
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brmidable people 





not q&pabie of bearing profperity eitlier with dis- 
cretion or' 




♦ 



The public good was fa 
crificed to private" gratifications, and the intern? 

perance of individuals proved eflcnrially injuri- 
ous to the ftate. In proportion as they loft their 
fears, they grew fond of pleafures, and becom- 
I ing the Haves of luxury, were incapacitated from 
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every noble exertion. Their vices were propor- 
tioned to their dilfipation, till (fays Gildas) cc evil 
<c was called good, and good evil. To be lewd 
u was thought honourable * to be virtuous, dif- 
c< graceful. Being blind themfelves, they be- 
u came haters of the light, and the meafures of 
their aftions were what was moft pleafing to 
u their inclinations. • All things were tranfadted 
** dire&ly contrary to the public welfare and 
** fafety, not only of the laity, but alfo the 
** clergy 5 and. thofe who fhould have been, ex- 
amples of Virtue often proved the ringleaders 
of vice.” ! • ’ -A : 

While the Britons continued in this diffipated 
ftate they chofe feveral kings of their own j but 
the power invefted in them excited the envy of 
others, and proved fatal to themfelves. Among 
thefe monarchs was Vortigern, who obtained the 
fovereign authority by murdering his predeceffor, 
and though contaminated with every vice,, go- 
verned, for fome time, the degenerated Britons. 

A. D. 449. The interior parts of the ifland 
had been greatly thinned by die fwor.d and famine - 3 
but now another calamity took place, which, for 
fome time, threatened a total depopulation of , the 
country. This was a dreadful plague, which 
raged fo furioufly, and fwept away fuch prodi- 
gious numbers, that, in many parts, the living j 
were fcarce fufficient to bury the dead. 

No fooner had this dreadful calamity fubfided, 
than' the Scots and Pifts, judging of the rfeaknefs 
■of the nation from the reports they had received 
of the ravages occafioned by the difoi-der, imme- 
diately made an irruption into South Britain, and 
penetrated as far as Stamford in lincolnfhire. 

Alarmed at thefe proceedings, the debafed and 
■pufillanimous Vortigern* inftead of animating his 
tubjeflrs to defend themfelves, formed a fcheme 
for inviting over a foreign army to, protedb his 
people. ^Accordingly, a council was called, the 
proportion approved of, and a deputation or- 
dered to be fent to treat with the Saxons for their 
proteftion and affiftance. 

At this time the Saxons* were a very formi- 
dable people, and inhabited the fea coaft from 
the mouth of the Rhine to Jutland. . Their dif- 
tinguifhing charafteriftic was valour and the love 
of liberty. Their chiefs who led them to battle, 
nnd prefided in their councils, were far from en- 
joying a defpotic power ; they were fubjedt to the 
regulations of- the ftate, and to the, general voice 
of the people, who always- went armed ■ to the 
council, in order to declare their fentiments. 
Their attachment to their leaders was remark- 
able : when any of them fell in battle, they 
thought themfelves obliged to revenge their, 
deaths, and never to furvive a defeat. They 
were almoft ftrangers to agriculture: they had no 
lands they could properly call their own,' a new 
divifion being made every year, left the love of 
property ftiould leffen their military ardour, which 
they confidered as the true Jupport of the ftate. 
Such were the Saxons, whom the Britons invited 
into their country, to defend them againft the ra- 
vages of the Scots and Pi&s* but who foon con- 



* The Saxons derived their name from the Gothic word 
Seaxj a vvoid that implies a fhon, crooked, <*r hooked 
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vinced them that, inftead of their having foil- 
cited a friendly alliance, they* had taken fome 
pains to procure a moft implacable enemy. 

. It is little to be wondered at that the felicitation 
of the Tritons fhould be. readily agreed to by the 
Saxons, a people long inured to the camp, who 
had lived by rapine, and -whole country, at the 
time, was overftocked with inhabitants.. Hen- 
gift and Horfa, their two principal leaders, and 
who had particularly diftinguifhed .themfelves for 
their military prowefs, received the Britifli de- 
puties with great refpedt, and entered into a treaty 
with them . for complying with the requeft of their 
matter. Thefe two commanders were brothers, 
and no ftrangers to Britain, having often vifited 
the coafts of the ifland in their piratical excur- 
fions.- 'They knew it to be a fertile country, and 
the climate inviting $ and therefore had no great 
difficulty in perfuading their countrymen to en- 
gage in an enterprize which foreboded the moft 
diftinguifhed advantages. 

..A, D. 450. The two Saxon chiefs having 
collected an army of 1600 chofen men, embark- 
ed them on board three vefiels, and failing with a 

fair wind ■ arrived fafe in the Ifle of Thanet in 

* * • 4 

Kent, which was affigned them for their place of 
refidence by Vortigern, and was confequently the 
firft piece of land they ever pofleffed in Britain. 

. As foon as V ortigern underftood that the Saxons 
were arrived, he immediately repaired with his 
nobles to the Me of Thanet in order to compli- 
ment them on the occafion. Hengift and Horfa 
approached the Britifla monarch, in the attitude of 
ferocious warriors, having in their hands their 
ftiort broad fwords, .which they ufed with fo much 
dexterity and effect; and their troops followed 
them in the fame pofture, in order to convince 
the Britons that they had not applied to a people 
incapable of . affording them chat affiftance they 
had requefted. 

A treaty, was now entered into between Vorti- 
jern and the Saxon chiefs, in .which it was ftipu- 
lated that the latter fhould defend the Britons 
from the i ncurfions of their enemies, for which, 
befides the portion of land affigned them, they 
were to be bountifully fed, and liberally re- 
warded. 

* $ 

The articles of the treaty being figned, Vor- 
tigern joined his forces with thole of the Saxons, 
and immediately marched againft the northern in- 
vaders of his country. ■ The Caledonians were foon 
convinced - that victory was not confined to the 
Roman ftandards, : in feveral repeated engage- 
ments the Caledonians were defeated with great 
{laughter, owing to the diftinguifhed intrepidity 
;of the. Saxons, and were at length obliged to fly 
to the frontiers of their own country, leaving the 
prey they had taken to fall into the hands of the 
conquerors. ' * 

This eafy victory gave the Saxons a very mean 
opinion of the power of the Britons, who were 
unable to repel the attacks of fo undifciplined a 
foe : they perceived their own fuperiority, and de- 
termined to improve it to their own advantage. 
Their different expeditions againft the Scots had 
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fvvord, which they wore as their principal weapon , and for the 
dexterous ufeof which they were particularly celebrated. 
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given them the opportunity of feeing various 
parts of the country,- which, from its 
beauty, verdure and fertility, they beheld with 
an eye of defire; and obferving, at the fame 
time, that the Britons were enervated by luxury, 
and funk in vice, their ambition was awakened 
to the idea of ruling chofc they came to defend, 
and en (laving a people they had been employed 
to protedh. 

To effeft this purpofe, Hengift (the moll 
itrtful of the two Saxon leaders) prevailed on the 
weak and undifeerning Vortigern to make a more 
general invitation of liis countrymen, telling him, 
that as- the Saxom were particularly fkillcd in 
hufband'ry,. the foil of the country would be 
confidernbly improved, and the Britons would 
be initiated in that fuperior kind of agiiculture 
to which they had hitherto been {hangers. This 
argument had the defired effeift : a fecund invi- 
tation was font to Saxony, and a licet of leventecn 
Jail brought over a prodigious number of Sax- 
ons,. Jutes and Angles. With thefe came Row- 
en a, the daughter of Hengift, a lady of incom- 
parable beauty, and who was afterwards efien- 
daily ierviceable in facilitating the defigns of her 
coimtrymen. 

A Abort time after the arrival of Rowena, Ilen- 



daughtev 



gift invited Vortigern to a fumptuous entertain- 
ment, at which he took care that his daughter 
ftiould not only be prefent, but that die IhouJd 
particularly diftinguifh herfelf by waiting on tlie 
king. This anfwercd the defigns of Hengift: 
for no fooner did Vortigern behold the luftre of 
Rowena’s charms, than he became the Have of 
their attractions, and, though he had already got 
a confort, demanded her in marriage. The art- 
ful Hengift pretended to decline fo great an ho- 
nour, on account of die great inferiority of his 

; but this only increafed the defircs of 
Vortigern, who appeared willing to facrifice every 
thing to the gratification ofhispaflions. Hengift 
determined to take advantage of the then dilpo- 
fition of the king, and therefore propofed the fol- 
lowing-conditions : that the whole county of Kent 
ftiould’ be ceded to him; and that Vortigern ftiould 

divorce his queen, and make Rowena his foie con- 

fort, The infatuated Vortigern readily confented 
to this propofal : Kent was immediately given up 
to Hengift, and the Britifh p lined:; was cruelly 
divorced, though fhc had borne her hufband many 
children. 

The charms of Rowena fo wrought upon Vor- 
tigern that he gave himfclf up entirely to her 
company; and me obtained fuch an afcendancy 
over him that her will was law. This was eafily 
perceived by Hengift, who determined to- take 
advantage of it, and to ftrike his ultimate ftroke 
of policy. He accordingly defired his daughter 
to propofe to Vortigern that another body of his 
countrymen ftiould be font for, who, by inhabi- 
ting the northern parts of the ifland, would be a 
eon ft ant check upon any attempts that might be- 
in future made by the Caledonians. Vortigern, 
without giving himfclf the leaft trouble to think 
of the confeqaences, readily confented to this 
propofa!. Accordingly, a third embarkation 
took place ; forty fail of fliips foon appeared on 
the Britifti coafts, and the northern parts of the 
ifland besran (as the fouthem had for fbrne time 



A. I), 451. From the great: inrreal'e of the 
Saxons the army of Hengift was eoulukrably 
augmented, the number ol troops added to his ar- 
my amounting to upwards of 50 00 dfedtive men. 
'Flic Britons beheld this with die utmoft anxiety of 
mind ; and the very people in whom they had 
placed their confidence now became their terror. 
They had been witneftes of their valour ag, shift 
their northern enemies, and dreaded the conic, 
qucnces that would inevitably enfue lhould they 
turn their {words againll them. 

It was not long before the Britons were made 
fenfible that their upprehenlioiw were 100 jultly 
founded. Hengift and I Jorla, having fuure-Ju! 
to their wi flies, nenv thought proper m throw oft’ 
the mafic, and publickly avow theii 
They accordingly began by demanding a larger 
fum of money, and a greater qu.'Rtitv of provi 



umau.'ju*; 



. a greater tiu.mme ol 1. .. 
fions, than what they were entitled to by theori 
ginal flipulations, that thole of their countrymen, 
who lait came over, might be as well provided 
for as thole who lirft landed. This rcqudl was 
unanimoufly refofetl by the Britons who icnion 
llrated with the Saxon# on the \mreaibiial ftenefs 
of their demand, as their number had fo greatly 
increafed, l'mee their lirft arrival in the ill.tml. 
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The ref’ufai was what the Savmu expcvU-d, ami 
in fad, wifhttl for, as it gave them ; he Ih.eh.wut 
a pretenc e to commence hojtiUtie: , by pi . o-uvnug 
to pay themfelves, and take by fo- c they 
affirmed, was unjullly with-held from them. 
They accordingly, without any farther hesitation,, 
entered into an alliance with tlu; Scots and Bias* 
ravaged the adjacent country, and laid walk-, 
with fire and fword, tilt: territories of a people 
who had called them to their deft-nee. 










A. D. 455. The deluded Britons now per 
celved the folly of the 11 ep they had taken, and 
were deftrous of retrieving it, Filled with in 
dignation at the perfidy of the Saxons, and ex. 
alperated at the vices of Vortigern, they hurled 
the guilty potentate from his throne, and placed 
the feeptre in the hands of Von inter ins fbn. 
Under the banners of that, active prince the 
fought many battles with various ha ceft, thong 
tlte advantage was generally mi rise lido of the 
Saxons, In one mutrkahle ad ton, UoWvvuy 
fought at Egleritml (now Ail , lord } v’ftfcosy de- 
clared for the Britons, and 11 or fa., one of the 
Saxon generals, fell in the candid. 

.A, D. 457. From the different engagements. 
with the Britons, the Saxon army was greatly re- 

who 
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duced, in confequence of which Hengift 
was now the foie commander of his count, t 
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lent over to Germany for a frefh flip! 






01 troops 



On the arrival of thefe Hengift took upon himfclf 
the title of king of Kent, and marching at the 
head of his army marked his route with blood ami 
devaluation. Neither age nor lex were ipurud; 



the priefta were burnt upon the altar-., ami file 
prince and the peafant ihaml the fame J.u e. The 
ftrufl'utcs dedicated to religion were levelled in 
the dull; and the whole country through which 
they patli-d exhibited the moil dreadful Vpedack 

of horror and deflation. 

A. D 



465. The Britifti mon-art 
deftrudion of his country with tin- u 
grief, and exerted 111*; utmoft to 
” ito P to the barbarous ravages «i 
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done) to fwarmwith ftrangevs from the continent. j| Bur before he could accompli 
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death put a final period to his labours, and the 
Britons were left without a leader. As the fate of 
their country was now at ftake no time was to be 
loft in appointing one to fupply the place of their 
late commander; and accordingly Ambrofius, a 
Briton of Roman deicent, was chofen to the re- 
gal dignity by the unanimous voice of the peo- 
ple. A more proper y e-fon could not, indeed, 
■have been chofen to tuffd the reins of govern- 
ment at this dangerous crifis. He was humane, 
prudent and intrepid : his conduct and valour 
were equally eminent; he was not to be intimi- 
dated by the power of the enemy, nor provoked 
to rafh mealures by their cruelty, tie endea- 
voured all in his power to unite his countrymen 
in their refiftance againft the Saxons : nor were 
his labours wholly without fuccefs ; the military 
fpirit of the Britons, who had been long funk 
into a fatal lethargy, was revived, and their ftrtig- 
gles for maintaining their liberty feemed to pro- 
inife a favourable iffue. 

The Saxon leader perceived the great alteration 
in the conduft of the Britons, and was alarmed 
for the confequences. Inftead of extending his 
ravages, he found it difficult to keep pofieffion 
of his kingdom of Kent. Affifted by the famous 
Arthur *, (whofe exploits have given rife to many 
fables) Atnbrofius defeated feveral detachments of 
the Saxons, and, from his diftmguifhed fuccefs, 
greatly alarmed the camp of the enemy. In con- 
sequence of this Hengift fent for another tribe of 
his countrymen under the command of his brother 
Ofta; but inftead of joining the Saxons in Kent, 
lie ordered him to land and fettle in Northum- 
berland, in order to divide the forces and atten- 
tion of Ambrofius; while himfelf continued with 
his army in the fouthern parts of the ifland. 
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Ella, a Saxon chief, attended by his three fons, 
Cymer, Wincing and Cilia, landed, at the head of 
his forces, on the coaft of Suflex; He was, how- 
ever, bravely oppofed by the Britons, and obliged 
to wait for frefli fuccours before he could make 
any fettlement in the country. Thefe being ar- 
rived, he edmmitted the moft horrid depredations, 
putting to death every perfon that fell into his 
hands without; diftinction of age or fex. Thole 
who efcaped the daughter fled, and took refuge 
in theforefts, leaving their poffeffions to the con- 
queror, who foon after extended his dominion 
over all Suffex and a great part of Surry, taking 
upon him the title of king of the South Saxons. 

A. D. 495. The next cliftinguiffied chief among 
the Saxons that arrived in England was Cerdic, 
who, accompanied by his fon Kenrick, landed on 
the weftern coaft with a confiderable army, about 
feventeen years after Ella had founded the king- 
dom of Suffex. The forces of Cerdic were much 
fuperior to thofti of Ella, notwithftanding which 
he met with much greater difficulties. The Bri- 
tons, taught by paft experience, were continually 
on their guard, and fo well prepared to receive 
the enemy; that they gave Cerdic battle on the. 
very day of his landing; and though vanqdilhed, 
they continued, for lome time; to defend their 
poffeffions and liberties againft the invaders of 
their country. At length the army of Cerdic be- 
ing confiderably reinforced, he conquered all op- 
pofition, and laid the foundation of the kingdom 
of Weffex. 

A. D. 527. While the Saxons were bufily em* 
ployed in .extending their conquefts ill the fouth, 
a confiderable body of them, headed by feveral 
leaders, landed on the eaftern coaft of Britain. 
After fighting many battles, of which hiftory has 
A. D. 468. While Hengift: lay inactive. Am- preferved no particular account, they eftablifhed 

brofius was affiduous in fettling the affairs of his three new kingdoms in the ifland, diftinguifliel 

kingdom, ■ and taking fuch. meafures as might 



enable him to withftand any future attempts of 
the enemy. He fummoned a general affembly 



by the names of Eaft Anglia, Mercia, and Eaft 
Saxony, or Effex. Uffa, a celebrated leader of 
the Angles, affumed the title of king of the firft. 



of the heads of the people at York, where orders Cridaof the Second, and Erkenwin of the third* 



were given for reftoring the ftate of the churches, 
which had been almoft wholly deftroyed by the 
Saxons; he likewife made many regulations for 
the benefit and welfare of his lubjefts, who were 
fo well fatisfied with his cpndu£t, that they tefti- 
fied their approbation by folemnly crowning him 
king at Stonehenge in Wiltfhire, then the moft 
facred and efteemed place in the Britilh. domi- 
nions. 

A- D. 477. During thefe. tranfadfions frefh 
forces were continually arriving from the northern 
parts of Germany, under different leaders. Among 
thefe the Angles made a confpicuous figure, both 
with regard to number and military abilities. 
They were of a different nation from, the Saxons; 
but being of the fame religion, fpeaking 'the fame 
language, and coming upon the fame errand, 
they joined the forces of Elengift, arid, with them , 
acted in concert againft the forces of Ambrofius, 

A. D. 478. In the beginning of this year one 















* This hero, we are told, was born at Tindagium, or Tin- 
dangel, in Qornwall, but, like fome other great irieiiin fhe 
early part of the hiftory of this ifland, his origin is fo obfeure 
as not to be traced with any certainty^ Some writers make 
him the fon of Utherpendragon brother to Ambrofius $ while 



Some time after Hengift had prevailed on the 
weak and deluded Vortigern to admit of a fecond 
embarkation- of his countrymen, great numbers 
of them fettled in different parts of Northumber- 
land ) but not having a proper leader, they were 
for fome time unable to fubckle the 'inhabitants. 
At length, from the great oonqiiefts made by other 
chiefs - , an enterprizing leader, named Ida, was 
induced to try his fortune in that part of the iflancb 
He accordingly embarked from the continent 



with a confiderable army, and, joining his coun- 
trymen, marched againft the Britons, whom h$ 
drove, with great flaughter, from their poffeffions, 
and having totally fubduedthe inhabitants of the 
counties of Northumberland and Durham, took 
upon himfelf the title of king of Berniers. 

While Ida was employed in reducing the north- 
ern parts of the kingdom, another Saxon prince, 
named'EUnj fubdued Lancafbire and the greater 
pattof Yorkshire, which he formed into a king- 
dom, 
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others fay, hd was the fon of Nflzon Lead, who 1 waff either 

one of the. kings of’Wales* or a general of the Britons ; but 
others, and indeed with greater probability, irtak,p foji, 

of Gurlois, and add, that he was king of Cornwall. 
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dom, under the title of Deiri, Thefe two king- 
doms were afterwards united by a marriage between 
the grandfon of Ida, and the daughter of Ella, 
under the title of the kingdom of Northumber- 
land. 

Thus was that part of Britain called England, 
totally fubjugated by the Saxons, who divided the 
whole into leven diftindfc kingdoms, each under the 
diredlion of a particular monarch.— A. diviflon 
mentioned by all writers under the name of the 
Saxon Heptarchy. 

The names of the different kingdoms, by whom 
founded, and the counties each contained, will be 
feen at one view in the following table : 



H ISTORT of ENGLAND, 



Kingdoms. 






Kent 

South Saxons 



♦ 



Weft Saxons 



Eaft Saxons 



By whom 
founded. 



Counties contained in each 



Hen gift 



Ella 



Cerdic 



Northumberland 



Eaft Angles 



Kent 
f Suflcx 
c Surry 
f Cornwall 
Devonfhire 
Dorfec fibre 
^ Somcrfctfhirc 
I Will-fibre 
Hampfhire 

LSarkfhire, or Berkfhirc 
( Eflcx 

Erkenwin I ) Midtllefcx 

( Part of Hertford (hire 
rLancnfhire 
I Yorkflbrc 
| Durham 
j Cumberland 
j Weftmoreland 
! Northumberland 
Part of Scotland, as far as 
( the Frith of Edinburgh 
^Norfolk 
\ Suffolk 
) Cambridgcfhire 
t And the iflc of Ely 



Ida 



UfFa 



Kingdom 



Mercia 



By whom 
fmiiidtfii* 












Ctida 



(yloiiccflcrflitru 
i Imfortlflbre 
WmcHkHlbi c 
Warwii'ldlbis; 

Rtiti mdlhiie 
Nortltamptonfldrs 
Tincolufiim* 
IlunUngrifmfliitc 
/ Bed fou) lit ire 

\ Thu other Part of Hertford* 
fliRc 

Butkiughamtlurc 
Oxford I1»trc 
Sutttbrtlfture 
Derbyfhtre 
Shroj ihiro 
Nouirtghamllure 
L Clio Si ire 

w 

With refpeet to the parri* ular cireumfbuices 
that took place in the courii* of this long war be- 
tween the Saxons and the Britons, little is record- 
ed, and that fo incoherent as not to deferye the 
notice of an hillorian. All that c an be relied on 
as authentic is, that the renowned Bmifh prince 
Arthur ftgnalizetl himfelf for his military exploits 
under Ambroftus : that on the demile of that 
prince he luccecded to the command of the Bri- 
tons, and headed them in divers engage 
with the Saxons, and with various Cured it till at 
length his own nephew, having violated his bed 
and uiurped his authority, Arthur railed a power- 
ful army to chaflife his treacherous conduct, as 
did the other to ward off* the refencment of his 
juftly incenied uncle } and that both parties being 
highly enraged, they challenged each other to a 
Angle combat, in which Marumi the nephew was 
(lain on the fpot, but not till he had mortally 
wounded his uncle Arthur, who after lingering 
a few days, expired at Glaftonbuiy in the year 
542, having bravely afferted his country's ciuf« 
For the ipace of feventy-fix years. 
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Containing an account of the refpeblive monarchs that fuccceded each other on the different thrones 
that formed the Saxon Heptarchy, with a circumjlanlial detail of the various tranfatlims and re- 
volutions that look place in each kingdom , from their firjl ejlablijhment to their final dijfdutwt by 
Egbert, the frft foie monarch of England . 




AVING, in the preceding chapter, pre- 
mifed as much as can be deemed authen- 
tic relative to the arrival of the Saxons in this 
iffand, and theftate of the war by which the Hep- 
tarchy, or goverment of the Anglo Saxons, con- 
sidered as forming one body and one ftate, was 
eftablifhed, we ftiall now proceed to give a fuc- 



cinft account of the fucceflion of the kings, and 
the revolution of each particular kingdom, of 
which the Saxon Heptarchy was eompoled. In 
doing this we fit al 1 place them in order according 
to the different periods they were eftabliihed, be 

ginning with 



The Kingdom of 

claimed an afcendancy, in point of ftrength and 
power, , over the reft 5 but after his death it great- 
ly declined, owing to the inattention and lupine- 
nf fs of his three immediate fuccelfors, namely, 
Bike, Octa and Ymrick. 

The indolence of the Kentifh princes was par* 

a tieulaily 
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ticularly obfervedby Ceaulin king of Weffex, a 11 France. This princefs was a Chriftian, and there- 



man of an ambitious and afpiring difpofition, who 

■* * * n i i i • n r o m 



fore it was ftipulated, by the articles of marriage, 



having uniuftly feizcd the fceptre of Suffex, re- that flie fhould be permitted to erijoy the free ex- 



folved to attempt the reduction of Kent, and, if 



ercife of her own religion. 



In confequence of 



poffible, make himfelf mailer of the whole hep- this Ihe was atttended by one Luidard, a prelate 



t'archy. 



A. D. 593. At this time, Ethelbert^ the great 
grandfon of HengiJt, filled the Kentifh throne. 
He had long beheld with grief the declining ftate 
of the kingdom, and refolved to ufe his utmoft 
efforts in order to reRore it to its primative luftre. 
Poffeffed of all the intrepidity of Hengift, and 
being at the fame time a ftrift obferver of juf- 
tice, he was universally beloved, not only by his 
own fu'bjefts, but alio thofe of the confederate 
kingdoms, and the different princes paid him the 
moft diRinguifhed refpeft. 

Ethelbert was no ftranger to the ambitious de- 
figns of Ceaulin, which he determined, if poffi- 
ble, to render abortive. To effeft this, he fum- 
moned the other princes of the different king- 
doms to a general council, when he informed 
them that Ceaulin had adled inconfiftently with 
the true and original ftate of the heptarchy, 
by feizing the territories conftitutionally apper- 
taining to the South Saxons, and that if lome effi- 
cacious meafures were not immediately taken, he 
might, in time, make himfelf mailer of the whole 
Hand. The other Saxon princes faw this repre- 
fentatation in its proper light, and, in confequence 
thereof, not only furnifhed him with troops, but 
likewife appointed him to the chief command a- 
gainft the king of the Weft Saxons, whom they 
now conftdered as their common enemy. 

Ceaulin clearly faw the ftorm that was gather- 
ing around him, and exerted his whole force to 
defend himfelf againll its fury. Having gathered 
together his troops, he marched with great refo- 
lution againll Ethelbert, when a defperate battle 
enfued, which was fupported, for fome time, with 
equal' fpirit on both fides. At length victory de- 
clared in favour of Ethelbert, the forces of Ceau- 
lin were routed with great {laughter, and though 
himfelf was not flain in the battle, yet he foon 
■after paid the debt of nature. 

Thus deprived of their leader, and having loft 
the greater part of their army, the Weft Saxons 
were in no condition to make any farther attempts 
in oppofing the combined army : they therefore 
threw down their arms, and fubmitted to Ethel- 
bert, who reftored the kingdom to the lawful heir, 
and, from his great military prowefs, as well as 
lingular talents in the cabinet, became afterwards 
the chief of the Saxon fovereigns. 

A. D. 596. But the moft remarkable incident 
that diftinguifhed the reign of Ethelbert was, the 
introduction of Chriftianity among the Saxons. 
The Britons had long enjoyed the light of the 
gofpel, but whether or not they made any attempt 
to convert them is uncertain : indeed, the Saxons, 
except thofe who inhabited the kingdom of Kent, 
had been lb continually engaged in the hurry and 
tumults of war, that they had no leifure to exa- 
mine into the truths of chriftianity; at the fame 
time it could hardly be fuppofed they would liften 
to the reafonings of the Britons, who were at once 
both their flaves and their enemies. 

Thefe .difficulties, however, were at length 
happily removed by the marriage of Ethelbert 
with Bertha, the daughter of Caribert king of 



venerable at once for his great piety and learning. 
He officiated in the church of St. Martin, 
which had been built in the time of the Romans, 
near the walls of Canterbury, and, by his fre- 
quent difcourfes with the nobility, and others be- 
longing to the court, converted many to the 
Chriftian faith-. The excellent, genius and un- 
derftanding of the queen greatly contributed to 
his fuccels ; and at the fame time her exemplary 
life and uncommon learning, made a (hiking im- 
preflion on the king, who, in confequence thereof, 
conceived a very favourable idea of the princi- 
ples of the Chriftian religion. 

Thefe favourable circumftances being made 
known to Pope Gregory the Great, who then 
filled the papal chair, he began to entertain the 
pleafing hopes of being able to deftroy the fuper- 
ftitious worfhip of the Saxons in Britain, and, in- 
Head thereof, to eftablifh the glorious tenets of 
the gofpel-. To accomplifh this noble defign he 
lent Auguftine, or Auftin, a Roman monk, with 
feveral others of his fraternity, to preach the Gof- 
pel in Britain, Thele miffionaries accordingly 
fet out on their embafly, but on their arrival at 
Provence in France, they were fo intimidated 
from the accounts they received of the ferocious, 
manners of the Saxons, and their fuperftitious at- 
tachment to the religion of their anceftors, that 
they fent their fuperior back to the pope, in or- 
der to obtain leave to relinquifh their defign, and 
return to Rome. 

Gregory was inflexible in his defign, and there- 
fore fent peremptory orders for them to proceed ; 
but at the fame time, in order to remove all dis- 
agreeable apprehenfions, he wrote a letter to the 
king of France, befeeching him to take the fa- 
. thers under his protection, and furnilh them with 
every neceffary for promoting the fuccefs of the 
undertaking. He likewife wrote a letter to Brune- 
haute, queen of Burgundy, requefting, in ' the 
moft preffing manner, her afliftance on this inte- 
refting occafion. This folicitation was far from 
being made in vain. Brunehaute exerted all her 
power to render the attempt fuccefsful, and not 
only fupplied the miffionaries with interpreters 
who could fpeak the Saxon language, but like- 
wile fent letters to the moft conftderable people 
at the Britifli court, recommending Auguftine 
and his followers to their protection. 

A. D. 597. Thus furnifhed with everything 
neceffary for his miniftry, Auguftine, accompa- 
nied by his a-ffiftants, embarked for Britain, and, 
after a fhorc paffage, fafely landed in the ifie of 
Thanet. Auguftine immediately difpatched one 
of his interpreters to the Kentifh court, inform- 
; ing Ethelbert of the intention of his conning, and 
requefting his permiffion to preach publickly the 
doCfcrine of the gofpel. This meffage was refpeCt- 
fully received by Ethelbert, but at the fame time 
he did not think proper to grant Auguftine an 
immediate' audience. He, however, ordered 
him to continue in the ifie of Thanet, and gave 
directions for his being properly fupplied with all 
die neceffary articles of life. 

A few days after this Ethelbert, accompanied 
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fey his queen and the- greater part of the nobility, 
repaired to the i(le of Thane t* in order to hear 
Atiguftine expound the doftrine of the gofpel. 
Apprehenfive, however, that L'pelfo or enchant- 
ments might be ufed againft him by priefts, who 
brought an unknown worfhip from a : diflant coun- 
try, the king took the precaution of receiving 
die miffionarics in the open air, where he ima- 
gined the force of their magic (fhouid they’ at- 
tempt to praftife any’)* would be rendered abor- 
tive. 

Ethelbert and his queen being feated under a 
tree, the monks advanced to audience with a flow 
and folemn pace, chanting their litanies with all 
the marks of imaffe&ed devotion; Auftin then 
expounded the do&rines of the Chriftian religion, 
and, to ftrikc an impreffion on the mind of Ethel- 
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refulted from a polite and generous behaviour- 
from connexions founded on virtue ; from reci- 
procal afts of kindnels and benevolence; and. 

wifhed to imitate the practice . 

A. D.. 59S. After Ethelbert had becomes; 
convert to the Chriftian faith) lie ufed his u tniolh 
efforts, in conjunction with Bertha- his queen, to. 

propagate the tenets of the gofpel throughout 
his. dominions. In this he iuccecded to his. 
wilhes, having done which he dire bled his at- 
tention towards the civil government of his peo- 
ple. Ele made many wile regulations for their' 
future welfare,, and enabled a body of laws, which 
he caufed to be written and published, that none 
might plead ignorance of tire contents, . 

The remaining part of the reign of. Ethelbert. 
is marked with no tranfablion of importance, ex- 



bert,. to whom he particularly addreffed him lei f, cept the death of theviituous Btitha. No dil- 
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promifed him eternal joys above, and a. kingdom 
in heaven without end, if he would be perfuaded 



turbance happened : his people were happy, and 
lie, after a profperous reign of forty-eight years,. 



cc. 



cc 



fa long maintained. 



the fdutary tenets of the golpel, j p^id the debt of nature, umverlally beloved and 

lamented by his fubjefts- 

A. D. 616. On the death of Ethelbert the. 
Kentifh throne was filled by his foil Eadbald, a. 
prince of a very wicked and profligate diipofition.. 
Blinded by an incefluous pallion for his mother- 
in-law (a French princefs whom his father had 
married after the death of the amiable Bertha) he 



to- receive 

cc Your words and promifes (replied Ethelbert) 
cc are fair 5 but as they are new and uncertain, 
<c I cannot entirely yield to them, and relinquifh 
the principles, which I and my anceftors have 

You are welcome,, how- 



ever, to remain here in peace, and as you have 
cc undertaken fo long a journey folely,.. as appears, 
c< for what you believe to be for our advantage, I 
rc will permit you to deliver your doftrines to my 

fubjefts.” At the fame time he ordered Auftin 
and his companions to be provided with all ne- 
ceffaries, and allotted Canterbury, the capital of 
his dominions* as the place of their refidence. 

Encouraged by this favourable reception, 
Auftin and his companions proceeded, with re- 
doubled zeal,- to preach the gofpel to the Kentifh 
Saxons, and added fbength to their doctrine by 
the remarkable aufterities of their lives. The 
Saxons were perfuaded that the followers of a re- 
ligion which mortified every paflion* muft aft 
from conviftion, and that the tenets they pro- 
felled muft be founded on a balls more than hu- 
man. They therefore liftened with great atten- 
tion to the new doftrine,. and many of them, were 
brought over to the, Chriftian faith. Ethelbert 
liimfelf, convinced of the truth of the gofpel, no. 
longer hefitated ,to profefs its tenets, but publicly 
acknowledged his converfion, by differing himfelf 
to be baptized, in the pretence of his courtiers, 
who,, from his. example, became proielytes to the 
Chriftian religion. 

In consequence of this fuccefs the liberties off 
the million aries were. enlarged, and Chriftianity 
preached in every part of the ifland. Ch rift- 
church in Canterbury, which had been- built in 
the time of the Romans, was made a cathedral, 
and Auguftine appointed' archbifhop ; the churches 
which had fallen to decay were repaired 5 the 
heathen temples were conlecrated and let apart 
for divine worfhip, and a ferninary of learning 
was opened in Canterbury,, tire capital of Ethel- 
berris dominions. 

The propagation of Chriftianity in Britain was 
(as is generally the cafe where there is a fimilarity 
of fentiments in religion)- produftive of civil 
Connexions, The Anglo-Saxons opened an in- 
fercourfe wftfe the nations on the continent, and, 
from them, conceived an idea of more cultivated 
manners. They tew tilje. many advantages that 
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In confe- 



thc argu- 
the Pagan 



abandoned his religion chat he might indulge his- 
cl-iminal exceffes without reftraint. 
quence of this- ftep many of the nobility followed 
his example, and the tenets of the gofpel were in 
danger of falling a. facrifi.ce to heathen fuperfti- 
tibn. 

The abandoned life of Eadbald, and the con- 
fequences that arole therefrom, greatly affected 
Lauren tius, who fucceeded Auftin in the fee of 
Canterbury. This prelate, fearlefs of danger 
when religion called for his aftiftance, laboured,, 
with the utmoft affiduicy, to make Eadbald ien- 
fible of the. enormity of his vices;; and at length 
happily fucceeded. Convinced by 
meins of Laurentius, he renounced' 
religion,, divorced his incefluous eonfoit, and be- 
came a remarkable penitent for the crimes he had. 
committed. Ele demolifhed the idolatrous tem- 
ples, and eftablifhed the Chriftian reli gion through- 
out his kingdom. He extended his care for the 
lntereft of the gofpel even beyond the limits of 
his territories ; and greatly contributed, by the 
force of his arguments, as well as by his exem- 
plary piety, to. the convexfian of Edwin king of 
Northumberland. 

In this manner did Eadbald fpend his time for 
the fpace of twenty- four years, when he paid the 
debt, of nature, leaving behind him the charac- 
ter of an excellent and pious prince. Before his, 
death he obtained the confen.t of his fubjedts to 
lettle the fueceffion of the t hr one ^ n his young- 
eft ion Ercombert, but with this reftrittion, that 
the heirs of Ermenfrid, his elder brother, fhouid 
fuccecd to the crown at his deceafe. 

AHA 640. Ercombert readily agreed to the 
conditions, and as readily forgot them when fett- 
led on the tlmone. 



But, excepting this breach, of 
promifes, he might be called a good prince, and 
a zealous profefforof chriftianity, for A during the 
mart time he poffefTed the fovereignty he contri- 
buted to. the eftablifhment of Chriftianity, by 
deftroypng . every temple and idol throughout 

his 
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his dominions. He reigned twenty-four years, 
and, at his death, left two fons, namely, Eg- 
bert and Lotharius. 

A. D. 664. Egbert having obtained the fo- 
vereignty refolved to preferve it by means the 
moft deteftable, namely, by taking off his ne- 
phews, whom he well knew, were the true heirs 
to the throne. He accordingly prevailed on one 
Tlumner, a creature of his own, to murder the j 
royal youths. This execrable monfter per- 
formed the inhuman office, and threw the bodies 
into a river, where they were afterwards found 
floating on the water, and being taken up were 
interred in the abbey of Ramfay. 

But the death of thefe two young, princes was 
not lufficient to remove the jealoufy of Egbert: 
their lifter Domneva was Hill alive, and married 
to the king of Mercia. Pie therefore prevailed 
xipon her to renounce her claim to the crown, in 
confideration of fome lands being ceded to her in 
the Ifle of -Thanet, where fire built a monaftery, 
and prefided herfelf as priorefs. 

The remaining part of Egbert’s reign was mild, 
peaceable artd virtuous. Pie applied himfelf to 
the duties of religion, in order to atone for the 
atrocious crime he had committed, and at length 
died in the ninth year of his reign, leaving two 
fons, namely, Edric and Widred. 

A. D. 673. On the death of Egbert his bro- 
ther Lotharius, under pretence of his nephews 
being too young to govern, fcized on the love- 
reign ty. This dignity he enjoyed without mo- 
leftation during a period of ten years, when he 
affociated with him his Ion Richard as a partner 

in the kingdom. 

This proceeding fo incenied his nephew Eclric, 
that he immediately withdrew from court, fully 
refolved, if poflible, to obtain his right of the l'o- 
vereignty by force of arms. To effedl this he 
applied to Adelivalch, king of the South Saxons, 
who generoufly aflifted him with a confiderable 
body of forces. At the head of thele Edric 
marched into Kent, and a general battle enfued, 
in which the troops of Lotharius were defeated, 
and himfelf, being mortally wounded with an ar- 
row, died foon after. 

A. D. 685. On the death of Lotharius, hisfon 
Richard, inftead of making any attempt to poffefs 
himfelf of the crown, fled into Germany, leaving 
Edric foie matter of the Kentifh dominions. But 
this dignity he only enjoyed one year, and even 
.this fliort interval of time was filled with tumults 
and commotions, occafioned by the party of the 
late king, and the difputes which took place rela- 
tive to the fucceflion. 

* 

During thefe commotions, Ceadwalla, king of 
Weffex, invaded Kent, and plundered a conftde- 
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rable part of the Country without oppofitiori* till 
all the inhabitants* provoked by their Ioffes* took 
up arms in their own defence* and defeated their 
enemies. Mollo* the brother of Ceadwalla/ be- 
ing obliged to retire for ikfety info a houfe* with 
j twelve of his followers* defended himfelf* for fome 
time* with great bravery* but at length the Ken^ 
tifti men fet fire to the building* in confequence 
of which both he and his gallant companions pe~ 
rifhed in the flames. His brother was fo exafpe- 
rated at this cruel adtion* that he entered Kent at 
the head of a powerful army* and* fired with re- 
fentment, laid wafte the greater part of the coun^ 
try. 

In the midft of thefe diffractions Edric died; 
nor was there any prince of the Hengift family 
that had ipirit fufficieht to alTume the reins of go-* 
vernment* fo that an inter-regnum* or rather 
anarchy enfued* which continued about fix years. 

A. D. 693. At length Widred* the youngeft 
fon of Egbert* afeended the throne* and* in ordei* 
to appeafe the commotions that fubfifted among 
the nobility* alTociated with him one Swabert (a 
very popular man and a particular favourite of 
the people), in the government. But Swabert 
did not long enjoy his power: hefurvived his ele- 
vation only four years* and then left Widred in 
foie poffefllon of the throne. ■ 

Widred* being now freed from the commotions 
which had fo longdiftrafted the kingdom* governed 
his people with remarkable prudence and equani- 
mity. He was a great benefactor to the church, 
which* together with his juftice, candour and hu- 
manity* gained him the universal affediion of his 
fubje&s. 

On the death of Widred his eldeft fon Edbert 
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fucceeded to the fovereignty. He inherited the 
nnderftanding and humanity of his, father* and by 
thefe means enjoyed a peaceable reign for . the 
ipace of thirty- two years* when he died* leaving 
the crown to his brother Edelbert. 

A. D. 725. Edelbert* on his acceffion to the 
throne* admitted his fon Ardulphas a partner with 
him in the government* but furviyihg hint* he 
bequeathed the feepter to his brother Aldric* 

A. D. 760. Aldric was the laft prince lineally 
defeended from Hengift* the firft founder of the 
monarchy. After his death (which happened in 
794) the kingdom was rent with fadtions* for 

eleven years* during which time the crown became 
the fport of fortune. , The towns were laid in alhes, 
and the fields manured with the blood of their 
owners. Nor were thefe troubles terminated till 
Egbert (in the year 805) . united in his per- 
fon the feven crowns of the Saxon Heptarchy, 
after Kent had continued a diftinft and feparate 
! kingdom during an interval of 350 years. 
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The Kingdom of SUSSEX, or the South Saxons 

T 

* 4 

A* kingdom was the moft inconfi- 



v-* 

derable of all thofe which formed 
the Saxon Heptarchy, and the hiftoryof it is ex- 
ceeding imperfett. It contained only the two 
■counties of Suffex and Surry, a very confiderable 
part of which was covered with woods and forefts. 

.2 



At the fame time it was very thinly inhabited, and 
therefore incapable of making any effe&ual rettf- 
tance againft the attempts of an enterprizing 
enemy. 

The kingdom of Suffex was founded by Ella, a 
perfon of great military merit, who landed in Bri- 

tain* 
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tain, at the head of a confiderabk body of forces, 
to ftrerigthen the intereft of Hengift. He main- 
tained his ground fom'e time againft the Britons, 
whom he : at length - totally routed ; and having 
poffeffed himfelf of a - throne was, on the death of 
Hengift, chofen by the Saxons, to fucceed Kirt] as 

head of the confederacy. 

A. D. 514. On the death of Ella the throne of 

Suffex fell to his ion Cilia, who, contented with 
the quiet poffeffion , of a power, the foundation of 
which was obtained by .daughter, choie to pay a 
yearly proportion of/ money, and furhifli a certain 
number of troops, to Cerdic king of Weffex, who, 
on the. deadi of Ella, was placed at the head of 
the Saxon Heptarchy. By thefe means Ciffa pre- 
vented the flames of war from fpreading into his 
own country, and Cerdic was farther enabled to 

repel and fubd’ue the Britons, . , 

. Though Ciffa was far from poffeffing the abili- 
lities of his father in a . military line, yet he was 
equally well calculated to hold the reins of go- 
vernment. He dedicated his time to ads of the 
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moft commendable nature, and inceffiintly la- 
boured' to promote the happincls and tianquillity 

of iS fubj efts i He built the city of Chichefter, 

and made it the capital of his dominions. His 
age and the length of his feign were extended 

beyond the common limits of mankind; hie paid 

the debt of nature in the 1 iyth year of his age, 
fevenry-fix of which he governed lus kingdom 
with general fatisfaftion, and died univerially la- 
mented. . 4 . 

A. D, 590. Ciffa dying without iffue, Ceaulin, 

king of the Weft-Saxons, feized his dominions, 
in confequence of which a confederacy was formed 
againft him, and he was vanquifhed and difpof- 
Med by his nephew Ceolric, who retained Suffex 

as part of his conquefts. 

After this "event the kingdom of Suftex was 
fubj eft to feveral revolutions ; but at length it wits 
totally fubdued and united to that of' the Weft- 
Saxons, after it had remained a fepafate kingdom 
277 years, from its firft eftablifhment by Ella. 
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S the kingdom of Suffex was one of the moft 
__ inconflderable, fo was that of Weffexone 
of the moft important of the heptarchy, and the j 
Saxons met with greater oppofition in their en- 
deavours to poffefs themfelves of this than any 
other. part of the country. . It received its name 
from being fitOated to the weft of the other Saxon 
fettlements inKent'and Suffex, and extended from 
the fiver Thames to the Britifh channel . Its prin- 
cipal cities Were Winchefter the capital, Southamp- 
ton, Portfmouth, Salllbury, Dorchefter, Sherborne 
and Exeter. ' . 

7 . : A . D . 521. The founder of this monarchy was 
Ctffdic., one of the greateft generals among 'the 
Saxons. He and his ion Kenric fought mat?y 
battles againft the natives' with various fuccefs, 
nor was Cerdic able to eftablifh his kingdom till 
after the deaths of Ambroftus and Arthur,' who, 
for feveral years, fupported the falling liberties of 
their country. With them all. refiftance termi- 
nated, and Cerdic fat down in peace on the throne 
he had Founded in . the blood of an innocent peo- 
ple.; He enjoyed the fovereignty for the ipace 
of tVeilty-three years, when he died, and left it 
to his fon Kenrick, who had come over with him 
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from Gepii any, and been Very inftrumental in de- 
feating the Britons, arid procuring the eftablifh- 



ment of ' the kingdom . 

A. D. 544. Kenrick preferved the fovereignty 
only four years, when he died, and was lucceeded 
by his' eldeft fon Ceaulin. This prince inherited 
the military abilities and ferocious paftions of his 
grandfather, but" was a.ftranger.tq'his milder vir- 
tues. He carried on a continued war againft the 
Britons, and added great part of the counties of 
•Devon and Somerfet to his other dominions. Hur- 
ried away by the tide of fuccefs, he invaded the 
other Saxon ffates in the neighbourhood of his 
own territories, and became at length fo terrible 

i* . . < * * * •' ^ ‘ 1 * * 

to all that a general confederacy was formed againft 
•him. Ethelbert king of IChnt was made 1 general 
of the allied forces, and the army of Ceaulin was 
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totally defeated. This misfortune rendered him 
contemptible in the eyes of his fubjedts, who, from 
the cruelty of his difpofition, only obeyed him 
through fear: they therefore now publicly Hewed 
their abhorrence of his conduct, and expelling 
him from the throne, he died in exile and mifery. 

A. D. 594. After the expulfion of Ceaulin, the 
victorious Ethelbert placed his nephew Ceolric 
on the throne of Weffex. This prince had joined 
the confederacy formed againft his uncle, and was 
entirely devoted to his benefactor. He reigned 
only leven years, during which nothing material 
occurred worthy of hiftorical notice. 

A. D. 601. On the death of Ceolric the crown 
1 i 1 to Ids nephew Ceolwulph, a prince 

of great military abilities, and poffeffed of talents 

equally well calculated for the cabinet as the Held. 
He ■ 



pported the dignity of his kingdom, and 



acquired great reputation by his prudent conduct 
and deliberate government j bur his whole reign 
was one continued feene of action, tie had many 
enemies to contend with, the moft 1 formidable of 
whom was Redwald, king of Eaft-Anglia, at that 
time the head of the Saxon confederacy. The 



Ceolwulph dying without ifftic 



conteft between them was violent and bloody, but 
. at length victory declared in favour of Ceolwulph. 
He did not, however, long enjoy the honours he 
had acquired, being fuddenly taken off while lie 
was engaged in reducing the South-Saxons, 
after having fat on the throne ten years. 

A. D. 6n. " : t :_ ; v ;.^ 

was fucceeded by his nephew Kinegils, or Cine- 
gils, who, in the third year of'his reign, admitted 
his brother Quincelm as partner with him in the 
government. For the l'pace _ of two years after 
this conjunction the kingdom enjoyed a profound 
tranquillity ; but at the expiration of that -time 
the Britons began to make inroads into the terri- 
tories of Weffex. In confequence of this the 
two brothers marched at the head of their forces 
againft the enemy, whom they atttacked near 
Bindon in Dorfetfhire, and a defperate battle en- 

fu ed. 
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fued in which th.e Britons were routed with great 

daughter . 

• By this defeat die Britons were difabled 

from making any farther attempts againft the 
jSajfonsfor fome time, and a general tranquillity 
prevailed throughout . the kingdom. But at 
length .the great- qualities of the conjunctive mo- 
narchs procured them' another enemy in the per- 
fon of Penda, king of Mercia, who attempting 
to .tp.ke from them the town of Cirencefter, a bat- 
tle enfued, which continued with alto h idling re- 
folution till night put an end to the conteft. The 
nextmorning prefented to their eyes a moft dif- 
nial fcene of daughter, and cooler thoughts fug- 
gefted, that a renewal of the engagement would 
end in the deftruftion of both armies. In con- 

^ I 

Sequence; of this each party relaxed, . a reconcili- 
ation, was formed, and peace happily concluded. 

A‘. D. 634. The next .material tranfaftion 
that .took place was,’ the eftablifliment of Chrifti- 
anity in Weffex ; for though the golpel had been 
planted in the kingdom of Kent, , yet the Wed; 
Saxons were drill immerfeddn all the errors of Pa- 
gan fuperftition. The torch of truth had not 
yet been lighted up in this part of the idand ; but 
the darknefs of bigotry and error was now to be 
difpelled, and the true religion eftablifhed in its 
Read. One Berinus, an Italian ecclefiaftic, after 
being confecrated by the pope, was fent into Bri- 
tain,. in order to affift in converting the Saxons to 
chriftianity. tie preached for fome time in dif- 
ferent parts of Weffex, and was at length heard 
by Kinegils himfelf, who {truck with his argu- 
ments, and. convinced of the truth of the.gofpel, 
differed himfelf to be publicity baptized. The 
king’s example was followed by numbers of his 
fubjedls ; in confequence of which churches were 
erefted for theworftiip of the true God; the hea- 
then temples were in many places deitroyed, and 
Berinus was invefted with the epifcopal tide of 
Biftiop of York. Quincelm, however, did not 
follow the example of his brother till fome time 
after, when, being feized with a violent fever, he 
embraced the faith, foon after which he paid the 
debt of nature. Kinegils furvived his brother 
atiouf eight years, and then did univerfally. be- 
loved and lamented by his fubjeCts. , 

A. D. 643. On the death of Kinegils the 
throne of Weffex was filled by his Ion Ken- 
walch, or Kenwal. This prince was far from 
inheriting any of the virtues of his father. He 
was unftable, pufillanimous, and luxurious, and 
therefore incapable of guiding the reins of govern- 
ment with fteadinefs and refolution. Having em- 
braced the doftrine of the, gofpel, he married a 
filter of Penda, king of Mercia, whom he foon 
after, divorced, and renounced the Chriftian reli- 
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gion* ■ without giving .the leaft r^afon;fqr liis con-, 

du6t. 

offered his fif- 




Penda, exafperated at this, i 



ter, entered., the .dominions of Kenwal, at the 
head of a very, powerful army, before he was 
prepared to a£t oh the defenfive. In confequence 
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of this Kenwal was obliged to fly for protection 
to Annas king of the Eaft-Angles, with ■ whom 
he remained three years in exile, during which 
Penda kept po/Iefiion of the throne of Weffex. 
But the fchool of adverfity, together with the ad- 
monitions of Annas wrought effectually on thef 
mind of Kenwal, who again profeffed himfelf a 
Chriitian, , was baptized; and, by the affiftance 
of Annas^ replaced on the throne of his anceftbrs. 

_ A. D. 652; 

his feat of powety when he Was ditturbed by a 
rebellion which broke out in his kingdom, and 
once more threatened him with exile. In icon- 
fequence of thefe diftnrbances lie raifed a confi- 
derabie body of forces and marched at the head 
of them againft the infurgents; The latter were 
too precipitate in their meafures, and raffly en- 
gaged the royal army before they could he joined 
by their adherents from different . parts of the 
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Kenwal had not long { refumed 



kingdom. 



Tlie battle was fought at Bradford in 



Wiltfhire, and lafted with grea t , 

fides for fome time, till at length the army of 
Kenwal prevailed, prodigious numbers of the 
infurgents were flain, and the reft obliged tofave 
themfelves by a preipitate flight. 

A. D. 658. But though the rebellion was 
quelled, yet peace was far from being reftored to 
Weffex. The Britons, who had long waited for 
an opportunity of retaliating on the Saxons the 
many injuries they had received, thought this a 
proper period for attempting the accomplilhment 
of their wifties. They accordingly invaded the 
dominions of Kenwal, and in their route, com- 
mitted the moft horrid outrages, levelling all be- 
fore them. with, fire and fword. Kenwal advanced 
at the head of his army towards the enemy-, and 
a dreadful battle enfued at a place called Pine* 
in Shropfhire. At their firft meeting the Britons 
fell on the Saxons with fuch fury, that they were' 
obliged to give way; but at length recovering 
themfelves they renewed the attack with fuch in- 
trepid refolution as baffled all farther attempts of 
the Britons, who were totally defeated, and great’ 
numbers put to the fword. ■ 

A. D. 661. This victory, which delivered 

Kenwal from any. farther apprehenfions from the 
Britons, excited- the jealoufy of Wulphtir, king 
of Mercia, who entered Weffex at the head of a 
confiderable body of forces. Kenwal marched 
againft him, and the two armies met at Pontefbury 
in Shropfhire, where a defperate battle enfued, 
but the:event of the battle is uncertain, fome: hif- 
j torians giving it in favour of Kenwal, while 
others., affert that Wulphur obtained a Oompleat 
victory. But however this may have been, ’ it 
produced a peace between the. contending pow- 
ers, and tranquillity was once more reftored to 
Weffex. .. 1 1 

After this Kenwal .ipent the remainder of his 
days in peace, dedicating his attention to the wel- 
! ware and good govermentof his fubje&s. Among 
other adts for the promotion of the Chriftian 
religion he built the cathedral church of St, Peter 

at 
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* Henry of Huntingdon, and other hiftorians of thofe 
times, tell as, - that when. the. two armies were drawn up 
in order of battle, the fplendor of the mafly axes of the 
Saxons, together with the length of their fpears, and the 
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compaQ: order of Uieir ranks, ilruck the Britons with a panic, 
which the Saxons improving, obtained a compleat yiftory. 
They farther tell us, that no lefs tha n^zobz of the Britons 

were left dead ort the field of battle. 
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been Very liberal to the church, having devoted a 
tenth part of his fpoils to donationsj which, ac- 
cording to the ignorance of that age, was confi- 

dered by the clergy as a fufficient atonement for 
his crimes ; but, as William of Malnffbury juitty 
obferves, “■ Whoever ■ offers • a viffcim from the 
fubftance of the poor, facrifices the fon in the eyes 
of the father.” 

Cead walla being at length impreffed with a due. 
fenfeof the enormity of his pall conduct, refolved 
to make a fer ions atonement by profe fling the doc- 
trines of Chriftianity. He accordingly 
to Rome, where he was publicly baptized 'by 
Sergius II. who then filled the papal chair. Rut 
he did not long furvive the ceremony, for he died 
a few days after, and was interred in the church 
of St. Peter. He was po defied of great abilities, 
but few virtues; of much feeming religion, but 

very little real piety. 

A. D. 688, On the death of Ceadwalla the 
throne of Weffex was filled by his nephew Ina, 
one o.f the moft illuftrious monarchs mentioned 
in the Saxon Pleptafchy, Pie was at once a ge- 
neral and a fcholar, and formed to fhine either in 
the council or the field. His abilities were fo con- 

fc. 

fpicuous, and his virtues fo great, that 'he had not 
fet a .year upoh the throne before he was elede'd 
chief of. the Saxon confederacy 3 and this aira he 
diftinguiflicd by digefting a body of laws for the 



at Winchefter, which foon after became the fee 
of a hilltop. But he did not long enjoy this in- 
terval of tranquillity, death putting a period at 

once to his labours and his life. 

A. D. 672- Kenwall dying without iffue, the 

crown of Weffex was left in the hands of his wife 
Saxeburga. She was a princefs of great talents 
and undaunted Courage, and, during the Ihort 
time of her reign, held the feeptre with honour 
to herfelf, . and advantage to her country. _ She 
governed only twelve months, when Ihe paid the 
debt of natuip univerlally lamented by her' fub- 
j ects . . 

A. D, 673. On the death of Saxeburga the 
throne of Weffex was filled by Efcwin, a man of 
diftingtiilhed abilities, and defeended from one 
of the collateral branches of the family of Cer- 
die. The firft two years of his reign he enjoyed 
the crown in peace; but the reftlefs ambition of 
the Saxon princes would not fuffer any potentate 
to enjoy a long feries of tranquillity. Wulphur 
king of Mercia invaded his dominions, and a 
dreadful battle enfued at Beclwin in Wiltlhire. 

The conteft was long and doubtful, and a terri- 
ble daughter was made on both fides : at length. 

Wulphur obtained the advantage, but it was fo 
trifling that he was in no condition to continue in 
the country of the enemy. Two years after this 
battle Efcwin died, and left the throne of Weffex 
to Iventwin, a fon of the late Kinegiis. 

A. D. 677, Iventwin was no fooner eftab- 
lilhed on the throne than he waged war againft 
the Britons, whom he defeated, and drove from 
their country ; in confequence of which. Cadwal- 
lader their king went over to Bretagne,, in order 

to procure affiftance againft fo powerful an jj government of the church, 
enemy. . ’ 

Wliile Kentwin was employed in his wars with 
the Britons his nephew Ceadwalla, a prince of 
reat expeditions, and; who had acquired a large 
rare of popularity, laid claim to the crown, 
which being made known to Kentwin he imme- 
diately repaired to his capital and obliged Cead- 
walla to leave the kingdom. In confequence of 
this Ceadwalla retired to the foreft of Aindref- 
wald in Suffex, where he was joined by Each a 
number of people from evesy quarter, that he 
fpon became exceeding formidable. Alarmed at 
his increasing power, Adelwalch, king of Suffex, 
ahem bled a body of forces to drive, him out of 
his dominions.; but this attempt proved, unfuc- 
cefsful, his army being defeated and himfelf 
(lain. 

■ , Elulhed with this vi6loiy, Ceadwalla attempted I iubjefts, and gave them the urivilctre of bein** 
to make himfelf matter of Suffex; but lie met 1 ’ * a a 

with fucii oppofition from the inhabitants, headed 

by Berthun and Anthun, two popular noblemen, 

that he was obliged to retire, after lofmg aconli- 

derable number of his forces. 

- A.D. 686. A Ihort time after this Kentwin' 
died, and Ceadwalla was placed on the throne of 
"Weffex.. In confequence of this aequifition of 
power he immediately returned into Suffex, de- 
feated Berthun, and laid the whole country watte ■ 
with fire and fword. He then plundered the king- 
dom of Kent, and afterwards invefted the I fie of- 
"Wight, where he committed the moft horrid cru- 
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good government of his’fubjedts, which were fo 
well concerted as to lay a foundation for thofe 
enafted in the following - eentiiry by Alfred the 
Great, He .likewife convoked a general affembly 
qf the clergy, at which meeting many wife and 
judicious regulations were made for the better 

vernment of the church; 

The fir ft military expedition undertaken by 
Ina was againft the inhabitants of Kent, in order 
to revenge the death of his kinftnan Mollo. But 
Withred, who then filled the Kentilh throne, not 
chufing to contend with him by force of arms, 
purchafed an accommodation by the payment of 



' a very confiderable fine 

A. D. 710. Ina,- being thus farisfied with the 
Kentilh: monarch, returned to his own dominions; 
and' foon after made war with the Britons who in- 
habited the caftern part of the country. In this 
enterprise he proved fuccelsful, and fubetued the 
greater, part- of their territories ; but he treated the 
varaquifned' with a degree of humanity before pn- 
knowivamong Saxon conquerors. He allowed thbm 
|: to retain the poffeffion of their lands, encouraged 

marriages and alliances between them and his own 
fubjefts, and gave them 1 

governed by the fame laws. 

A .715, - In 'the beginning of this year Ina de- 



elties on the wretched inhabitants. It is, however, 
tp be obferved, for the honour, of Chriftianity, chat 
■Ceadwalla was then a -Ragan/ He had, -'indeed, 
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! the two armies meeting at Wooden berg in Wilts, 
a battle enfued, which was fought vrith great ob- 
ilmacy on both fides, till at length victory de- 
clared in favour of Ina, and Inch of the Merqiamt 

who efcaped the fword were obliged tofave'them- 
,j reives by. a -precipitate flight! ■ • - - - , 

After defeating the Mercians, Ina marched his 
army againft the South Saxons, who had revoked 
from- their obedience and depofed their king'. 

* . C oon fubdued^ and hayjn,g reft or ed tran-* 

quiljky to 7 -she kingdom, - x e Rimed in triumph to 
his own dominion;?, : • . * 

E), 72^ Ina, having' governed thirty-feven 
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During his 



years in a continued Hate of a&ivity, now refolved 
to dedicate the remainder of his life entirely to 
the exercifes of devotion. As a prelude to the 
carrying his defign into execution, he undertook 
a journey to Rome, in order to hold a conference 
with Gregory II. the then pontiff, 
refidence in that city he erefted a college, for the 
reception of Englilh ecclefiallics, to eftablilli 
which he impofed a tax upon his fubjedsy after- 
wards called Peter’s-pence. This tax was, for 
many years, converted to the purpofcs intended 
by Ina $ but at length it was claimed as a debt by 
the popes, and confidered as a legal part of their 
revenues. 

The founding of this fem inary was the laft 
public ad oflna’s reign. Pie had, from his ju- 
dicious conduft, attained to the very pinnacle of 
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vidory was on the point of declaring in their fa- 
vour, when unfortunately their intrepid leader 
was dangeroufly wounded. .. Confufion was now 
confpicuous in the rebel army, which being ob- 
fervedby Cuthred, he took advantage of it, and 
drove them from the field with great {laughter. 
Edelhun was taken prifoner ; but the manner in' 
which he hacVluftained himfelf with fuch a fmall 
body of men recommended him fo ftrongly to the 
favour of Cuthred, that he not only granted him 
a pardon, but likewife made him general of his 
own forces* 

4 Cuthred was foon convinced of the propriety of 
his condud withrefped to Edelhun. The Well 
Saxons, headed by this able commander, were in- 
vincible, and wherever they turned their arms they 
conquered. The flames of rebellion were foon 



and was not only revered and loved by fuppreffed, and the nobles, intimidated by the 



renown, 

his own fubje&s, but was efteemed and dreaded 
by the neighbouring kingdoms. But on his re- 
turn from the continent he fell into a malady in- 
cident to thofe times of darknefs and ignorance, 
being affefted with fuch a wild enthufiaftic con- 
fcientioulhefs as to form the refolution of facri- 
■ficing his regal Hate to the dull retirement of a 
monkilh cloifter. He accordingly refigned his 
fceptre, went to Rome, and affirmed the habit of 
a monk ; and in this Rate of obfcurity iinilhed a 
life, the former part of which entitled him to the 
admiration of eotemporaries, and the relped of 
pofterity. His wife loon followed his example, 
affumed the monaftic habit, and ended her days 
in fullen retirement from fociety, to which, in her 
elevated ftation, fhe might have been both ufeful 
and ornamental. 

A. D, 727. On the abdication of Ina the crown 
of Weffex wa^, placed on the head of his kinfman 
Ethelhard, who found a powerful competitor in 
theperfon of Ofwald, a nephew of the late king 
Ceadwalla. Ofwald, being fupported by great 
numbers of the principal people of the kingdom, 
raifed a very conliderable army, and determined 
to claim his right by force of arms. In confe- 
quence of this. Ethelhard, who was a ff ranger to 
fear, marched his troops againft him, when a 
defperate battle enfued, the iffue of which vras, 
that the forces of Ofwald were totally routed, and 
himfelf driven into exile, where he foon after died, 
leaving the conqueror to enjoy his crown unri- 
valled. 

A. D. 740. Ethelhard, having reigned thirteen 
years without any difturbance either from foreign 
ordomeftic enemies, paid the debt of nature, and 
not having any iffu e, the crown devolved on Cu- 
thred his brother, 1 or, as fame hiftorians fay, his 
nephew. 

, The. whole of this prince’s, reign was one con- 
tinued fcene of tumult arid diforder. Elis fon was 
Bain m a mutiny which happened foon after his 
acceffion to the throne ; and this misfortune was 
followed by a rebellion, which was raifed in the 
weftern parts of his kingdom. The infurgents 
were headed by Edelhun, one of their chief no- II was a virtue to which Sigebert was a ftranger. 



power of the army, buried their animofities in 
the grave of circurnfpefHon, But it was in vain 
to expeft tranquillity while the ifland was divided 
into lb many petty kingdoms, without any barrier 
to prevent the incurfions of the borderers. Ethel- 
bald, king of Mercia, entered the territories of 
Cuthred, and committed all the exceffes that 
might be expedted from fo ferocious a leader, who 
had already ravaged the kingdoms of Kent, Effex, 
and Esaft- Anglia. But Iris victorious forces could 
not intimidate Edelhun « he led the army of Cu- 
thred againft the enemy, and, after an obftinate 
engagement obtained a compleat victory, and 

Ethelbald was obliged to fave himlelf by a pre- 
cipitate flight. 

After this victory Cuthred fent Edelhun arthe 
head of his forces againft the Britons of Cornwall, 
whom he conquered, and part of their country 
was united to the dominions of Weffex. In the 
midft of thefe fucceffes Cuthred paid the debt of 
nature, after having held the fceptre for the fpace 
of fourteen years. 

A. D. 754. On the death of Cuthred the crown 
of Weffex fell to his nephew S 

have reigned in peace had He but liftenecl to the 
voice of reafon. But he would not.be directed by 
thofe whom age and experience, had taught wife 
dom. Proud of the merit of his anceftors without 
poffeffing any himfelf, and cruel without provo- 
cation, he treated his nobles with inl'olence, and’ 
his people with inhumanity. In fhort, he was de~ 
ftitute of every virtue, and attached to almoft 
every vice. 

Such a prince could not fail of incurring the 
hatred of a people accuftomed to the fweets of 
liberty. They accordingly flew to arms, and be- 
ing headed by Kinewulf, a prince of the royal 
blood, compelled him to abandon a throne he 
wanted courage to defend. But fo far were they 
from treating his perfon With any violence, that 
he was even allowed a large diftriCt in Hampfhire 
for his fubfiftence, where he might have ended his 
days in peace, had his reverfe of fortune taught 
him to govern his head-ftrong paffions ; but that 




bility, and celebrated for his military abilities and 
intrepid courage. This brave and experienced 



During his exile one Cumbrian (at that -time go- 
vernor of a large diftriCt in Hampfhire) who had 



commander met Cuthred in the field with a body been his Wftrmeft friend, expoftulated with him on 

M M a M a — _ .. _ va -a ‘ a W* mm ^ ~m 



p£ forces : far unequal in number to thofe brought 
by that prince $ but, animated by the example, and 



the impropriety of his condud;, and endeavoured 
to reclaim him from thofe vices which had de- 



concluded, by the prudence of Edelhun’, they at- priyedhim of his crown. ' But the cruel Sigebert 

tacked the troops of Cuthred with fuch fury, that eonfcderirrg this wholefom^ advice as 4 flagrant adt 
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, , - . , . t lip raufdl hi s the cultivation of the arts of peace, preferring 

of diirefpeft, was fo incenfed that 1 - char after of a good politician to that of a 
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friend and benefaftor to be put to death. 

This inhuman aftion rendered Sigebert odious 
in the eyes of thofe who had hitherto been his 
adherents ; and Kinewulf, who -had been chofen 
to the fovereignty in his Head,, thought himielt 
obliged, from the duty he owed his people, to 
deprive, fo deteftable a monfter of the means of 
^ratifying his cruel difpofition. He therefoie 
difpoffed him of his territory, and obliged him 
to fly for flicker to the foreft of Andrei w aid, 
where he had not been long before he met that 
fate he fo juftly merited, being put to death by 

the ignoble hand of a i'wine-herd. 

A. D.755. Kinewulf, being now fully efta- 
blifhed on the throne of ~W effex, turned his arms 
ao-ainft the Britons in Cornwall. He had a na- 
tural propenfity to war, and his undertakings were 
generally luccefsful ; but at length he was routed 
by-Offa, king of Mercia, who took from him all 

his dominions north of the Thames. 

This reverfe of fortune encouraged Kyneherd, 
the brother of Sigebert, to attempt the recovery 
of the crown, which had been ufurped by Kine- 
wulf ; but not having fuJEcient power to execute 
it by force of arms, he determined, if poffible, 
to accomplifh his ends by ftratagem. He did 
not Wait long before an opportunity offered for. 
effecting, his defign. Being informed that Kine- 
wulf often paid private vifus to a lady at Merton 
in Surry, he felefted a party of his adherents, and 
went .to the .houfe, which they forcibly entered, 
and found means to penetrate to the door of the 
apartment where , the; king was before his atten- 
dants were alarmed. On their entering the room 
Kinewulf, feeing the danger, ran haftily to his 
arms, and, for fome time, defended himlelf with 
great refolution but being at length Overpow- 
ered by numbers, he fell covered with wounds. 

But though Kyneherd had thus far obtained his 
ends, they were far from turning out to his ad- 
vantage, The people, refpefted Kinewulf as the 
perfon they had chol’en to rule oyer them, and 
who had freed them from the rod of tyranny. 
A,s loon, therefore, as they heard of his affaffina- 
t’ion, great numbers of the nobility and others, 
headed by one Okie, a popular man, and diftin- 
guifhed friend of the deceafed, advanced in a 
body to the houfe, with a refolution of revenging 
the death of their fovereign. , On their arrival 
they found the confpirators had barricadoed the 
houfe, in order to defend themielves to the laft 

extremity. . Kyneherd, perceiving the danger he 

was in, appeared on the battlements, and endea- 
voured to divert them from their defign, by re- 
monftrating with them on the legality of his claim 
to the crown, and promifing that he would con- 
firm their liberties, and increafe their honours. 
But the noblemen anfwered, that the ties of 
blood- were feeble compared with thofe of duty: 
that their maker had been bafely {lain, and they 
were come to revenge his murder. Accordingly 
the gates were immediately Forced open, , and 
Kyneherd, with his adherents, after an obftinate 
refiftance, were all put to the fword. 

A. D. 784. . The murder of Kinewulf being 

thus revenged, and his funeral obfequies. per- 
formed at Wine heller,, his fon Brithric was placed, 
on the th rone of We flex. This prince, being of a 
meek, pacific difpofition, employed himfelf in 



the charafter of a good politician to that of a 
diftinguifhed warrior. But notwithlianding the 
natural evennefs of his temper, he could not avoid' 
entertaining fome jealous lufpicion of Egbert, a- 
prince of the blood, who was highly efteemedby 
the people for his many amiable qualities, and. 
who, in point of birth, had a prior right to the 

throne. 

It was not long before Egbert perceived in whar 
light he was held by Brithric, and therefore 
thought it unfafe to remain any longer in his 
territories. In confeqtu'nce of this he privately 
withdrew to France, where he was kindly received- 
by Charlemagne, who then lwaycd the lcepter of 
that kingdom. At this court he remained twelve* 
years, during which he clofely applied him felt' to 
the ftndy of military difeipline, end 
thofe accomplilh meats which afterwards enabled 
him to make fuck, a fliining figure on the throne > 
fo that the misfortunes of his youth were of the 
utmoit advantage to himlelf and his country. 

A. E>. 787. A fti or t time after Egbert left 
the Britilh court. Brithric married Eatlburga, the 



act 
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woman e- 



qually infamous for her cruelty and incontinence. 







Having great influence over her ltufband, flic of 
ten incited him to deftroy fuch of the nobility as 
were obnoxious to her > and when this expedient 

flie made no fcruple of putting the cruel 
delignin execution with her own hand. 

A,.D. 797. The horrid difpofition of Kad- 
burga proved fatal to Brithric, who, by her 
means, loft his life at a time when he little fuf- 
pefted the leaft danger. A young nobleman, a 
particular favourite of Brithric, having incurred 
her difpleafure, flie determined to avenge the*' 
affront ; but nothing lei's than the life of the of- 
fender would latisfy her vengeance. According- 
ly, one evening as the nobleman and Brithric 
were drinking together (as they frequently did) 
thebafe and treacherous Hadburga mixed poifori 
in a cup of wine, and gave it to the victim of her 
revenge. Unfortunately for the king he likewile 
drank fome of the wine, and in a fliort time after 
they both expired. 

This horrid aft rendered Eadburga fo obnoxi- 
ous to the people, that they compelled her to 
quit the kingdom. She accordingly retired to 
an obicure part of France, where, after a feries 

of misfortunes, flie ended her days in mifery 
and exile, 

. After the Weft-Saxons had paid their laft du- 
ties to the remains of their deceafed monarch,- 
they fent an honourable embafiy to Egbert (then 
with Charlemagne at Rome) inviting him imme-. 



monarch who had fo honourably entertained 
during his exile. On his arrival in Entdar 



dirtely to come over, and take polleffion of the 

throne of his anceftors. Egbert readily complied’ 

with their requeft, and was accompanied by the 
\ 1.1 1 /"• * . _ »*• * * % 

hurii 

. .. ... _ and -he 

v/as placed on the throne ot W cficx, amidft the 

■ acclamadons of a people who had long loved and* 
honoured him for his virtues. • : 

..Egfiert, foon after his a ex c (lion to the throne, i 

1 « >4. « .C . . 1 * 1 ' 

but*- 
the va- 



f * 



put a final period to the Saxon Heptarchy j 

tue manner in which he efl'efted this, and tin 

nous occurrences that took place during the time 

he reigned... iole monarch of England, will be 
thereafter related, , 0 
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ESSEX, or the East -Saxons, 



M 



I \ 



rriHIS kingdom, was founded by . Lrkenwin, 

jj. who ’began his reign in the year. 527 ; but 
we have no particular's recorded of him, except 
that he was poffeffed of the fovereignty. fixty 
years, at the expiration of which he died,, and left 

the crown to his fon Sledda. 

A.D. 587. Sledda, being a.prince of a very 

pacific difpofition, lived in profound peace ten 
years, when he paid the debt of nature, and was 
fucceeded on the throne by his. fon Sebert. 

A. D, 597. Sebert, at the time of his. accef- 
fion to the throne, was a pagan ; but lie foon after 
embraced the doctrine of the. gofpel at the miti- 
gation of his uncle Ethelbert king of Kent, who,, 
being defirous of rendering others partakers of 
the fame happinefs he .had received. from the 
.preaching of Auftin, fent Mqfitus into Effex,. in 
order to plant khriftianity in that kingdom. The. 
intentions of , Ethelbert were fully anfwered, and, 
from the doctrine preached by Melitus, his ne- 
phew Sebert became a convert to the Chriftian 

religion. 

The firft inftance Sebert gave of his attachment 
to the. new doftrine was, by joining with his un- 
cle in’ erecting the cathedral church of St. Paul, 
which was built on the foundation of an heathen 
temple dedicated to Diana by the Romans. Lon- 
don was foon after made a bifhop’s fee, and given 
to Melitus as . a mark of approbation of his 

con duff . 

From the great increafe of the profelytes to 

" that took place after the opening of 



the cathedral of St. Paul, the two princes were 



1 



encouraged to rebuild the church of St. Peter at 
Weftminfter, which had been demoliftied by- the 

Saxons. That ftrtndure was ere&ed in the time 
of Conftanfine 'the Great on the foundations of a 
temple built by the Romans,, and dedicated to 
Apollo; 1 The founding thel'e two churches gave 
a fatal blow to the idolatry of the Saxons, and 
many of their temples were deftroyed in different 
parts of the kingdom. 

Sebert, after a reign of feventeen years, which 
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he devoted to a£ts, of piety and virtue, paid the* 
debt of nature, and according to moft hiflorians, 
was interred in the abbey at Weftminfter which 
he had contributed to. erect. 

" A. D; 614. On. the death of Sebert, the 
kingdom pf Effex devolved on his, three fons, 
Soxrecl, Siward, ■ apd Sigebert, who began their 
feigns with renouncing the Chriftiain faith, and 
expelling Melitus, the, firft bifliop of London* 
for no other reafon but becaufe he remonftrated 
with them on their infidelity and immorality. 
Thefe three brothers being of an impetuous dif- 
pofition, engaged in. a. war with Kinegils : and 
Quincelm, kiiiga bf Kent, by Whom they were 
defeated,, and afterwards fell a facfifice to their 
temerity. 

A. 6 a j. Sigebert the Little, fon of Siward, 
one of the triumvirate, now afeended the throne 
of Effex ; but whatever his actions Were, they are 
configned to oblivion, nor even i? it known how 
long he.reigned. He was fucceeded by Sigebert 
the Good, nephew to the pious king Sebert,, 
This prin.ee reftored the Chriftian religion, 
throughout his dominions, after it had been al- 

' ft ^ * to to /-ft* . . % A. ' to 1 'ft 
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moft extinmftflied 

V< # . * v . t • r. 

ceded' him in 1 the government 
heptarchy. Irie was greatly, affifted in this bufi- 
nefs by one Cadd'a, to whom he was fo ftrongly 
attached, that he afteiwarcls c'onfecrated him bi- 
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proved fatal to him : that prelate had excommu- 
nicated tw.o noblemen fof their profligate behavi- 
our, and the king refilling to remove Cadda, -they 
entered into a plot, and procured his death by 
affaffination. 

The reigns, of the other kings of Effex are to- 
tally barren of apy incidents worth recording in. 
hiftory. Suffice it, therefore, to fay, that after 
an interval of 219 years, from the acceiHon of 
the firft monarch to the death of the laft, the 
kingdom, of Effex was reduced by Egbert, who 
foon after put an end to the Saxon Pleptatchy, 
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T HIS kingdom, which was one of the moft 

confiderable of the PJeptarchy, received its 
name from being fithated on the north fide of the 
Plumber. It was for fome years equally divided 
into two provinces by the names of Bernicia and 
Deira. The former of thefe, which confifted of 
the country fituated to the north of the wall of 
Severus, was founded by Ida in the year 547 ; and 
the latter, containing the fouthern part of the 
kingdom, by Ella, about one hundred years after 
the firft fettlement of the Saxons in Britain. 

Ida, the founder of Bernicia, was a brave and 
generous prince, equally great in council and the 
field. As a general he was intrepid and prudent 
as a governor, equitable and humane, 
many battles with the Britons with great fucccfs, 
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but Was at length flain by Owen, prince of the 
Cumbrians. 

Hiftory is exceedingfilent with refpeft to the 
firft five defeehdants of IdsL their names, indeed, 
are mentioned, and that is all, not the leaft pc-* 
count being given bf their virtues, their vices, 
their government or their wars. 

A. D. 58 6, The. firft of Tpjfs defceildailts 
that diftinguiflied hitfafelf as a ibvereigh was E- 
thelfrid, a brave and a&ive prince, but arbitrary 
and cruel in his difpofition. Some time after his 
acceffion he married Acca, the only. daughter of 
Ella, and on the death of that prince feized on 
the, . kingdom 1 of Delia, which he united to his 
own .’ • : .■■■■- f 1’ : 

, • • - ” 0 

The firft military exploit performed- by Ethel- 

CL frid 
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frid was againft the Scots, who, having formed a 
confederacy with the Britons, invaded the king- 
dom of Northumberland, and fpread terror and 
devaluation wherever they went... Ethelfrid, hav- 
ing raifcd a confiderable body of forces, march- 
ed againft the invaders, and a defperate battle en~ 
fued, which was long, bloody, and, for feme 
time doubtful. But at length the Saxons pre- 
vailed, and the Scots were totally routed. 

A. D. 613. After this viftory, Ethelfrid 
marched, at the head of his forces, into the 
Country ef the Britons, a great part of which he 
laid wafte with fire and fworcL, He profecutecl 
his route as far as the environs of Chefter, with 
& refolution of making himfelf mailer of that 
city. On his approach the Britons, who -vyere 
exalperated at the cruelties he had . exercifed on 
their countrymen, took the field, and advanced 
to meet /the. invaders of their country, 
were accompanied by a body of twelve hundred 

arid fifty monks from the monaftery of Bangor, 
who attended rin order, * by. their prefence and 
Exhortations, hto /’animate the folcliers t tq ufe thjejf, 
utmoft efforts, in eppofing the enemy . The, ap- 
pearance of fo confiderable a ..body of men,* tm- 
-afmed attra&ed tlie’ particular notice . of fe'tliej.- 
frid, who; afking the reafon of at was told, that 
they wete'.'priettsf who had come out to pray 
for the deftruftion of his army, » ^ Then (laid 
he) they are as much our' enemies, as thole who 
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tably received by Redwald, king of that pro- 
virice. 

Ethelfrid, hearing that., Edwin had obtained 
protection at the Eaft-Angliari court, was greatly 
alarmed, and immediately drfpatched an ambaf- 
fador to- Redwald, .offering him a large fum of, 
money to deliver up the refugee, and threaten- 
ing, in cafe of refufal, to declare war againft his, 
dominions. Allured by the bribe, andintimi,-, 
dated by the menace of, fo formidable ,11 prince,’ 
Redwald was at firft Inclined to comply with the 
demand; but- the voice o.f honour, the dictates' 
of his own confidence, and the perfuafiohs of his 
queen, at length prevailed, and he refolved to 
protect the young prince at the hazard of his ow 
crown. 

Redwald well knew the implacable and, cruel, 

; difpofltian of Ethelfrid, and therefore wifely de-., 
5 termined to take l'uch meafures as might pro - . 

1 vent its effefts. ! He accordingly collected a very' 
powerful army, and marched dircd'ly into the ter-, 
ritories of Northumberland. Ills troops were 
. divided into three bodies, the ii ill of which was:, 
; led. by his fon Rcyner, the fecond He headed him,-’ 
j felC and the: third was commanded by Edy/in,- 
Rcyner received orders to advance in order to le- 
cure a pals; but the impetnofity of his courage 
carried him too far to be properly fuppoited in 
cafe of an attack. Ethelfrid, who was already 
in the Held, meeting this divilion totally defeated, 
them, and . Ilcw prince Rcyner with his own 

hand. •' 

* * I I 

Enraged almoft to a date of madnefs at the 



us.” In order to- fatisfy 
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his revenge lie immediately difpatched a party of 
Bis troops againft : tire defencelefs monks, ■ and 

fo great was the- (laughter, that only fifty out of death of his fon, Redwald advanced with the re- 
the whole efcaped. with their lives. , This event . maining part of his army againfttheNorthum- 
fo aftonifced the Britons, that they, were unable brians. • A dreadful battle ..eniued, and victory 
to exert themfelves againft the enemy, who falling , was for .fome time doubtful, till at length the, 
on them with great, refolption. Toon olptained. . a 
compleat viffory, prodigious", numbers of the Bri- 
tons being Haiti, and the reft obliged- to , fave 
themfelves- by- a precipitate flight. In conie- 



Northumbriim army, unable to withfhhd the 
[ (hock any. longer gave way, and betook them- 

Ethelfrid tried all lie could to 

% 1 






Elves to" flight. 



rally his fcattered forces, but finding his endea- 
quence; of this Ethelfrid made liimfelf niafter of ; yours ineffectual, he . milled furioufly into the 

, wreaked : thickeft of the enemy’s fquadrons, where* after 

.r G-fV ' ! • v •...<■ 1 , r ,, 1 



Chefter, and then marching to Bangor 



liis vengeance .on the , remaining monks, by .firft' j | perfqrpijng. prodigies of valour, he fell, covered 
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obliging them to : fly,- and then deftroy ing, then 
monaftery, which he didfo effectually as to 'level 
it with the foundation. 

A. D. 616. After having thus fubdued the 
Scots and Britons, Ethelfrid returned with his 
forces to his own dominions. But notwithftand- 
irfgthe fuccefs of war, lie li ved in' great difquie-' 
tude on account of young Edwin, whom he had 
unjuftly difpoffeffed of the crown of • Deira. 
This young prince was now arrived at the ftate 
of. -manhood,; and, by liis cohduCt, evinced that 
he was poffciTed of mole virtues which 'always 
render "a 'king \greatf "and : "liis people » happy. 
Ethelfrid was: too goadJa judge of mankind not 
to perceive thefe growing qualities : lie faw their 

4 awn, and dreaded tlieir effedts ; what : in others 

would have been amiable was criminal in Edwin 



m with wounds. 

It* ’ 1 . 3 # ' * '» 

the victorious Redwald met with no farther 

] : oppofition; for the Ions of Ethelfrid no fooner 

heard of their father’s defeat and death, than they 

immediately fled For refuge to Scotland, and the 

inhabitants of Northumberland readily fulnnitted, 

Biit far from taking the advantage of a con-' 

queror, Redwald contented himfelf with the glory 

ql the expedition he had undertaken, and chear- 

. full y placed Edwin on the throne of Northum- 
berland. 

* 

ra^' ^ ^ a 5 * Edwin had formerly married.,:, a 
fitter, of the Mercian king; but Hie being dead 

he efpoufed Ethelburga, daughter of Eadbald, 
* iin 8 Kent. This jprincefs being a Chriftiaii) 
and Edwiai a Pagan, it waR ftipuhvted in the mar- 
F-nage articles, that (he lhould enjoy the free exer- : 

K » A, J-,. 1 ^ I • + m - V / 



But die young prince confdbus that the right E cife-of her. own religion, and b 

of fucceflion was confidered byi an ufurper as.-an ; tain In her fervice Paulinus -a 
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unpardonable crime, - avoided . the deftruftibh that! 
awaited him by a precipitates flight* V- -J * - ,- : 

Edwin, for fome -time, Jed the. life of an ex 



e permitted to re 

. a Chriftian bifiiop, 

anct ;1ucli -other attendants as lhould be thought 

• , iieccllary for performing the offices of Chrilli- 



an icy. 



v 



ile, wandering from one kingdom to .another, and .• ' A * ~ « a . , 

being in continual danger from- tire' deli^na of aiidEtbelldir& 16 Ill V tla s wei t f '- ;:, ‘'-'i )r nred, Edwin 
the court of Eaft-Angila, where So was hofpi- | dgdom,^^,^ ^ 
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tunity flae could to endeavour to p'erfuade tlie 
king to embrace the Chriftian faith. Struck with 
the amiable virtues of Ethel burga, and charmed 
with her humane and tender difpqfition, Edwin 
•liftened, with great attention, to her exhortations j 
'and was at length fo wrought upon that he de- 
clared himfelf- a convert to Chriftianity, and was 
-publickly baptized at York, in a church dedi- 
cated to St. Peter. The ceremony was performed 
-by Paulinus, whom he afterwards .appointed 
bilhop of that fee. The king’s example was Fol- 
lowed by great numbers of his fubjefts, infomuch 
that, according to moft hiftorians, no ,lefs than 
twelve thoufand perfons were, on the fame day, 
baptized in the Chriftian faith. . 

- A. D. 627. The converfton of Edwin to Chrif- 
tianity confiderably increafecl his power, which 
•the neighbouring princes could not behold with- 
out envy, more elpecially Penda, king of Mercia, 
who, joining his forces with thofe of Ceadwalla, 
king of the Britons, invaded Northumberland. 
They had advanced as far as Hatfield foreft in 
Yorkfhire, and committed the moft dreadful out- 
rages, before. Edwin was informed of their hav- 
ing entered his dominions. Penetrated with the 
xliftrefs : of his people, and enraged at the per- • 



very indifcreetly, with only ten fold'iers/’to treat 
with him, was feized by his orders* and mftantly 
put to death. 

A. D. 634. The Northumbrians now groaned 
under the moft dire calamities, the victorious Ce- 
a’dwall a laying wafte the greater part, of their coun- 
try with fire and {word; This dreadful fcene of 
horror and devaftarion Continued for fome time, 
till at length Ofwald, the fecond fon of Ethelfrid, 
.who had long been an exile in Scotland, refolved 
either, to put a flop to the cruelty of fo inhuman a 
tyrant, dr peri ft]' in the generous attempt. Ac- 
cordingly, having collected a body of men, he 
marched againft Ceadwalla, who was then- at the 
head of an army confidered as itreliftible. Ofwald, 

m J •> ^ * 

who directed all his flops with caution, took pof- 
fefiion of ‘an advantageous 'poft at a place called 
•Halidown* a little to the north of the wall of 8e- 

j • ■ 4 ■ 

verus; Here lie' waited, the approach of' Cead- 
walla, who, flufhed with fuccefs, no foorier beheld 
Ofwald’s forces, than he confidered them as vic- 
tims deftiried to {laughter, and rather looked upon 
them as a prey than an enemy. After taking a, 
cool and deliberate view of the intrenchme'nts of 
the enemy, he gave orders for a general affable, 
The attack was furious, but nob iuccefsful; and 



fidyof the enemy, he marched at the head of Ceadwalla, leading his forces to make a fecond 
an inferior number of troops to give them battle, affault, was pierced through the heart with an ar- 



inordeittp terminate, as foon as poflible, the mi- 
Jeries.of his fubjefts. The conteft was dreadful, 
,and for fome time fortune feemed inclinable to 
-.bellow on Edwin the palm of.viftory. But at 
length an event took, place which determined the 
fate of the day. Offrid, the eldeft fon of Edwin, 
.was lliot with an arrow, and fell dead at his fa- 
ther’s feet. This circumftance threw Edwin into 
•a mere ftate of madnefs : he loft his ufual fteadi- 
nefs and prefence of mind ; and running with are- 
gardlefs impetuofity, into the thickeft part of the 
.enemy’s troops, was cut to pieces. This difafter 
fo intimidated the Northumbrians, that they were 
thrown into the utmoft confufion} in co.nfequence 
of which: great numbers, were put to the iword, 
; and the reft obliged to fave themfelves by a pre- 
cipitate flight. The devaluation that followed 'in 
■Northumberland cannot be deferibed: neither age 
nor fex were lpared > the old and the young fell 
the undiftinguifhed victims of an unrelenting foe. 
•Ethelburga and Paulinus fled into Kent, where 
.they were received by the king with every token 
.of the moft affectionate refpeft; the former hav- 
ing certain lands allotted for her, fubfiftence, and 
■thelatter being appointed to the fee of Rochefter. 

A. D. 633, The NVrthumbrians, aggrieved by 
the repeated cruelties of the tyrannic Penda, re- 
.folved to make a vigorous effort towards the re- 

• m /m ' ^ - 1 ' . % # - 

covery of their former independence, preferring a 
glorious death to a life of the moft ignoble and vile 
fubjeftion. To promote this defign, they placed 
Ofric, a relation of Edwin, on the throne of Deira, 
and Anfrid, fon of Ethelfrid, on that of Bernicia. 
But thefe two princes did not long fu.rvive their 
elevation ; for Ofric, having rafhly befieged Ce- 
' adwalla at York, the Bfitifh king made a furious 
fally, routed the befiegers with great {laughter, 
and, with his own hand, flew the young but en- 
terprizing prince. The vidor immediately feized 
the kingdom of Northumberland, where heexer- 
cifed the greateft cruelty during the fpace^ of a 
year, at the expiration of which Anfrid, going 



row, and fell dead on the, ground. In coniequence 
of this fatal ftroke, a general confufion took place; 
among the army of the Britons, which, being ob~ 
ferved by Ofwald, he immediately iftlied from his 
intrenchment at the head of his forces, and fell 
on them with, fuch impetuofity that the greater 
part were killed, and the reft fled with great pre- 
cipitation into their own. country. . 

Having thus defeated'the army,- anti {lain the 
tyrant who had fo unmercifully ravaged his coun- 
try, Ofwald .took quiet poffeflion r of the united 
kingdom. of Northumberland. His firft care was, 
to r e-eft ablifli civil polity, and- reftore religious 
worftiip. His education rendered him the wifeft 
prince of the age, - while his great. virtues not only 
obtained him the universal affeftion ofhis'fubjefts, 
but likewife gained him- fuch credit among the 
Saxon princes, - that he was chofen chief of their 
political confederacy. -.- 

A. D. 642. Peace and good order being thus 
reftored to the .Northumbrians,- they enjoyed a 
ftate of iiappinefs for fome time, till at length 
they were interrupted by Penda, kirjg. of- Mercia, 
who entered Northumberland at the head of a 
confiderable body of forces, and coutmitted the 
moft horrid outrages wherever he went. Ofwald 
gathered together what forces: he cou Id, and haf- 
tened with, all expedition againft the invader of his 
country. .The two armies met at a’ place called 
Maferfelt, where a dreadful battle enfued. But 
the troops of Ofwald were too few to contend in 
the open field with the Mercian forces longufed 
to conqueft: the Northumbrians were totally 
routed, and Ofwald himfelf was found among 
the {lain. After this Penda ravaged various parts 
of the country, committing the moft horrid a£ls 
of inhumanity on 'the wretched inhabitants. At 
length, however, his progrefs was flopped at Ban- 
bury “Oaftle> which. bid defiance to his power j and 
being lariated with blood and (laughter, hemarched 

.at the head of his forces into his own dominions. 

^ < « 

A. Eh.643. On the death of Ofwald, the throne 
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6f Nor thu mb erf ati d' fell to his fon' Olwjj whole 

whole reign was one continued feene of wair and 
tumtflt* He held the fovereignty for the fpace 
of twenty-feven years, and then dying left- the 

crown to 1 his for* Egfrid:. 

A. D. 670: The firft military expedition, m 

which Egfrid- engaged himfelf was againft the 
Pid:s, who, having railed a prodigious army among 
the northern nations,, entered his territories, and 
committed violent outrages in different parts of 
the kingdom. Egfrid loft no time in endea- 
vouring to repel’ their force, and though his ar- 
my Was greatly inferior in numbers to that of the 
enemy, he attacked them with fuch ftrcceis that 
they were totally defeated, and the greater part of 
them put to the fword. 

A, D. 684. Egfrid now turned his arms a- 
gainft the Scots, in violation of a treaty con- 
ducted with Eugenius their king, and wafted 
great part of their country with fire and fword. 
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But- at leng-tlvEugenius, having brought over the 
Pifts-to-his alliance, attacked him lb luri.oufl.yy 
that his army was totally routed,, and bimfdf 

narrowly, efeaped with h is 1 ife . 

A . Dv 6 8 Incenled at the revolt of the 

Pifls, Egfrkl marched the next year with a pow- 
erful army into their country, in order to ehaffifo 
them for their treachery. But this expedition 
proved fatal to him ; for the Fids, knowing 
therofelves. incapable of meeting him in the open 
field, made a feigned retreat to wards their mount- 
tains', arid by this ftratagem drew Egfrid into an 
ambufeade, yvhereby himfelf and the greater 
part of his army were cut to pieces. 

From this period few traniafUons happened in 
Northumberland worthy of notice, except the 
depofitioo and murder of its princes. _ Thepeor 
pie were treated with, cruelty, and fuperftitiaus 
bigotry ufurped the place of genuine religion. 



The Kingdom 



of EAST - ANGLIA 
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Angles. 



Tired with the nfumatlnn of 



pif US kingdom was founded by the Angles, [| darknefs over type ad the kingdom of the Ehft 

^ a people from Jutland, who landed at dif- 
ferent times in independent bodies on the eallern 
eoaft of the ifland. They were ftrongly oppofed 
by the Britons, with whom they fought many 
battles ; nor were they able to eftablifh themfelves 
till forty years after their firft arrival in Britain. 

A. D. 571. The firft perfon that a (fumed the 
title of king of Eaft Anglia, and Who, therefore, 
may be properly termed the founder of the king- 
dom, was UfFa. This prince enjoyed the fove- 
reignty about leven years, arid then dying left the 
feepter to his fon Titel, who reigned twenty-one 
years. But hiftory is filent with relpeft to the 



A, D. 63T 

Richbert, the Saxons recalled Sigebert (a ion of 
the late Redwald) from France, where he had 
been feme years in a ftate of exile, and placed him 
on the throne of his anceftors. This prince, 
during his refidence abroad, had embraced chrifti- 
anity, and 1 improved himfelf in every branch of 
ufiefol learning. As foon, therefore, as he was 
fettled on- the throne he applied hi mlelly with great 
diligence, to the propagation of the gofpel among 
hisfubjeds, In which laudable work he was afli li- 
ed by one- Felix, a Burgundian pried, and the 



aftionsof both thefe princes,- fo that we may fup- fuccefs they met with anfwered their utmoft ex- 
pofe they reigned in a profound ftate of eafe and pedations. After this Sigebert refigned his crown 



tran 



to his fon Egric, and retired to the monaftery of 
A. £). egg. On the death of Titel, the throne (I St. Edmundfbury, which lie had founded him*- 

‘fli r*l V. * • m + ft % ^ w * 1 . 1 a * 



of Eaft-Anglia fell to his fon Redwald, a prince 
whofe great merits rendered him fo confplcuous, 
that he was placed at the head of the heptarchy, 
which poll he held with the moft diftinguifhed re- 
putation. After a glorious reign of twenty-five 
years, he paid the debt of nature, as univerfally 
lamented as he had been beloved by hisfubjeds. 

A. D. 62 4. Redwald was focceeded by his fdn 
Eorpwald, a prince, who lb far degenerated from 
the virtues of his father, that he rendered himfelf 
odious to his fubjeds by every meannefs that could 
difgrace royalty. Such was his pufillanimky and 
inadivenefs, that he left the weighty affairs of 

government to Edwin king of Northumberland, 

to whom he even offered his crown i but this Ed- 
win generoufly declined, the didates of honour 
and j office (in confideration of the great benefits 
he had received from Redwald his father) prepon- 
derating In the bofom of that virtuous monarch. 

Eorpwald, towards the clofe of his reign, em- 
braced the Chriftian religion, which fo incenled 
Richbert, a principal officer of the army, that 
he affaffinated him with own hand. 

On the death of Eorpwald, the affaffm Rich- 
bert conduced the affairs of Rate for the' fpace of 
three years, without affuming the title of king ; 
during which time the thickeft clouds of Pagan 



left, preferring the habit of a monk to the robes 
of royalty. 

A, D. 644. Egric had not been long on the 
throne before his dominions were invaded by that 
reftlefs tyrant Penda, king of Mercia. In con- 
fequence of this the Eaft- Angles, knowing the 
power of Penda, and being diffident of the cou- 
rage and abilities of Egric, had recourfe to Sige- 
bert, intreating him to quit the cloilier, and take 
upon him the command of their forces. After 
many repeated folicitations, their importunity 
prevailed, and Sigebert left the convent ; bur, 
retaining his fuperftition, he absolutely refufed to 
carry any other weapon than a wand. The fatal 
effe6t of this frantic behaviour foon appeared s 
for the Eaft Anglian army was totally routed, 

and both Sigebert and his fon flain in the field of 

battle. 

* ' 

On the death of Sigebert the ctown devolved 
on Annas, a nephew of the famous Redwald, 

who was one of- the moft illuftrious princes that 

ever filled the Eaft- Anglian throne. He received 

p ie ^ 0u , n S, j *?§ °f Weffex, whom the turbulent 
I enda had driven from the throne, converted him, 
tochrrihamty, 3n d re-eft ablifhed him in his king- 
m. This condud exafperating the furious 
. he threatened to ravage his country with 

fire 
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fire and (word. Annas, however, was not to be 
intimidated by threats : he made the neceffary 
preparations for receiving the ambitious Saxon j 
but was prevented from carrying his defign into 
execution by death, which fuddenly took him off 
after a reign of ten years. 

The reigns of the fucceeding kings of the 
Eaft Angles contain no particulars worthy the 
recital of an hiftorian, except that of Ethelbert:, 
their laft: prince, who acceded to the throne in 
the year 792. This young prince was naturally 
of a very amiable difpofition, and poffeffed all 
the virtues neceffary to diftinguilh royalty. The 
goodnefs of his heart, and the humility of his 
mind, together with the regard he fliewed for re- 
ligion, and the ftri6t adminiftration of juftice, 
rendered him the delight of his people, who wanted 
nothing but an heir to fucceed him on the throne 
at his deceafe. To effedfc this, they requefted him 
to form an alliance with a princefs properly qua- 
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I lifted as a partner for him on the throne. Ethel- 
bert made no oppofition to this requeft, and a 
treaty of marriage was concluded between him 
and Althrida, daughter to Offa king of Mercia, 
a princefs equally remarkable for her piety and 
mental accomplifhments. Every thing being- 
ready, Ethelbert, with a , fplendid retinue, re- 
paired to the court of Mercia, in order to con- 
iummate his nuptials. But Offa had other views. 
Ambition had more charms than virtue. He was 

I determined to annex the kingdom of Eaft-Anglia 
to his own, though at the price of every thing that 
fhould be held dear by man. He violated the fa- 
cred rights of hofpitality and honour, by caufing 
the innocent and unfufpedting Ethelbert to be 
cruelly affafiinated ; after which he forcibly leized 
his kingdom, and united it to his own dominions, 
in which ftate it remained till the final diffolution 
of the heptarchy by Egbert. 



The Kingdom of 

< 9 

T HIS was by far the largeft and moft confi- 

derable kingdom of the whole heptarchy. 
It was founded by Crida in the year 584, who 
dying after a reign of ten years, the kingdom was 
feized by Ethelbert, king of Kent. This prince 
kept poffefiion of it three years, when finding that 
his ufurpation produced murmurs that were likely 
to terminate in his own ruin, he refigned the throne 
to Whibba the fon of Crida, who, after a reign 
of nineteen years, left it to his fon Penda. 

A. D. 616. Ethelbert, who hill reigned in Kent, 
knowing the reftlefs ambition and turbulent tem- 
per of Penda, and fearing the confequences, again 
leized the crown of Mercia, which he retained 
for the fpace of one year, when he refigned it in 
favour of Ceorl, nephew to the late king. This 
prince, who could be confidered in no other light 
than that of an ufurper, reigned eight years, and 
dying without ifiue, the crown devolved on Pen- 
da, the lawful heir, who, at the time, was in the 
fiftieth year of his age. 

A. D, 625. Penda fat on the throne for the 
fpace of thirty years, during which time he was 
engaged in continual hoftilities againft the neigh- 
bouring ftates,. and by his injuflice and violence 
became at once equally odious to his own fubjedts 
and to ftrangers. The flame of ambition, which 
generally grows languid with age, glowed with 
full vigour in Penda. He planned conquefts, 
when others were tottering on the brink of the 
grave, and in the eightieth year of his age marched 
at the head of his army rinto Northumberland, 
with a refolution of making himfelf matter of that 
country. But victory now forfook his ftandards, 
and he fell a facrifice to his ambition, being fiain 
in battle by Ofwy, king of Northumberland, and 
the greater part of his army cut to pieces. 

A. D. 655. Penda was fucceeded on the throne 
of Mercia by his fon Peada ; but he did not long 
enjoy the regal dignity, being cut off by poifon 
after a reign of only two years. 

On the death of Peada, the ambitious Ofwy 
took poffeffion of the whole kingdom of Mercia, 
ydrich he enjoyed without interruption for three 
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being headed by three popular noblemen drove 
Ofwy out of the kingdom; after which theyplaced 
Wulphur, the lecond fon' of Peada, on the throne 
of Mercia. 

A. D. 660. Wulphur, during the whole of his , 
reign, was employed in committing hoftilities 
upon his neighbours, and moft of his enterprizes 
were attended with fuccefs; but he fell in battle 
at Bedwin in Wiltlhire, by the fword of Efcwin 
king of Weffex. 

A. D. 675. On the death ofWulphur the crown 
of Mercia defeended to his fon Kenred, who 
being an infant, the government was placed in 
the hands of Ethelred, brother to the late king. 
This prince in 676 made war upon the king of 
Kent with fuccefs, but in 679 was defeated by the 
Northumbrians. After this he remained in a 
ftate of tranquillity for twenty-five years, when, 
refigning his kingdom to his nephew Kinred, he 
retired to a monaftery, and there fpent the remain- 
der of his days. 

A. D. 704. Kenred, after holding the feepter 
five years, followed the example of his predecef- 
for, leaving the crown to his uncle Ceolrid. This 
prince maintained a bloody and undecifive war 
with the Weft-Saxons, and after a reign of twelve 
years, loft his life by poifon. 

A. D. 716. Ceolrid was fucceeded by Ethel- 
bald, brother to Penda, whofe whole life was fpent 
in committing hoftilities on his neighbours. Pie 
was of a moft unfocial and cruel difpofition, and 
fo detefted by his fubjedts, that they at length 
found means to have him affafiinated, after having 
held the feepter thirty-nine years. 

A.D. 755. On the death of Ethelbald, one 
Beornred, a very popular and enterprizing man, 
took poffeffion of the throne ; but the Mercian 
nobility, incenfed -at his infolence, took up arms, 
and exerted their power fo effeftually, that they 
.drove him out of the kingdom, and veiled Offa, 
nephew to the late king, wi*h the royal feepter. 

A.D. 757. The firft military expedition of 
Offa, after being feated on the throne, was againft 
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the inhabitants of Kent, whom he defeated in a 
pitched battle, flew their king with his own hand, 
and made himfelf matter of their country. Elated 
with this fuccefs, he marched with his forces to 
the northward, and invaded Northumberland, 
which at that time was diftrafted with wars and 
inteftine commotions. In confequence of this he 
met with little oppofition from the inhabitants, 
and accordingly returned loaded with i'poils. 

The military prowefs of Offa, and the fuccefs 
that had attended his arms, ftruck a general terror 
in the other Saxon princes ; but the only one 
that made any attempt to ftop his progrefs was 
Kinewulf king of the Weft-Saxons, whoraifed a 
powerful army, and marched againft the con- 
queror. A defperate battle enfued at a place 
called Beffington in Oxfordfhire, but viftory de- 
clared in favour of Offa, and Kinewulf, though 



annual tax to the pontiff called Peter’s- pence, be- 
caule it amounted to a penny each houfe. This 
tax was levied by the pope’s agents for upwards 
of feven hundred years, till it was at length 
abolilhed, together with the papal iuprenwey, in 

the reign of Henry V III. 

Soon after Offa returned from the continent, he 

eretted the famous monallcry o( St. Alban’s, 
where he refilled for the ip ace of two years, and 
then paid the debt of nature, leaving the crown 

of Mercia to his fon Egfrid. 

A. D. 794- Egfrid began his reign with form ’ 

popular adds, and the people flattered thcmlclves 
with being very happy under his government > 
but their expedations were icon rendered abor- 
tive by his death, which happened about five 
months after his acceffion to the throne. 

On the death of Egfrid the crown devolved on 



a brave and experienced commander* was obliged Kenulf* a prince delcended in a collateral branch 
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to purchafe a peace at the expence of all his ter- 
ritories to the northward of the Thames. 

A. D. 776. . The commotions in the different 
Saxons ftates, occafioned by the ambitious pro- 
ceedings of Offa* were particularly attended to 
by the Britons, who, defirous of taking any 
advantages made fudden inroads into their ter- 
ritories, which being unexpected, proved fuc- 
cefsful. They at length penetrated into the fron- 
tier provinces of Mercia, upon which Offa 
marched againft them, and a defperate battle en- 
fued, when the Britons were defeated with great 
flaughter, and thofe who efcaped the fword fled 
with precipitation into their own country. To 
prevent their incurfions in future Offa threw up a 
ftrong entrenchment, which began near the 
mouth of the river Dee in Flintfhire, and, run- 
ning along the mountains, terminated at the in- 
flux of the Wye into the Severn near Briftol. 
This was the moft arduous work executed during 
the heptarchy, a part of which ftill remains, and 
is known by the name of Offa’s Dyke. 

The great fuccefs of Offa’s arms raifed his re- 
putation to the high eft fummit. His court was 
now reforted to by all the neighbouring princes, 
who attended either to pay him homage, or con- 
ciliate his favours, Offa received them with the 
greateft refpeft, and even interefted himfelf in 
adjufting their domeftic differences, fo that they 
might fit eafy and firm on their refpeftive thrones. 
But all thefe good actions were ftained by the 
treacherous murder of Ethelbert king of Eaft- 
Anglia, the particulars of which have been al- 
ready related in the hiftory of that kingdom. 

A, D. 79a. Impreffed with a deep fenfe of the 
horrid crime he had committed, as well as de- 
firous of fe-eftaMifliing his reputation among his 
people, Offa enriched the cathedral of Hereford, 
gave the tenth of all-his goods to the church, and 
undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, where he re- 
ceived abfol'ution frqm the pope. In return for 
tjhis favour, he eftablifhed in his dominions S n 



from Pend a, and poffeffed of the ferocity and 
ambition of that family. Soon after his accef- 
fion he waged war againft Kent, and taking Eg- 
bert the king prifoner, in the fury of his zealj 
ordered his hands to be cut off, and Ins eyes put 
out, after which he took him to Mercia, leaving 
his brother Cuthrcd in pofleflion of the crown of 
that kingdom. 

Thefe arc the only particulars we have record- 
ed of this prince, who, after holding the (copter 
twenty-four years, died, leaving a fon named 
Kenelm, and two daughters, Qu end rid a and 
Burgamida. 

A. D. 8x9. Kenelm acceded to the throne 
of Mercia on the death of his father, but being a 
minor he was placed under the care of his fitter 
Quendrida, who, inftcad of performing the duty 
fixe owed her father, bal'ely caufcd him to be 
murdered, and then ufurped the feat of fove- 
reignty. She did not, however, long enjoy 
the fruits of her perfidy, being liipplanted by 
her uncle Ceolwulph, who, two years after, was 
dethrone*! by a popular nobleman named Beor- 
nulf. This ufurper held the reigns of Ibvereignty 
only two years, when he was defeated and (lain 
by the king of the Eaft- Angles, laulican, his 
fucceffor, underwent the fame fate ; and Wig- 
laf, who fucceeded him, found every thing in 
fuch confufion that he was unable to withftnnd 
the fortune of Egbert, who united all the Saxon 
kingdoms into one great monarchy, affixing to 
the whole the common name of England, 

Remarkable occurrences during the Heptarchy, 

57 % Anchors for {hips firH forged* 

605 A Court of Chancery indicated by Ethelbert king of 

Kent. 

663 Glafs^Jnvented and brought into England by Benqdift 

7 Ji Organs firft introduced into the Englifli churches. 

760 Buna s permitted in Towns, which tiled to be in the 

highways* 

gj ? £ 9 0l l rt , s of Judicature militated. 

S24 Oath, firft admimftered in judicial proceedings. 
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Marches 



lody of Danes land in England . 
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'one of IVeffex* 

whom he engages and totally^de feats . 

Is folemnly crowned at Which eft er 



His dominions invaded by Ber- 



f 

A confiderable 



nulfy king of Mercia y 

becomes foie monarch of England . 

Egbert engages theniy and is defeated * y but the Danes y fu flaming 
their /hips y and quit the. ijland . Ehe Britons invite over the Danes to join them 
Ehey accordingly landy and the conjunctive armies marching againft Egbert , a battle 

^ T '"‘ " of. /hips to ftop the incurfions of the 



againft Egbert . 

in which the latter proves victorious . 



enfues 



but foon after diesy leaving the crown to his fon Ethelwolf. 




T has been already obferved, towards the 



Weffex 

m j * 

death of Brithric, a deputation was fent to 

, Egbert, then an exile in France to return, 

and take upon him that crown to which he had a 
right by lineal delcent. This invitation he rea- 
dily accepted; fo that at his return he was imme- 
diately placed on the throne amidft the univerfal 
acclamations of the people. 

A. D. 8oo. Egbert on his firft acceffion, direct- 
ed his conduft in fuch a manner as to prevent the 
leaft fufpicion of the grand defign he had con- 
certed, while in the court of Charlemagne, name- 
ly, that of reducing the feven Saxon kingdoms, 
into, one grand monarchy. Inftead of feemingto 
afpire to conqueft, he appeared the kind mediator 
between the other kings, and became fo refpeCted 
fpr his prudent decifions, that they appealed to 
h« award upon all occaftons. Thus by obtaining 
their confidence he gradually arofe to an afeen- 
dency at which he did not feem to aim, and from 
an. advifer became a dictator to his royal co tem- 
poraries. 

i f' A. D. 8o8. Egbert was not infenfible of the 
great power and authority he had over all the mo- 



on both fides for a confiderable time, till at length 

Cornifh Bri- 






the genius of Egbert prevailing, th 
tons were vanquilhed, and Cornwall was added to 
the dominions of the conqueror. 

While Egbert was attempting to reduce the 
Cornifti Britons, thofe who inhabited Wales con- 
tributed all they could to their ailiftance. This 
fo irritated Egbert, that he made an expedition in- 
to their country, and after totally fubduing them, 
made a law, which enaCted, that if any Welch- 
man prefumed to pafs Offa’s Dyke, the offence 
ftiould be capital, and he fhould anfwer for his 
prefumption by the lofs of his life. 

The great fuccefs of Egbert’s arms over the 
Britons attracted the attention and excited the en- 
vy of the other Saxon princes. But no one was 
able to contend with him except Bernulf king of 
Mercia, who had reduced the Eaft-Angles, and 
made the kings of Effex and Kent his tributaries. 
Bernulf was particularly alarmed at the fuccefs of 
Egbert ; he faw that unlcfs fomething happened 
to check him in his purfuit after conquefts, he 
would foon be mailer of the whole heptarchy. 
He therefore increaled his army, and taking the 
^ . opportunity of Egbert’s abfence, invaded- that 

narchs of the heptarchy ; but ftill he thought it part of Weffex which bordered on his own domi- 






neceffary to aft with the greatert precaution,, left 
they fliould be alarmed, and thereby prompted to 
meafures that might interrupt the profecution of 
his" main, defign. He wifely confidered that it 
.would be in vain to attempt any thing againft the 
Saxons while the Britons remained in - a condition 
to oppofe him. He knew they would be fure to 



mons. 

A. D. 803, Egbertwas no fooner informed 
of this event, than he immediately marched his 
forces againft the invader of his country. The 
two armies met at a place called Elandine (now 
Wilton) in Wiltfhire, and a defperate battle en- 
fued. The conteft was ; long and bloody j but at 



join the weaker party, and though nothing could || length the fortune of Egbert prevailed, and Ber- 
nulf was obliged to feek his fafety in flight, leav- 
ing the greater part of his army dead on* the held 
of battle. 

r 41 

Egbert now determined to make a bold attempt 
for effecting the plan he had fo long concerted. 
He did not, however; chufe to profecute his de- 
fign by purfuing the conqueft- he had made over 
the Mercians. He marched with his forces into 



make them hearty friends, yet a little difeipline 
might render them formidable enemies. He 
therefore determined to commence hoftilities a- 
gainft the antient inhabitants of the ifland, and 
having raifed a confiderable army, marched into 
Cornwall, fully refolved, if poffible, to make 
himfelf mailer of that part of the country. C No 
fooner were the Britons informed of Egbert’s ar- 

o 



rival in their territories than they immediately the kingdom of Kent, where Baldred the then 
marched againft him, and the two armies meeting monarch, held his power as tributary to Bernulf 
■at a place called Camelford a defperate' battle en- king of Mercia. The Kentifhmen made very 
fued, which was attended with great (laughter on. little oppofition to the forces of Egbert; in con-- 
both fides, but at length victory declared in fa- fequence of which Baldred fled for fafety to the op- 

pofite fide of the Thames, leaving the Weft-Sax- 
ons in full poffeffion of his kingdom. 



vour of Egbert. 



w This battle was followed by ma 
ny others, and the war carried on with great fpirit 
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The great power of Egbert fo intimidated the 
Eaft and South Saxons that they quietly fubmit- 
ted to his viftorious arms ; and Egbert, having 
taken poffeffion of their relpedtive kingdoms, an- 
nexed them to his own dominions. 

The example of the Eaft and South-Saxons 
was followed by the Eaft-Angles, who not only 
implored the proteftion of Egbert, but alfo took 
up arms in his defence. This fo irritated Ber- 
nulf, king of Mercia, to whom they had been 
long fubjeft, that he marched at the head of his 
forces againft: them, in order to chaftife them for 
their perfidy. The Eaft-Angles were exceeding 
formidable, having received confiderable affift- 
ance from Egbert ; fo that Bernulf had a difficulty 
to furmount much greater than he imagined. As 
foon as the two armies met a defperate battle en- 
fued, which lafted fome time with equal obftina- 
cy on both fides, till at length victory declared in 
favour of the Eaft-Angles, and Bernulf was 
found among the (lain. 

This defeat convinced the Mercians that it was 
in vain to make any father attempts upon the 
Eaft-Angles, more efpecially as they were fup- 
ported by the powerful Egbert. The immediate 
danger of their own country now called for their 
whole attention, to guard againft which they 
placed one Wiglaf, a perfon of known valour 
and military prowefs, on the throne of Mercia. 

A. D. 825. But the power of Egbert was not 

to be refilled. He marched at the head of his 
forces into the heart of the Mercian territories, 
and obtained eafy conquefts over a weak and dif- 
heartened people. Wiglaf was driven from one 
province to another, and at length obliged to fly 
for fhelter to Seward, abbot of Croyland. In 
confequence of this, Egbert made himfelf mailer 
of ‘the kingdom of Mercia ; but at the inerceflion 
of Seward he reftored Wiglaf to the throne, per- 
mitting him to retain the title of king, on con- 
dition of paying him an annual tribute. This 
condefcenfion produced an advantageous effedl, 
the Mercians (who efteemed Wiglaf) being per- 
fedtly reconciled to the fubmifiive ftate in which 
they were reduced by the powerful Egbert. 

A. D. 826. The only kingdom of the hep- 
tarchy that now remained unconquered was Nor- 
thumberland, which, by inteftine broils, had 
been long in the raoft diftracted ftate ; all civil 
fubordination was loft, and thefhadow of royalty 
only held by Ealdred. As foon, therefore, as 
Egbert had penetrated with his formidable army 
into die territories of Ealdred, he immediately 
difpatched meffengers with offers of fubmiffion, 
and refigned his kingdom to the conqueror, only 
ftipulating that he might, in future, govern as a 
deputy, what, before, he had ruled as a king. 

A. D. 829. The vidorious and intrepid Eg- 
bert having thus fuccefsfully obtained the ulti- 
mate wifhes of his ambition, by reducing the 
whole feven kingdoms of the heptarchy to his au- 
thority, convened a general affembly of all the 
different ftates to meet at Winchefter, where by 
the unanimous confent of both clergy and laity, 
he was folemnly crowned king of England. Im- 
mediately after the cerempny he iffued a procla- 
mation or edift for aboliffiing all diftindions a- 
mong the Saxon kingdoms, ' and commanded that, 
in future, the whole fhould be called by the com- 
mon nameof England. 
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Egbert was now po fluffed of more power an 
- lory than any monarch that had had hitherto pre. 
Sided in the Hand ; and what he had acquired by 
the force of arms lie endeavoured to preferve by 
the judicioufnefs of his condud. He permitted 
the inhabitants of the feveral kingdoms that had 
formed the Heptarchy to enjoy their former laws 
and cuftoms, and to chufe their kings, only paying 
him an annual tribute as a mark of fubjedion. 
By thefe means he reftored peace throughout his 
dominions, and obtained the univerial refpedt and 

affedion of his fubjeds. 

But thefe flattering days of profperity were foon 
obfeured by the cloud's of adverfity, and the 
tranquillity of the nation interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of the Danes, who, for fome time back, 
had, at different periods, committed the moft bar- 
barous ravages in different parts of the ifiand. 

A. D. 831. A confiderable body of thefe pi- 
ratical invaders now landed in the ill and of She- 
pey, which they ravaged, and returned to their 
(hips loaded with plunder. This fin: eels encou- 
raged them to make a defeent the year following 
at Tinemouth, but being refolutely oppofbd by 
the inhabitants, they re-embarked, and cruifing 
along the coaft landed a body of near fifteen thou- 
fand men at Clurmouth in Dorfetfhirc. 

A. 1 ). 833. Egbert was no f'ooner informed 
of the landing of tlide ferocious invaders than 
he immediately marched againft them ; Init his ar- 
my being too weak, they gained a eomplent vic- 
tory, and Egbert himfelf was indebted to the 
darknefsof the night for his fafety. The Danes, 
however, had fullained fo confiderable a lols in 
the aftion, that they did not think proper to con- 
tinue their ravages, but retreated to their (hips, 
and, for fome time, quitted the ifiand. 

A. D. 836. The Britons in Cornwall had 
been long diffatisfied with their lunation, and 
were determined, if pofiible, to (hake off the 
Saxon yoke. To effect this they invited over the 
Danes to join them, and a numerous body of thefe 
pirates landing in Cornwall, a conjunction was 
immediately formed, they took the field and 
marched into the dominions of Egbert. 

But Egbert, notwithftanding his late defeat, was 
not to be intimidated. As foon as lie heard of 
this conjun&ion, he collected his forces, and 
marched with all expedition to give the enemy 
battle. The two armies met at a place called 
Hengfton-hill, where die fortune of Egbert pre- 
vailed: the combined army was totally defeated, 
great numbers (lain, and the reft obliged to lave 
themfelves by a precipitate flight. The Danes 
retired to their fhips, and the Britons fecured 
themfelves by taking fhelter in their mountains. 

Egbert now flattered himfelf with Spending the 
remainder of his days in eafe and tranquillity s 
but the reftlefs Danes continuing to hnrrafs his do- 
minions, he was once more called into the 
and was once more victorious. The Danes were 
again defeated, and obliged to return without 

their booty, 

A. D. 838. From the repeated attacks of the 
rapacious Danes, Egbert was convinced of the 
necefiky of a fleet to check their progrefs, and 

accordingly fitted out a number of fhips for that 
purpolej but he had no fooner accomplifhed this 
u mefs than he paid the debt of nature, leaving 

the crown to his fon Ethelwolf, 

Egbert 
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Egbert was formed both for conqueft and go- 
vernment, being intrepid, wife and humane; He 
acquired a kingdom by his valour and military 
prowefs, and rendered his people happy by his 
prudence, beneficence, and impartial adminiftra- 
tionof juftice. He reigned as king of the Weft- 
Saxons twenty-feven years, and ten years as fove- 
reign of England.’ 



Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of Eghem 

Sop A dreadful famine in Scotland. • 

824. A great Mortality in England, and another Famine ill 

Scotland. 

826, An Inundation of the Humber,- which, did cohfiderab'lfc 

damage. 

831. Dongale, king of Scotland, drowned in palling the river 

Spey. 

836. A violent Inundation of the Tweed, which did confi- 

derable damage; mid dehroyed great numbers of cattle. 
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Ethelwolf, being attached to a monajiic life , negledis the affairs of government , in confequence of 
•which the Danes land in different farts of England, but are offofed by the inhabitants with va- 
rious Juccefs. Ethelwolf at length marches againft them , and is defeated. He relinquijhes a fart 
of his dominions to his Jon Atheljlan. The Danes continue to commit farther ravages in various 
farts of the ifland. Ethelwolf makes a filgrimage to Rome, and on his return marries Judith, 
the daughter of king Charles the Bald. During his abfence a conjfiracy is formed to iivejl him 
• of the fovereignty, but on his arrival matters are accommodated, and tranquillity reftored. He grants 
the tithes of the kingdom to the clergy, which is confirmed by the fiates and fcofle. Makes his 
. will, and foon after fays the debt of nature. 



A. D.fT^HE prudent and difcerning Egbert, [1 
838. jf. being confcious of the advantages he 
Bad obtained from the extreme devotion to 
which the Engliih Saxons were attached, endea- 
voured to remove the like from his fon Ethel- 
wolf ; and therefore, when on his death-bed, be- 
fought him not to become a flave to that indolence 
which he faw predominant in his temper, and 
which, he was apprehenfive, fhould it be indulg- 
ed, might prove fatal to him and his kingdom. 

Ethelwolf had been educated in a cloifter, and 
even taken the orders of a lub-deacon in the mo- 
naftery of Winchefter during the life of his elder 
brother j but, on his death, pope Leo granted a 
difpenfation, whereby he was permitted to marry, 
and affume a fecular life. After leaving the 
cloifter he ferved under his father againft the 
Danes with great reputation, but he could ne- 
ver fliake off his attachment to a monaftic life ; 
and when he acceded to the throne, notwithftand- 
ing the advice <?f his dying parent, he gave a 
loofe to his favourite paffion, negledted the affairs 
of government, and prelerved the character of a 
monk, inftead of that of a monarch. 

The Danes, encouraged by the indolent difpo- 
lition of Ethelwolf made feveral defcents in- En- 
gland, and committed the moft horrid ravages 
wherever they went. In the firft year of his reign 
a confiderable body of thefe piratical rovers land- 
ed at Southampton ; but before they could pillage 
the country, Wulfheard, a brave and intrepid ge- 
neral, attacked and routed them with great {laugh- 
ter, obliging thofe who elcaped to fly to their 
lhips with the greateft precipitation. 

Soon after this they made a fecond defcent at 
Portland, upon which Ethelwolf, who was too 
inactive to take the command of the army himfelf, 
difpatched Edelhelm, a brave and experienced 
officer, to oppofe them. For fome time the Sax- 
ons engaged the pirates with fuch fury, that they 
were thrown into the utmoft diforder ; .but receiv- 
ing frelh fupplies from their ffiips, they rallied, 
and returned to the charge with fuch refolution, 
that the Englifh were entirely defeated, and Edel- 
.helm, their commander, fell among the flain, 

No. 7. 



A. D. 839. In the beginning of this year the 
piratical Danes landed at Romney, where they 
were oppofed by Herebert, a brave and experi- 
enced general ; but he alfo was defeated, and loft 
his life in battle. Elated with this fuccefs, the Danes 
penetrated farther into the country, fo that all 
Eaft-Anglia and Kent felt the effects of their bar- 
barous fury : and foon after London, Canterbury 
and Rochefter, met with the like fate. As the 
whole deflgn of thefe expeditions was plunder they 
feldom met with any other oppofition than from 
the militia of the place where they'landed; fo that 
they embarked with their booty before the people 
whom they pillaged could be properly fullained by 
the army. 

A. D. 840. From the variety of defcents made 
be thefe piratical invaders in different parts of the 
kingdom, they had difcovered the natural fertility 
of the country, and were determined, if poffible 
to make a fettlement in the ifland. Accordingly, 
a numerous body of them landed at Charmouth, 
where Egbert had, fome years before, been de- 
feated. Alarmed at the great danger which now- 
threatened his kingdom, Ethelwolf was roufed 
from his monkilh lethargy, and placing himfelf 
at the head of his forces, marched with all ex- 
pedition againft the invaders of his country. A 
bloody battle enfued, in which the troops of E- 
thehvolf were defeated, and the enemy continued 
mailers of the field. But notwithftanding this 
fuccefs, the barbarians were convinced, ' from the 
great oppofition they had met with, that a fettle - 
ment could not be attempted with fuccefs. They 
therefore abandoned their defign for the prefenr, 
and after pillaging the country retired to their 
fliips, and once more quitted the ifland. 

Ethelwolf was now convinced that a continued 
courfe of activity was neceiTary. to fruftrate the 
attempts of the reftlefs and barbarous Danes. 
But the fatigues of military duty were far from 
being agreeable to his difpofition. He therefore, 
in order to procure that indolent tranquillity which 
he valued much more that power, refolved to di- 
veft himfelf of part of his dominions, and accord- 
ingly 
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•ingly religned the counties of Effex, Kent, and 

Suffex to his fon Athelftan. 

A. D. 845. The inverting of Athelftan with 

.the fovereign power over thefe parts of his domi- 
nions greatly contributed towards the fecurity of 
the louthern coaft ; but the other parts ©fo the 
kingdom were, ftill exported to the ravages of the 
mercilefs Danes, A prodigious number of thefe 
piratical invaders landed near the mouth of the 
river P arret in Somerfetfhire ; but being attacked 
with great fury by the Englilh forces, they were 
totally defeated, and the principal part of their ar- 
my cut to pieces. 

A. D. 851. This overthrow had fo fickenedthe 
Danes that they defttied from any farther, inva- 
ftons for the fpace of fix years, at .the • expiration 
of which they landed in much greater bodies than 
they had hitherto done, being refolved to accom- 
plifh their grand defign of making a fettlement 
in the illand. But the event did not anfwer their _ _ 
expectations. One party was routed at Wenbury, uf feizing the feepter, in widen lie was joined by 

by Ceorle governor of Devonfhire, and another the greater pair of the nobility, but more parti- 

V . 1 ' l A 1 1 ' C T 7 1 * 1 • ■» - 1 a % n > • 1-tt . • 'i . * 

was defeated by Alcher governor of Kent,, while 
Athelftan defeated them in a naval engagement 
near Sandwich, took nine of their fliips, and 



St. Peter and St. Paul, and the other third’ was 
a prefent to the pope himfelf. 

A. D. 855. After flaying a year at fW 
Ethelwolf took leave of his holinefs, and fet m 
for his own dominions. On his way he Hopped at 
the court of France, where lie fell in love with 
Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald, 
young princels was a widow, though no more thirl 
thirteen years of age; but noewithftanding the 
great difparity of their years, Ethelwolf married 
h'er, and indulged himfelf for lb me time in the 
French court, without paying the lead attention 
to the welfare of his country. 

In the mean time England was exported to the 
infults of the rapacious Danes, who, taking ad- 
vantage of the king’s abfence, made ieveral m- 
curfions from their fettlement in the Iflc of'Shee- 
pey. Ethel bald, the king’s fecund fon, a prince 
of an afpiring difpofition, was io irritated at the 
.negligence of his father, that: he formed a defign 
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But notwithftanding thefe misfor- 



obliged the reft to leave the coaft. — As no men- 
tion is made of Athelftan after this aft ion, it is 
■conjeftured he fell in the glorious attempt of ref- 
, cuing his country from the ravages of an invete- 
and mercilefs enemy. 

A. D. 852. 

•tunes the Danes were not to be intimidated. 
They embarked the following fpring on board a 
.fleet of three hundred fail, entered the river 
Thames, ravaged London and Canterbury, and 
penetrated into- Surry ; but being met at a place 
.called Oakly, by Ethelwolf and his fon Ethel- 
bald, a delperate battle enfued, which terminated 
in favour of the Englilh, the Danes being routed 
with great daughter. 

A ihor.t time after this the Danes landed in the 
■Hie of Tha'net, where they were attacked by Eal- 
ker and Huda governors of Kent and Surry. The 
beginning of the aftion. was favourable to the 
Englilh ; but at length viftory declared for the 
Danes, and both the governors fell in the con- 
■flift. The Danes then removed to the Ille of 
Sheepey, where they took up their winter quar- 
ters, and erefted feVeral fortifications for their 
future fecurity. • • 

A, D. 854. Ethelwolf had, for fome time, 
.formed the reiblutidn of making a pilgrimage to 
Rome, and, notwithftanding^ the dangerous fitu- 
ation of his kingdom, he was now determined to 
carry his defign into: execution. Accordingly, 

with him his youngeft fon Alfred, he 're- 
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paired to that city, where he was received witli 
particular marks of refpeft by Leo IY. the then 
pontiff; and in his, turn gave his holinefs the 
moft fubftantial proofs of his fubmiffion and re- 
gard. During his ftay .at Rome, he Ipent the 
renter part of his time in religious exercifes-, vi- 
iting every fhrine, and paying his devotions to. 

He rebuilt the 






every relic. 



Englilh 



. w college 

which had been reduced to allies, and engaged to 

extend the tax of St. Peter’s-pence throughout 

his kingdom. Befides this liberality, he under- 
took topay an annual tribute of three hundred 
marks, two thirds of which . were appointed for 
defraying the expence of tapers in the churches of 
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cularly Alften, bifhop of Windiefter, who was 
an undaunted patriot, and at that time in great re- 
futation with the people. Several conliikations 
were held on the fob j eft , and it was at length rl- 
folvcd that Ethelbaid Humid aiflime the p.uvern- 
ment, and take pofleUkm of that throne, u inch his 
father, from his wcaknefs and fuperlfoion, was 
fo ill qualified to fill. Mealinvs wm* nee ore 
concerted for fixing the ibvereignty in Prise 
but before they could be carried into execution, 
Ethelwolf, accompanied by his new queen, re- 
turned to his dominions. 

The arrival of the king- did not intimidate & 
thelbald: he profecutcd his ddign with the fame 
vigour as before, and Ethelwolf made preparafo 
ons for oppofing him. The torch of civil dif- 
cord was now lighted, and every thing feemed tf) 
threaten deftruftion to the country, when the no- 
blemen and prelates interpoftd, and, by dick 
good offices, prevailed on the king and his fordo 
accommodate their differences without foe <f 
fion of human blood. This was access.,, 
done by Ethelwolf ’s ceding to Ethelbaid the an- 

tient kingdom of W effex, rderving the other parts 
of the illand to himfelf. 

Peace and tranquillity being thus reftored, 
Ethelwolf, in He ad of attending to the affairs rf 
government, refolved to indulge his favourite 
paffion of augmenting the power' of the church; 
and accordingly beftowccl on the clergy a dona- 
t!ou for which they had contended for Ieveral 
centuries. They had maintained that the Mo® 
laic law, which gave to the Levites the tenth _ 

p, fo!. e Produce of the land was obligatory rh 

nutians, and this doctrine they preached up 

Wl a 1 r 1 utm . oft -dliduity ; but hitherto die inte- 
rett or the laity had been too itrong for their ari 

guments. Ihe power of Ethelwolf, however, 

effefted what all their eloquence had attempted 

m vain. He fummoned a general ailembiy of the 

rates, and,, by a formal charter, granted tithes 

to the church, which he ordered to be levied 

throughout the kingdom, 'Plus grant was con- 
, l !! e , T f ^ at:es and people, who might pro- 
rnntvi b ^ * le - n ? ore reacl y to con Cent thereto, from- 

rW f ? rU - g ) l% a re3i S ious Bght, and iiippofm b 

a r ff eans of their obtaining the 
divine, a ‘hftance a uni nil the ft 
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had long been a terror to the inhabitants of va- 
rious parts of the ifland. 

Ethel wolf> having thus accomplilhed his grand 
defign in favour of the churchy fpent the reft of 
his days in a£ts of charity and devotion. At 
length, finding his end approaching, he made 
his will, in order to prevent any difputes that 
might otherwife arife among his children after his 
death. He bequeathed his regal domains to his 
two eldeft Tons, with this diftindlion, that Ethal- 
bald Ihould ftill enjoy the territories already af-" 
figned him, and Ethelbert thofe which had been 
retained by himfelf. If either died, the furvivor 
was to fucceed to the whole, and in cafe of the 
deaths of both, the third fon, was to be the next 
heir. His perfonal eftates he gave to charitable 






ufes, and ordered that all his fucceflors fhould ’ 
maintain one poor per fon out of every tenth fa- 
mily. 

Ethelwolf, having thus fettled his temporal 
concerns, directed his attention towards making . 
the necelfary preparations for futurity, and at . 
length paid the debt of nature, after fwaying the 
Englilh fceptre for the fpace of nineteen years. 
He died at Winchefter on the' 13th of January/ * 
857, and was buried sit Staining in Suffex. He 
left behind him the charadter of a well-difpofed 
prince, who might have fhone in his exalted 
fphere, had he not been actuated by the predo- 
minant bigotry and fuperfirition of the age in 
which he lived. 
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Ethetbaldpurju.es wicked courfes, for which he is reprimanded by'Swithin bifhop of Winchefter.. Here* 
forms , but Jeon after dies, leaving his brother Ethelbert foie monarch of England. The Danes laiid at 
Southampton, and deftroy the city of Winchefter. Ehey are oppofed by the Englijh , and defeated with 

! They land in the Ifle of Ehanet and commit the moft horrid barbarities i 



great J. laughter . 
Ethelbert. 



A. D. A S no oppofition was made to the will 
85 7, jj\ of the late king, Ethelbert took pof- 
feffion of the dominions of his father, while Ethel- 
bald kept his feat on the throne of Weflex. 

■ Ethelbald was a very wicked and profligate 
prince : he was both indolent and perfidious, and 
governed his people in the moft arbitrary and 
cruel manner. Soon after the death of his father, 
he committed inceft, by marrying Judith his mo- 
ther-in-law, for which, and ' other vices, he was 
reprimanded by Swithin bifhop of Winchefter. 
This good prelate, being grieved at the enormous 
actions of his matter, exerted his utmoft endea- 
vours to bring him to a fenfe of his crimes, and 
at length happily fucceeded. Ethelbald was con- 
vinced of the impropriety of his condudt, and be- 
gan his reform by divorcing his wife Judijrh. A 
change of government immediately fucceeded, 
and Ethelbald endeavoured to make atonement 
for his faults by a ftriCt obfervance of religious 
duties, and bellowing benefactions on the church. 
But the people were hardly fenfible of this happy 
alteration when the king paid the debt of nature, 
leaving his brother Ethelbert foie, monarch of 
England. 



Death of 






A. D. 860. The difpofttions of thefe two princes 
were direCtly oppofite, Ethelbert being as remark- 
able for his virtues as his brother had been for his 
vices. His adminiftration was conducted with 
fuch prudence and moderation, that tranquillity 
prevailed throughout his dominions, and he lived 
univerfally refpeCted and beloved by his fubjeCts. 

But this tranquillity was foon difturbed by the 
reftlefs Danes. The Englilh had been fome time 
free from their barbarous ravages, and fuppofing 
themfelves fecure under the mild government of 
Ethelbert, made no preparations to prevent their 
being again oppreffed by thefe piratical invaders. 
A naval force, the only bulkwark that could de- 
fend them, was ncgleCted : the coafts were un- 
guarded, and the whole kingdom expofed to the [’ 

invafions of foreign enemies. : 



r A. D. 862.- In confequence of this- remifih eft, 

' a confiderable body of Danes landed at South- 
ampton, and not meeting with any oppofition 
they extended their ravages to Winchefter, which 
they firft plundered, and then reduced to afhes. 
The inhabitants, inftead of attempting to make' 
any refiftance, betook themfelves to flight, which 
filled the Danes with fuch an infolent confidence,' 
that they feared no oppofition, and therefore' 
marching into die more interior parts of the coun- 
try, they reduced the inhabitants to the moft ab- 
jeCt ftate of diftrefs, plundering wherever they 
went, and marking their route with defolatioh 
and ruin. 

m * • • 

Ofric and Ethelwolf, two diftingililhed generals- 

of the Englilh forces, hearing of the diftrefied 
fituation of their countrymen, and the rapid pro- 
grefs made by thefe barbarous, invaders j marched 
with all expedition againft them. The confe- 
quence of this was, that a defperate battle’ enfued, 
which, for. fome time, was maintained with, great 
obftinacy on both iides, till at length victo- 
ry declared in favour of the Englilh.: The 
Danes were routed with great daughter, and the 
few that efcaped the fword faved themfelves by a 
precipitate flight, leaving the plunder they had 
obtained in the hands of the conquerors. 

A. D. 865, But notwithftanding this defeat,, 
the Danes were far from being intimidated. A 
prodigious body of them landed in. the Ifle of Tha- 
net, and committed fuch - horrid ravages as. are 
fhockvng to humanity. The inhabitants of Kent* 
defirous of diverting the ftorm which threatened 
them, had recourfe to negotiation, and agreed to 
pay them a confiderable fum of money, in order 
to fa-ve their eftates from inevitable ruin. The 
Danes readily agreed to thefe propofals ; but be- 
ing perfuaded that they could gain more by pillage 
than the fums ftipulated. in the treaty, they pei- 
fidioufly took advantage of the mice,- and, re-com- 
mencing their Shocking ravages in the night, laid 
the eaftern part of the country watte with fire and 

fword.. 
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^word. They fpared neither age nor fex 3 and 
wherever they went their paths were marked with 
the moft horrid deftruftion. The churches were 
levelled with the ground* the monafteries reduced 
to allies* andthofe of a religious order treated with 

the moft inhuman brutality. 

A. D. 866. Thefe Blocking a&s of cruelty 



England; Booaiv* 

greatly diftrefled the mind of Ethelbert. He 
faw with grief the miferies of his country which 
he could not prevent; and giving way to defpair, 
it f© wrought upon his ipirits as to divert him of 
life, after having reigned foie monarch fix years 
univerfally beloved and revered by his iubjeets, ■ 
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tbeired actedes to the throne on the death of his brother Ethelbert . uhe vanes Lana it * _ 

piakc themfelves mafters of Northumberland ♦ They commit the moft horrid ravages tn afferent parts 
of the kingdom . Remarkable inftance of virtuous fortitude in the abbejs and nuns of toldmgham* The 
Danes defeat the Em? lift) at Thetford, and cruelly put to death Edmund the tributary king of Raft** 
Anglia . Ethelred and Alfred march again ft them > but are defeated . Another battle takes place } in 
which the Englijh prove victorious . Ethelred again marches againft the invaders of his country s but is 






defeated ' 



and dies . 



A. D.QO ftribtly was the will of Ethelwolf ad- 
S-6'6, hered to, that notwithftanding Ethel- 
bert left two fons, yet, on his demife, his brother 
Ethelred fucceeded to the throne, to which he was 
admitted by the unanimous voice of the people. 

Ethelred began his reign with an abt of injuf- 
tice, by pofleffing himfelf of Tome territories which 
had been jointly given by his father between 
him and his brother Alfred. In confequence of 
this Alfred appealed to the nobles, who had been 
witneffes to the deed, and a new convention was 
ratified, ftipulating that Alfred Ihould fucceed to 
the kingdom on the death of Ethelred, and that, 
in the mean time, he fhould poffefs certain domains 
for iupporting him in a manner confiftent with his 
dignity. This being fubmitted to by Ethelred, 
an accommodation took place, and the two bro- 
thers unanimoufly agreed to exert their joint ef- 
forts againft the Danes, who were now become fo 
formidable as to require the ftrongeft union to 
prevent their becoming matters of the whole 
Hand. ■ •• " ' . ' .A . 

The continual defcents of thefe piratical in- 
vaders had greatly weakened the authority of the 
kings of Weffex over the princes of Mercia; Eaft- 
Anglia, and Northumberland. The tributary 
princes of thole refpeftive diftribts had almoft 
thrown off their allegiance, and were on the point 
of albumin g the fame authority they had held pre- 
vious to the diffolution of the heptarchy. 

The moft powerful of thefe tributary princes 
was Ofbert, king of Northumberland, from whofe 
milcondubt the Danes were encouraged to make 
farther devaluations in various parts of the ifland. 

Ofbert, returning one- day from hunting, called at 

the houfe of Bruen Brocard, a nobleman - of dif- 
tiiuftion, for refrelhment. Brocard happening tp: 
be abfent, his lady, a woman of great beauty, en- 
tertained the king, who, after, dinner, feduced her 
to her chamber,. under pretenceof fe'cret bufinefs, 
and violated her honour. On her hufband’s. ar- 
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rival Ibe informed him of the outrage, at which 
he wasfo irritated, that he vowed a fevere revenge; 
but his refen tment was not confined to theperfon 
who had inj ured him : the meafures he took were 
of a general nature ;. he facrificed to a perfonal 
injury the lives of thoufands, and involved his 
country in mifery and diftrefs . He privately made 
a voyage to Denmark, informed Ivar, the then 



reigning monarch, of the injury he had fuftained, 
and requefted him to efpoufe his caule, by attempt 
ing to make himfelf matter of Northumberland, 
which he reprefented to be in fo weak a ftate, tliat 
it might be taken without the lea ft danger. Ivar 
readily liftened to this propofivl, and a powerful 
fleet was immediately fitted out under the com- 
mand of him and his brother Hubba, on board 
of which was a prodigious number of troops, arid 
every thing neceffary for eft ebbing the defign pro- 
jected by Brocard. - 

A.' D, 867. Thus prepared, the Danes em- 
barked for England, and landed, without the 
leaft oppofition, in the territories of the Eaft- 
Angles, where they took up their winter quar- 
ters „ 

In the enfuing fpring they marched into Nor- 
thumberland, and directed their courfc towards 
York, where Ofbert at that time kept his court; 
and had he fatisfied himfelf with defending that; 
city, the Danes would, in all probability, have 
been defeated. But the impetuofity of his cou- 
rage gained the afcendancy over his prudence. 
On their approach near the city he fallied out to 
meet them, and a defperate battle enfucd, ih 
which Ofbert fell among the (lain. The Danes, 
obtained a compleat victory, and the inhabitants, 1 
in order to fecure their lives and properties, entered 
into a treaty with Ivar, by which lie was permitted 
to take quiet poffeflion of the kingdom of Nor- 
thumberland. 

A. D. 868. Not fatisfied with the poflefTions 
they ‘had already obtained, the Danes refolved to 
extend their conquefts, and accordingly pene- 
trated into Mercia, committing the moll horrid 
ravages in their march. Butlued, the then tribu- 
tary prince of that province, fearful of the con- 
fequences, applied for alBftance to Ethelred; 
who readily promifed to join his forces in order 
to ftop the progrefs of the invaders. He ac- 
cordingly fet out with his brother Alfred, at the 
head of an army, and joining the Mercians, ap- 
proached the Danilh forces ; but they had potted 
themfelves in fo advantageous a place, that Ethel- 
red was defirous of avoiding a battle, in confe- 
quence of which both parties conlented to a 
truce. 

1 But this truce was foon broke by 

• the perfidious Danes* who* directing then march 

towards 
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towards Northumberland, committed the. moft .jj they were, routed and put to flight, and one of 

their commanders killed on the fpot 

This gleam of fuceefs encouraged Ethelred 
and Alfred, who had united their forces** to march 
with all expedition againft the enemy; On their 
arrival near Reading they were joined by the forces 
under the brave Ethelwulf* and having cutoff 
all the advanced parties of the enemy, made pre- 
parations for attacking the for'tfefs itfelf The 
Danes, who had coll e£led all their forces' within 

* w • 1 ' I 

the town,- perceiving their danger, made a vi- 
gorous fally cm the Englifh forces, and, after an 
obftinate engagement, in which the brave Ethel- 
wulf was flain* obtained a vi£toryV 

But this defeat was far from intimidating: the 
Englifh; cm the contrary they were anxious for a 
fecond.engagemerit, that they might have the op- 
portunity of Revenging the death of the brave 
Ethelwulf. Accordingly, four days after their 
defeat they, again marched towards the enemy,' 
who advanced from the town to nleet them, and 
drew up their army in two bodies, one of which 



horrid outrages. Among other a£ls of cruelty, 
they plundered the monaftery of Bardney in Lih- 
colnfhire, put all the monks to death, and then 
levelled the building with the ground. The mo - 
naileries of Peterborough, Ely, and indeed all 
that were fituated in their way, fhared the fame 
fate ; towns and cities were laid in afhes, women 
ravifhed and murdered, and neither age, fex or 
quality were fufficient to lecure the wretched in- 
habitants from 1 the wantonnefs of favage cruelty. 

The cataftrophe ' of the- abbefs and nuns of CoT 
dingham Abbey in Yorkfhire was truly deplora- 
ble. Underflanding that the Danes intended to 
attack the convent, Ebba, the abbefs, in order 
to fecure herfelf and nuns from falling facrifices 
to the luftful paffions of the Danes, propofed that 
they fhould disfigui'e their faces, by cutting off 
their nofes and upper lips. The propofal was 
readily embraced, and the abbefs felting the ex- 
ample, it was followed by the whole fifterhood. 

.This expedient produced the defired effect with 

regard to* their honour, but it was purchafed at was commanded by Ivar and Hubba, and the' 
the expence of their lives : for the brutal Danes, other by their ;generals. Ethelred made the like 



incenfed at their difappointment, fhut up the 
nuns in the monaftery, and fetting fire to it, they 
all perifhed in the flames. 

A. D. 870. After continuing fome time in 
Northumberland, the Danes made a defcent into 
the -province of Eaft-Anglia, committing in their 
route the moft horrid ravages. Edmund, the 
then tributary king of that diftrift, - led his forces 

* againft them, and the two armies meeting at Thet- 

• ford a dreadful battle enfued, which terminated 

in favour of the Danes. The Englifh forces were 
totally routed, and the viftors purfuing their 
conqueft, great numbers were put to the fword. 



difpofition of his forces, placing himfelf at the • 
head of one party, and his brother Alfred at that 
of the other. 

M 0 

The two armies met on a plain near Afhdown* 
and the attack was begun with great fury by Al- 
fred., who, for fome time, nobly fuftained the 
fhock of the whole Danifh army. It happened 
that Ethelred was then engaged in hearing mafs in 
his tent, and though Alfred fent a meflenger re- 
queuing his immediate attendance, yet he .would 
not move till the fervice was over. As foon, how^- 
ever, as Ethelred joined his forces with thofe. of 
his brother, the Danes, who had flood firm- a- 



Edmund himfelf was taken prifoner, and became an gainft the charge of Alfred, gave way, a dreadful 



object of their favage cruelty, the barbarians tying 
him to a tree as a butt or mark, and then fhoot- 
ing him to death with arrows. Plis remains were 
afterwards decently interred, and from the fpot 
where they were depofited, together with the cir- 
cumftances of his death, the town of St. Ed- 
mund’s-bury in Suffolk received its name. 

A. D. 871. Having fecured the kingdom of 
Eaft-Anglia, the Danes marched into the country 
of the Weft-Saxons, the only people that could 
difconcert their d'efign of fubjedling the whole 
ifland to their ambition and cruelty. They foon 
penetrated as far as Reading in Berkfhire, which, 
from its fituation on the confluence of the rivers 
Thames and Kennet, they found might be eafily 
defended with a fmall force againft a powerful 

Here, therefore, they fixed their head- 
quarters, and to render the poll more difficult of 
accefs, they made a deep trench between the two 
rivers, which they ftrongly fortified with ram- 
parts. 

In the mean time Ethelwulf, earl of the county, 
a man of an intrepid difpofition,, obferving the 
fituation of the enemy, and that they often fent 
out’ftrong detachments to forage, determined to 
.. make an attack on them when they were at a pro- 
per diftance from the camp.- Accordingly he fell 
upon one of their ftrongeft parties at a place called 
.Englefield, when, after an obflinate refiftance, 



carnage enfued, and the enemy was obliged to 
feek their fafety by a precipitate flight. .One of' 
their principal commanders, with many of their 
nobles, were found among the flain. 

The fcattered remains of the Danifh army fled 
to Reading, from whence, about a fortnight 
after their defeat, they made an excurfion, and 
were attacked by the royal brothers at Baling in 
Hampfhire ; but here vidtory declared in favour 
of the Danes, and the Englifh, after fuftaining 
fome lofs, were obliged to retire. , . 

About two months after this the two armies 
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army 



met .at Merton in Surry, and a defperate battle' 
enfued, which, for fome time, appeared likely 
to terminate in favour of the Englifh ; but the 
Danes having rallied their forces, ruflied to. the 
charge with fuch impetuofity, that the Englifh 
were obliged to give way, and the laurel they had 
fo nearly obtained fell into the hands of ; the 
enemy. Many of the Englifh nobility fell among 
the flain, and the brave Ethelred received a 
wound that proved mortal, and of which he died 
on the 2,7th of April, 872, leaving the 'king- 
dom to his brother Alfred. He was buried at 
Winburn in Dorfetfhire, and his' death was ufli- 
verfally lamented by his fubjedls, whom he had 
governed with moderation, prudence, juftice a,nd 

humanity. 
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Alfred Succeeds his 'brother EtheJr£ fffkh they violate, 'after committing the mojl 



<worJled. Enters into two treaties swith 'them. 



Defrays the Danijh pet, marches tp 
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korrid ravages, and mahfhewfelv.es 0 mg es them to" quit the kingdom. Another batty 

and commit the moft horrid ravages 
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Exeter , and enters into another treaty* w '< 
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himfelf 'in the cottage of a cow-herd, n ft _ ;_* Alfred gets admiftion into 



cottage of 
earl of T>evonJhire , engage 's 
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D«»w, and obtains a compleat viSlory 
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the kingdom into counties , hundreds and ty things, 
and government of his Jubjeffis* His death and chat a diet 



fie divides 
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Makes many r o®{fc regulations Jot the good order 
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pN the death of Ethelred his brother 
v Alfred * fucceeded to the throne, and 
.was crowned *j* at Winchefter ainidft the univerial 
acclamations of the people. . Though only twen- 
ty-two years -of age at the time of his acceffion, 
yet he had given fa many inftances of his being a 
.good man, a found politician and a courageous 
•foldier, that no prince, perhaps, ever afeended the 
throne with a more favourable profpeft of reign- 
ing in the hearts of his fubjefts. But at the fame 
time he was furrounded with difficulties, and ex- 
•fofed, on every fide to the moft imminent danger^ 
from a lawlefs and barbarous enemy- Many of 
•the principal cities in his kingdom were levelled 
with the ground; the farms were deftroyed j 
■agriculture was neglefted ; and the dejefted pea- 
fan t pined for want of bread, in the midft of fields 
•that lately waved with all the beauties of a golden 
harveft. . . 

Such a. filiation would have ftaggered the for- 
titude of a foul lefs intrepid and enterprizing than 
Alfred's ; but his -penetrating genius pointed out 
refources to fupport him under all his difficulties, 
and he determined either to relieve his country, 
or glorioufly periih in the attempt. He therefore 
applied himfelf with great diligence to revive a- 
( mong his troops that difcipline which he thought 
moft likely to lead to conqueft. He knew that 
great difficulties could only be fu mounted by 
great efforts ; and that the utmoft 'activity was 
fteceffary to prevent the moft alarming misfor- 
tunes. The meafures he took were, therefore, 
of fuch a nature as to prefage the defloration of 




pmefs arid tranquillity to his people. They 
faw the noble exertions of royalty in their defence, 
and flattered themfelves fhh future felicity. The 
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\ * Alfred had given very early prognoses of thofe great 
Ytftm md timing talents by which he afterwards fa ve d his 
country from utter ruin ah A fubverftpn. He was always the 
favourite pf his father ; but being indulged in all the pleafures 
pf youth, his- education had been fo greatly riegle&cd, that 
when twelve years of age, he was totally ignorant of the low- 
eft elements of literature. His genius was firft remfed by the 
recital of Saxon poems, in which the queen greatly delighted - y 
arid this fpecies of erudition expanded thofe noble and elevated 
fentiments which he had received from nature, Encouraged 
by the queen, and ftimulated by his own ardent inclination. 



finrmefs and intrepidity of the monarch revived 
the drooping fpirits of the fubjedt. The loldtors 
caught the noble infection, and doubted not but, 
under, fo able a leader, their future efforts would 

be crowned with foeccl’s. 

Satisfied of the alleflions of his people, and 

the unlhaken confidence of the army, Alfred ap- 
plied himfelf with great diligence to eorred every 
abufe which had crept into the civil adminiftra- 
tion ; but his attention was loon called oft from 
the affairs of government to thole of the field. 
The barbarous Danes ftill continued to commit 
the moft horrid ravages, and though Alfred's 
forces were very inferior in point of number to 
thofe of the enemy, yet he coll filed what troops 
he could, and marched againfi them, rdblved, 
if.polfible, to relieve his people from 1'ueh mer- 
c'ilefs opprdfors. The two armies met at Wiltqn, 
and a defperate battle enfued, in the commence- 
ment of which the Englifh had the advantage, 
and obliged the Danes to quit their ground; but 
the latter finding by the purfuit, the inferiority of 
Alfred’s forces in point of number, rallied, and 
charging the Englifh overpowered them merely 
by dint of fuperiority of numbers. This engage- 
ment, however, fo fully convinced the Danes of 
the military prowefs of Alfred, and the fpirit with 
which the Englifh troops were likely to behave 
under fuch a commander that they willingly en- 
tered into a treaty with him for a fafe retreat, pro- . 
mifing on that condition, to depart die kingdom. 
They accordingly marched to I x>ndon, where 

they were permitted to take up their winter quar- 
ters. 



A. D. 



873. The perfidious Danes did not 
long preferve the treaty they had made with Al- 
fred* 
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Ke foon learned to read thofe compofitions, and then proceed- 
ed to acquire a knowledge of the Latin tongue, in which h« 
met with authors better adapted to his genius and he- 
roic fpirit. Abforbedin theft* elegant purhuts, hi* accef- 
ft on to royalty was rather an objefcl of regret than triumph % 
but being called to the throne hy the voice of the whole 
? 0n \ ln preference to his brother children, as well as in coa- 
. ormity to tlie will of his father, he fhot:k off his literary in- 
aolence, and boldly exerted himfelf in defence of his peopte* 
t Alfred was the firft monarch cf this country, at 
coronation the ceremony of anointing was yerfonftcd* 
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frecl. Inftead of making any preparations for 

• quitting the kingdom, they applied them felves to 
their old practices* pillaging the adjacent country* 
and committing the moft violent diforders where- 
•ever they went. Buthred, the tributary king of 
‘ Mercia, (in whofe territories London was fitu- 

ated) purchafed a peac'e with them, on condition 
of their retiring to Lindfey in Lincolnlhire. But 
this was a diftrift they had already laid wafte, and ■ 

• was therefore no agreeable fpot to a people whofe 
trade was rapine and violence. They fo far, in- 
deed -fulfilled their engagement with Buthred as to 
retire to the place ftipulatedj but they foon remov- 
ed from thence into Derbyfhire, and laid the 
whole country defolate with fire and fword. Both- : 

_ red, finding himfelf unable to withftand an enemy, 
who could neither be refitted by force, nor bound 
by treaty, gave himfelf up to defpair, abandoned 
his kingdom, and repaired to Rome, where he ; 
fpent the remainder of his days in the gloomy re- 
' cedes of a cloifter. 

• A. D. 374. On the abdication of Buthred, 
the Danes made themfelves matters of Mercia, 

- and fet up one Ceolwulph, a man of mean abili- 
ties, to govern that part of the kingdom as their > 
•deputy, while they concerted meafures for redu- 
cing the whole to their authority. They had re- 
ceived confiderable reinforcements from the con- 

• tinent, and being too numerous to fubfift in one 

• place, they divided their army into two bodies. 

• One of thefe, commanded by Halfden* aDanifh 
■ king, marched into Northumberland, and winter- 
ed on the banks of the Tyne 5 while' the other, 
headed by three celebrated chiefs, took up their 
quarters at Cambridge. 

; • A. D. 875. The proceedings of the Danes 
’ jgr&tly alarmed Alfred.- He clearly faw that it 

• Would be impoffible to conquer an enemy whofe 

• armies were continually reinforced with frefh 
'troops j and therefore wifely applied himfelf to 
prevent, if poffible, their future increafe. To 
: effeft this, he fitted out a fleet of fliips in order 
to guard the'coafts, and was foon convinced that 
•the' meafures he had taken were not in vain. A 

1 • « 

-iOanifii fquadron of feven fail made an attempt to 
•land on the coaft of Kent, * but were prevented by 
• ; the fleet of Alfred, who, engaging them, took 
one of their fliips, and fo greatly mattered the reft, 

. that they were obliged to retire. • 

A. D. 876. In the beginning of this year 
Halfden furprifed W areham-eaftle, at that time 
the ftrongeft fortrefs in Weffex. Roufed at this 
‘ . daring depredation, Alfred immediately marched 
with his forces againft them, refolved, if poffible 
'to chaftifethem in a fevere manner for their per- 
fidious proceedings. But on his arrival, Half- 
den, not thinking it prudent to engage, fued for 
peace, and offered to give hoftages for the faith- 
ful obfervance of the treaty. Alfred liftened to 
;his propofal, and a treaty was concluded, by which 
the Danes engaged to quit the kingdom j and in 
order to oblige them to pay a Uriel: attention to the 
articles, he compelled them to fwear upon the 
bracelet, which was the rnoft facred objeft of Da- 
, .nifli adoration. 

But no oaths were fufficient to bind thefe un- 
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feeling barbarians, nor could even their regard for 
tjieir hoftages, which, on this occafion were the 
nobleft in their army, induce them to obferve the 
terms of $he treaty. They continued quiet, in- 



deed, for two or three months, and feemed to 
make preparations for their departure ; but they 
waited only for the opportunity of attacking Al- 
fred’s army to advantage. It was not long before 
their wifiies were anfwered. The Britilli cavalry, 
confiding in their ftrift adherence to the late trea- 
ty made with Alfred, difperfed themfelves into 
fmall parties, in order to procure forage for the 

• Englifh forces. This was particularly obferved 

• by the Danes, who refolved to take advantage of 
fo favourable an incident. They accordingly if- 
fued from their camp in the night, attacked the 
parties of cavalry, feized their horfes, and mount- 
ing them fled to Exeter. The fudden and unex- 
pected appearance of the enemy {truck the inha- 
bitants with defpair: they flew to arms, but it 
was too late : the Danes eafily made themfelves 
matters of the place, increafed the fortifications, 

|* and there took up their winter quarters. 

A. D. 877. The perfidious conduct of the 
Danes greatly affefted Alfred, who determined, if 
poffible, to refeuehis fubjefts from the oppreffion 
of fuch mercilefs invaders. He therefore applied 
himfelf to put his navy on a more r efp eft able 
footing, in order to deftroy their power by fea, 
and prevent their receiving any farther reinforce- 
ments from the continent. Accordingly, a for- 
midable fleet was fitted out, which immediately 
let’ fail in order to block up Exeter by fea, while 
Alfred marched with his forces to attack it by 
land. The Englifh fquadron, in their paflage * to 
Exeter fell in with the grand fleet of the Danes, . 
confifting of one hundred and twenty fail, loaded 
with military ftores, and having on board a ftrong 
.reinforcement of troops. A defperate engage- 
ment took place, whic i, for fome time, was very 
obftinate on both Aides 5 but at length viftory de- 
clared in favour of the Englifh* and the whole 
•Danifh fleet was totally deftroyed. 

The news of this defeat fo terrified the Danes, 
that when Alfred arrived with his forces before 

0 

Exeter, inftead of making any attempt to oppofe 
him, they had again recourfe to negotiation, of- 
fering to give frefh hoftages, and engaging to 
quit the ifland. Alfred had fufficiently experi- 
enced their natural perfidy, and was therefore de- 
termined to aft with the utmoft caution. He, in- 
deed, concluded a treaty with them, but would 
not fuffer them to march by land from Exeter. 
He received, their hoftages, and compelled them 
to embark on' board their fliips for their own 
country. 

A. D. 878. Alfred now flattered himfelf with 
being able totally to prevent any future de- 
predations from the barbarous Danes, and to re- 
flore peace and tranquillity to his fubjefts. But 
in this he was greatly miftaken. During his ftay 
at Exeter a prodigious body of - thefe piratical 
invaders landed on the coaft of Kent, and foon 
after receiving confiderable reinforcements, pe- 
netrated into Mercia, and committed the moft 
horrid barbarities, laying the whole country wafte 
with ft re and fword. Add to this, thofe who had 
quitted Exeter landed and joined them, fo that, 
like a general inundation, they covered the whole 
•face of the country. The. wretched inhabitants 
'werefo aftonifhed and intimidated, that they a- 
.. bandoned their .habitations, and fought their fafe- 
tyfin a fpeedy flight: great numbers retired to the 

' continent; 
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continent, while others took up 'their reiidence in 
the mountains and forefts of Wales. 

Alfred, finding it impoffible either to remove 
the fears of his fubje&s, or collect a Efficient bo- 
dy of forces to oppofe the enemy, yeilded to the 
torrent of misfortune,; but at the fame time his 
foul was too great to give, way to defpair. He 
knew that without lome judicious ftep he mull 
fall a facrifice to the fuperior power or a barba- 
rous and inveterate enemy, and therefore deter- 
mined to fecret himfelf for a time, in fome pri- 
vate retreat, not doubting but a future opportu- 
nity would offer by which he might be enabled 
to preferve, and procure happinefs and tranquil- 
lity to his fubje&s. Accordingly, having difpofed 

of his family to perfons on whole circumfpeftion 
and fidelity he could rely, he wandered about for 
fome time in the charatter of a peafant, and at 
length obtained admiffion into the cottage of a 
cowherd, where, to conceal the dignity of the 
monarch, he lubmitted to become the domeftic 
of a clown *. 

After Alfred had remained fome time in this 
humiliating retreat, he left it, and joining his band 
of cholen friends, retired to a morafs in Somerfet- 
fhire, formed by tlie waters of Parret and Thane f. 
In the center of this morafs he built a fortrefs, 
which he enclofed with intrcnchments ; but its 
greateft fecurity was, the intricate roads leading 
to it, and the fc refts and moraffes with which it 
was furrounded. From this retreat Alfred and 
his followers made frequent and unexpected failles 
upon (haggling parties of the Danes, who often 
felt the vigour of his arm without being able to 
difcover the quarter from whence the blow pro- 
ceeded. 

While Alfred continued in this obfcure retreat, 
Hubba, a Danifh prince, landed with a frefh body 
of troops at the mouth of the Taw near Barn- 
ftaple in the north of Devonlhire, and befieged 
the Caftle of Kenwith. Odun, earl of Devon- 
fhire, with his followers, had taken fhelter in this 
fortrefs, and feeing their danger refolved to 
make one bold attempt to -prevent falling into the 
hands of a mercilefs enemy. They accordingly 
made a fudden Tally upon the Danes early in the 
morning, and taking them unprepared routed their 
whole army ; no lefs than twelve hundred were 
cut to pieces, while the reft fled for fafety to their 
fifips, leaving Hubba, their leader, dead on the 
field of battle. But what rendered this action 
Itill more remarkable was, ' the conquerors taking 
the famous magical ftandard of the Danes. This 
ftandard was called Reafen, from its having the 
figure of a. raven embroidered^ on it by the three 
filters of Hubba, and was confidered by the Pa- 
gans as the palladium of their prefervation. 

Encouraged by this fuccefs, Alfred now de- 




* . 

* i* 5 * fck fome ; vri , ters> that wllile Alfred was in this 
fituation, .Mpficurred the following circumfhnce. The 

cowherd s wife conliderirg the king in the light of a common 

domeftjc one day defired him to mind fome cakes that were 

h..king before the fire, wluie fhewas employed in other affairs 
of the family. But that Alfred, negleded the injunction, 
which fo enraged the good, woman, that flic fevereiy repril 
manded the king, telling him, he was ready enough to eat 

o fXm wMfe doing! * ™ ^ takin 2 Care 

t Another flory related of Alfred is, that while he continued 



termined to carry into execution a pro) eft he had 
fome time formed, , but which he had kept a pro- 
found fecret even from his deareft friends. The . 
Danifh camp was at no great diftance, and Alfred 
refolved, if poffible, to get a view of it, in order 
to difcover the ftate and proceedings of the enemy, 
To effect this, he took upon him the character of a 
mufician, a profeffion which he knew to be held in 
the higheft efte cm amongftthe moll barbarous of 
the northern nations. Alfred’s love of the liberal 
arts had given him great opportunities ofperfonai- 
ing this character to advantage. He therefore, 
without any difficulty, obtained admiffion into the 
Danifh camp, and fo highly entertained them with 

his mufic and facetious humour, that he was intro- 
duced into their general’s tent, where he conti- 
nued feveral days, and even gained the favour of 
that ferocious leader. . . - ; 

While Alfred remained in this fituation, lie 
took particular notice of the lupine fecurity of the 
Danes, their contempt of the Englifh, and their 
diffolute manner of wafting what they had ac- 
quired by rapine and violence. He faw that riot 
had uftirped the place of order, and that difcipline 

was loft in intemperance. 

Encouraged by thefe favourable appearances, 
Alfred left the camp, and returned to his friends, 
whole drooping fpirits he revived, by telling them 
the particulars of what had palled, ami alluring 
them that he doubted not of being yet fuccefsful 
againft the barbarous invaders of their country. 
He immediately difpatclred meftengers to the moll 
confiderable of his fubjeds, lummoning them to 

affemble, together with their followers, at Brix- 
ton, near Sherwood foreft, in Wiltfhire. This was 
agreeable news to the diftrefied inhabitants; 
they had long been in the moll abject Hate, and 
anxioufly wilhed for the opportunity of retaliating 
the cruelties they had fullered on the barbarous 
invaders of their country. They accordingly af- 
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fembled with the greateft alacrity, and every per- 
fon capable of bearing arms appeared at the place 
of rendezvous on the day appointed. 

But how great was their furprize when they be- 
held their beloved monarch, whom they had Ion 
confidered as no more 1 The joy they expreffei 
on this occafion is more eafy to be conceived than 
deferibed. Alfred acquainted them with the ex- 
pectations lie entertained of conquering his foes, 
and once more reftqring peace and tranquillity to 
his kingdom. This fo operated on the minds of 
his affectionate fubjects, that they knew not how 
to exprefs their fatisfation. Even thofe who had 
tamely lubmitted to the Danes were afhamed of 
their, conduct, and from the diftinguilhed proofs 
of virtue and relolution which had been given by 
Alfred, and his few chofen friends, they unani* 
moufly determined to follow their examples, and 

either 




ln l ob i rc “ re rctrcat > a pilgrim one day Jtoppcd at his hmife 
and a Iked charity ; upon which Alfred, who then pofMcx 

only one loaf of bread, cut itafnnder, and nave one half t< 
e beggar. But both t he fe ftories are evidently nothing more 
lan legendary tales, and ought therefore to be expunged 
We have only mentioned thefeto fhew what fabulous narration 
are related ln former hiftories, the like of which it (lull hi 

.^ ne I S t0 r aV c ld ’ and (B u ided only by the pen of truth] 

farv tr, f -° fuC a . a f tl n ientlc fa£ k a6 are moll cffenually need 
iary to explain and tlluftrate the Britilli annals. 
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either recover their liberty, or perifh in the glo- 
rious attempt. 

From the diftinguifhed alacrity of the people 
in fo punctually attending agreeable to the orders 
of Alfred, -and their expreffing their refolution of 
fupporting him to the laft extremity, Alfred made 
not the leafc doubt but he fliould prove fuccefsful 
in the bufmefs he was about to undertake; and 
therefore, placing himfelf at the head of his fubjcdts, 
marched immediately againft the enemy. 

The Danirh army was encamped at a place called 
Yatenden on the borders of Hampfhire, and was 

W % * Jm 

formed intheumoft confided and irregular manner : 

A* * * 

from the conquefts they had made they dreaded no 
oppofition, and fupiftely imagined they had no 
enemy to fear. Alfred marched towards the camp 
with the greeteft privacy, and taking advantage 
of the knowledge he had previoufly acquired of the 
place, directed his attack againll the moft un- 
guarded quarter of the enemy. The Danes, ima- 
gining that Alfred had perifhed in the wrecks of 



ed effect, and the conquered Danes, Inftead of a 
barbarous, became a civilized people. 

A. D. 880. Alfred, having thus eftablifhed his 
power, and again firmly fixed himfelf on the throne 
of his anceftors, - employed his time in cultivating 
the arts of peace, : and repairing the.mil chiefs that 
had been occafioned by the war. He rebuilt' the 
towns and cities that had been deftroyed, particu- 
larly London, which he embellifhed with many 
ftately edifices, appointed it as the place where the 

and 



affembly of the ftates fhould annually meet 
declared it the metropolis of the kingdom. He 
eftablifhed civil and military inftitutions, encou- 
raged induftry by every means in his power, and 
executed juftice with the flricteft impartiality. He 
formed a regular and formidable militia for the de- 
fence of the nation, fo that ftrong bodies of forces 
were always in readineis to aft againft the common 
enemy. He alfo ordered a great number of fhips 
to be built on an improved plan, one hundred and 
thirty of which he ftationed at proper diftances 
along the coaft. He likewife inllrufted his Tub- 
jets in the art of navigation, and invited the moft 
expert feamen from different nations to ferve in. his 
they were informed that Alfred was at their head. marine. He built caftles and fortrefles in thofe 



his fortune, and that with him the glory and power 
of England had expired, were furprized at feeing 
an Engiifh army, but dill more aftonifned when 



Confufion now took place among the barbarians., 
■whom Alfred charged with fuch impetuofity that, 
notwithftanding their numbers, they were totally 
routed ,■ and the greater part cut to pieces. Thole 
who efcapecl fled to a neighbouring fortrels for fliel- 
ter; but Alfred furrounded their retreat, and by 
cutting off ail fuppiies of provifion, foon obliged 
them to furrender. . 

But lenity hill glowed in the bread: of Alfred ; 
he could not be cruel even to an enemy that had 
ruined his country. He therefore riot only gave 
them their lives, but even formed a fcheme for 
rendering them friends and ufeful confederates. He 



parts oi the kingdom which were moft expofed to 
the attempts of any enemy, all of which were well 
garrifoned, and furnifhed with every requifite for 
making a noble defence. In lhort, Alfred carried 
into execution every method he could projedt for 
preferving the internal ftrength of his kingdom ; 
and took all poflible meafures for .fixing his people 
in a lafting ftate of happinefs and tranquillity. 

A. D. 89a. From the precautions taken by Al- 
fred, peace and harmony prevailed for fome years 
throughout the ifland. But this tranquillity was 
at length interrupted by the piratical Danes. A 
prodigious body of them, under the command of 



offered to give them fettlements in the kingdoms of an enterprizing leader named Haftings, had com- 
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Eaft -Anglia and Northumberland, which they had 
depopulated, provided they, would embrace the 
Chriftian religion, and, to the utmoft of their pow- 
er, prevent any more of their countrymen from 
landing ■ in thole parts of the Hand. Theie terms 
$yere readily accepted by the greater part, and thole 
■Who rejedbed them were compelled immediately 
to quit the place, which they accordingly did, and 
embarked for Flanders. 

About three weeks after this convention was 

• % 

figned, Guthrnn, the Danifh chief, fet the ex- 
ample, which was followed by his countrymen, of 
fulfilling the treaty made with Alfred. Being, at-r 
tended by thirty of his principal officers, he re- 
paired to Aller, .a fmall village in Somerfetfhire, 
where they all received the ceremony of baptifm. 
Alfred himfelf flood fponfor for Guthrun, gave 
him the name of Athelftan, and admitted him as 
his adopted fon. 

A. D. 879. This change of religion produc- 
ed the effet which had been conceived by Alfred. 
No foonerwere the Danes placed in the different 
parts affigned them, than they began to direrit their 
thoughts to induftry and agriculture inftead of 
.plunder and rapine. Houfes"were built; the land 
cultivated; private property defended ; virtue and 
induftry encouraged 5 and every precaution taken 
to 'defend themfelves againft the encroachments of 
their countrymen, or the invafions of foreigners. 
To encourage them to perfevere in .this condudt, 
.Alfred made, them denizens, and prefented Gu- 
thrun with a lhort code of laws for the good 
government of his. fubjefts. This, and other falu- 
tary meafures taken by Alfred produced the deiir- 

No. 8. 



mitted great ravages in different parts of .France, 
but at length meeting with fome repulfe, they re- 
foived to leave the continent, and try their fortunes 
in England. 

Haftings accordingly fitted out three hundred 
fail of fhips, and embarking all his forces, flood 
over to the Englifii coaft. This powerful fleet was 
divided into two fquadrons, one of which confuting 
of two hundred and twenty fail, entered the har- 
bour of Rye in Suffex, where they landed their 
forces, and feized the caftle of Appledore. The 
other, commanded by Haftings himfelf, entered 
the mouth of the Thames, and landed at Milton, 
where they threw up entrenchments, and built a 
ftrong fortrels for their future fecurity. Both par- 
ties difperfed themfelves into the neighbouring 
counties, and the dreadful ravages, which had 
ceafed for feveral years, were now again refumed, 
an emulation feeming to fubfift between the two 
chiefs who fliould moft excel in aids of outrage and 
cruelty. ■ 

Alfred was no fooner acquainted with thefe hor- 
rid tranfaftions, than he immediately flew : to the 
relief of his people. Placing himfelf at the head 
of a feledt body of foldiers (whom he always kept 
about his own perfon) lie marched againft the 
enemy, and being joined by the armed militia from 
all quarters through which he palled, appeared in 
the field with a very powerful army. All the ftrag- . 
ling parties of the Danes, whom neceffity, or the 
love of plunder, had driven to a diftance from their 
chief encampment, were deftroyed by the Englifli, 
and the communication between their two bodies 
entirely cut off. 

U 



Thofe who firft encamped at 

Apple- 
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Appledore Iiad made an incurfion to a confiderable 
diftance ; but on hearing that the Eriglifh Were 
marching againft them,, they retreated towards their 
camp. Alfred, however, continuing his route with . 
,the greateft expedition, came up with them at 
Farnham, where a defperate battle enfued, which, 
for fome time, was fup ported with great obftinacy 
on both Tides. At length victory declared in fa- 
vour of Alfred, who riot only made a dreadful 
carnage among the pirates, but likewife took their 
-baggage, and recovered all the plunder they had 
taken- in their refpe&ive incurlions. Thofe who 
efcaped fled with the utmoft precipitation, and 
getting on board their fhips, failed up the Coin, 
and fortified themfelves at Brickelfey in EfTex. 
Haftings, hearing of this defeat, immediately aban- 
doned Milton, and took pofTefTion of Beamfleet, 
near the Ifle of Canvey, where he haftily threw up 
fortifications for his future defence. 

. A, D. 894. Alfred was now convinced that he 
■had been long proteding a people, who, notwith- 
ftanding the moil folemn ties, had continued in 
their hearts his inflexible and inveterate enemies, 
While he was engaged in oppofing the new invaders, 
the' Danes of Eaft-Anglia and Northumberland, 
■perfidioufly took up arms in favour of their coun- 
trymen. Regardlefs of oaths, and Arrangers to gra- 
titude, they renounced their allegiance, fitted out 
a numerous fleet, and landing in Devonfhire, laid 
fiege to the city of Exeter. As foon as Alfred was 
Informed of thefe proceedings he immediately 
marched, at the head of a confiderable body of 
forces, to the relief of the inhabitants, leaving a 
•proper number of troops in London to act againft 
•foe power .of Haftings. On his arrival at Exeter, 
■he found that the Danes had po fie fled themfelves 
.of that city, in confequence of which he made im- 
mediate preparations for invefting the place; but 
.the enemy, notchufing to make any refiftance, fled 
with the utmoft precipitation to their fhips, having 
-embarked on board of which they fet fail for Beam- 



his intereft. He, indeed, embarked his forces un- 
der pretence Of failing to the continent, but, irrfljead 
thereof, he landed them on the oppofits fide of 
the Thames, arid joining his countrymen, refolved, 
if poffible, to mmbu'rfe himfelf for the Ioffes he 
had fuftained at Beamfleet. As a neoeffary ft t .p 
towards his future dcfigns, he ftrongly fortified 
Shoebury in Eflex, where he received confuler. 
able reinforcements by the gradual influx of the 
fugitive Danes from other parts of the kingdom, 
Thus {Lengthened, he refolved immediately to 
throw off the mafk, and begin his depredations. 

Accordingly, proceeding at the head of his forced 
towards the north, he made a juriftion with the 
Northumbrian Danes, and then, turning weftward, 
penetrated as far as the Severn, and ftrongly in- 
trenched himfelf at a place called Badington in 
Montgomeryfhire. 

As foon as Alfred was informed of the perfidk 
ous proceedings of Haftings, he immediately lent ' 
an army againft him under the command of three 
experienced generals, who being joined by a body 
of Welch, blocked up the Danes in their camp. 
In thisftate they continued fome time, till at length, 
being reduced to the utmoft extremity by famine, 
they (allied out of their lines in a fit of ddpera* 
tion, with a defign of cutting their way through 
the befiegers ; but this attempt was far from fuc- 
ceeding to their willies : the greater part were cut 
to pieces, many killed in the purfuit, and the reft 
efcaped by taking fhelter under the covert of the 
adjoining woods. Theft roved about the country 
for lbme time, till at length, being reinforced byi 
body of their countrymen from Northumberland, 
under the command of one Laf, a Danlfli chief, 
they refolved to make another attempt to penetrate- 
into Wales. They accoidingly marched with all 
expedition to Cheftcr, where they entrenched them* 
felves before the king’s forces could come up with 
them ; and as the feafon was too far advanced for 
the Fnglifh to undertake a fiege, the Danes 



fleet, in order to join their countrymen under the || therefore took up their winter quarters in that: 

city. 

A. D, 896. In the fpring of this year the. 
Danes quitted Chefter, but infteacl of penetrating 
into Wales as they had intended, they took their 

a crols the 



command of Haftings. 

In the mean time the forces left behind in Lon- 
don, hearing that Diallings had marched, at the 
head of a Confiderable body of troops, to pillage 
the adjacent country, took the advantage of his 
abfence to. attack his fortifications at Beamfleet, 
which they carried by (form, and pofiefled them- 
felves of a prodigious quantity of rich plunder, 
which the enemy had, for fecurity, depofited in that 
fottrefs. . Great numbers of the Danes were made 
pri.loners, among whom were the wife and two 
fori? of Haftings., Thefe were fent to Alfred, who. 
gene rou fly returned them to. the pirate with this 
remarkable itreffage: c< - I am determined, at the 
“ hazard df my life,, to oppqfe the foreign and do- 
u - meftic enemies of my country; but women and 
” children Thould be faered from the horrors of 
“ war. 1 therefore return yoiu; wife and children, 
as, none ought to be detained in captivity, but 
0 fijeh as are capable of committing hoftilities.” 
StMtk. with. the. noble generofity of the Englifo 
monarch, and terrified at, the power of his arms, 
Haftings. fept meffengers to Alfred (who was then 
on his return from the weft of England) to., fu c for 
peace, and; folicit his clemency, Alfred’s huma- 
nity .always fuperftd.ed his refentment., He therec 
fore readily granted, the- requeft of Haftings, and 
that on no other condition than; liis immediately de- 
parting the kingdom. 

Thefe conditions were readily accepted by Haf- 
tings ; t but he obferved them no longer than fuited 

- -I 



route acrols trie country into Eaft-Anglia, 
from whence they proceeded to Eflex, and feized 
on a imall ifland called Merfey. Being here joined 
by gi-eat numbers of their countrymen, they re* 
paired on board their fhips, failed up the- Thames 
to the mouth of the Lee, and towing their veflels 
[ up that river, fixed their Ration at Hertford. 

The proximity of the Danes to London greatly 
alarmed the inhabitants of that city. It was then 
tire time of harveft, and they were apprehen- 
five of being deprived of the fine crops that 
adorned the country for many miles round. But , 
Alfred, in order to calm the fears of his fubjefts,. 
marched with a confiderable army towards Hert- 
ford, and encamped in Rich a.fituation, as not only 
to protect the reapers, but to have the opportunity 
of minutely observing the motions of the enemy. 

In this fnuacion dre two armies continued for 
fome time, when the great Alfred conceived a de* 
fign of deftroying the Danifh fleet by the follow- 
Wg ftratagem. He ordered feveral large trenches 
to. b.e, cut from the river to the low grounds, then 
drawing off the main ftream,. he turned it into the 
lelfor channels, and, by this ingenious device, the 
ftups of the enemy were left aground, Aftonifhed 

at fuch an expedient, and dreading the enterpmftg 
gemus of Alfred, the Danes, fkd with foe utro© 
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and the Engl iff, after getting off each its particular court, the firft of which was 

j could, deftroyed the reft. held' twice a year, and the two' laft . once a month 

r determined, if poffible, totally to for the deciding of cauTes. The bilhopy a'nd eol- 

e inhuman ravagers of his country, derrhen pfeftded in the firft,- the conftable in the 

;o the Severn, from whence they con- fecondy and the tything-man in the third. By 

treat to Northumberland, But re- thefe admirable inftitutions every ho'ufliolde'r vfas 
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precipitation, ana tne ranguin, alter getting on 
what (hips they could, deftroyed the reft. 

Alfred being determined, if poffibie, totally to 
extirminate the inhuman ravagers of his country, 
purfued them to the Severn, from whence they con- 
tinued their retreat to Northumberland, But re- 



fledina on the military talents of Alfred, and de- obliged to watch the condud of hi's neighbour ; 
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fpairing of fuccefs while a man of his abilities pof- 
feffed the throne, they determined to quit the king- 
dom, and endeavour to make up for their Ioffes in 
England by plundering fome other nation. Ac- 
cordingly, being’ fupplied with fhips by their friends 
in Northumberland, they all embarked and failed 
For Normandy, after having been greatly diminifh- 
ed in their numbers, .difappolnted in their profpeds 
of plunder, and obliged to carry away with them 

lefs property than they brought. 

Alfred now determined to fecure himfelf from 
any future mole flat ion of the, piratical Danes, by 
endeavouring to acquire a fuperiority of power on 
the ocean. He had attentively confidered the con- 
ftrudion of the Danifh veffels, and invented 
others formed in a more advantageous , manner. 
They were built , in the fhape of gallies, and were 

both longer and higher than thofe of the Danes, 
but at the fame time they were fo contrived, that 
the bulk did hot impede their fwiftnefs of fail- 



A. D. 897. Alfred had fcarce finifhed thefe giftrates, he was determined to remove that in 

veffels before he had occafion to ufe them. A fqua- convenience. To effeft this lie took particular cars' 

dron of. Danifh ftups appeared hovering off the that they Ihould be well acquainted with the laW 3 ; 
coaft of Dorfetfliire, - upon which Alfred ordered of their country, and , - that none might have the 
out nine of his new-conftruded gallies againft opportunity of pleading ignorance, he formed a 
them. In confequence of this a fharp engage- new code, which he collected from the feripture,; 
mentenfued, in which the Danes were totally de- and from the laws of his predeceffors Ina, Offa and 
Feated, and great numbers of them taken pri- Ethelbert. This body of law 3 (though now loft)* 
foners. Thefe were conducted to the king at ferved long as the bans of Engliff jurif-ptudertce', 

!, in order to deter the Danes from and is generally efteemed the origin of whit is de- 
are invafions, fentenced them to nominated the common law. 

^ I I 

ratical murderers, and enemies to Alfred was particularly diligent in feeihg the eX* 

■cellent laws he had. made ftridly executed. He 
red from foreign enemies, Alfred minutely examined the condud of all- his' ndMes 

it ion towards refforing good order and judges, reviled their decifions, and feverely 

, and purfuing luch other mea- punifhed all who were ..guilty of partiality. By 

be moft conducive to the future I purfuing thefe prudent meafures, all violences and 

fubjeds. From the laft ravages oppreflions were removed. Robberies were no 1 

: kingdom was reduced to the moft longer feared, and a breach of the peace, apub- 

>f anarchy and confufion. The lie offence, or a private injury, were almoft un- 

as infefted with bands of robbers, known. 



nor could any crime be long concealed, or go long 
unpunifhed. Small offences were tried in the. ty- 
thing-court, but the larger were heard in! thofe of 
the hundred and county. Their method of deci- 
fion deferves to be particularly remembered',’ be- 
caufe it was the Origin of that great privilege pe- 
culiar to Englifhmen, namely, of being tried by 
juries. Twelve freeholders were chofeny who be- 
ing 1 fworn, together with the prefiding magi ftrate, 
to adminifter impartial jufticey proceeded’ to exa- 
mine the perfon accufed, who was either condemn- 
ed or- acquitted, as they thought him guilty mr inno- 
cent. 

I « 

From thefe courts there lay an appeal to the king 
himfelf in council ; and as . the people had the' 
greateft confidence in the impartiality and integrity 
of Alfred, ' appeals were frequently' made to him 
from all parts of the kingdom. Alfred was inde- 
fatigable in the difpatch of thefe c'aufes ; but fl'P' 
peding that the great number of apppeals 
to him arofe from the want of abilities in his ma- 



Winchefter, who, in order to deter the Danes from 
leaking any future invafions, fentenced them to 
be hanged as piratical murderers, and enemies to 

mankind. ' 

Being now freed from foreign enemies, Alfred 

direded his attention towards relloring good order 
in his kingdom, and purfuing luch ocher mea- 
fures as might be moft conducive to the future 
happinefs of his fubjeds. From the laft ravages 
of the Danes the kingdom was reduced to the moft 
dreadful ftate of anarchy and confufion. The 
whole country was infefted with bands of robbers, 
whofe dreadful outrages rendered all property pre- 
carious. Senfible. that the execution of. very fe- 

> ' * Jk \ ' * * 1 

vCre juftice could be the only means of putting an 
end to thefe alarming: enormities, and eftablifhing 
order in the ftate, Alfred fet about means to obtain 
this defirable end, and the meafures he purfued were 
fuch as evinced the diftinguiflied abilities of which 
he was poffefted. 

He began his refeifm with dividing the kingdom 
into counties, which were fubdivided into hun- 
dreds, and the hundreds into tythings. Each 
houfholder was anfwerable to the king for the good 
behaviour of his family, his fervants, and even of 
his guefts, provided they continued with him a- 
bove three days. Every youth, at che age of four- 
teen, was obliged to regifter himfelf in fome ty- 
1 thing, when all the houftiolders immediately be- 
came anfwerable for his condud, nor could any 
perfon change his habitation without a certificate 
from the head of the tything to which he belonged,, 
As the tything was anfwerable for the condud of 
each individual, foi the hundred was anfwerable for 
its different tythings, and the county for its different 
hundreds, The. county, hundred and. tything had 



opprellions were removed. 



The care of Alfred for the encouragement of 
learning among his fubjeds was another' very ufe- 
ful branch of his legislation, and tended to- reform 
the Engl ilk from their former diffolute and barba- 
rous manners. ' He- ereded fchools in various parts 
of the kingdom, and obliged all freeholders, who 
poffeffed two hides of land, to lend their fon-s to- 
thefe feminaries till they were lixteen years- of age,- 
He invited over learned men from various harM 



He invited over learned men from various parts 
of the continent,, and founded, or. at leaft rebuilt*- 
the tiniyerffty of Oxford. Perfons of merit and 
learning only were appointed to offices of trtiff:' 
the ignorant an'd indolent gained not the favour of 
Alfred. His own example was a powerful incen- 
tive to the induftry of his fubjeds, and a noble 
emulation, was excited . among all ranks of people - 
thro ughout his ki ngdom. He divided the natural day 
into three equal parts, one of which Was devoted to 
! ftudy and ads of piety; the fecond to the difpatch- of 
: bufinefs; and the .third to the relaxation and re- 
i frefhment of his body. And- that he might pro- 
perly know how the hours- paffed, he made ufe of 
..burning tapers of equal length,' 1 which Were marked 
With lines, and fixed- m ^jhqrttS- j an expedient 

invented 
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invented by himfelf, the principles of dialling, and 
the naechanifm of clocks and watches being then 
unknown.' By thus hufbanding every moment of 
his time* lie became one of the moil .learned per- 
sons of his age, and as he perfeftly underftood the 
Latin language, he tranflated the fables of ASfop, 
the Hiftory of Bede, and feveral other works, for 
the ufe of his fubjetits. 

The conduft of Alfred in the difpofition of his 
own revenues was eq,ually confident with the 
manner in which he employed his time. He di- 
vided them into two parts, one of. which he. con- 
figned to pious, and the other to civil ufes, The 
former he fubdivided into four parts, the firft of 
which was difpenfedto the poor in general ; the fe- 
cond to thefupport of religious houfes founded by 
himfelf; the third to the public fchools ; and the 
fourth to the building and repairing churches, mo- 
nafteries, ,and- other public foundations. The moi- 
ety devoted to civil ufes was' fubdivided into three 
parts : the firft was deftined to the fupport of his 
houffiold ; the fecond to the payment of his work- 
in en.j and , the third to the, entertainment and re- 
lief of ftrangers who reforted to his court, 
f As Alfred was fond of learning, his court was 
the refort of. all who,- were eminent in their feveral 
profeffions, and he particularly familiarized him- 
felf with fuch as he thought molt capable of giving 
him . information in any beneficial, branch of know- 
ledge..: By thefe means he acquired no lei's {kill in 
the mechanical than he had done in the liberal arts, 
feveral of which he caufed to be pradtifed with 
great advantage throughout his, dominions. In 
iliort, tire attention of Alfred was particularly en- 
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From the concurrent teftimonies of the mod 
eminent writers, and Alfred’s great addons, i t 
is evident that he was the able general, the p ro l 
found fcholar, the eloquent fpeakcr, the lage poli, 
tician, the polite gentleman, and the worthy man 
upon all occafions. He. had a fine perfon, a calm 
but lively afpedt,. a graceful mien, and a genteel 
add refs.. He was naturally of a quiet and chcarful 
temper, agreeable in converiation, and- affable to 
all. He knew how to condclccnd without finking 
below his dignity, and how to endear himfelf to 
his (objects,, without leffening, their, veneration. Hq 
never mentioned his enemies but in terms wliicjj 
exprefled great tendernels, nor his friends without 
a proper regard to their merit. He was temperate 
in his diet, moderate in all his defires, charitable, 
benevolent and generous; at once, the father and 
king of his people.. , In. fhort, he was po-fleifed of 
every talent, :and of every acquisition that can adorn 
the human mind; without one vice to fully theluftre 
of' his virtues. If the reader dcfires a further elu- 
cidation of his character, let him now look on his 
country, which has. fo much flourifhed in arts, in 
arms, in commerce, and. in freedom tlicfe are the 
monuments of Alfred’s glory : thefe the effetfts of 

his unwearied attention. ■ 

* • . . 1 > ‘ 

Alfred left behind him five child ten, namely, 
two ions and throe d an gl iters : all of whom inhe- 
rited a* confidcnibk iliaic oi the talents and virtues 
of their father. , • * ’ ' 
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Remarkable occurrences during the reign of 

ALFRED. 



gaged : ,in. concerting meafures for promoting the 

ifs and pro." 
afliduaiifly 

having conquered- the piratical Danes to that of his 
death, which happened on the 2,6th of Oftober, 
A/D; go©; in the 52c!. year of Iris age, afaer reign- 
ing upwards of twenty-eight years. His remains 
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The’ honour oF knighthood firft inftkuted by Alfred, 1 win* 
r — , • r ~ . ... , - . 1 , conferred; it on his grand fon Athdftan* 

happinels and prolpeiaty or hisJ.ubjects ; ana in this || 886 Fairs and markets appointed to he kept at moft of. the 

the principal places throughout England. 

Bricks firft made and ufed tor building of houfes. ’* 
Lanthorhs of feraped horn invented, by Alfred, 1 
The river Humber overflowed its hanks, by which a great 
. number of cattle and Jhecp were drowned* 

Spreaders of fallfe news puniflied with the lofs of. their 

. < < > 
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were interred at Winchefter, and his grave be- 
dewed- ’’ - 

people. 



. tongues 

dewed wVth rhp tears of TirnfF^ionate "^nd" ornrefnl I! 897 A ^ r f adf * uI happened in England, which 

aewea witn tiic teais 01 an auectionatc ana ^rateriu H with- great violence for three years, during which until 

it carried off prodigious numbers of the inhabitants, , , 

r * 4 
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E D W ARD the Elder 
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Edward fuccceds his father Alfred 



* 

ippofed by his coufm 



T / 



in cok~ 



junSion with the Danes, ttdward marches againjt them , and Ethel™ aid, being deferted by the Danes, 

is obliged to quit the kingdom. lie returns with a body of foreign troops,, and i's again "joined by the 

Danes, Engages a party of the kings forces and is Jlain. Edward continues to be harajfed by tht 

Danes, whom, with. the affiftance of. his ftfter Elfleda , he repeatedly defeats . Engages Leaf rid, a Da- 

■ni[h chief , in fingle combat. Quells a. general infurrettion of the Danes , and refiores tranquillity til 

His death and char abler. 



the kingdom. 



A. D. 

900 




N the death of Alfred* his fecond fon 
Edward (Turn aimed the Elder from his 



being the firft Englifli monarch of that name! fuc- 



ceeded to the throne, and was crowned winh great 
ceremony at Kingfton upon Thames,,. by Plegmund, 
archbifhop of Canterbury,, 

At the time Edward afeended trie, throne,, the 
nation was in a perfect ftate of tranquillity ; but. 
this was foon interrupted by means of his coufin 
Ethelwald, who laid claim A>, the crown as tire fon 
of Etheibert, elder brother to. die lace king.. Ac- 
cordingly having got tqgpxlier fome adherents,, and 
a fnlall body of forces, lie made himfelf matter of 

Win burn in Dorfctfliire,.' which lie fortified, and 

. ■* 



i 



kJ 



* 

feemed determined to fupport his claim at the ha* 
zard of his- life. 

_A. D. 901. As foon as Edward was informed 
of his coufin’s rebellion, he immediately marched 
at the head of a body of forces againft him ; but 
on his approach Ethelwald, being fearful of' the 
f confequences, deferred his friends, and even his 

wife, and fled to the Danes in Northumberland, 

. who received him with open arms* and acknow- 
ledged him for their king. 

Edward, hearing of the retreat of his rival, and 
the revolt of the Danes, refolvcd to march agrinft 
them, before they could be joined by any of their 
; countrymen from the continent, or ftrengthen them- 
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Chap. VI: > P D W A R D’ 
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felves by an: union with rihy. other parties in the 
ifland. Accordingly, having reduced "Winburn, 
lie inarched with fuch expedition into Northum- 
' bVrland,’, that the Danes were affionlfhed; and being 
. fearful of the confequences, . .agreed to banifti from 
their country the prince they had undertaken to 

* i * * 4 • > y* Wi^s* a • _ 

"proteft. But this pretended loyalty, the effedt of 
fear, did not fatisfy Edward, who feized upon their 
principal fortreffes as the moft eligible method of 

feciiring their allegiance. 

Ethelwald being compelled to quit the kingdom, 

. repaired to Normandy, from whence, having ob- 
tained the affiftance of a confiderable body of forces, 
he returned in the year 904, and landed in Eaft- 
Anglia. The appearance of a Norman army gave 
great encouragement to the Danes, who, laying 
afide their fears, declared openly for Ethelwald. 
But the abilities and alacrity of Edward rendered 
all his attempts abortive. Ethelwald marched, in- 
deed, at the head of his forces into Gloucefter- 
fhire, and committed the moft dreadful ravages on 
the peaceable inhabitants ; but on the approach of 
the Englifh army he was obliged to deiift, and re- 
turned, for lafety, into Eaft- Anglia. Edward led 
his forces into the enemy’s country, and laid the 
.frontiers waftef but not thinking it prudent to 

■ penetrate into the heart of Eaft- Anglia, he re- 
treated from their territories, at the head of the 

■ greater part of his army. The whole of his forces 
.were ordered to follow ; but the Kentifh men, ei- 
•fher to revenge themfelves on the perfidious Danes, 
or from expectations of acquiring a larger fhare of 
plunder, ftaid behind, and took up their quarters 
at Bury. But this difobedience proved in the end 
fortunate to Edward. The Danes, taking advant- 
age of the king’s abfence, affaulted the Kentifh 

forces with great refolution ; but met with fo ftrong 
a refiftance, that though they gained the advant- 
age, it was dearly purchafed, their braveft leaders, 
among whom was Ethelwald himfelf, being (lain 
in the adion. In confequence of this the Danes 
• immediately fued for peace, which Edward con- 
cluded with them at a place called Ickford in 
E u c k in g h am ill i r e . 

f A. D. 91 1. Ever rcftlefs, and ever perfidious, 
'the Danes broke the treaty they had made with Ed- 
ward, and committed the moft. horrid ravages in 
various pares of the country, .fe.alperated at their 
perfidy and cruelty 3 Edward led; his forces againft 
the inlurgents, and coming up with a large body 
of them at a place called Tetnal in Staffordfhire, 
defeated them with great daughter^ and deprived 
them of all their- plunder. 

A. D. 912. About this time Edward loft his 
brother-in-law Etheldred prince of Mercia, on 
whofe death Elfleda, his widow, a worthy daughter 
of the great Alfred, took ’-upon her the reins, of 
government, and nobly afiifted her brother/ in his 
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■ •-A. D. 917. The tranquillity which the nation 
had enjoyed for about four years w^s again dif- 
turbed by the rcftlefs and ferocious Danes,’ who 
made feveral incurfions, with detached parties^ arid 
committed the moft horrid ravages.- Edward arid 
his After marched againft them, and were fo fuc- 

uj * • 

cefsful that defeat fucceeded defeat, they being in 
one part of the kingdom cut to pieces by Elfteda, 
and routed by Edward hi another. 



wars with the Danes. 



Being a woman of exceed- 



ing great courage, flie threw off the weaknefs pe- 
culiar tp her fex, and took upon herfeif the com- 
mand of a ' body, of troops in perfon, at the head 

of whom fhe Serialized herfeif on various occa- 

... « , : * 

ftons, and was at once admired by the foldiers, and 
refpeded by the officers. 

■ A. D. 913. Edward having, by the affiftance of 
his heroic filler, procured an interval of eafe, ap- 
plied himfelf to works of public utility, and the 
encouragement of learning. He rebuilt the city 
of Hereford, which had been deftroyed by the 
Danes, fortified Witham, repaired feveral churches 
and monafteries, and erected the feminary of Cam- 
bridge into an univerfity. 

No, 8. 



A. D. 918. But thefe fmall incurfions were only 
the prelude to a more formidable invafion. A 
numerous body of Danes, under the command of 
Otar and Rohault, embarked from the fouthern 
coaft of Britany, and entering die Severn, com- 
mitted many ravages on. the adjacent cp’afts, till 
at length they were defeated by the militia of He- 
refordfliire and Gloucefterfliire. Rohault and 
Otar’s brother were flam in the battle, and thofe 
who efcaped fled into a wood, which was immedi- 
ately inverted by the conquerors; In this- emer- 
gency the Danes, as tifua], fued for peace,' promifed 
to depart the kingdom, and give hoftages for the 
performance of the treaty. They accordingly em- 
barked, and failed from the mouth of the Severn 
in the night, but landed on the coaft of Somerfet- 
iliire, where being met by the militia of that coun- 
ty, the greater part of them were cut to pieces, and 
the few that efcaped fled to Ireland. This fuccefs 
was highly pleafing to Edward, but his fatisfadion 
was greatly checked by the lofs of his fifter Elfle- 
da, who died foon after at Tamworth in StafFord- 
ffiire, to the unt'peakable regret of die whole na- 
tion. ■ 

A. D.. 910. In the beginning of this year one 
Leofrid, a Danifh chief, who was fettled in Ireland, 
accompanied by Griffith ap Madoc, brother-in- 
law to the prince of Weft Wales, landed at the 
head of a confiderable army, with a defign of m ak- 
ing a conqueft of the Welch .dominions/; They 
penetrated as far as Chefter without meeting , with 
any oppofition, But Edward^ having affiembled 
his forces, marched with all expedition to the de- 
fence pf his people, and meeting the invaders at 
Sherwood, a defperate battle etifued. During the 
adion Leofrid encountered hand to hand with Ed-' 
ward, and the' con tell continued equal for. Tome 
time, till Edward, in giving, the Dane a violent 
blow, broke his fword at the hilt, and he rnuft 
have fallen a victim to Leofrid,- had not his fob 
Athelftan flown to his affiftance. This, prince was 
more fortunate than his father ; for he wounded, 
Leofrid fo ddperately in the arm, , that he dropped 
his fpear, and furrendered himfelf a prifdner. The 
forces of the enemy were totally defeated .great num- 
bers being (lain, and the reft immediately obliged 
to quit the kingdom. The two chiefs, Leofrid 
the Dane, and Griffith ap Madoc,- the /Veldt 
prince, were both beheaded, and their heads placed 

on the tower of Chefter. ; 1 • ' 

« % 

A. D. 921. This conqueft, and the fevefe pu- 
nifhment inflided on the two leaders, fo irritated 
the Danes, that a general infurredion enfued' and 
the Englifh were threatened with all the horrors 
of favage barbarity'. But the vigilance and intre- 
pidity of Edward baffled all their defigns V they 
were driven from one part of the country to ano- 
ther : their caftles were taken, and their towns 
laid in afhes ; fo that they felt the fame kind of 

diftrefs they had fo often in Aided on the Engfffh, 

Submiffion now became their only refource : they 
accordingly laid down their arms, fued for peace, 
and readily embraced the terms offered by the vic- 
tor. This was followed by the fubmiffion of all 

X the 
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the Welfh princes 5 and even the king of .Scotland 
confented to hold his crown as a.vaflal to .Ed- 
ward. 

A. D. 925. Thus did Edward once more fe~ 
ffcore tranquillity to the nation* to lecure which, 
knowing the natural perfidy of the Danes, he di~ 
refted his attention towards fortifying towns, and 

erefting cattles in various parts of the kingdom. 
But while he was employed in this hufinefs he paid 
the debt .of nature, to the great grief, of all his 

t . 
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fifty efts; He died at Farringdon in Berkfhire, and 
was buried by his father at Winchefter. 

Though Edward was inferior to Alfred with re. 
fpe£l‘ to genius and learning, yet he was equal to 
him in virtue and courage. _ He -clofely fallowed 
the fteps. of his father, and, 1 like him, was refpeft. 

ed by his neighbours, and univerfally beloved by 

his fubjedts, who, as the laft teftimony.of their re- 
ipeft lor him, watered his- grave with the tears of 
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nfpiracy is formed againft 
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> heljlan fucceeds his ' father on. the throne of 
againft the Danes of Northumberland , and obliges them to fue f 

' ’ Conftantine , the Scottijh monarch , Anlaff, \ a 'DamJh prince, and Given, king, of 
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Reduces the kingdom of Scot- 



land . 



¥ T 

tory . His death and character. 



ifederacy againft Athelftan * who marches againft 






A. D 

9H 




• * * 

N the. death of Edward, his Ton Athel- 
ftan lucceeded to the throne, and was 



crowned at Kingfton by Anthelm, archbilhop of ' 
Canterbury, amicllt the univerfal acclamations of 

the people. 

Athelftan was hardly fixed in the feat of power 
when a conlpiracy was formed to arreft the fcepter 
from his hand} but before the defign was ripe for 
execution, the plot was difcovered, and Alfred 
(a nobleman of confkkrable authority who headed 
the fadtion) Was apprehended, and committed to 
prlftrn. Alfred refolutely denied the charge, and 
offered to prove his innocence by an oath before 
the pope. The king, accepting the conditions, Al- 
fred was conducted 'to Rome, where he took the 
oath prefcribed before pope John X. -who then 
filled the papal chair ; but he had no fooner pro- 
nounced the words than he fell into convulfions, 
and three days after expired. This being con- 
fidered as. a fufficient proof of his guilt, the king 
confifcated his eftate, and' gave it to the monaftery 
of Maimlbury. . ' ■ 

The Danes of Northumberland, knowing of the 
eonfpiracy .formed againft Athelftan, and hoping 
to be joined by a powerful fadtion, revolted, and 
penetrated, asrfai- as; the city of York. But Athel- 
ftan marched againft them with fuch expedition, 
that the infargents were furprized, and Sithric, their 
leader, was obliged to fue for .peace. This requeft 
was readily granted by Athelftan, who, in order 



mit to the fuperior power of Athelftan, yet he re- 
folved to take the firft: opportunity of endeavourin 
to recover the honour he had loft by his fubmii? 
fion. To effedl this, in the beginning of the year 
934, he formed a confederacy with Anlaff the bro- 
ther of Godfrid, (who had colle&ed a large body 
of forces in Ireland) and Owen, king of the Cum- 
brian Britons, in order to attack Athelftan, and re- 
duce his power to narrower bounds. Owen ac- 
cordingly marched at tire head of his Britons into 
Scotland, icon after which Anlaff’ landed his forces 
on the north fide of the Humber, and marched im- 
mediately to join the allies. 

Athelftan, being informed of this confederacy, 
proceeded with all expedition to cJiaftife the infur* 
.gents. The two armies came within fight of each 
other at a place called Bromlbury in Nortlnmibcr- 
land, but kept from an engagement for leveral 
days, each watching the opportunity of gaining 
fome peculiar advantage. During this interval 

ating Athelftan, to 
effeft which he put in practice a limilar ftratagem 
to that tiled by Alfred the Great. Difguifcd like a 
mnfician he entered the Englilh camp, and was 
even introduced to play before the king, who hand- 
fomely rewarded him for the amuiement he had re- 
ceived. A . foldier. in Athelftan’s , army happened 
to recognize the features of Anlafi-’, and after his 
departure informed the king who he was, Athel- 

— not having given more timely 



to attach Skhric more firmly to his interefts not notice, that he might have been apprehended in 

i- 1 K ”- 1 ’ , *“ the. camp ; when the foldier nobly replied, » My 

“ Bege, I firft gave my military oath to Anlaff; 
! . therefore, I had betrayed him, your maielty 
■ mi ght juftly havd fufpefted the like treachery to 
yourfelf.^ But to evince my loyalty, I entreat 

tc I 01 ' 1 ' m ftl e 'fty to remove your tent, as I have no 
doubt but a defign upon your pcrlbn wijl.be the 
cc c ? n ieqnence of - Anlaff’s obfervations.” The 
mg after rewarding the foldier for Ins fidelity, 
ordered his tent to be removed 5 and the (pot where 

it* trrn r» i « Cm... • > . * k i- ' 

ho 

inforce 



only made him king of Northumberland, but like- 
wife gave him his filter Edgitha in marriage, ' 

A. D. 926. ■ Th,e political itep taken by Athel- 
ftan for obtaining, a lafting peace with the Danes 
was rendered abortive by, the death of Sithric, 
which happened a few months after his promotion. 
In. confequence of this his two Ions, Anlaff and 
G.o,dFrid. (by a former wife) affirmed the fove- 
reignty,- without waiting for the confent of Athel-' 
ft an Vi who was fo , enraged at their prefumption that 
he drove them from the : kingdom .. Anlaff fled to 
Ireland, and Godfrid to Scotland,, where he took 

refuge in tire court of Conftahtine, who then filled 
the Scottifh. throne. Athelftan lent a meffage. to 
Gonftantine, requefting him to- deliver up the fu- 

which being refufed, he marched a ftrono- 



, to , otl was ^ on after occupied by a biihop w 
had tnat evening joined Athelftan with a rein fore 



gitive 



army into Scotland, reduced the whole kingdom, 
md obliged Conftantine to do him homage for the 
pvdervation of his crown. 

Though Conftantine had been compelled to fub- *■ 

* 



men c of troops. 

midnight. 



Every thing continued quiet till 
1 1 , w ‘ ien A n 1 a ft at the head of a chofen- 

• C L°. orces .5 ; htoke into the Englifli camp, re- 
? C n u ™ r, - c d lately to the (pot where the king’s 

,2 r ?° 0d T, and n . c T the bift K)p, with all Ids fol- 
, Anlofr lIS lnci dent occafioned a general alarm,, 

5 narrowl y c ft - a ped with his life. 

Y ie next morning Athelftan led his forces 

againft 
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again ft the allied army, and the action foon became 

, The conteft was very levere for lome 
time, till at length victory declared in -favour of 
the Englilh. The allies were driven from the field 
of battle with great (laughter, and the few that 
efcaped fought their fafeiy. in a precipitate flight,, 
among whom were the two leaders A-nlafF and 
Owen. ' Confianfiney chagrined' at his defeat j re- 

figned his crown, retired . to a convent,, and died in 

O - * * 

obfcurity. , 

v * V * ... - A i _ 1 . , . - *i 4 i* ^ 4 .5 .. . 
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plied -himfelf, witlv the-'utmoft afliduity, in pur- 
Tui'ng "fucli meafures as \Vere -fn6ft. likely to pro • 
-mote the happinefs and profperity of his people. 
-But while he was labouring fbf the good of his 
■countayy hO; : paid the' 'debt Of likture^ in the 46th 
year of -his -age, an‘d i6th of his reign. - He died 



t • 

at Gloueefter,- arid was buried m his favourite 

TlTuTcEat MalnifbUry. ", * . " 

.With refpeft to the charafter of Athelftan, it is' 
acknowledged b’y all hiftorians, that he was learned 
without being pedantic, generous without often- 
tation, and pious without fuperftition. He was ari 
able general, a corifummate politician, a fincere 
friend, and . an indulgent matter; ' He wflSipafti-. 
cularly defirous of fpreading the .knowledge of the: 
Gofpel among his fubjefts ; for which purpofe he 
cabled the Bible tobe trariilated into the Saxon 

- • v ^ *lf 

•‘language, that every perfoii might (enjoy, the , ad- 
vantage of being Acquainted with die facred 1 ■wri- 
tings. In fliort,' *!ii$ wliolb' attention was'diteftecj 
to the welfare of his people, fo that it is no- won- 
der he Ihotild live beloved,’ and die uni verfally la- 
mented/ : : :• -, 
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Edmund Jacceeds-his brother. Jthelfl an, Is greatly difturbed by ih& Danes * . Marches r tfgaiiijt ifaini'md 
comes to an accommodation, £>u ellsadifturbance.in. Northumberland , and r.educpsNhe.CimiriAn Brttonf; 
Is bajely ajfaffinated by Leolf the Robber, ■ . . ’ 
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A. D» 





• • • 

N the' death; of. , Athtdftan, his brother 

v f t x * & 1 * * ' • ^ ' 

941- VjV' Edmund fudceeded to the.thrtsne, , ; ;and 
iva? crowned wit;h great fole ( mnity at J<.in'gftonj in 
the 1 8th" year of his age. 

Edmund was no fooner feated on the throne than 
he met with difttirbances from the Danes under 
AnlafF, who confidering the youth of the king as a 
fair opportunity, refolved to renew his claim to the 
crown of Northumberland. Ele was at this time 
in Ireland, where he had a confiderable body of 
forces j but not thinking thefe fufficient for his in- 
tended* enterprize, he formed an alliance with 
Olaus king of Norway, . from whom he received 'a 
ftrong reinforcement of fliips and men. 
acquired this affiftance, he immediately invaded 
Northumberland, and being joined by the' Danes, 
©iter? ran .the country, after which he purfued -his 
r*out: into Yorkfhife, took the city of York, and 
then penetrated into. Mercia. A . 

In the mean tiriie young Edmund, being inform- 
ed: of the rapid: progtefs* ■ of the enemy, aflembled 
whit forces he could,, add- marched with all expe- 
dition againft them. - The two armies met at Chef- 
teri* where an obftinate battle enlued, which con- 
tinued till night* put an end to the conteft; Both 
armies remained in the field, in order to .renew 
the -fight as foorf as the morning appeared;. but at 
the inftigation of the archbifhops of York and Can- 
terbury, an - accommodation was formed,- and a 
flop put to thei farther; effufion of human blood. 
Peace was concluded between: the contending par- 
ties, and AnlafF was - Ibamefully ; permitted to en- 
joy the throne of Northumberland:. 

■A. D. 943:. :’But .though- AnlafF had' thus ob- 
tained the regal dignity,, ycthedid not hold it long' 
without difturbance. Having ’ -contradted large 
debts with the king of 1 N or way for his aftiftance, 
he laid a very heavy tax on his fubjedds to fulfil his 
engagements, and being inexorable to their com- 
plaints, totally loft, their affeftions. . The -inhabi- 
tants of Deira, wearied with the burden, revolted,* 

and fending For Reinald, the nephew of AnlafF, 
from. Ireland^ crowned him king at York. Anarchy j 
and, confufion now -fuceeeded : the kingdom was ' 
divided intopartiesi and- each endeavoured to eflft- 
blillv their own power on the ruin of others. 



I 4 



tion of his defign. 



. A. D, 944, .Edmund, thinking this a favour- 
able opportunity of recovering the countries he had 

loft, .marchetj.,; with all expedition,; at. the head .of 
his forces towards Nor dry m,b erl an d, find arrived 
on the frontiers before the Danes had the leaft n 0- 

Beingthus fuddenly furprized,* 
the two kings thought proper to feek their fafetyby 
flight, and the Danes not chufing to make any op*, 
pofition without their leader, iubmitted to Ed- 
inund, who, iri confequence thereof, became m af- 
ter of the whole kingdom. 

A. D, 945.. Edmund now ' refolved to turn ‘his 
arms againft the Cumbrian Britons, for having .afi- 
fitted the Northumberland Danes in their late re- 
volt, He accordingly marched into their country 
at the head of his forces, drove their prince 1 from 

■the throne, and beftoived -his- dominions, @ri. Mal- 
colm, king of Scotland, on condition of his doing 



homage, and defending the; northern countries 
from the future invafions of the Danes f 

T 

• : Edmund made feveral excellent laws for the' 
good government of his fubjefts; Among others lie 
paffed a' law for preventing, robberies, in which it 
was enacted, that in gangs of robbers the oldett 
fhonld be put to’ death. . *; '• 

/\ . D; 948, - A ilrort time after, this an incident- 
happened, which proved fatal • to Edmund.- Oil 1 
the 6th;of May the king and’ his nobility repaired 
to Pupkle church in Gloucefteffhire, in order 
celebrate the feaft of St; Auguftine;. ■ During thd 
entertainment Edmund obferved ^atione .of- the' 
tables, -a .notorious robber named Leolf, Whom he 
himfelf had baniflied for his crimes. ' Enraged at 
his infolence, he ordered him immediately to quit 
the room $ but> on hi si refufing to obey, Edmund 
was fo incenfed, that he leaped from his feat^feized 
him by « the hairy- and threw him on-the floor.. ’ On 
this, Leolf, -thinking his death inevitable, drew due 
a Ihort dagger, and gave the king \a mortal wound,, 
of which he inftantly expired. -The nobles,’ who 
were witqeffes of this aft- of regicide, immediately 
fell upon the murderer, -and put him' to 'death.— ** 
Thus, by "ah ignoble hand-, fell Edmund, in the 
feventh year of Ms reign, and twenty-fifth- of his 
age, • ■ 
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Mdredfuceeeds his brother on the throne. .^Marcher, again ft the Danes of Northumberland , and reduces th m 

to obedience . Suffers bimfelf to be duped by Dunftan,- abbot of’ Glaftonbury . Djw 0/” # quinjeyi :r, # 
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A. D. rT^BE late Edmund left .two ions, name- 
948. iy, Edwy and Edgar, but being, both 

infants,' their uncle Edred was unanimoufly .chofen 
fucceffor to the throne, and crowned at ICingfton 

by Odoy archbifhop of Canterbury. 

The reign of this prince, like that of his prede- 1 
ceflbr, commenced with diilurbances from the 
Danes of Northumberland, who no fooner heard 
of the death of Edmund, than they renounced their ’ 
allegiance, and flew to arms. Edward imme- 
diately marched againft them, and having laid 
wafte their country with fire and fword, as a pu- 
fflifhment for their rebellion, obliged them to re- • 
new their oaths of allegiance, and then returned • 
with his forces. 

A. D.< 949. Provoked at the devaluations made | 
by Edred, the' 'Danes of Northumberland broke 
into anew rebellion, and were again fubdued ; and 
in order to prevent any future infurreftions, Edred 
placed garrifons’lri the principal fortrefles under 
an able governor. He Hkewife obliged Malcolm, 
king of Scotland, to knew his homage for the 
lands which he held in England'. 



. A. D. , 950. - The Northumbrian . Danes'; being 
thus; fubdued, ,..ant| tranquillity ' reftorep i : Edred 
fpent Jus : time in ; .religious:, exercifes, and 
his diftinguiflved zeal became; the dupe: of Dun- 
flan, abbot of Glaftonbury,, who directed botl\ the 
fpiritual , concerns' of, the king, and the temporal 
concerns of the kingdom;* Nothing, either in church 
orftate was executed without' his advice -and cot- 
currence. He was foie treaiurer, and by his conn- 
fel mod of the' benefices in the kingdom were be- 
llowed upon monks, while the lecular clergy were 
totally negledled and let alide. This partiality 
excited very alarming commotions among tie 
1 people, and, for fome time, greatly difturbed the 
tranquillity of the kingdom, 

A. D. 955* But while the nation was' thy s threat- 
ened with the molt imminent danger, the 'career of 
the imperious Dunftan was checked by the death 
of the king, who, being lcized with a quinley, ex- 
pired on the 23d of November, in the feventh year 
of his reign. - He left two fons but as 'they were 
infants, his nephew Edwy, lbn to Edmund, was 
placed on the throne. " ' 
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iivy, on the day of his coronation , is grofly inf ulted by Dunftan, whom he banijh 
his queen, is barbaroujly treated by Odo , archbijhop of 'Canterbury, and aft ei 
hellion is formed againft Edwy , who is dethroned , and dies with grief. • • 
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A. D.Tl^DWY was only lixteen years of age 
9 SS- X~J when he afeended the throne, and fo 

remarkable for his perfonal ac co m pi i llime n t s , that 
he obtained the furname of The Fair. A fhort 
time before his acceffion he married Ethelgiva, a 
beautiful princefs of the blood royal ; but this al- 
liance being within the degrees of affinity prohi- 
bited by the canon law, Dunftan violently declaimed 
againft the, king’s conduct, (in which he was joined 
by the whole fraternity of monks) and thinking 
his influence leffened by Edwy’s fondnefs for his 
wife, determined, if poffible, to break off the con- 
nection. It was not long before he gave a proof of 
his intentions. On the day of Edwy’s coronation, 
being fatigued with the tedious ceremony, and 
willing to avoid the -exceftive drinking then univer- 
fally pradifed, the king left his nobles, and retired 
to enjoy the converiation of his wife and mother, 
who were in an adjacent apartment. The nobles, 
looking upon the abfence of the king as an affront 
offered to- thenafelves, complained of. the infiilt. 
Dunftan law their difguft with a fecret fatisfaftion, 
and, flatting from his feat, ru fired into the apart- 
ment, reproached the king for his behaviour in the 
harfheft terms, and forcibly dragged him back to 
the hall where the guefts were affembled. 

. This violent outrage covrld not but excite the 
indignation of Edwy, who, by the advice of his 
friends, refolved to be revenged on the infolent 
Dunftan. He accordingly ordered him to give an 




account of the Aims of money with which 
been entrufted during - the, late reign ; ? bur the 
haughty abbot refilled to comply, in consequence 
of which he was declared guilty of raalverfationd'n 
his office, and baniflred the kingdom. 

This exertion of the royal authority; raifed die 
attention of the whole clergy, but none more than 
Odo, archbilhop of Canterbury, who, fufpefting 
that Dunftan’s banifhment arofe^ from the reftnt- 
ment of Ethelgiva, determined to take a feverc 
revenge on that innocent princefs. He accordingly 
lent a party of foldiers. to the palace, with aiders 
to, feize her and bring her before him ; which being 
done, he firft caufed her beautiful face to be bran- 
ded with an hot iron, and then fent her, under s 
proper guard, to Ireland. 

The cruel Odo was too powerful for Edwy to 
make any attempt to punifh him for his audacity.) 
but to give lbme vent to his refentment,. lie.ba- 
-ni/hed the whole order of monks from his king- 
dom, and gave the monafteries of Glaftonbury 

and Abingdon to the fecular clergy. ■ Thus the 

inconflderate monarch and haughty prelate conti- 
nued to mortify each other, till the latter 1'pirited 

up prince Edgar to an open rebellion againft. nis 

brother. - : ; 

‘ " 1 t It 

Edgar was a prince of an enterprising genius, 
and an ambitious, fpirit. The urchbifhop, rhtit- 
fore, found but little difficulty in pet! uadi ng hr 11 

to revolt. His own aggrandizement, and the ap 

.probation 
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Chap. Xl. 
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probation of the clergy overbalanced fraternal 
bonds and natural allegiance; and the fan&ion of 
the Northumbrian and Mercian forces urged him 
on to profecute the defign of dethroning his bro- 
ther. 

A. D. 957. The rebellion excited by Odo 
now became too -powerful to be eafily fuppreffed', 
and the timid Edwy, inftead of exerting a proper 
fpirit, fled to Gloucefter, and in a fit of. defpair, 
immerfed himfelf within the walls of that city. 
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In confequence of th is Edgar fummoned togethef 
the principal nobility* both fpiritual and temporal, * 
who unanimoufly eledted him to the fovereign au- 
thority, and declared, his brother incapable of 
any longer holding the reins of government. 

The unfortunate Edwy furvived this popular 
injuftice about two years, when he died of abfo- 
lute grief, leaving his brother Edgar in peaceable 
poffeffion of the throne. 
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Edgar recalls Dunfian and loads him with favours. Intreafes his navy , and fectir.es Ms dominions from, 
foreign invafions. Marries Elfrida, daughter of the earl of Devon , Is . rowed down the river Dee' 
by eight tributary kings. His death arid character* 



A.D..HTAHE firft confideration of Edgar, after 
959 ' A his acceflion to throne Was, to conci- 
liate the affections of the clergy, knowing it to 



« ~ , 

in order to obtain a fight of her, and bring hint, 
a' certain account of her beauty. Athelwold him- 
felf was. young, and very fufceptible of. the, ten- 



be the only ftep he could take to avoid that rock ■ der paffions ; io th at the charms of Elfrida ftiflecf 
which had proved To fatal to his brother. 'He in his breaft'every feritiment of duty* and animated 



accordingly recalled Dunftan, apd loaded him with 
favours ; fir ft making him bilhop of Winchefter, 
then, advancing him, to the fee of London, and 
afterwards promoting, him to the archbifhopriclc of 
Canterbury. 

A. D. 9 6 o'. Edgar now directed his attention 



in his breaft'every feritiment of duty* and animated 
him with a refolution of attempting to gain he ri 
for himfelf. He accordingly returned to’ Edgar, 
and made a falie report of die charms of Elfrida : 
he reprefented her as very plain in her perfonf 
and far from' being an objerit proper for his 
affeffions, At the fame time he attfullv infinuat- 



A. D. 96a. Edgar now direbted his attention ! affeftions, At the fame time he artfully infinuat- 
towards cultivating the arts of peace,’ and efta- ed, .that though fhe Was -unworthy to b'e the con- 
blilliing tranquillity throughout his kingdom, fort O'f a- king, fhe would be' aft advantageous 
To fecure himfelf .from foreign . invafioivs,. he nriatc'h for. a lubjeft, and. the great riches fire 
greatly increafed liis navy, which he divided into poffefled would be to Him a fnfficient , compen-* 
three fquadrons. The firft was ftationed on' the fation for. the want of beauty in her perfon, Ed- 
eaftern, the fecond- on the weftern, and the third gar readily gave his confent, - and Athelwold, foorr 
on the northern coafts of the kingdom. Tliefe ; after married Elfrida. Confcious of the danger thatf 
fquadrons kept cruifmg during the fummer months, muft attend him, fhould Edgar d'ifcovC'r the trea-. 
and were always in read'inefs to attack, an enemy on cherous’’ part lie had abted, Athelwold took every; 
their firft appearari.ee. He likewife maintained a . precaution to conceal the beautiful El-frid'a from 
body of difciplined troops, which he quartered in- : public obfervation. But his perfidy Was not long 
the north, Tin order to keep the Northumbrians in i unknown. Edgar, either by chance, or the in- 
fubjeftion, and to repel the; inroads of the Scots. , formation of fome enemy to Athelwold, wris in- 
A. D. 961. The meafures purified by Edgar formed of the whole transition. Exafperated at 
evinced his abilities for holding the feepter withered the treachery of his favourite, Ed'gaf determined, 
die to himfelf and happinefs to his people ; but thefe to take- a fever.e revenge ; but, for the' pr’efent, he; 
abilities wer.e greatly fullied by his private conduit thought proper to diftemble his rage, and tolcf 
as a man.; He was naturally of a very kfeivious Athelwold, in a very carelefs manner, that, he in- 
difpofition, and particularly remarkable for the tended to hunt in the neighbourhood of, his- feat, 
diffolutenels of his manners. The virtue of , no and propofed paying him a VifiE Alarmed. 1 , at the 
Jady was fafe, if celebrated for her beauty. He ; king's- defign, and being incapable pf making any 
carried off and ravifhed a nun, though oppofed . plaufible excufe to elude the royal vifit,.Athelwold 
by the whole convent!. Du'nftan, indeed,, re- fet out a few hours before the king, under pre- 
proached him; for this atrocious crime, but no fence pf making ..the neceffary' preparations.- Oii 
other punifliment was inflidted on him than a .pro- f his arrival he difeovered the whole ' to Elfrida, 
bibition from wearing his crown during feven years.- ; conjuring her to, ufe "her utmoft endeavours to 
. A fhort time after this Edgar’s amorous difpo- i conceal from the - amorous monarch, tho& charms- 
fition led him to- commit an aft of the merit horrid which- nature had fo lavifhly bellowed upon her, 
nature. Elfrida, the d aughter ' of the. earl- of left- they Ihou-id be the deftruftion of their do- 
JDevon, ■ one of the richeft noblemen in the king- : meftic peace. But this requeft was made to a 
dom, had fuch perfonal charms, as to become woman confcious' of the power- of beauty, and' 
the uni v'erfal objeit of converfation. Edgar often en flamed with , thevambition of feing a monarch at 
hearrl of th t* nraifes nf this laftv. and,- conceived a her feet. .Inftead, therefore,, of putfu-ing the ad- 



cherous’pait he had ailed, Athelwold took every' 

: precaution to conceal- the beautiful El-frid'a from; 
public obfervation. But hi’s perfidy Was not long 
■ unknown. Edgar, either by chance, or ’ the m- 
formation of fome enemy to Athelwold, wris ini 
: formed of the whole tranfafliorr-. Exafperated at 
the treachery of his favourite,. Edgar determined 
to take- a fever.e revenge ; but, for the' pr’eferit-,. he' 
thought proper to diftemble his rage, and tol.c| 
Athelwold, in a very carelefs manner, that, he in- 
tended to hunt in the neighbourhood of his- feat, 
i and propofed paying him a vifiri Alarmed. 1 , at the- 
; k'ing^s defign, and’ being incapable of making an y 
. plaufible excufe to elude the royal vifit,A-thelwold 
fet out a few hours before the king, under pre- 
tence of making the neceffary' preparations.- On- 
his arrival he difeovered the whole;, to Elfrida, 

t r 

\ conjuring her. to. ufe her utmoft endeavours to 
j conceal from the - amorous monarch*, thole charms- 
' which hatu’re had. fo lavlfhly beftowed upon her^ 



I)evon,-one of the richeft noblemen in the king- 
doiTij. had fuch perfonal charms* as to become 

rAf- A rro n 



. the univ'erfal objeft of converfation. Edgar often 
heard of the praifes of this lady, and- conceived a 
defign of making her his partner in the throne ; 
but doubting whether file poffeffed thofe charms 
difplayed by common report, he difpatched Athel- 
wold his favourite and firft minifter, into Devon- 
shire, with direftions to pay a vifit. to her father, 
No. Q. 



her feet. .Inftead, therefore, of putfu-ing the ad- 
vice of her hufband, when the king arrived Ihe 
took particular pains. to ; employ all the graces of 
her perion ; in confequence of which love and* 
fury took poffeffion of the infulted monarch’s bread:,. 

[ though he had prudence enough to conceal it from 

Y the 
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the eyes of his perfidious favourite. It was not 
long, however, before he took a moft fevere re- 
venge, for going with Athelwold to hunt in the 
foreft of Harewood, he' there ftabbed him with 
his own hand. Elfrida; to expiate the guilt of 
being thought acceflary to the murder of her huf- 
band, erefted a monaftery on the fpot- where he 
was flain, and loon after was married to Edgar; 
This incident terminated the vices and follies of 



After paying the uftml homage, Edgar went into 
his royal "barge, and was rowed down the river Dee 
by thefe eight tributary kings, another barge con. 
rained the principal nobility. In this manner 
they proceeded to the monaftery of St. John the 
Baptift, where, having _ heard a complimentary 

oration, he returned to his palace. 

A .• D.' 975; The peaceable reign of Edgar now 
drew towards a clofe. tie was leized with a vio- 



Edgar, who fpent the remainder of his reign in lent fever, which, notwithllanding all the art of 

' ' medicine, took him off, in the 33d year of his 

age, and 1 6th of his reign. 



purfuing fuch meafures as did him honour both as 
a foverergn and a man, and from which he was 



feared by his enemies, and univerfally beloved by 
his fubjedb. 

A. D. 974. At this time the' whole kingdom 
was infefted with wolves, and Edgar exerted his 
utmoft endeavours to extirpate them ; but on be- 
ing clofely purfued they took fhelter in the moun- 
tains and forefts of Wales. Edgar, therefore, 
changed, the tribute, which had been impofed upon 
the Welch princes, into an annual tax of three 
hundred wolves. This fcheme produced the de- 
fired effect ; and in a few years thofe animals were 
no longer to be found in the ifland. 

Edgar had now arrived to the higheft furnmit of 
potver, and to fhew his authority he fummoned 
his vaffal princes to attend him at Chefter. Thefe 
were eight in number, namely, Kennith king of 
Scotland, Malcolm king of Cumberland, Maccufe 
king of the Iftes, and five petty kings of Wales. 



Edgar had iftue by his firffc wife Ellleda, Ed- 
ward, who fucceeded him on the throne; and by 
his fecond wife Elfrida he had two fans, viz, 
Ethelred (who was afterwards king of England) 
and Edmund, who died when he was only four 
years of age. 

With relpefit to the character of E< 

X « % v' r 

be acknowledged that he was a coniummate poli- 
tician and a wife legiflator. EIc made feverasl ex- 
cellent laws for the good order and government of 

his people. He regulated the coin of the king- 
dom, and reduced the weights and meafures to 
one ftandard . In fhort, he exerted himfelf fo much 
in promoting the happinefs of his people, and main- 
taining the honour of his crown, that ic is to be wiflr- 
ed his failings as a man had been Ids, or that they 
had been forever buried in the gulphof forgetful- 
nefs. 
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EDWARD, furnamed the Martyr. 

Edward afeends the throne> and is crowned at Kingfon ; hut after a fort reign , is treacheroufy affajfi 



nalcd by order of his fop-mother Elfrida, 



A. DAT O fooner had Edgar paid the debt of 
975, i, A nature than two powerful parties were 
formed, the one in favour of Edward, and the 
other of Ethelred. Dunftan was at the head of 
the former, and the Queen Dowager Elfrida of the 
latter ; but the archbifliop and his party prevailed,, 
in confequence of which Edward was crowned at 
Kingfton upon Thames, being then little more 
than fourteen years of age. 

A fhort time after Edward’s acceffion to the 
throne, Elfrida retired with her fon Ethelred to 
Corfe Cattle in Dorfetfhire. All animofities be- 
tween her and Edward feemed to be entirely for- 
got, and that peace and harmony, which had fub- 
fifted between them before the death of Edgar, 
reftored. This apparent reconciliation was real 
on the part of Edward; but much otherwife on 
that of Elfrida, who long nurfed in fecret the fury of 
revenge, which fine at length gratified by caufing 
the innocent Edward to be bafely aflaffinated. 

A. D. 979. The young king, returning one 
day from the chafe in Dorfetfhire, left his atten- 
dants, and rode up to Corfe Caftle, to pay his 
refpe&s to his ftep-mother. Elfrida received him 
with all the external marks of affeiftien, and de- 
li red him to alight, In order to take fome refrefti- 
ment. This, however, Edward refufed, but re- 
quefted that a cup of wine might be brought him 
as he was exceeding thirftyv The wine was ac- 



cordingly brought, but while lie held the cup to 
his head he was ftabbed in the back by one of El- 
frid.i’s fervants, whom flic had bafely prevailed 
upon to execute her horrid purpofe. Edward, on 
receiving the wound, immediately clapped fpurs 
to his horle, to efcape a fecond blow, and reach 
his companions ; but fainting with the lofs of 
blood, he fell from his horfe, and his foot being 
entangled in the flirrup, he was dragged a con- 
liderable diftance along the road, and then ex- 

• , . ^ o * 

piretl. The iervants of Elfrida followed Edward, 
took ii£ the body, and threw it into a well, in 
order, if poffible, to conceal the horrid murder. 
But their attempts were fruitlefs the body was 
found in the courfe of a few days, and privately 
interred at Wareham, from whence it was after- 
wards removed to the monaftery at Shaftefbury.^ 
I hus fell the unfortunate Edward, in the fourth 
year of his reign, during which nothing material 
occurred except violent feuds between the monks 
and fecular clergy. 

Elfrida, flung with remorfe at the horrid crime 

flie had committed, endeavoured to atone for her 

guilt by eredting two monafterics, one at Ambref- 

bury in Wiltfliire, and the other at Wherwell in 

Hampshire, to the latter of which Ilie retired, and 

fpent the remainder of her days in penitence and 
obfeurity* 
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Ethelred afcends the throne on the death of his brother Edward . The Danes repeatedly ih*uade England * 

Ethelred repeatedly pnrchajes a peace with them ; 4 Marries Emma , fifier to the duke of Normandy - 
Orders a general maffacre of the Danes throughout his kingdom ; Sweyn, king of Denmark , arrives with 
a large body of forces, and exercifes the moft horrid barbarities oil the Engti/h. Makes d def cent into 
Eaft- Anglia , but is nobly oppofed by TJlfketel the governor. The Danes again arrive, and the Englifh 
purchafe a peace. The Englijh fleet is betrayed into the hands of ^ the Danes j who again land , add commit- 
the moft horrid barbarities. Ethelred abdicates his throne, which Is filled by Sweyn, king of Denmark, 
whofoon after dies, and his Jon Canute declared king of England . Ethelred is recalled, add again af- 
Jumes the fovereignty. Is oppofed by Canute , who , not chtfing to hazard a battle, retreats to his fleet . 
Canute returns with his army, and the Engliflo forces march againfl him, but by the treachery of 
Edric, one of their commanders, the latter are obliged to retreat, and Canute commits the moft horrid 
barbarities . Death and character of Ethelredi 



> * 

i 

A. D./~\N the death of Edward, his brother 
979 - Ethelred became lawful heir to the 
throne of England, and was crowned with great 
ceremony at Kingfton, by Dunftan archbiflhop of 

Canterbury. 

Ethelred, at the time of his acceftion, was only 
in the twelfth year of his age,_ and confequently 
wanted that experience which is neceflary to go- 
vern a kingdom. Add to this, he had neither ca- 
pacity, genius, or courage, and therefore was lit- 
tle able to rule in the midft of a profound peace, 
much lefs in times of danger and diftrefs . The na- 



' • ^ • V • 
their countrymen, that, in 991,* Guthmond and 

Jtiftin, too Danifli generals, landed with a pow- 
erful army at Ipfwich in Suffolk. Brithnoth, duke 
of Eaft-Anglia marched againfl them with- what 
forces he cbuld colleft, buukeing defeated and 
(lain, the counfry lay open to the mercileft inva- 
ders, who marked their route with bl66d a!nd de- 
valuation. But neither the calamities of his coun- 

§ 

try, nor the danger of lofing his crown, could 
roufe Ethelred from the couch of indolence. He 
fupinely neglefted every means of defence, and, 
in head of oppofing the enemy by the fword,- in- 



tion was then divided into two fa&ions, both of|| difcreetly paid them ten thouland pounds to quit 
whom courted the favour of the king, and both 
endeavoured to blacken the charadter of each other. 



Ethelred wanted penetration to diftinguifh the ca- 
refles of fidelity from thofe of adulation, and be- 
came fluctuating and irrefolute : hence his whole 
conduct was a feries of timidity, indolence, per- 
plexity and diftruft. The nobles had taken ad- 
vantage of his brother’s weaknefs, to render their , , „ — c . .. , 

power almoft independent of the crown. The Olaus, king of Norway. They ravaged Durham 



the kingdom. 

A. D. 993. Thepuflllanimous conduct of Ethel- 
red was productive of thofe confeqiiences that 
might naturally have been expedited. The Danes 
employed the money they received in fitting out a 
more powerful fleet, not to ravage, but to con- 
quer the ifland. This formidable armament was 
commanded by Sweyn, king of Denmark, and! 



royal authority had, -in a great meafure, loft its 
force, and the fafety of the nation, which de- 

r < a ^ r A* «' A A ^ « i 



and Yorkfhire without oppofition 5 but at length 
the Englifh army appeared, and the Danes would 



pended on the union of the nobility, was in the probably have paid dear for their condiidt had not 
inoft imminent danger. three of the Englifh commanders, all of Danifb 



A. D. 982. The Danes were no ftrangers to 
the imperfedtions of the king, and the weakened 
ftate of the nation j and therefore thought it a pro- 
per opportunity of renewing their depredations. 
Accordingly, a large body of them, in feven 
ftiips, entered the channel, and made a deicent 
on the ifle of Thanet, which having ravaged, 
they proceeded to Southampton, and then, re- 
re-imbarking, failed to the coaft of Cornwall, 
where they committed they moft horrid depreda- 
tions. 

In the mean time there happened fo me misfor- 
tunes of a domeftic nature ; in particular, the city 
of London was almoft deftroyed by an accidental 
fire: and the king, having a difference with the 
bifhop of Rochefter, inftead of turning his arms 
againfl: the Danes, laid fiege to the prelate in his 
own city ; but, at the 'mitigation of Dunttan, he 
thought proper to withdraw his force's, though not 
till he had received an hundred pounds 'to reim- 
burfe him for his trouble and expences. Some 
time after this Dunftan'paid the debt of nature, 
which greatly leffened the contefts that had been 
long held between the monks- and lecular clergy. • 

The Danes continued their ravages in different 
parts of the kingdom for fo me 1 years without in- 
terruption,. which' gave Inch- encouragement to 

I 



extraftion, betrayed the caufe they hacl undertaken 
to defend. They bafely went over to the enemy,, 
and left their troops to be cut to pieces by the 
fwords of the barbarians, 

1 < 

Flufhed with fbcceis the Danes next made ail at- 
tack on London * but the citizens oppofed them 
with fuch fpirit and refolution,: that, after doling a- 
great number of men, fhey were obliged to raife 
the fiege, and make a precipitate retreat; This- 
difappointment fo enraged the Danes, that they 

laid wafte great part .of Kent, Suflex, and Hamp- 

fliire, and committed the moft horrid cruelties. pn 
[ [ the innocent inhabitants. In this diftrefs recohrie 
was again had to negotiation, and the Danes a- 
greed to quit the country on receiving the fum of 
fixteen thoufand pounds. The treaty was accord-’ 
ingly concluded, and the money being, paid,- the 
enemy returned to their own countries.'. 

A. D. 999. But the interval of peace thtis- infa- 
mouflypurchafed by Ethelred was of fhert duration.- 
New armies of barbarians, under different leaders, in- 
vaded the kingdom in. various parts, and fpread the 
[[ horrors of war and devaluation wherever they went. 
The cowardly, indolence of the king, and the 
treacherous behaviour of his principal commanders, 
increased the dreadful calamities, and the kingdom 
muff have fallen a prey to the barbarians, had it foot 

been 




88 

been for a very unexpected incident. Robert, king 
of France, had defeated the army oi Richard 1. 
duke of Normandy, and threatened to drive him 
from his dominions. In confequence oi this Ri- 
chard applied for afflftanee to the Danes in England, 
who immediately complied with his rcqueft, and, 
reimbarking their forces, failed for the continent 
A. D. iooq. The ’Danes, having given the wanted 
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crcafe the horrors of her execution. Her hufbandS 

and children were firlt murdued before her f ace , 

and then ihe hcrfelf fullered the lame fate. But 
the fortitude with which Ihe underwent this horrid 
nialllicre does honour to her memory . She betrayed 
neither tear nor timidity ; not a feature in her 
countenance was changed ihe was calm amidlt 
thisfcenc of horror ; and with her laid breath told 

_ _ 4 * 



A D. iooo. 1 f ^nf S NAmS§v toned to her inhuman murderers, that her death would not 

afflftanee to the duke of Noinundy, letuineci to 



England, and again commenced their ravages m 
various parts of the kingdom. The pufilUtnimotts 
Ethelred, inftead of taking any meafures to oppole 
them, had rccourfe to his u feral, expedients, and 
agreed to pay them twenty-four thouiand pounds’*, 
on condition of their immediately departing the 

kingdom. 

A. D. 1002. After the departure of the Danes, 
Ethelred began to confider what meafures were 
moft proper to purfue in order to prevent then fu- 
ture invafions. He knew the duke of Normandy 
was capable offending him what fuccours he might 
want to repel them,, and that the Danes thenafelves 
niuft defift from committing farther ravages in 
England if deprived of his protection. He there- 
fore difpatched ambafladors to Richard, demanding 
his filler Emma in marriage.. This requeft being 
accepted, thatprincefs was conducted to the court 
of Ethelred, where the nuptials were celebrated 

with theutmoft magnificence. 

This alliance might have anfwered the moft 
fanguine expectations of Ethelred, had he not 
been prevailed upon to engage in a project that 

4 * ^ A 4 % 1 f % I % 



be long unrevenged. 

A. D. 1003. It was not long before. Gunilda’j 
prediction was molt amply voided. Her brother 
Sweyn no iboner heard of the bale traniaCtion than, 
exafperated to a degree of phrenly, he bound him. 
fclf by a moft l'oleinn oath to wreak his vengeance 
on the Englilh. Accordingly, havihg embarked 
a very powerful army he landed in Cornwall, and 
ravaged the country with inch a degree of feroci- 
ty as clearly proved his dciign tended rather to 
revenge than conqueft. The city of Exeter next 
became the victim of his vengeance. The whole 
place was laid in afhes, and the wretched inhabi- 
tants put to death in the moft cruel manner. 

The alarming progrefs of Sweyn roofed Ethel- 
red from his indolence. He aflnnbled an army ft 
oppole him,, and feemed determined to march 
in perfon againft the enemy. But he was intimi- 
dated at the approach of danger, and therefore 
Cntruftetl the command of his forces to Edric, duke 
of Mercia, a man of all others whom he had the 
leaft realon to confide in, having given fevcral al- 
liances of the moft diftinguifhed perfidy. The in- 



overwhelmed his people with mifery, and entailed ' judicious condudt of the king was attended with 



a lading infamy on his memory. Though the 
greater part .of the Danes had, in confequence of 
the laft treaty,, retired to their own country, yet. a 
very confiderable number fettled in England, and 
treated the inhabitants .with 1 vie h infolence, that, 



confequences which might naturally be expefted, 
The traitor Edric no. fooner came within light of 
the enemy than he pretended to be taken fuddenly 
ill, and ordered a retreat, which was purpofeiy 
concluded in fa carejels a manner, that the Danes 



by way of reproach, they were called Lord aina, or u P? n rear ot tilc Lnghih, many of v/hojfn 
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Lord Danes, . Their haughtinefs and perfidy ex- 
cited the general hatred of the Englilh, and the 
weak Ethelred, at the inftigation of Tome of his 
bale and treacherous courtiers, embraced a propofal 
of maflfacring all the' Danes throughout' lvis king- 
dom. He accordingly dilpatched circular letters 
for this purpofe jo every part,. Northumberland 
and Eaft- Anglia excepted,, the Danes in thofe places 
being too,, numerous to. beovercome by the Englifli. 



were killed, and the reft obliged to hive themfelves 
by apiecipi ate flight. From this diiafler, occTionef 
by the treachery of Edric, Sweyn was left to pur- 
fue his ravages without oppolicion. He accord- 
ingly deftroyed the towns of Wilton and OldSa- 
nini,.and put all. the inhabitants to the {word; af- 
ter which, the winter coming on,, lie embarked his 



' country of the Eaft-Angles, laid rhe city of Nor- 
wich in allies.. But lie met with a noble oppofitioJt 



forces,, and returned to his own country. 

A. D. 1004, In the following lpring Sweyn rf- 
The^day fixed on for the execution of this horrid || turned with his army, and making a dei'cent in the 
dciign was the 1.3th of November,, arid the bloody 
mandate was obeyed- with the moft: rigorous punc- 
tuality, Neither age nor, lex. were {pared: the 
chriftian. and the pagan Differed, the fame fare. To 
implore mercy was in vain : to feek for fafety by 
flying to the churches as fandtuaries w.as, equally 
fruitlefs,, 'the devoted obj'edts being either dragged 
from thence, and murdered, or flain at the altar. 

Even G uni Ida,. Ether to the king of Denmark,^ fell 
a victim to barbarous brutality. She had. long 
lived in England, had embraced the Chriftian reli- 
gion,, and was married to an Englifli nobleman. 

She had always behaved with the greateft prudence ^ 
but the goodnels of her heart could not lave 
her : ihe was devoted to perifh with, her friends by 
the barbarous orders of a weak and timorous mo- 
narch. Nor was her death 'fufficient to fatisfy the 
vengeance of barbarity. Cruelty was, added. to in- 
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* This enormous fum (for fuch it mull be deemed, con- 
fidering the value of money at that ‘period), was levied by means 
of a tax called Dane-gelt, or Dane's money, and. was the firlt 
land-tax known in England. It was railed by the. owners of 
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from U'ifketelj. the governor of Halt Anglic \vho, 
railing a body of forces with the utmoft expedition, 
niar.ched againft him. In confequence of this 
-deiperate battle enlued r which, from the great ft- 

periority of numbers, - terminated in favour rf 
Sweyn. But the attacks of Ulfketel were fov/ell 
tl j tl j a, n d made with fuch fury, that many 
| of the Danes' were flain in the action j and Svyeyri*. 
not chufing to hazard a fecond battle, embarked 1ft 
forces, and returned to Denmark, 

A. D.„ 1005. But the miferi.es of war were not 
the only calamity Differed by the Englilh at this 
fatal period. ’ A dreadful famine raged through- 
out the whole kingdom, occafioned principally ty 
the horrid ravages of the Danes, and many wlw 
had efeaped the fwords of the barbarians now 
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land being obliged to pay twelve-pence per hide, the 

being as much as could annually occupy one p long 
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riflicd for want; Tiie Englifli never experienced 
more dreadful calamities : they were driven to the 
brink of deftu&ion, and funk under the weight of 
complicated misfortunes. 

. A, D. too.6. The dire effedts of this calamity were 
hardly removed when the Danes again appeared, 
and renewed their ravages with their ufual barbari- 
ty. They wafted the country through which they 
palled, laid the towns and villages in allies, and 
murdered the innocent inhabitants. Every attempt 
£0 oppofe them was rendered abortive by the trea- 
chery of the Englifh officers, and the want of una- 
nimity among the nobles. In this extremity re- 
courfe was again had to the only expedient that 



deemed to promife fuccefs, namely, that of pur- 
chafmg a peace from the enemy. But the Danes, 
grown infolent by fuccels, refilled to abandon the 
ill and till they had received die enormous fum of 

JOjOOOl. ' 

A. D. 1007. The next year Sweyn fent a fleet 
of fhips to make a demand of the like fum, on 
pretence that the Engliili had bound themfelves to 
pay it annually. In confequence of this Ethelred, 
convinced that nothing could fatiate the demands 
of the avaricious Danes, refolved to put his king- 
dom in a proper Rate of defence. To effedl this 
a large fleet was immediately fitted out, towards 
the expence of which perfons of property were 
taxed in proportion to the value of their eftates. 
But this powerful armament was rendered unfer- 
viceable by the diflentions that prevailed among 
the officers ; they were Grangers to the virtue of 
forgivenefs ; and lb far facrificed the fafety of the 
nation to their private animofities, as even to be- 
tray the ‘greateft part of the Englifli navy into the 
hands of the enemy. 

A. D. 1009. This difafter gave farther encou- 
ragement to the Danes, who returned in greater 
numbers, and committed the 1110ft horrid ravages 
wherever they went. No . oppoiition could now be 
made againft them, and the pulillanimous, Ethel - 
red procured their abfence ■ by paying them the 
enormous fum of 48,000k ' 

, , A.; D. 1013.. But no treaties whatever were 
finding to thefe rapacious invaders. They again 
Returned this year, and renewed their ravages, if 
pdflible, with more brutality than before. -Can- 
terbury. experienced the utmoft rage of brutal fe- 
rocity. The city had held out nineteen days againft 
all the affaults of the enemy, when it was bafely 
given' up by the treachery of one of its inhabitants, 
named. Elmar, and all the citizens, among whom 
was Alphage the archpifhop, put to death by the 
molt excruciating tortures. 

A. D. 1014. ■ The ftrength and power of Sweyn 
had now arrived at fuch a height, that the Englifli 
gave up all as loft; and the nobles, tofecure them- 
felves from. that fate which had befallen thoufands 
of their unhappy countrymen, fubmitted to the 
tyrant, lwore allegiance to him, and delivered hof- 
tages for their future behaviour. The wretched 
Ethelred fled with his family into Normandy, and 
was received by Richard II. with all the marks, of 
ki/fldnefs and affeftion. 

I The king having thus abdicated his throne, the 
inhabitants of London thought themfelves abfolved 
from their allegiance, and fubmitted without hefi- 
tation to Sweyn, who, in confequence thereof, 
was proclaimed king of England, 

Sweyn began his reign of ufurpation with laying 
/ taxes on his fubjefts. This increafed their 
misfortunes, but. it was ufelefs.to complain. The 
JSane was a ftranger to companion ; thefoftwhif- 
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pers of humanity pleaded in vain. the caofe, of a 
people finking under the burthen of diftrefs, They 

brooded in lilence over their misfortunes, and gave 
themfelves up a prey to dejeftion. But fortunately 
for them and their country, this feafon of calamity 
was of fhort duration, Sweyn dying fuddenly in 
lefs than fix weeks after his ufurpation. 

On the demife of Sweyn the Danes proclaimed 
his fon Canute king of England; but the Englifh, 
ftill prejudiced in favour of Ethelred, determined 
to replace him on that throne to which he wasjuftly 
entitled. In confequence of this Canute was de- 
clared an outlaw, and a deputation difpatched to 
Ethelred, requeuing his immediate return. Pleafed 
with this teftimony of the affeftion of his people 
Ethelred readily complied with their requeft, pro- 
mifing, at the fame time, to govern them in future 
with juftice, equity and moderation, and to exert 
his whole power in defence of his country. 

A. D. 1015. Ethelred was received by the 
Englifli with every demonftration of jov, and a 
numerous army being immediately raifed, he put 

himfelf at the head of it, and marched with all ex- 

•> 

pedition againft Canute, who, being, determined 
to oppofe him, had made preparations for feizing 
by conquefr the crown he could not obtain by the 
fuffrages of the people. Surprized at the expedi- 
tious march of the Englifli monarch, Canute 
thought proper to decline an engagement, and 
retreated precipitately to his fleet; foon after which 
he failed for Denmark, in order to after t his right 
to the crown of that kingdom, which had been 
ufurped by his brother Harold. 

The departure of Canute removed the fears of 
Ethelred, who now forgot all the promifes he had 
made to his people. He difeovered the fame in- 
capacity for government ; and blindly gave Iiim- 
felf over to the counfels and directions of the trai- 
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tor Edric, who had fo often overwhelmed him and 
his people with mifery and difgrace. He even lis- 
tened to the ' fu ggeftions of that perfidious incen- 
diary againft two of his faithful adherents, and thq 
firft noblemen of his court. Edric pretended that 
they held a correfpondence with the Danes, and 
had even formed a defign againft his life. I The 
weak Ethelred believed the traitor; Ip confequence 
of which the noblemen were affaflinated, and their 
eftates confifcated to the crown. 

A fhort time after this inhuman aft, Canute, 
having terminated the troubles in Denmark, em- 
barked his army, and landed without oppoiition 
on the coaft of Weffcx. In confequence of this 
Edmund, the eldeft fon of Ethelred, raifed a con- 
fiderable body of troops in the north, while Edric 
levied a number of forces in Mercia. The junc- 
tion of thefe troops formed a confiderable army, ■ 
and the two generals led them directly againft the. 
enemy. The foldiers placed the greateft confidence, 
in Edmund, and marched under his banners'with' 
the greateft intrepidity again (i the invaders of, their 
country. Had Edric been faithful, in all proba- 
bility Canute would have been totally defeated. 
But fincerity was not to be found in Edric. He 
formed the bafe defign of either taking away the . 
life of. Edmund, or delivering him into the hands 
of the enemy. But fortunately for himfelf and 
army, the prince difeovered the infernal contri- 
vance jull as the troops were making preparations 
to engage. A retreat now, became abfolutely ne- 
ceffary ; and Edric-, .finding his perfidy difeovered, - 
went over to the e,nemy.. 

A. D. 10x6.. The, defection of the traitor Edric 
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greatly increafed' the ftrength of Canute, who now 
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ravaged the country without oppofition. Thedil- 
trefs of the people was augmented by infoknee, 
and barbarity was added to deftruftion. The heart, 
of Edmund was pierced as the mii'eries of his 
country, but ticachery prevented his affording 
them any relief. After making feme fruitlefs ex- 
peditions into the north he repaired to London, 
in hopes of prevailing on his father to purfue more 
vigorous meafures againtt the invaders of his 
country ; but on his arrival he found the city in 
the utmoll confufion, occalioned by the death of 
Ethelred, who expired a few days before in the 
50th year of his age, and 37th of his reign.- 



E N G L A N D, Book V, 

Ethelred, in his perfon, was comely, fair, and. 
of a genteel addreis: in his difpofition he was 
timid; irfefolnte, inconfiftent and indolent. His 
attachment to the traitor Edric marks his charac- 
ter with weaknels and folly ; and the maflacre of 
the Danes {tains it with wickednefs and cruelty. 
He was not, however, deftitute of virtues. He 
; enacted feveral excellent laws, fome of which are 



extant 5 and it is upon record that he once dif- 
milfed a- judge, who had been guilty of a per- 

’ verfion of juftice. Thcfe are circumftances nccef- 
lary to mention, becaufe the light as well as the 
{bade Ihould be expofed in every picture. 
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EDMUND II. 






furnamed Ironside. 



Edmund on the death of his father is crowned king ef England. Marches againfl the Danes, and 
feveral battles take place with various fuccefs. Engages Canute in Jingle combat , the iffue of which 
is to divide the kingdom b etwecen them. Edmund , at the hijiigation of the traitor Edric, is 

affaffmated 



A. D. tT\ N the death of Ethelred the fovereign 
1016. power devolved on his fon Edmund, 

who, from his diftinguilhed valour, obtained the 
furname of Ironfide. He was proclaimed king at 
London am id It the univerfal acclamations of the 
principal citizens, and inverted with the regal dig- 
nity by Livignus archbifhop of Canterbury, 

But" Edmund had little reafon to export any 
quietude in the feat of royalty. He had to con- 
tend with a moft formidable rival in the perfon of 
Canute, who was then at the head of the Danifh 
troops at Southampton, to which place many of 
the nobility and clergy had repaired, and not only 
chofe him king, but alfo folemnly renounced the 
race of Ethelred. 

In the mean time Edmund, leaving a ftrong 
garrifon in London, proceeded into Weflcx, the 
patrimonial kingdom of his family, where the in- 
habitants proclaimed him their legal fovereign ; 
and fo attached were they to his incerert that he 
foon railed a very powerful army, with which he 
determined to march immediately again ft the in- 
vader of his country. 

While Edmund was in We flex* Canute reiblved 
to lay liege to London, and having failed up the 
river, landed his troops at Greenwich, and marched 
dtreftly to invert: the city. But he found much 
greater oppofition than he expefted, and was con- 
vinced that tuilefs fome expedient could be pro- 
jected for preventing relief being brought to the 
befieged, all his efforts would prove in vain. To 
effe£t this he had recourfe to the flratagem of al- 
tering the current of the river by cutting a new 
channel on the Surry fide, having done which, he 
drew up fome of his Ihips above the bridge, and 
thereby cut off all communication with the citi- 
zens from the weftern and fouthern parts of the 
capital. He now prefled the fiege with the ut- 
mofl vigour j but the Londoners defended the 
place with fuch obftinacy, and made fo many luo 
cefsftil lallies, that Canute gave up all hopes of 
fuccefs, and, withdrawing his forces, marched into 
We flex. 

At the time Canute abandoned this enterprise, 
Kdimind was advancing with all expedition to the 
relief of his capital ; and the two armies meeting 
at Pennc in SomerlVtlhire, a defperate battle en- 
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lued, in which Edmund proved victorious, and 
Canute was obliged to retire with great lofs. 

Canute having recruited his forces, again ad- 
vanced againfl: Edmund, and the two armies met 
at a place called Sceorftan, on the borders of 
Glouccftcrfhire. The battle was maintained with 
great obfiinacy on both fides till night put an end 
to the conteft. But as foon as morning appeared 
it was renewed with double fury, and victory ho- 
vered over the ftandard of Edmund, when the 
traitor Edric, (who commanded a large body of 
Canute's forces) by a ftratagem, changed the for- 
tune of the day. He cut off the head of one 
Qfmar, whofe countenance greatly refembled that 
of Edmund, and fixing it on the point of a lpear 
carried it through the ranks in triumph, calling 
out to the Englilh, “ Behold the head of your 
king! Edmund is no more !” This ftratagem had 
lb far the intended effeft as to throw the Englilh 
into the utmoft confufion, andEdmundwas obliged 
to raife his helmet before he could convince them 
of ^ the deception ; but he coukl not, with all his 
efforts, regain the advantage he had loft. The 
victory was again doubtful, and fo continued till 
night put an end to the conteft. 

Edmund, far from being difeouraged, deter- 
mined to renew the fight the enfuing morning; 
but die firrt blufhes 

that no enemy was near, Canute having 
night retreated with his army from the field ol 
battle. 

1 he traitor Edric, having failed in his late 
ftratagem, now hit upon another for ruining Ed- 
mund. He went to the king’s camp, and, with 
all the maiks of fincere contrition, implored hi$ 
pardon, promillng in future to lbrve his country 

with as much zeal and vigilance as he had hitherto 
ferved its enemies. 
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of die dawn convinced him 

in the 



Edmund was too fufceptible 
of companion : he behaved the traitor’s repen- 
tance to be real, again admitted him into favour, 
and gave, him a principal command in his army* 
Sneed s* for fome time, attended the ftandards, 
of Edmund : feveral parties of the Danes were de • 
feated, till at length Canute determined to rifle, his 
fortune on one decifive battle. In confequence of 
this the two armies met, and Edmund attacked the 
enemy with fuch impetuous fury, that they mull 

have 
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have been totally defeated, had it not been for 
the treachery of Edric, who, inftead of charging 
the Danifh army, fled with the forces under his 
command from the field of battle. This incident 
threw the Englifh into the utmoft confufion ; 
and Edmund, after lofing great numbers of his 
men, was compelled to retreat. 

But this misfortune did not damp the fpirits of 
the intrepid Edmund. He applied himfelf, with 
the utmoft alacrity, to recruit his forces, and foon 
found himfelf at the head of an army fufficient to 
difpute the palm of victory with the enemy. Ca- 
nute was aftonilhed to fee Edmund again approach- 
ing, and was alarmed for the coniequences. He 
had purchafed the laft victory with the blood of 
many of his belt officers, and even owed his fuc- 
cefs to treachery. He, however, led his .forces 
againft the Englifh, and both armies drew up in 
order of battle, in which ftate they continued for 
fome time without either one or other giving the 
.fignal' to, engage. During this interval of inac- 
tion, an officer in the Englifh qrmy advanced, 
and, in a florid fpeech, difplayed the great diftrefs 
which the war had brought upon the innocent in- 
habitants ; and at the fame time obferved, that as 
the two kings were equal in- regard to pepfonal 
courage) it would be an act of humanity for the 
two leaders to put a final period to their quarrel 
by fingle combat, adding, that the vi.dtor fhould 
be acknowledged fovereign by both armies. 

This propolal met with univerfal approbation, 
in confequence of which the two leaders retired 
to the ifle of Alney formed by the Severn, their 
troops lining the banks of the ftream, and impa- 
tiently waiting the event of a combat, - which was 
to decide the fate of the kingdom. The conteft 
lafted for fome time with equal courage on both 
fides, when Canute, finding himfelf likely to be 
Overpowered by the. fupe'rior ftrength and agility 
qf Edmund, propofed making a divifion of the 
kingdom, and terminating their quarrel by an a£t 
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* ^ 
The generous Edmund 
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of mutual friendiliip. 

(who was more defirous of healing the wounds of 
his bleeding country than of being placed rn the 
feat of power) readily liftened to the propofal, in 
confequence of which the two princes threw away 
their fwords, and cordially embraced each other* 
to the great fatisfadtion of both armies, who gave 
a general ftiout of undiffembled joy; Having 
made a mutual interchange of armour, in token 
of amity, the treaty was formally' concluded,, by 
which it was ftipulated, that all the nbrthern parts 
of the kingdom fhould be ceded to Canute, and 
that Edmund fhould preferve the reft, with the 
title of fuprenie king of England. 

In confequence of this treaty both armies were 
immediately difbanded, and the Englifh now flat- 
tered themfelyes that a final period was. put to their 
diftrefs : that difeord would be fuccceded by har- 
mony, and the noify terrors of war give place to 
the calm pleafures of domeftic peace., But all 
their hopes were blafied by means of the trea- 
cherous Edric, who, fearful that Edmund would 

9 * 

call him to an account for his perfidy^ hired two 
ruffians to affaflinate him, which horrid deed, was 
committed at Oxford, after he had held the feep- 
ter little ynore than nine months^ And thus did 
the brave Edmund fall a viflim to the treachery 
of one of the molt execrable villains that ever 
difgraced human nature. 

From the fhort reign of this prinee, .and the 
number of events that took place during thepime, 
his virtues could not .be fufficiently displayed to 
form a proper idea of his charaderv It may, 
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however, be faid with juftice, that hfcwas courage- 
ous and benevolent ; intrepid in danger, and pa- 
tient in adverfity. Ele was a friend to the brave, 
friend to the virtuous and a friend to his 



country. 

Edmund left two Ions,- namely, Edmund and 
Edward, neither of whom fu'cceeded to the throne. 
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CANUTE the Great* 
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Canute is crowned king of England. Banifhes the two Jons, of Edmunds Puts to death the traitor 
Edric . Marries Emma , ffter to the duke of Normandy , Goes over to Denmark i Reduces Norway, 

, Makes a pilgrimage to Rome . Returns , and obliges Duncan , grandfon to the king of Scotland to 
fay, him homage. Elis death and character. * ■ ■ • 
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S foon as Canute was informed of the 
1017. ± JL death of Edmund (which information 

he received from the mouth of the treacherous 
Edric) he immediately repaired to London, and 
convening an a (Terribly of the nobles and reprefen- 
tatives of the people, produced witneffes, fuborned 
for the purpofej to declare, that, in the late treaty 
between the two kings jt was ftipulated, that, in 
■ cafe of the demife of either party, the furvivor 
fhould inherit his poffeffions, to the total exclu- 
sion of his iffue, and other heirs. . The members 
were aflonifhed at this unexpected claim, but not 

being able to difpute the matter with a prince, j Agatha, daughter of Elenry II. emperor of Ger 
who had a numerous and well-difciplined army many, by whom he hadEdg-.r Atheling, and Mar- 



equitable right, yet he was exceeding uneafy con- 
cerning Edward and Edmund, the' fons of the late 
king. To remove his fears on this head, he fent 
the young. princes t6 the king of Sweden his ally* 
j whom he entreated to put them to death: = But the 
Swedifh .monarch, fhocked at this inhuman Te- 
queft, and at the fame time afraid of the tefent- 
ment of Canute, lent them to Solomon, king of 
Hungary* who* to his honour, cordially received 
the unfortunate exiles, and gave them ail educa- 
tion fuitable to their birth. Edimind, the el deft, 
died foon after, but his brother Edward married 



ready to obey his nod, they unanimoufly fwore 
allegiance to Canute, who was immediately pro- 
claimed king of England* and fhortly after crowned 
with .great pomp and magnificence. •• * 

But though Canute had thus obtained the Eng^ 

Jjfh crown, tp which he, had neither lineal nor 



garet, afterwards queen of Scotland. 

. The removal of- the two princes was far from- 
fatisfying Canute, who next proceeded to put to 
.'death fome noblemen, whom he knew to be ftill 
attached to the race of their antient kings. 'The 
traitor ’Edric. was likewife put to death. He had 

the 
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the afluratice to reproach Canute with ingratitude, 
and complained that the rewards he had received 
were inadequate to his pad iervices. Provoked 
at his infolence, and de telling his elm rafter, Ca- 
nute immediately ordered him to be beheaded, 
and his body thrown into the Thames. 

But there were ft ill other objefts who difturbed 
the repofe of Canute. Theie were Alfred and 
Edward, the ions of Ethekcd, who were now 
grown up to mens eftate, and remained in the 
court of Richard 1 !, duke of Normandy, who 
might, as- Canute juftly feared, endeavour to place 
one of them on the Englifh th.rone. T o avert 
this funmifed evil, Canute determined to fecure 
the alliance of Richard. He accordingly fent a 
fplendid embaffy to him, requeuing Iris lifter in 
marriage, and offering his own fitter Hell ritha to 
the Norman prince. Thefe propofals were readily 
accepted by Richard, the double nuptials cele- 
brated with great pomp, and a fol-id friendfhip 

formed between the two princes. 

A. D. 10x8. The wars of Canute had ex- 
haufted his trealury, and in order to pay off the 
arrears of his army, he laid a tax of 82,oool. upon 
the nation, 15,000k of which was paid by the 
citizens of London. The chearfulnels with which 
the Englifh railed this money fo plealed Canute, 
that he convened an affembly of the [fates at Ox- 
ford, where he patted an ad to incorporate the 
Englifh and Danes as one people, and rc-ettablifh- 
ed lever al of the mod popular laws of Edgar and 
Edward the Elder. He likewife enaded, That 
no market, fairs or afiemblies fliould be held on 
Sundays ; and that all Chriftians fhould receive 
the facrament at leatt three times in the year. 

A. D. 1019. Canute, being now fully lecured 
on the Englifh throne, turned his attention to 
the affairs of his own country, which was then- in 
great danger from the Vandals,, who had defeated 
the Danes in feveral engagements. He therefore 
went over to Denmark with a confiderable army, 
one half of which was comprifcd of Englifh un- 
der the command of Godwin, earl of Kent. 
Having landed his forces he marched with all ex- 
pedition towards the enemy, with whom, in the 
eourie of feveral days, he came up towards fun- 
fet. The day being lb’ far declined he thought 
proper to encamp his army, defigning to engage 
the enemy early the en fuing morning. But in this 
he was difappointed by means of earl Godwin,' 
who, being determined to fignalxze himielf, fecretly 
drew off his Englifh forces in the night, and march- 
ing as privately as poflible to the enemy’s camp, at- 
tacked them with inch impetuofity that they were 
totally routed, and the greater part cm to pieces. 
This gallant aft ion fo pleafed Canute, that he gave 
Godwin his fitter Thyrfa in marriage, and ever 
after diftinguifhed him with peculiar marks of 
affeflion, 

A. D. 1020, The war being terminated in 
Denmark, Canute returned to England, whither 
he had no looner arrived than he removed every 
officer who had been guilty of oppreflion during 
his ablence, particularly the dukes of Eaft-Anglu 
and Nonhumberland, whom he banifhed the king- 
dom. Thefe adts of juttice greatly increas'd the 
efteem the Englifh had already conceived for 
him, and to win their affeftions flill farther, he 
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appeared to be deeply penetrated with grief on 
account of the great multitudes of people, who had- 
fallen victims to his ambition. To make feme- 
atonement he built a church at Afhdown, on the 
ipot where he fought a bloody battle with Ed-. 



mund ; and founded chauntries In thole places 
where any (laughter had been made of the Eno 

lifh. 

In Lhis manner Canute fpent his time for 
about eight years, when he formed the defign of 
making himielf matter of Norway. Olave, the 
king of that country had long laboured to reltrain 
the ferocity of his iubjefts, and render their lives 
conformable to the precepts of religion. But thefe 
rettraints v/ere odious to the Norwegians, and they 
determined to dethrone him. Canute, taking ad- 
vantage of thefe divifions, landed in Norway at the 
head of a powerful army, drove Olave from the 
throne, and was crowned king ; fo that being now 
poffelfed of three great kingdoms, he became the 
moll powerful prince in Europe. 

A. D. 1029. Canute, on his return to Eng- 
land, dedicated his whole time to what was then 
confidered as the nobleft ads of piety, namely, 
the founding of churches and monatteries. He 
granted a charter to the celebrated monattery of 
St. Edmundfbury, by which all lands and privi- 
leges were confirmed. Lie likewife gave the pro- 
fits of the port of Sandwich to Chrift-church in 
Canterbury, and founded a monattery of Benedic- 
tine monks in Norfolk. 

A. D. 1032. In the beginning of this year, 
Canute made a pilgrimage to Rome, where he 
prefented large donations to the churches, and con- 
firmed whatever his predeceffors had done in fa- 
vour of the Englifh college in that city. He like- 
wife procured various privileges for the churches 
in England, and engaged all the princes through 
whofe dominions he palled, to exempt the Englifh 
pilgrims and merchants from all tolls and duties 
which had been before exacted from them. 

Canute, on his return to England,. was received 
by his fubjefts with the utmoft demonftrations of 
joy ; and indeed he juftly deferved this teftimony of 
their affeflron. He enforced all the laws which 
had been made by his predeceffors, particularly 
thofe of Eihelred; added feyeral new ones adapted 
to the times, and took every method he could pro- 
ject for promoting the welfare and liappinels of 
his people. 

-A* D.-1033, But while Canute was employed 
in cultivating the arts of peace among his lub- 
jects, his attention was called off to lupport the 
dignity of his- crown. Duncan, grandfon to Mal- 
colm king of ~ Scotland, being in pofleffion of 
.Cumberland, refufed to do homage to Canute for 
that fief, laying, it was due only to inch kings as 
were natives of England. Provoked at this info- 
lence of a Scottifb prince, Canute marched at the 
head of .a powerful army to reduce him to obe- 
dience ; but by the interpolation of the prelates 
and nobility of both kingdoms, a peace was con- 
cluded, Duncan agreeing to pay homage to Ca- 
nute, as alfo to the future kings of 'England. 



A. D. 1034A .Canute* from his eonduft, and 
the great power of which he was poffefled, be- 
1 came the adulation of his fubjefts, and his cour- 
tiers would 'frequently flatter him in fuch a man- 
ner as if they had thought him more than mor- 
tal. This was highly difpleafmg to Canute, who 
relolved to check them ‘for fuch abfurd conduct, 
and to point out to them the limited authority 
of earthly monarchs. * Accordingly, one day when 
his courtiers were carrying their flatteries to an 
’ unbounded height/ 'Canute, who then kept his 1 
court at Southampton, led them to the feli-fide, 
and ordering a chair to be placed oh the beach 
near the furfoce of the tide, which was then -flow- 
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4 iig* he fat himfelf down, and, with a majefiic tone 
of voice, thus addreffed himfelf to the water : 
Thou, O fea, art a part of my dominions, and 
the land whereon I fit is mine. I therefore 
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charge thee not to encroach any farther on my 
land, nor prefume to wet the feet of thy fove- 
reign.” But the fea continued its uftial courfe, 
_ and waftied him with its billows : upon which Ca- 
nute, rifmgfrom his feat, and turning to his cour- 
'tiers, faid, cc Behold the narrow limits of mortal 
~ tc power ! the fceptered hand of human greatnefs 
exerts its force in vain. The fea rolls on in con- 
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tempt of its authority : the operations of nature 
“ make no diftinftion between the monarch and the 
fiave. Learn then, from this example, to let 
proper bounds to flattery; and remember, that 
He only deferves unlimited praifes who holds 
in his hands the powers of nature, and whofe 
voice both the winds and the fea obey.” It is 
faid, that Canute would never after wear his crown, 
but ordered it to be placed on the head of the cruci- 
fix in the cathedral of Winchefter. 

A. D. 1036. Canute fpertt the remainder of his 
days in a£ts of piety and devotion, and at length 
®paid the debt of nature at Shaftefbury, on the iath 
i>£ November, and was interred in the old monai- 
tery- at Winchefter. He left by his firft wife two 



draw it in general terms. 



fons* namely, Sweyn and Harold f and by Emma, 
his fecond wife, another fon called Hardicanute, 
and a daughter named Gunilda, who was married 

to Henry III. emperor of Germany. 

With refpedl: to the character of Canute* it is 
fo inconfiftent with itlelf that it is impofllble to 

We mull: therefore* to 
do him juftice, trace his actions, and characterize 
him differently at different periods. His youth was' 
marked with blood and cruelty *. his age with piety 
and devotion. He facrificed every thing in the 
morning of his reign to ambition ; in the evening, 
to afts of benevolence and piety. The icepter was 
at firft the rod of tyranny : atlaft the index of mer- 
cy. No monarch ever raifed popular odium fo 
high, or allayed it fo effedhially. He was a. great 
general, a confummate ftatefman, and a wife legif- 
lator. When age had foftened the paffions of 
youth, and the precepts of religion had erafed the 
impreffions of a ferocious education, Canute be- 
came a molt excellent prince ; and the virtues he 
pradtifed during the peaceable time of his admi- 
niftration, gave him a much better claim to the 
title of Great than all his vidtories. In ftiort, his 
condudt during the latter part of his reign, totally 
obliterated his vices at the beginning, and he lived 
beloved, and died lamented. 
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Harold y afteY fome difturbaticcs relative to the juccejjon , is crowned king of England. Forms a conjpiracy , 



’in conjunction with Godwin , earl of Ken /, for dejlroying the two Jons of Ethelred, 
his JubjeCls. His death and character * 



Incurs the hatred of 
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L D. ^"AANUTE, foifie time before his death, 
! IQ 36. V_>4 made a will, by which he appointed 
his fon Hardicanute to the throne of Denmark, 
.and Sweyn to that of Norway, leaving the crown 
of England to Harold. But this was contrary to 
the treaty made between him and Richard duke of 
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andy at the time of his marriage with Emma, 
:iwhich it was ftipulated that, the crown fhould 
^fettled on the iffue of fuch marriage* In con- 
fe.quence of this a great diffention took place among 
,the people, the Englifh declaring forHardicanute, 
and the Danes for Harold. At length, however, 
the difpate was terminated by a general affembly 
of the ftafes, in which it was agreed that the king- 
dom fhould be divided between them. Accord- 
ingly, all the country on the north fide of the 
Thames was allotted to Harold,, and the reft of the 
kingdom to Hardicanute. But. as the latter was 
then in Denmark, it was ftipulated,’ ; that Emma, 
the queen-mother, affifted by ear! Godwin, fhould 
govern his part of the kingdom during his abfence. 

But this divifion of the. kingdom was far from 
being agreeable to Harold, who refolved, if poffible, 

to make himfelf. matter of the. whole. He knew 

. ^ • 

that Godwin was the only perfon capable of fruf- 
trating his defigns, and took an effeftual method 
to gain him over to his in te reft'. , Avarice was the 
ruling paftion of that powerful nobleman, and Ha- 
rold determined to gratify it. He accordingly 
fcized the treafures of his father Canute, and giving 
the greater part to Godwin, he abandoned the in- 
tereft of Hardicanute, and embracing that of his 
rival, Harold was declared king of England. 

This was a mortifying ftroke to Emma, who now 
formed a fcheme for obtaining the throne for one 

No. 9* ' 
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of her two fons by Ethelred, namely; Alfred or 
Edward, who were then at the court of Normandy. 
But to prevent any fufpicion of her defigns, fhe 
appeared perfedtly fatisfkd with her fituation, and 
dedicated her time .to afts.of piety and devotion. 

. The firft ftep Emma took towards facilitating 
her intentions was> to requeft of Harold that her 
fons might be permitted to viftt her, which being 
readily granted, fhe wrote, a letter to . Normandy, 
and they immediately embarked, with proper re- 
tinues, for England. But they had no foonerar- 
rived than Godwin, judging; the true intent of 
their viftt, hinted his fufpicions to Harold, who 
feemed greatly alarmed, and readily complied with 
a propofal made. by. Godwin, to get them, into their 
hands, and put them to death.. , ; 

Emma, being apprehenfive left fome evil-defign 
might be formed againft her fons, never permitted 
them to be bothablent at. the fame time; for while 
one was paying his vifits to the nobility, fhe care- 
fully kept the other at home. At length Harold 
took the opportunity of inviting both princes to 
fpend fome days at his court- This was a very difa- 
greeable circumftance to Emma, who, however, 
made an excufe for keeping Edward with her, and 
fending Alfred only, Godwin went to meet .the 
young prince and hi.s train on the road to London, 
and paid him fuch an apparent refpedt that his Nor- 
man attendants were highly delighted; but on a 
fudden they were flopped at Guildford-caftle, and 
compelled to enter, under pretence of taking fome 
refrelhment. Their fears did but anticipate their 
fate; for the <?yes of young Alfred were. put out, 
and all his attendants cruelly murdered. . The un- 
iiapp) prince was fent.to-the m on a fiery of Ely, 
A a ‘ . , ' where 
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where he foon after died ; but whether of grief or 
feme farther violence 35 unknown. In coniequence 
of this treacherous act, Edward haftily quitted the 
kingdom, and fled to Normandy ; and Emma, be- 
ino- ordered to leave the country, retired to the 
court of Baldwin, earl of Flanders, who received 
her with great cordiality, and affigned Bruges ror 

the place of her relldence. _ 

A. D. 1038. Harold was now fully eltablilh ed 
on the throne of England, and to prevent any 
attempts that might be made to his prejudice 
in future, he fitted out a powerful fleet for the pro- 
teftion of his coafts, to iupport which he laid a 
heavy tax on his fubjects. But the peoplepaid this 
tax with great regret, becaufe they conceived it 
was principally intended to oppoie the attempts of 
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Edward, whom they deemed the lawful heir to the 
throne. 

A. D. 1040. The natural tyranny of Harold, 
and his frequent a£b of cruelty, procured him the 
hatred of hjs fubje&s ; and he would certainly have 
been dethroned had not death fuddenly taken him 
off on the 18th of May, to the great fatisfadtioa 

of the principal part of his fubjefts. 

Harold had not the leaft pretenfions to any of 
the good qualities . of his father. He was head- 
tlrong, brutal and cruel, paying no regard to mo- 
rality or the principles of piety. His vices have 
been handed down to us in the mo ft odious colours; 
but his virtues, if he had any, are buried in oblivion. 
He was furnamed Barefoot , from the amazing ra- 
pidity with which he walked, and in which he is 
laid not to have had any equal. 
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Hardicanute afeendsthe throne of England . 
the 5 Thames . Aits with great cruelly to 
death . .... 



Orders the. body of his brother to be taken up , and thrown into 
his Jubjcfts. Is guilty of intemperance , which occafions his 
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S fo'ori 'as Hardicanute heard of the 
death of Harold he immediately era 



barked for England; and landed at Sandwich on 
the 13th of June, amidft the tiniverfal acclamations 
of the people. .The Englifh. and Danes vied with 
each other who fhould evince the moft profound 
relpedt for. their new fovereign, whofe proper name 
-was Canute $ but lie acquired , the appellation of 
Hardy from the uncommon ftrength of his conlli- 
tution. 

■ The Englilh promifed theinfelves great happinefs 
under the reign of this prince j but they loan found 
themfelves miftalcen, for no looner was he placed 
.on the throne, l than he committed an act fhocking 
to humanity. "-He ordered' the - dead body of his 
brother Harold to be dug up, the head .cut off, and 
the carcale thrown into the Thames. Thefe or- 
ders were ftridtly obeyed, but. the body, being af- 
terwards found by- lb me fifhermen, was delivered 
■to the. -Danes, who* buried it in the church of.. St. 
Clement Danes .in the Strand. The king,, being 
informed of this, ^ordered it to be. a fecondrtime 
'dug up, and call again into the river 5, but being 
afterwards found once more, it was carried privately 
to Weitminfter, and there interred.-— ■ - Tang 
T he next a£t that marked the charafter of this 
prince was, the impofition of a- heavy tax on his 
iubjefls, for defraying the; expence of the navy 
that had brought him to England ; a circiunflande 
the more cruel, as the kingdom was at that time 
threatened with a famine. So un timed a tax pro- 
duced univerfal dilcontent throughout the .na- 
tion^ and at' • Worcefter two perfons 1 were killed 
who were employed to colled! it.. This circum- 
ftanqe fa enraged the king, that he fent Godwin, 
and two other noblemen, with a body- of forces, 
againft Worcefter, who fir ft plundered, and then 
reduced the city to allies, ,i * . 1 • ; •• • 



A,D. 1041. In the beginning of this year Ed- 
ward, the Ion of Emma, left Normandy, and came 
to England, in order to learn the manners of 3 
people whom he hoped, lome time or other, to pre- 
lideover. Edward met with a very welcome re- 
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ception, and it was not long before he demanded 
juftice againft Godwin, (as fuppofed at the infti- 
gation of. his mother) for being concerned in the 

murder of his brother Alfred. The -accufer was 

! * • 

the archbilhop of York, and the king did not feem 
to have' any objedtion to bringing the offender to 
trial; but .Godwin, who well knew the difpofition 
.of the king, made a well-tided appeal to his ava* 
rice; for foon after he was cited toanfwerthe charge, 
he lent. .the ldnga magnificent prefent of a fuperb 
galley, carved", and gilt in a very curious, manner; 
and rowed by eighty men, each of whom wore a 
golden bracelet on his arm of the weight of fixteen 
ounces, This.fplenclid bribe anfwered thepropofed 
end.;- the earl was permitted to exculpate himfelf 
upon oath, nor did heinake airy - fcruple to fweai'; 
.that he Had no concern ih'the'death of Alfred. ; 

A. D. 1042..: The great partiality* fhewn by 
Hardicanute to the Danes rendered him univer- 
1 Ml y hated, by .the- (Englilh,. whom he fo opprefled 
that they had realon to confider him more as an 
many than a king. ' But -fortunately for them he 
did not long wield the deep ter. Fie fell a. martyr 
to the vices of lus countrymen, namely, drunken- 
nefs: and gluttony ; for being . at Hambech celebra- 
ting the nuptials of a, Danilh nobleman, ire drank 
to iueh excels that it terminated his life on the 
1 8th; of; "June, -'after-, an inglorious reign of only 
two 'years. .The Englilh,-: in- derifion to his me- 
mory, ruled- tq. commemorate the day of his death 
as an holiday , and to dililnguilh. it by the name of 

I log- W ed n c fd ay , in allufion to the immoderate 

luxury ot this prince, whofe pakvee was* one con- 
tinued l’cene of. gluttony and dmnkennds. 

-A' . . " CHAP. 



j. * Itisfaid, that in confequcrice of the king’s great partia- 
lity to the Danes, they became fo in folent during his reign, 
that if an Englifhman, met a Dane on a bridge, he was obliged 
to wait in a fubmiffive pofhtre till the other had paiTedlmn.' 
And we are farther cold, that the cujfom of pledging each 
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other when, we drink had its rife, at this period ; becaufe 

frequently 1 f ah. F.iig-liilimen while drinkinj 

that no oneehofi to drink in the pi donee of a Dane, wit 

another perfon pledging himfelf for his perforial fcewrity. 
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fumamed the Confessor. 
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Begins his reign with 



Edward , by the tnterefi of. earl Godwin , ri elected king , and crowned at Winchefier . 

aEts of cruelty to his mother . Shews a partial attachment to the Normans > Quarrels with earl God- 
win > and banijhes him the kingdom. . /ibolifbes the ' tax called Dane-gelt, Receives a vifit-from William 
duke of Normandy . Jj reconciled Jo earl Godwin . Ajfifts Malcolm king, of Scotland in the recovery of 
• Ms dominions. Shields a difiurbance among the Weljh. Privately appoints William duke of Normandy 
his Juccejjor . Rebuilds the abbey at V/ eftminftcr. His death . and character* 
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T the time of Hardicanute’s death, Ed- 
ward, the fon of Ethelred IL by 



Emma, was the only perfon in the kingdom who 



had any kind of pretenfion to the crown of Eng- 
land, and indeed the only one -whom the Englifh 
wifhed to be their fovereign. But Edward was 
fearful of meeting with feme difficulties from 
Sweyn, the fon of Canute, who was then in Nor- 
way. To avoid this he Iblicited the protection of 
earl Godwin, the molt powerful man in the king- 
dom y and though it was but a few months before 
that Edward demanded legal juftice againft him, 
yet the earl promifed to eipoufe his caufe, on con- 
dition of his i wearing to marry 

Edith a. 



his daughter 

CD 



This being agreed to by Edward) the earl im- 
mediately fummoned a convention of the nobles 
for the eleftion of a kins ; who 



being 



met, he 

expatiated on the miferies the kingdom had fuf- 
fered from the Danes, and then, taking the prince 
by the hand, addreffed them in words to this ef- 
fect : cc Behold your king !. this is prince Edward, 

nd 
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the fon- of king Ethelred and queen Emma, 
to him I pay my allegiance.” In confequence of 
this Edward was unanimoufly elected king, though 
the ceremony of his coronation, on account of a 
dearth which then prevailed, was poftponed till the . 
enfuing year, when it was folemnized with great 
pomp at Winchefter. 

A. D. 1043. Edward began, his reign with an 
aft which was far from being to his credi t either as 
a man or a king. Fie fir ft feized all the lands 
held by his mother from the crown, after which he 
repaired to Winchefter, and Stripping her of all 
her treafures and eft eft s, left her only a very mo- 
derate penfion fpr her fubliftence. Not fatislled 
with this, he foon after accufed her of a criminal 

' f . • » • * • • r 

correfpondencc with Alwin, bilhop of Winchefter. 
Her oftenftble impeacher was Robert the. Norman, 
who was afterwards archbifhop of Canterbury $ but 
he not having any evidence to make good his alle- 
gations^ infilled upon her undergoing the fire or- 
deal, in order to purge herfelf from the imputa- 
tion. This being accepted by Emma, fhe walked 
blindfold over nine red-hot plough-fliares without 
receiving the leaft injury, to, the great confufion 
of her accufers, and the aftonifhment of the {pec-., 
tators.t 

h \ 1 * 

A. D. 1044. Edward was now alarmed at re- 
ceiving intelligence that Sweyn, king of Den- 
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# # Edward is faid to have taken his furname from his great 
jdfcty ? hut how far he merited that epithet will be found in the 
feepuit His canonization as a faint did not take place lili 
many years after hi i death, when pope Alexander II f. gave 
hi hi the dilfingui filed title of ConfeiTor. 

f Many modes of trial, equally lingular with this, are, at 
WS day, life d in various Countries, particularly in Africa, 
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mark, the fon of Canute the Great, was making 
preparations for invading England, in order toaf- 
iert his right to the crown, On this .important be- 

• -i" 

cafion earl Godwin added with great fpirit and di- 

: he put the Englifh fleet upon a reipe£t- 
able footing, ordered thirty-five fail of large fhips 
to rendezvous at Sandwich, and, even perfuaded 
Edward (who was one of the- moll unwarlil 
kings that ever fat upon a throne), to. repair ,on 
board, and- take upon himfelf the command. It was 
Godwin’s intent to prevent the Danes from land- 
ing by attacking, their fleet at fea$ but the expedi- 
tion was rendered abortive by an unexpected inci- 
dent, Sweyn, in (lead of invading England, being 
obliged to ft ay at home, in order to defend his own 
territories from the invafion .of Magnus, king of 
Norway, who- had entered his dominions with a 
formidable army. - 

J - 

All danger being now over,- and England hap- 
pily enjoyingpeaee,.Edward determined to fulfil 
his promife made, to earl Godwin, and accordingly- 
married his daughter Editha : but the marriage 
was never confummated, though flie was equally 
diftinguiJhed for the beauty of her perlon, and the 
graces of .her mind, 

A. D. 1045. At this time the Englifh coafts 
were greatly infeiled by Daniih pirates, and twenty- 
five fail of their vefiels arriving at Sandwich, the 
terrors - of . the Englifh began afrefli; for the pi- 
rates not only plundered the country, but even 
feized on fome of the inhabitants, whom they car- 
ried abroad, and fold as, flaves : but earl Godwin, 
with the dukes Leofric and Si ward, foon took fuch 
fteps as fecured the people on the coaft from any 
farther danger. . 

' * O 

After this a variety of incidents rapidly followed 
each other, to produce .a rupture between the king 
and Godwin. Sweyn, one of the earl’s fons, hav- 
ing carried; off and debauched the abbefs of Leo- 
minder in Herefordfhire,. was banifhed the king- 
dom j. on which he retired to Denmark, and fitting 
out a fleet of fliips committed feveral outrages on 
the Englifh coafts!. . Fie afterwards murdered earl 
Bearn, who had kindly undertaken to procure his 
pardon from Edward, Thefe enormous 'crimes 
rendered him rather: an .objedt of deteftation than 
of mercy 5 but the. great power of his father, joined 
with • the intereft of feveral of the : prelates and 
principal nobility, procured . his pardon, and he 
returned to ; England; . . ' . 

A.D, 
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whersperfens are tried by means of a liquor called Bonds, 
which the criminal is obliged to drink." If he is fo far ine- 
briated as to fall down in a date of infenfibility, he is pro- 
nounced guilty, aud immediately dragged to execution ; but- 
if, after drinking, he is capable of handing up light, he is de- 
clared innocent. 
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A . D. 1046. The people in general were highly 
pleafed with the conduct of Edward on this occa- 
fion ; but he foon forfeited their efteem by the 
great attention he paid to foreigners. Being edu- 
cated at the court of Normandy, he had formed 
ftrong attachments to the manners and cuftoms pe- 
culiar to that country. In confequence of this his 
court was filled with Normans, on whom were be- 
llowed the principal polls of honour and profit both 
in church and flate ; and their interefl was loon fo 
great that no favour was to be obtained from Ed- 
ward but by their intercefilon.' Godwin perceived 
their influence and was alarmed- for the conie- 
quence. He remonftrated with the king on the 
impropriety of his conduit, but in vain * Edward 
continued firm to his attachments,- which fo irri- 
tated Godwin that he determined to take the ftrit 
favourable opportunity of fhewing his relent- 
ment. 

Nor was it long before an opportunity offered, 

Euftace, count of Boulogne, having paid a vifit to 
the king, let out for Dover on- his return to his 
own dominions. One of his- fervants, who was 
lent before to provide lodgings in the town, be- 
having in a very infolent manner, a fray endued, in 
which the fervant loft his life. Exafperated at this 
Eudlace and his attendants broke open the houie 
where the fray happened, the mailer of which fell 
a victim to 1 -vis refemment. The town was now 
alarmed, and a general fray took place, in which 
twenty of the inhabitants were killed,, and nine- 
teen of the count’s fervants. After the fray was 
over Euftace returned to Edward, and demanded 
juftice ; upon which the king, allowing the vali- 
dity of his claim, ordered Godwin, who was then 
governor of Dover, to march immediately at the 
head of a body of troops, and challife the inhabi- 
tants. But Godwin peremptorily refufed to obey || fome depredations on the Englifh coalls, after 
the king’s orders. 



the council, and they refuting to obey the fum* 
mons, he banilhed them the kingdom. Godwin 
himfelf retired to the court of Baldwin carl of 
Flanders, and his fon Harold went to Ireland, 
But Edward’s refentment did not flop here: he 
file wed it in a confpicuous manner to his amiable 
confort, the daughter of Godwin, whom he (tripped 
of every thing valuable, and then immured Iicf 
within the walls of a monaftery. 

A. D. 1050. Edward having, by his ftrong at- 
tachment to foreigners, incurred the general hatred 
of the Englifh, determined now to do fomething 
that might gain their affections. The tax, known 
by the name of Danegelt, had long been a very- 
heavy burthen to them. The reafons which origi- 
nally rendered it neceffary had ceafed for many 
years, but the imped was ftill continued. Ed- 
ward, therefore, perfuaded that he could not per- 
form an affion more acceptable to his people, to- 
tally abolilhed this tax, and diftributed all the 
furplus of what had been collected, which then 
remained in the treaiiiry, among the different dif- 



triifts from whence it had been gathered. 

A- D. 1051. In the beginning of this year 
William, duke of Normandy, paid a vifit to Ed- 
ward, and was received with the wanned marks 
of gratitude. He had protefted and fupported 
Edward in his exile, and merited a fui table return. 
The duke was highly fatisfied with his reception, 
and returned to Normandy, loaded with prefects. 
Soon after William’s departure Emma, the king’s 
mother, paid the debt of nature, and her remains 
were interred at Winchefter. 

A. D. 105a. During thefe transitions God- 
win had obtained from the earl of Flanders a pow- 
erful fquadron, and being joined by his fon Harold 
with another Beer from Ireland, they committed 



He boldly told him that, as which they failed up the river Thames, and ad- 



Though Edward did not think 



earl of Kent, it was his duty to protefl the very 
people he was ordered to punilh : that the laws 
of. England did not admit of iubjefts being con- 
demned unheard ; and that the only method of 
adjulling the affair was by legal trial. 

Edward confidered the boldnefs of. Godwin as 
an iniult on majefty, and feverely reprimanded 
him for his difobedience. But Godwin was not to 
be intimidated by the frowns of power : he re- 
fufed to obey the king’s orders, chufing rather 
to hazard his own lafety than in Aid puuifhment 
on the innocent, or facrifice the liberties of his 
country at the flirine of foreign infolence. 

A. D. 1048. 

proper to infift any farther on his orders being 
obeyed, yet he determined to punifh Godwin for 
his behaviour. Nor was it long before an oppor- 
tunity offered for executing his defign. The Wellli 
had made inroads into the Englifh territories, of 
which Sweyn, one of the earl’s fons, was gover- 
nor, who, with his father Godwin, railed a pow- 
erful army to oppofe them. Edward fummoned a 
meeting of the nobility at Gloucefter to enquire 
into the caufe of thele diforders, when it was re- 
presented by the enemies of Godwin, that he and 
his fon had been the aggrdfors. In confequence 
of this, Edward determined to wreak his vengeance 
not only on the earl but his his whole family ; and 
accordingly, having cited them to appear before 



* There are two accounts given of the immediate caufe of 
Gt cilia’s death. One is, that he died of an apople&ic fir ; 
and the other, that while the king- was fpeaking of his brother 



vancing near London, threw the inhabitants into 
the utmofl* confufion. The king feemed’ deter- 
mined to oppofe them with fuch fhips as co.uld be 
haftily got together; but. his council objected a- 
gainft this proceeding as bordering on rafhnefs, and 
advifed him to make ufe of more gentle methods 
to induce Godwin to return to his obedience. The 
earl, being informed of the fentiments of the coun- 
cil, lent a very humble meffage to Edward, pro- 
tefling, in the ftrongeft manner, that he had no 
other intention than that of fubmitting his adlions’ 
to a fair trial, nor wifhed for any thing more than 
that of being reftored to his honours and ellates. 
In confequence of this, and the powerful interceft 
fion of the nobility, Edward agreed to pardon 
Godwin, who accordingly gave hoftages for his 
future good behaviour; but Edward not thinking 
his own power fufficient to fecure them, they were 
lent to the court of Normandy. 

From this period the earl’s power and influence 
became much more confiderable than before; and 
thofe foreigners, who had long balked in the iun- 
iliine of royalty, were, by his means, banilhed 
the kingdom. But Godwin did not long furvive 
his reiteration. He was fuddenly deprived of the 
faculty of fpeech as he fat at dinner with the king? 
in which flate he continued for three days, and 
then expired’*, 

r > 

On 



Alfred, in terms reproachful to the earl, the latter wifhed a 
piece of bread he was about to fwallovv might be his lr.it if be 
was any way acceflarv to the death of that piince, and that he 

WAS 
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On the death of Godwin, his eldeft fon Harold, 
■who far furpaffed him in abilities, lucceeded to all 
his authority, and proved an equal fupport to the 
Englifh. agaiiift the Norman intereft. By his great 
affability and addrefs, -he gained the particular 
friendfliip of Edward, and both the nobility and 
people were firmly attached to his intereft. 

A. D. 1054. Peace and tranquillity now pre- 
vailed in England, but the kingdom of Scotland 
was involved in terror and confufion, owing to 
the ambition of Macbeth, who had driven Mal- 
colm from his dominions, and ufurped the fove- 
reignty. The unfortunate Malcolm applied to 
Edward for fupport agai'nft the tyrant of his coun- 
try; and that prince, thinking it a duty incumbent 
on kings to affift royalty in diftrefs, fent- 10,000 
men, under the command of 8iward, earl of 



Edward; being thus disappointed in his defign, 
turned his thoughts towards his kinfman William - 
duke of Normandy, who had fuffidently efta- 
blillied his reputation for prudence and intrepi- 
dity. Secrecy was abfolutely tie ceil ary to procure 
fuccefs, and it was- accordingly obferved with the ■ 
greateft caution, Edward, in ■ the raoft private 
manner, tranfmitted his defign to William, who 
received' the intelligence with pleafure, and ea- 
gerly embraced the flattering hopes of adorning' 



his brow with the Englifh diadem. 

A. D. 1058. Some time after this Harold re- 
quefted pernftffion of Edward to make a voyage 
to Normandy, in order to obtain the enlargement 
of his brother Ulnoth and his nephew Hacun, 
who had been delivered among the hoftages for 
the good behaviour of Godwin, but were ftill in 



Northumberland, to drive the ufurper from the confinement at that court. This requeft was ex- 
throne. • Siward, who was one of the moft intre- ceeding difagreeable to Edward, who, fearful that 



pid generals of the age, immediately joined his 
forces to thofe under the command of Mac- 



Harold might difeover what had pafFed between 
him and the duke, refufed to give his confent. 



duffy the Scottilh commander, and marched againft Harold, however, refolved to take that liberty 

^ ^ « A ■ A ^ ... • 



the rebels. A defperate battle enfued, in which 
Macbeth was totally defeated, and obliged to 
fly to the mountains for flicker ; and Malcolm 
was re-placecl on the Scottilh throne. Siward, 



which Edward- would not grant, and accordingly 
embarked for Normandy; -but. a violent ft.orm 
overtook him in his paflage, and he was driven 
into one of the ports of Picardy, in the govern 



foon after, paid the debt of nature, and Tofti, by ment of the count of Ponthieu, who detained him 



the intereft of his brother Harold, was made earl 
of Northumberland. 



prifoner at his court, and demanded a very exor- 
bitant film for his ranfom. In this fituation he 



A. D. 1056. The Welfh had, for fome time, wrote a letter to William who ordered the count 



made frequent inroads into the Englifh territories, 
and committed the moft horrid depredations on 
the inhabitants. Alfegar, fon of the duke of Mer- 
cia, and brother-in-law to Harold, held a trea- 
sonable correfpondence with the infurgents, and 
being found guilty of the crime, was declared 
an out-law, and banifhed the kingdom. In con- 
fequence of this he immediately repaired to Ire- 
land, where he loon railed a large body of forces, 
and landing in Wales, joined the army of Griffith, 
prince of that country. Thefe combined troops 
, loon after defeated a body of Edward’s forces, and 
then marching into Herefordshire, entered the ca- 
pital of that" county, maflacred the inhabitants, 
and reduced' the whole city to allies. Exafperated 
at thefe inhuman proceedings, ^tdward difpacched 
Harold, at the head of a body of forces, to chaf- 
tife the infurgents. The abilities of the Englifh 
general ftruck the invaders with terror : they fled 
into South- Wales, and applied, in the moft Tub- 
tniffive manner, to Edy/ard for peace. Their re- 
, queft was accordingly granted, and the tranquil- 
lity of the country reftored ; foon after which, 
Alfegar, at the interceflion of Harold, received a 
pardon, and was reftored to his eftates and ho- 
nours. 

A. D. 1057. The greatnefs of Harold’s merit, 
and his diftinguilhed popularity among the people, 
excited the jealoufy of Edward, who, having no 



to fet him at liberty ; in confequence of which he 
repaired immediately to- Rouen, where he was re- 
ceived by the duke with the greateft marks of 
efteem. 

William was charmed with the noble qualities 
of his illuftrious gueft ; and Harold had the ad-: . 
drefs to perluade him that he had undertaken the 
voyage merely from his great regard to the Nor- 
man court, and his ftrong inclinations to enter 
into fuch engagements with William, as might, 
prove advantageous to their mutual interefts. In 
confequence of this William communicated to 
Harold his defign s upon the crown of England, 

, and the fecret contract between him and Edward 

t * * • 

" on that' fubjebt ; at the fame time, as die was not 
ignorant of Harold’s views, gave him to under- 
hand that he expedited he would refign his preten- 
tions. The earl, who had never lufpedted any 
fuch collufion between the king and the duke, 
now found himfelf on the brink of a precipice, 
and that the only method of preventing his de~ 
ftrudtion was, to diffemble his fentiments. He 
therefore, with the. greateft appearance of can- 
dour, acknowledged he had entertained thoughts of 
afpiring to the crown before the arrival -of prince 
Edward from Hungary, but would now readily pro- 
rnife to join his intereft in behalf of William j 

and, to cement their friendfliip, propofed- marry- 
ing his daughter. The duke, being highly pleafed 






children of his own, was defirous of fettling the with his frank manner of deportment, confented 



fucceflion to the crown, in order, if poftible, to 
prevent the horrors of a civil war. To effedt this 
he fent to Hungary for his nephew Edward, the 1 ! mandy, he was betrothed to his daughter, who 



to his propofal, and after Harold had confirmed 
his promife by an oath before the Hates of Nor-* 



fon of Edmund Ironfide, who accordingly arrived 
in England with liis two daughters ; but he did 
not long furvive his arrival • and Edgar Atheling, 
the fon' of that prince, was too young to fucceed 
to the government. 

T 

No, ao. 
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Was ch’oaked by tke bread {ticking in his throat*- Bat it is the 
opinion of in oft hiftorians, that he died of an apopleftic fit, and 
that this ilory was made by. the Norman writers- in after- times 



was then too young for the confummation of the, ■ 
marriage. / • ■ 

B*oth parties now appearing perfe&ly fatisfied, 
Harold returned with his hoftages to England, 
whither he had no fooner arrived than he took 
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to degrade the cliara&er of a man \Vhb had been fuch ah in- 
veterate enemy to their countrymen, 
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every opportunity of encreafmg the national pre- 
judices again ft the Normans; and of ftrengthening 
his own party, among the nobles, as the fur eft 
methods of baffling the duke’s defrgrrs. Edivard 
perceived his intentions, but took no pains to 
counteract his projedts, having no‘ connexions that 
lie valued above his own peace and tranquillity, 
which he determined, if poffible, to preferve 

during the remainder of his days. 

A- D. t o6j, A circumftance now happened 
greatly in favour of Harold, as it recommended 
him ftill more to the aftedtions of the people. The 
Welfti had again made inroads on the Engliili ter- 
ritories, and committed the moft horrid depreda- 
tions on the inabit'ants, I-Iarokl marched at the 
head of a body of forces to repel the infurgents, 
and fuch was his iuccefs that he obliged them to 
dethrone their king Griffith, and to became tri- 
butary to England. But the Welfti foon after 
rt fto red their king ; upon which Harold harraffed 
marched, at the head of his forces, and terrified 
them in fuch a mafiner that they fenr him the 
head of Griffith as a token of their iubmiflion. 



- - - * 

his time in afls of devotion. _ He had; for fo me 
years, vowed to undertake a pilgrimage to Rome ; 
but not being able to perform; it; obtained the 
pope’s difpenfation, on condition of rebuilding 
the abbey of Wefttriinftery which had been entirely 
deftroyed by the Danes, j This work engaged his 
whole attention, and on its being finiftied, he fum- 
moned a general council of die nation to confirm 
the charter he had granted to that edifice. By 
this charter he exempted it from all epiicopal jurif- 
d 'left ion, fettled large revenues on it; and granted it 
the privileges of a fanftuary. He attended, with' 
great devotion, the dedication of this religious 
ftnnfttire, and feemed to be re-animated on that 
folemn occafion. But this was the Taft aiftion of 
Edward’s reign. He was foon after feized with 
: a violent fever, which pur an end to his- life on' 
the 5th of January, in the 2.4th year of his reign ; 

( ipid his remains-, purfuant to his own requeft, were 
j interred in the abbey he had fo lately confecrated. 
Though Edward had been married many years y 
yet he never cohabited with his queen, and this- 
continence, from whatever caufe it proceeded. 
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During thefe traftfa6tions the Northumbrians, : 1 occafioaed. him afterwards to be ranked among the 



being greatly oppreflefd by eirl (Tofti, the bro- 
ther of Harold,) expelled him the county. In 
conlequcnce of this Harold, by the king’s cam- 
riiandj inarched to chaftife them. The Northum- 
brian's met Harold at Northampton, and convinced 
him that their behaviour had originated not from 
rebellious principles, but thole of felf-defence j 



iaints. 

With refped to the general character of Edward, 
it muff be acknowledged that he had but few vir- 
tues, nor any very atrocious vices. The princi- 
[ pal among the former was his ftrift attention to the 
admmiftration of juftice. He compiled a body of 
excellent laws, which he collected from thofe of 



for that the conduct of their governor had been fo Ethelbert, Ina : , and Alfred. This compilation, 
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rapacious as not to be endured. Idarold reprefent- 
ed the matter to the king in its genuine light, and 
procured a pardon for the Northumbrians; af- 
ter which Morcar, fon of the duke of Mercia, 
was appointed their governor.* This circumftance 
procured Blarold the entire confidence of the peo- 
ple in the north, and greatly contributed to his fu- 
ture advancement. ' 

A. D. 1065. While Harold was purfuing every 
iVieafure for ingratiating himfelf into the alledlions 
of the people, Edward, who now Hooped under 
the weight of age and infirmities, was employing 



though now loft, was long the objedfc of the peo- 
ples attention, and the various laws contained in 
it were ftriftly obferved throughout the king- 
dom. 

Edward the Confeffor was the firft monarch who 
touched for the King’s Evil. The opinion of his 
fantftity procured belief to this cure among the 
people i and his fuccellbrs regarded it as a part of 
their power and grandeur to fupport the fame opi- 
nion. This pra&ice however, has been long laid 
afide, as it was attended with ridicule in tire eyes of 
all men of underftanding. 
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d king of England . Aids with great prudence, and is beloved by his fubjeSs. Is oppofed 

by William duke of Normandy . Battle of Uajlings , Death of Harold . 



A. D.|| A HOLD, by his judicious conduct, 
5 066. ft had fo effectually gained the affecti- 
ons of the people, that on the death of Edward 
he was immediately declared his lucceffor. The 
title of Edgar Atheling, to whom the crown fhould 
have defeended, was not even mentioned, much 
Ids the claim of the duke of Normandy, who had, 
indeed* no other title than the intentions of Ed- 
ward- i-n his favour. Harold, therefore, having 
affembled the council, was unanimoufly chofen to 
the fovereignty, and the day following Edward’s 
death was crowned king by Aldred, archbifhop of 

York. 



* From this time* Tofti bote an implacable hatred to his bro- 
ther Harold, and k is recorded that he took the following cruel 
method of Ihewing his refentment. Going to his brother’s 
cauntry-houfc with his attendants, he killed fome of his do- 

medics, cut their bodies into pieces, barrelled them up, and 
Cent them at. a prcfciH to Harold, immediately after which 



The firft fteps taken by Harold after his accef- 
lion was, to purfut) fuch meafures as were moft 
likely to lecure the affedtions of his people. He 
accordingly ealed them of feveral oppreffive taxes, 
liftened to their complaints, and dilpenfed juftice 
with an impartial hand. He knew that Edgar 
Atheling was beloved by his people, as the only 
remaining heir of their antient kings: he there- 
fore took him under his immediate prote<ftion> 
created him earl of Oxford, ancl caufed him to be 
educated in fuch a manner as if he had a ferious 
intention ol his fucceeding-. to the crown when he 
fhould arrive at years of matuiity. By thefe pru- 
dent 
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lie fled, with the utmoft expedition, to Flanders. 

f This edifice was taken down by Henry ill. who erefled 
the preterit magnificent flrufUire (which was fifty years in build- 
mg) in its head, except that part which was afterwards added 
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HAROLD 
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dent meafures Harold fecured the affections of the 

, 

Englifh, who confidered him at once as their father 
and their king. , • : 

. But while Harold was thus employed in fettling 
the domeftic tranquillity of the nation, he was in- 
terrupted by his brother Tofti, who having obtain- 

from the earl of Flan- 



n 

3 



ed fome fliips and troop 
ders, made a defcent on* and plundered the Ifle of 
"Wight 5 after which he proceeded to Sandwich, 
but hearing that Harold was preparing to march 
againft him, he failed northwards, and in his way 
pillaged the coaft till he arrived in Lincolnfhire. 
Here he landed, and committed the moil horrid 
depredations on the inhabitants ; but was met by 
the joint forces of the earls of Northumberland and 

• Mercia, when afhacp battle enfued, in which Tofti 
’was defeated, and obliged to retire to his fhipswith 

confiderable lofs. 

After this defeat Tofti left the .coaft; arid failed 
" to Norway, where he found Harfagar, the king of 
that country, making preparations for invading 
England, to which he had been induced by William 
duke of Normandy, who thought it might facili- 
tate his long- intended projedl of attempting the 

* Conqueft of Britain. Tofti and Harfagar having 
tmited their forces, which confifted of three hun- 
dred fhips, fet fail for England, and entering the 
Humber, landed in. Yorkfhire, where they com- 
mitted the molt violent depredations, and at length 
pofTefTed themfelves of the city of York. Harold 
advanced, at the head of 



II. . 
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a force which he imagined fufficient to enable him 
to efte£t his intended, purpoies. . . . . ■, 

; With, this powerful armament William fet fail 
from Normancly, and. on the 2,9th c-f September 

landecjj without, oppofnionj at Pevenfey in Sufiex. 
irhe duke himfelf, as he, leaped on .fhore, hap- 
pened to fall 5, upon which, fearful that his troops 
might think it a : bad omen, he graiped a hand- 

^ i * ' f 1 » • * % m 9 ^ ^ ^ * f % 

ful of the foil, and rifing vyith great agility, and ex- 
tending his arm, called T out; tc Thus I take poi 



fellfon of the country.” Having tefrefiiecl his troops, 
he fen t back his fleet to Normandy, to convince 
his followers that they had no hope but conqueft, 

• 4 • ' 1 1 ■ H \ , 4. * . 

and then proceeded by the fea fide to Haftings> 
where he eredted a fort, and publifhed am an ire ft o; 
declaring the nhotives by which he had been in- 
duced to engage in the expedition. . 

As foon as it was known that the Normans had 

,> . • * . . 

landed, a general alarm took place throughout the 
kingdom. Forces were immediately raifedto 1 join 
the army of Harold, who was then at York, and 
who immediately haftened with all expedition to 
London. Immediately on his arrival a council of 
war was qalied, when feveral of Harold's officers 
were for .deferring a battle, alledging, that if he 
a£ted only on the defcnfive, as the winter was ap- 
proaching; the enemy would, in all probability, be 
loon reduced to the neceffity of leaving the king- 
dom. But Harold was deaf to all advice, and a 
refolution was taken to engage the Norman army. 
In confequence of this Gyrth; the king's youngeft 
brother, a nobleman poffeffed of great courage and 
wifdom, endeavoured to diffuade Harold from the 

* • • • t 

refolution of expofing his perfon in battle. “ Let 
ns not, faid he, venture upon one chance of war 
the liberties of England, the , properties of Eng- 
lifhmen, and the fortunes of our families. Re- 
ferve yourfelf for better times. While you are 
fafe, the enemy can never be faid to conquer 3 but 
on your perfon the fate of our country depends. 
Leave me to fight with the Norman \ and I wiii 
take care to difcharge the duty of a brother, a ge- 
neral, and a fubjeft. If I fucceed it is in a good 
caufe : if I fall, it is with a quiet confidence 3 
while, in either cafe, you will furvive to reap the 
glory, or to repair the misfortune." . But Harold 
was inflexible to this advice: he determined to 
fadors that the duke had no right to the crown 3 II give the enemy battle in perfon, andriikhis crown 



an 



army, againft the 
whom he met at Stanford-bridge on the 



enemy, 

river Derwent. A defperate battle enfued, which 
was fought with great obftiriacy on both Tides, till 
at length victory declared in favour of Harold, and 
the two leaders, Harfagar and Tofti, fell among 
the (lain. But this defeat, though glorious to Ha- 
rold, was attended with fatal conlequences: he loft 
many Of his braveft officers and loldiers in the 
aftion, and difgufted the reft by refilling to divide 
among them the fpoils taken from the enemy, which 
he referved to fupply the exigencies of the ftate. 
During thele tranfadtions William, duke of 

* 

Normandy, fent ambaffadors to Harold, demand- 
ing that he ftiotild refign the crown in his favour, 
and threatening, in cafe of refufal, that he would 
declare war agstlilft hiim. Harold told the ambal- 



that if he had engaged himfelf in, his filtered by 
an oath 3 it was extorted from hini, and that lie 



on the fortune of a Angle day; 

In confequence of this refolution Harold march- 



was determined to fupport his right againft all ed, at the head of his forces, within fight pf the 



foppofition. This anfwer fo enraged the duke that 
he made immediate preparations for invading due 
kingdom, in which he was greatly affifted by the 
princes of the neighbouring ftates, particularly die 
-court of Bretagne, who fent him a body of five 

thoufand men under the command of his eldeft 

* 

Ton. . But what tended ftill more to render his de- 
Tign fuccefsful was, the pope’s declaration in his 
favour. He fent him a confecrated banner, and 
publifhed a bull, declaring the.juftice of his caufe, 
and animating all theChriftian powers to afiift him 
in his attempt on the Englifh. throne* In confe- 
. quence of this Harold was declared a perjured 
. ufurper, and every perfon excommunicated who 
dared to oppofe the armies of Normandy. But 
ftill the great fupport of war was wanted. Wil- 
. liam was poffeffea of very little treafure, and the 
'ftates abfolutely refufecl to grant the prodigious 
• films he required. The wealth of individuals, how- 
f ever fupplied what the ftates had refufed, and Wil*- 

liam wa^ Toon enabled to collefl: a fleet of three 

« 

thou fan d faif, and an army of forty thoufand men, 

* * — - • 

I 



Norman army, when William, having polled him- 
felf on an advantageous fpot, fent a mfcflenger t 5 
Harold, offering to decide the conteft by iingle 
combat, that it might Ipare the effufio’n of much 
blood : but this challenge Harold refufed, telling 

the mdTencrer that he would leave the event fo 

■ 

the God of armies^ 

- , > • * * * 

All negotiations were now at an endj and the 

hour was. approaching which was to put a final pe- 
riod to the difpute between the two powerful ar- 
mies* The night preceding the battle was {pent 
in a very different manner by the contending par- 
ties. The Normans. palled it in prayfcr; but the 
Englifh in riot and diffipatihru The dawn, how- 
ever, put a period to their refpe£tive exercifes, 
and both armies prepared for battle. 

The fight began with equal fury and bravery oi\ 
each fide 3 but the Ehglifh foon obliged the enemy 
to retire. The Normans, however, returned to the 



charge, and were again driven back by the Englifh. 
The battle continued the whole day, and victory, 
more than. once,, leerned to declare in favour of 

Harold, 
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Harold. The abilities of the two commanders, 
and the valour of their troops, were equal. Liberty 
animated the Englilh; glory, blended with def- 
pair, the Normans. The former knew, that every 
thing they held dear depended on their valour : 
the latter, that a retreat was impoffible. William 
flew from rank to rank, from fquadron to fqua- 
dron, animating his troops by his words, and en- 
couraging them by his example. Harold, with 
equal lpirit, and with lupcrior fuccefs, oppofed 
him. William, .perceiving his danger, had re- 
courfe to a ftratagem which was attended with fuc- 
cefs : he ordered his men to make a hafty retreat, 
which drawing the Englilh from their ranks, he 
fuddeilly faced about, and returning to the charge 
with frefh fury, repulfed the purfuers, with great 
flaughter. The Englifli, however, regained the 
advantageous ground they had quitted, and again 
bid defiance to the attacks 'of the enemy. At 
laft Harold and his two brothers were fiain at the 
head of their forces, and the foldiers having loft 
their leaders, fled from the field of battle. Above 
fixty thoufancl of the Englilh fell in this dreadful 
conteft; and William pnrchafed the victory with 
the lofs of fifteen thoufand of his belt troops. 

Thus was gained by William duke of Norman- 
dy the great and decifive victory of Haftings, after 
a battle which was fought from morning till fun- 
fet. The next day the Normans buried their dead 
on the field of battle, and permitted the Englilh 
peafants to do the like by their decealed country- 
men. The bodies of Harold and his two brothers 
were found, and lent to their mother, who caufed 
them to be interred in the abbey at Waltham, which 
had been founded by Harold. 

The Norman writers have traduced the character 
of Harold, in order to render that of the conque- 
ror more fplendid, a circumftance which too often 
attends a change of fortune. But it rnuft be ac- 
knowledged that he was a prince pofieffed of many 
virtues. Fie was humane, generous, affable and 
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intrepid : he was a champion for freedom, and fell 
in its defence. In fhort, if we except the injury he 
did to Edgar Atheling, in excluding that young 
prince from the throne of his anceftors, his character 
is without blemifh ; and from his general conduct 
while he reigned he appears to have been in 
all relpefts well qualified to wield the fcepter with 
reputation to himielf, and happinefs to his people. 

Harold, by his firft wife had three fons, namely, 
Edmund, Godwin and Magnus, who, on the death 
of their father, immediately fled to Ireland. By 
his iecond wife he had a fon named Wolf, whom 
William Rufus afterwards knighted. 

The death of Harold put a period to the An- 
glo-Saxon government, after it had continued 
above fix hundred years, from its commencement 
in the perfon of Hengift, the firft king of Kent. 



Remarkable occurrences between the death of 

ALFRED the Great, and that of Harold If. 

907 A fevere froft in England, when moll of the rivers were 

pafl'able on the ice for two months. 

913 Continual rain in Scotland for five months. 

93 6 A great inundation of the river Thames. 

943 A violent ilorm happened in London, which dellroyed up- 
wards of j 30 c houfes, 

946 The firft fet of tuneable bells fet up at Croyland Abbey 

in Lincolnfhire. 

947 Theft made death by the laws of the land. 

951 The town of Southampton nearly deftroyed by a Harm. 

953 A plague in Scotland, which carried oif 40,000 perfons. 

964 St. Paul’s cathedral deftroyed by fire. 

973. An inundation of the Thames, which did confidcrable da- 
mage. 

974 A great famine in England, and another three years after. 

980 The city of London nearly deftroyed by an accidental 

fire. 

987 A ihnrp froft began Dec. 2 1 , which Med 120 days. 

989 A bloody flux in England, which carried off great num- 
bers of the inhabitants. 

991 The firft land-tax in England. 

1005 A prodigious inundation of thefea on the Englifli coafts, 
which demolifhed many fea-port towns. 

1024 Mufical notes invented. 

1050 The Great Seal firft ufed in England. 



CHAP. XXI. 

' I 

Containing. . a concife Vina of the political government of the Saxons, their Manners, Citftom , 

Laws, &c. 



O N the death of Harold (the laft of the An- 
glo-Saxon kings) the throne was filled by a 
itranger ; and new laws, new cuftons, and even 
a new conftitution, were introduced, inftead of 
thole which had been obferved by the Saxons. It 
will, therefore, be neeeffary, in this place, to give 
the reader fome account of the government, man- 
ners* laws, &c. of thole people. 

The Saxons had no idea of a defpotic power : 
liberty was their darling object, and they confi- 
dered a king only as a more diftinguifhed citizen, 
bound by the -lame laws, and fnbjeft to the fame, 
cuftoms, as themfelves. They had no eftablilhed 
rule with regard to the right of fucceffion to the 
crown: the children, indeed, often lucceeded their 
father in the feat of power* but a Itnall circum- 
ftance was iufficient to fet it afide. All affairs of 
moment, eccle (radical or civil, were propofed in 
the general affembly of the nation, called Wit- 
renagemot 3 and without the content of the body, ’ 
no laws were binding on the fubjedh The bifhops, 
abbots, and aldermen, or governors of provinces 
(called earls after the Danilh invafion) formed a 
part of this national council 5 but whether the re- 
presentatives of boroughs, or the more wealthy 



citizens, compofed the other, cannot be afeer- 
•tuined. 

The Saxons were divided into three claffes, viz. 
nobles, freemen and flaves. The nobles chiefly 
re Ikied on their own eftates, and were at great ex- 
pence in maintaining hospitality. The greater part 
of the freemen were their farmers, whofe bufinefs 
was chiefly confined to agriculture 3 and the flaves 
were employed in domeltic occupations. 

With refpeft to the manners of the Saxons, 
they were, like thofe of mankind in general, 
blended with virtue and vice. They were valiant 
arid generous, but at the fame time intemperate 
and riotous 5 nor did they deem drunkennefs dis- 
graceful. Their attachment to gaming was fo 
great, that many, after having gamed away their 
•property, and even wives and children, would ftake 
their own freedom, and run the chance of becom- 
ing the flave of their antagonift. They were ad- 
duced to fudden ftarts of pafiion, and as fudden 
fits of generofity, and from the Tallies of anger 
would make hafty tranfitions to the meltings of 
humanity. They were large in ftature, robuft in 
conftitution^ intrepid in danger, adtive in emer- 
gency, and inured to fatigue $ but they were par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly cruel to thofe whom they made captives j lord; and was riot to leave the army till the time 
by force of arms. of his fervice was expired; 

Before the reign of Edmund L death was never Withrefped: to learning it was at a very low ebb 
infli&ed by the Anglo-Saxon, laws, crimes of every during the time of the Saxons. Alfred, indeed, 

kind being compenfated with pecuniary fines. A exerted himfelf nobly in defence of literature, as 

price was fixed on the head of each perfon ac- did alfo his fucceffor Edward the Elder, the firft 

cording to his rank, even that of the king not. ex- of whom founded the univerfity at Oxford, and 

cepted. The price of wounds, and the lofs of the latter that of Cambridge* But their labours 

members was fixed ; and was always proportioned were not fufficient to complete their noble deligns. 

to the fize and danger of the former, and the ^fe The ravages of the Danes deftroyed the lovely 

;of the latter. * branch which Alfred and his foir had planted, and 

The Anglo-Saxons had various methods of fpread over the whole kingdom a blacker cloud 

trial ; but that by juries was the moll prevalent, than before. 

However, where the crime could not be proved Before Alfred the moft diflinguifhed perfon for 
by witneffes, recourfe was had to the molt ridi- learning was Bede, or Beda, an Englifh monk. 

* .. . ^ ^ * ft _ 4 t « 1 i 1 1 • 



culotis methods, equally calculated to punilh the 
ijauocent or the guilty.. Thefewere, Angle com- 
bat, and the trial of fire or - water, which were 
galled ordeal. The celebrated • Montefquieu, in 
fpeaking of thefe fuperftitious practices, very jufirly 
observes, that cc our anceftors reftecl the honour, 
the fortune, and the lives of citizens, on. circum- 
fiances which depended lefs on reafon than chance ; 
and frequently made tife of proofs that could not 
convidt, and which had. no manner of connec- 
tion either with innocence or guilt. How many 
evils has the culture of reafon removed, and how 
many benefits has it procured to mankind !” ‘ 

The military ftrength of the nation con lifted in 
the militia.. Every freeman was under an indif- 
penfible neceflity of arming in defence of the ftate : 
he marched to ' battle under the ftandard of his 



He wrote feveral books on theology 5 but his 
chief work is an ecclefiaftical hiftory, which dis- 
plays a .genius- and afliduity that might, in a' more 
enlightened age, have led to difcoveries of tlie 
moft important nature. 

The moft learned man of his. time after Bede 
was After Menevenfis, bifhop of St. David’s in 
the reign of Alfred 1 , whom lie greatly affifted in 
his ftudies. He wrote feveraT hiftorical books, 
one of which is ftill extant, and intituled, cc An- 
nales i Rer urn Geftarum Alfredi Magni/ J Three 
editions of this work have been publifhed* one 
by archbifliop Parker, another by Camden, and a 
third by Wile. 

St,Dunflan is faid to have beehagoodmufician, 
painter and graver 3 but he ha-s no title to be con- 
fidered as a man of learning. . 
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From the Norman Conquefl, to the Death of King Stephen. 
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WILLIAM, furnarned the Conqueror; 

. . 1 - * * ' 

Gmfequencer of the battle of Haflings. Sulmiffion of the Englifh . William is crowned king.' Gods otter 
to Normandy . Dif contents of the Englifh. Fheir injur reCti on s. Return of William . New injurrec - 
- Hons. Introduction of the feudal law . Innovation on ecclefiaftical government . InJurreCiton of the 
Norman barons .. Revolt of prince Robert ^ Battle of Gerberoy. William and his Jon. Robert ' are 
’ reconciled . Roomf day-book. William Jeizes his brother 0 do, and puts him in confinement * Makes 

a new for eft in llampfhire. Engages in a war with France. His death and character / 






A.D. 



HE fatal iffue of the battle of lie had long afpired. Having refreflled his forces^ 

A. D. | ' Waitings threw the Englilh into he left Haftings, and marched to. Do very the caftle 

lo 66. || the utmoffc "confternation. Ha- of which was full of foldlers, Who hkd. fifed- thither 

JIL /old, with his two brothers, were . after the battle ; but lb great was their •confterna- 

flain, and his children had- made their efcape into tion that they ihamediately delivered ‘up the fortrels 
Ireland. Edgar Atheline-, though beloved bv the 



Edgar Atheling, though beloved by the on terms of capitulation.. 



people, as the defeendant of their antient kings,; 
had neither inclination to take, or capacity to 
guide, the helm of government. The archbiihop 
of Canterbury, indeed, placed him on the throne, 
and nobly exerted himfelf to reft ore order and fu- 
prdination among a terrified- and divided people. 
But his attempts were fniitlefs : every falutary 
fcheme was oppofed ; and every meafure which 
tended to promote unanimity, and baffle the de- 
sign of the Conqueror, was ’rendered abortiye. • 

‘ During this perplexed ftate of affairs among 
the ’Englifh, the vi&qrious William was taking 



meafures -for renewing, the advantage he had- al- 
ready gained, and obtaining that crown -to which 

No. xo. 



Having 'left a ftrodg gqrrifoh' lh the caftle> W? 3 w 
liam marched at the head of his victorious army 
towards London; and the nearer lie approached, 
the greater was the CQnfufion of the Englifh; Ka- 
plan was "formed for oppofing his march, not 'was' 
any general cbofen to head the troops again ft him. 
The clergy, jnftead of exercifmg tffeir authority 
to heal the divifions, and ftimulate the people to 
courage and unanimity, laboured to increafe the 
diforder. Moft of the dignified eccleftaftics 1 were 
Normans, and therefore juftified , an entbfpmh' 
which was undertakert by p^tpaj autfipyify,;.! 'Flip 
friends to tbe-conftkution; of- EnglandlipeiiceiVed;; 
it was now too late-to l'uppoit die; falling ftate oft 

C C ! " - ' rhf.:,. 
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their country; that oppofition would only tend to 
exafpcrate the conqueror, and forge heavier chains 
for a brave and warlike people. They therefore 
determined to litbmit to William, and fheath the 
fword which threatened definition to their country. 
Accordingly, the primate, the nobility, the.prin- 
cipal citizens, and even Edgar Atheling himfelf, 
repaired to the Norman camp, and entreated him 
to accept a crown which his great ablities had 
rendered him worthy of enjoying. In confequence 
of this, Chriflmas-day was fixed for his coronation, 
which was accordingly performed at Weftminfter- 
abbey by Aldred, archbilhop of York, amidft the 
uni ve rial acclamations of the people 

A. D. 1017. The firft -Hep taken by William 
after his coronation was, to po fiefs himfelf of 
the treafures which had been am ailed by Harold, 
and were then depofited at Winchefter. With 
thefe he gave rewards to his followers, diftributed 
charities to the monaiteries, fent prefents to the 
churches of France, Aquitain and Burgundy, 
where maflfes had been find for the fuccefs of his 
expedition, and remitted large fums to the pope, 
with coftly prefents to the church of St. Peter at 
Rome. He likewife (in order to conciliate the 
affe&ions of the Engliih) erefted a church and 
monaftery in the field where Harold was flain. 
The church was dedicated to St. Martin, and the 
abbey, which was filled with Benedidtine monks, 
and exempted from epifcopal jnrifdidtion,. was 
called Battle-abbey. He granted the citizens of 
London a new charter, by which all the privileges 
and immunities that city enjoyed in the reign of 
Edward the Confellor were confirmed . He affected 



dom, lie fet fail for Normandy, accompanied by 
fuch of the Englifh nobles, as he fufpefted might 
take advantage of his abfence, and foment his new 
lubjedts to rebellion. On* his arrival in Nor- 
mandy he took up his refidencc in the abbey of 
Fefcamp, where he was vifited by Rodolph, uncle 
to the king of France, and a great number of the 
principal perfons in Normandy and the adjoinino* 
provinces, all of whom congratulated him on his 
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cceflion to the throne of England. 



But while 'William was receiving thefe honours 
in Normandy, all the precautions he had taken to 
fecure the tranquillity of England were frustrated. 
O do. and Fitzolborne exercifed the power inverted 
in them with fuch intolerable opprefiion and rapa- 
city as juftly provoked the general indignation of 
the people, and urged them to take up arms in 
vindication of their violated rights. The people 
of Kent, after repeated remondrances to Odo, 
fupplicated the affiftance of Euftace, count of 
Boulogne, who foon after landed a body of forces 
in the neighbourhood of Dover, which effecting 
a jnnftion with the Kentiflimen, they made an at- 
tack upon the garrifon of that place, during the 



abfence of the governor. 



But the Norman being 



timely apprized of the intended affault, had the 
fort put in a Hate of defence, and the afiailants 
were repulfed with great (laughter. Euftace’s 
nephew was taken prifoner, and the count him- 
fell, with a few of his followers, narrowly efcaped. 
. Though the Englifh failed in this attempt, yet 
it was far from difpiriting their coifntrymen, who 
broke out into open rebellion in various parts of the 
kingdom. They even formed a fcheme for maf- 
to treat the Englifh nobility with diftinguifhed II facreing all the Normans, which, in all probability, 



refpeft, and not only careffed Edgar Atheling in 
a particular manner, but granted him large eflates, 
and confirmed to him the title of earl of Oxford, 
which had been .'conferred on him by Edward the 

Confellor. 

, From thefe afts of kindnefs the Englifh flattered 
themfelves with a long feries of domeftic tranquil- 
lity under a wife and impartial fovereign. But 
they were foon convinced of their miftake. The 
king feized on all the. eflates of thole who had- 
joined Harold againft him, and gave them to the 
Norman officers. • He erefted fortreffes -in various 
parts of the kingdom, and filled them with foreign 
troops. He difarmed the people and broke up the 
militia.- Thefe. meafu res were very dilagreeable 
to the Englifh, who now perceived that William- 
adled rather .as a conqueror than a king ; and 
that he appeared to with. that power, rather than 
the affections of his fubje&s, might ; be the fupport 
of his crown. 

' T k 

Having taken thefe neceffary precautions for the 
internal fafety of the kingdom, William deter- 
mined to. gratify his love of Hate and magnificence, 
by vifiting his native country, where he doubted, 
not of being welcomed: with fignal marks of con- 
gratulation by the neighbouring princes. Ac- 
cordingly, having .. appointed his brother Odo 
(bifliop of Bayeux) and his coufin William Fitz- 
ofborne (whom he had created earl of Arundel and 
Hertford) to the joint government of the king- 
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might have taken place, had it not been for the 
fudden and unexpefted arrival of William from 
Normandy, who had, no doubt, received private 

• information of the intended confpiracy. 

But though William's return allayed the ftorm 

that had been.. -raffed in his abfence, yet-it-gava 
fuch a dilgnft to the Englifh, that he determined 
to curb their turbulent lpirit by opprefiion, to 
clofely rivet the chains of flavery, which before 
he hacf ‘only, an opportunity to fit on, and in future 
to rule them with a rod of iron. 

A.-. D, - 1068. • The - firft inftance William gave. 

• of his intention to rule by arbitrary power was 
manitefled in his reviving the tax called Danegelt, 
which had been abrogated by Edward the Con- 
Teffoiv Aldred, archbilhop of’ York, wlip had 
hitherto ftrenuoufly fuppoited all the meafurea of 
William, exerted his utmoft endeavours to fupprefs 
this refolution. To effedt this he' had recourfe to 

I 14 4 % ▼ ▼ 

perfuafions and remonftrances 5 but finding all en- 
deavours fi uitlefs, he not only abandoned the interefl 
of William, but anathematized him and all his fa- 
mily.- This, however, had no effed upon William : 
he defied the ecclefiaftical as well as the temporal 
power, and levied the tax with the u tmoft rigor* 
This violent and arbitrary proceeding occafioned 

* in various parts of the kingdom. 
The people of Exeter refufed to take the oath of 
allegiance, or to admit a Norman . garrifon, .To: 

confequence of . this William marched .with a body 

of 
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* During die ceremony a tumult enfued, which had ) iked to 
have produced very fatal conferences, . The abbey was fur- 
rounded with a body of Norman fotdiers, who hearing 'a con- 
futed noife within, imagined it arofe from tumult and difbrder, 
ahd that the life of their duke was in danger.- ! Fired at what 
they confidered. as, a perfidious ftratagem of the Engliih, without 
giving themfelves the leaft time for examination, they fet fire 
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i to the- adjacent- houffta,. and ; aflhulted, the, ; pqpu lace, with; tho 
, Utmok fury. The alarm fpread with amazing rapidity, and 
! dcfpair was yifiblc in ev^ry 'countenance ; -but ns loon as the 
| new king was able -to ■ pafif through ’the crowd, fhe< .'ippeared' 
among his troops,- j and at length/ with great ;diriciilty ? 'fuppreile4 

the outrage. .. ' ’ : ■ ' ’ ; 
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of forces to Exeter, and made the neceffary prepa- 
rations for reducing them to. obedience by force of , 
arms;, but the inhabitants implored and received 
pardon ; on Which William built acaftle in thecity, 
and placed in. it a large body of hia Norman troops. 

But this infiirredtioh was trifling compared with 
thofe which. took place, in the' north, where Edwin 
and Morcar (earls of Northumberland and Mer- 
cia) combined .with Sweyn king of Denmark, 
Malcolm king of Scotland, and Blethwin prince 
of North Wales, to make one vigorous effort for, 
the. recovery of their antient liberty. ' William,: 
however, marching againft them with a numerous 
army, difconcerted their fcheme, but pardoned the 
infurgents on their fubmiflion. He' foon after con- 
cluded a peace with the king of. Scotland, which 
deprived the other parties of any future affiftance 
from that quarter. When we fay the infurgents 
were pardoned, it, muft be underftood only the 
leaders of the different parties ; for many who were 
lefs guilty were feverely punifhed, and fome, who 
had no concern in the infurredtion, were imprifoned. 

Morcar, and fome o r her noblemen, retired to 
Scotland, and perfuaded prince Edgar, with his mo- 
ther and differs to accompany them.. They were 
all received with the greateft refpedt by the Scottilh 
king, .who was foon after married to Margaret, 

the eldeft After of Edgar. _ 

A. D. 1076-2. Having reduced the infurgents, 

iind erected caftles in different parts of the kingdom, 
William refolved to introduce thofe innovations he 

I 6 % 0 

thought neceffary to fu'pport that defpotic power 
by which he was determined to govern the king- 
dom. , He confifcated the effates of the Englifh 
nobility, and gave them to the Normans and other 
foreigners, who had aflifted him in the conqueft 
of the country ; . by which means the moft antient 
and opulent families were reduced to indigence, 
and pined for want on the very effates which had 
defcended to them through a long line of illuftrious 
nnceftors. He likewife introduced the feudal po- 
lity, which had been long effablifhed in France and 
Normandy. He divided the kingdom into leven 
hundred baronies, which he beftowed on his parti- 
cular, friends, no Eriglifhman being fuffered to en-. 
joy. that honour.. Nor were the clergy exempted 
from thefe arbitrary proceedings : He put the church 
lands on the fame eftablifhment with others, and 
obliged the eccleffaftics to furniflr their proportion 
of men for the wars, though the Saxon churches 
had exempted them from all military fervice. The 
Monks were compelled tofupply his troops, which 
he quartered on the monafteries, with proviftons. 
He depofed many Englifh abbots and bilhops, and 
appointed foreigners to fupply their places: in par- 
ticular, Lanfranc, an Italian, was promoted to the 
fee of Canterbury. Thomas, a canon of Bayeux, 
was created archhifhop of York, and the fee of Win- 
chefter was filled up by one of his , own chaplains. 

. Nor did William fhew a. lefs defire of accumu- 
lating riches than extending his power. Being in-, 
formed that many perfons had lodged their plate, 
money, and other valuables, in the monafteries, he 
gave orders that thofe places ftiould be fearched, 
when his emifaries, being properly ipftrudted, not 
qnly fe.ized . upon what , had been concealed, but 
alio took away the. church plate, and even ftripped 
the flirines of their offerings. 

The Englifh now felt the chains of flavery, 
which had} for fome time, been, forging, for them. 
Some were frightened into paffiye pbedience, 
Y'hile others formed the noble refolution of ffiaking 
qif their chains, or p.erifhing in the attempt. Ac- 



to chaftife the infurgents. 
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cordingly many of the latter retired to the Ifle of. 
Ely 3 and fet at defiance all the power of William. 
Among thefe was the brave Hereward de .Wake, 
reputed the greateft warrior of his age.; He was 
chofen, captain of this refolute band, and bravely' 
exerted, the great talents he pofleffed. As foon as,; 
William was informed of this oppolition 3 . he Im-., 
mediately marched at the head of a body of forces* . 

ut it was no eafy talk 

to drive them from their retreat. He attacked the 

* 

ifland feveral times without fuccefs, .and was .at. 

v l - 1 4 

length obliged to -turn the fiege into . a blockade.- 
This, .however, • not anfwering his wiflies 3 he had. 
recourfe to ftratagcra, and effe&ed by art what he. 
found exceeded his abilities to perform by force.. 
Knowing that the monafteiy of Ely had very large 
pqfleffions that lay out of the bounds of the ifland,. 
he feized them, and after pofTefling himfelf of .their, 
moft valuable effects, gave the lands to his foldiers. 
Alarmed for their eltates, the monks offered to be- 
tray- the ifland, and pay him a tliotifand marks pro- 
vided lie would reftore to the convent the lands he 
hadfeized. William readily embraced the offer, 
and Thurfto.n the.- abbot opened a paffage to the 
royal army, The gallant Hereward, finding him- 
felf betrayed, cut his way through the Norman 
troops fword in hand; but the reft were obliged to 
furrender at difcretion, and great numbers of them 
were made prifoners, among whom was Morcar, 
earl of Northumberland. 

During thefe tranfadtions Malcolm king of Scot- 
land made an irruption into the northern provinces ; 
in confequence of which William, having quieted 
the difturbances in the Ifle of Ely, marched with his 
forces into the north ; but on his approach Mal- 
colm retired, and William following him, he was 
glad to make peace, and to pay the ufual homage 
to the Englifh crown. By one of. the articles of 
the treaty Edgar Atheling was to return to England, 
and renounce all right to the crown, on receiving 
a fufficient maintenance from the Conqueror. 

A. D. 1073. William, having thus reduced the 
Englifli to fubjedtion, and concluded a peace with 
the Scottifli monarch, it might have been expedted 
that he would have enjoyed fome refpite from the 
toils of war. But the alarms of invafion were, not 
yet over. Philip, king of France, either jealous 
of William’s growing power, or hoping that the 
unfettled ftate of his affairs in England would pre- 
vent him affifting his fubjedts on the continent, at- 
tacked the duchy of Normandy, and made himfelf 
mailer of the city of Mans, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Maine. . Alarmed at this unexpedted at- 
tack, William pafled over -to the continent at the 
head of an Englifh army, whop on their arrival, 
were joined by fome troops levied in Normandy. 
He immediately attacked the invaders, recovered 
■ the territories they had taken, and obliged Philip 
to make peace with him on .his own terms. 

A. D. 1074. .But while William was endeavour- 
ing to eftablifh peace in his Norman dominions, he 
received advice, that.frefh troubles were excited in 
England by perfons whom he little fufpedted of 
dilaffedtion. Several of the Norman barons, who 
had engaged with him in the conqueft of England, 
and were enriched; by the wealth he had beftowed 
! upon them, determined no longer to fubmit to 
his imperious lway. Robert, the youngeft fon of 
William Fitz-O/borne, earl of Hereford, had, a 
little before-. the king’s departure for Normandy, 

: applied to William for permiffion to marry his 
filter to Ralph de Ga'u.der earl of Norfolk, and re- 
ceived a peremptory denial. Enraged at this re- 

fufal. 
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fufal, it was refolved to Iblemnize the marriage 
during the kings abfence, and the ceremony Was 
accordingly performed with the great eft magnifi- 
cence. The imperious behaviour of William na- 
turally became the iubjeX of converfation, themoft 
bitter refleXions were made on his tyrannical go- 
vernment* and they unanimoufly came to the re- 
folution of no longer fubmitting to his arbitrary 
adminiftration, TTliey accufed him of tiling every 
ipecies of tyranny over the Englifh, who, they laid, 
were imjuftly fubjeXed to the arbitrary nod of an 
uliirper. Earl Wakheof, one of the greateft war- 
riors of the age* was the only Engliftiman who 
retained any power. He had* fome time before* 
married Judith* the king’s niece, and was created 
earl of Northumberland for his valour. This brave 
foldier was one of the guefts, and joined with the 
reft in the confpiracy to dethrone William ; but 
fearful of their own power, it was agreed to folicit 
the afliftance of Sweyn* king of Denmark, whom 
they knew to be a profeffed enemy to the imperious 
Norman. 

This plan was laid* and agreed to by Wakheof, 
at the time the company were • in their height of 
jollity, and when there was no time for reflecting 
on the conlequenecs that were likely to attend fo 
radian aXion. But cool reflexion icon convinced 
Wakheof that the confpiracy was at once idle and 
unjuft. Rcmorfe fuccceded, and he informed Lan- 
■ franc, archbilhop of Canterbury, of the whole de- 
finn. The prelate perlliaded him immediately to 



VII. requiring him to do homage for the kingdom 
of England, and demanding the payment of P e _ 
rerVpence, which the liberality of the Saxon 
princes had tonftantly fent to Rome; but without 
ever intending to render the cuftom binding to 
their fiicceffors, or confidering it as a mark of 
fubmiffion to the holy fee. William, however, 
was not to be terrified at the unreafonable de- 
mands of the pontiff. He told the ambailadors 
that the money fhould be fent as foon as it could be 
coll edited ; but, in the moil peremptory terms, ab- 
folutely refufed to pay him homage. A nd, to con- 
vince the pope that he- was in earned:, and defpifed 
his power, he foon after publifhed an edidt, pro- 
hibiting his llibjedts from acknowledging his fupe- 
rior authority, or obeying any commands from 
Rome wirhout his permiflion. 11 

A. D. 1077. While the nation appeared to : be 
in a tolerable ftate pf tranquillity, William met,, 
with frefh difturbarice's from a quarter he little 
expected. His eldelt fon Robert, who was a 
prince of an enterprizing difpofition, determined to 
obtain that power to which he thought himfelf 
juftly entitled. William hadpromifed, before the 
peers of France, that as foon as he was* fettled ok 
the Englifh throne, his eldeft fon Robert fhould be ( 
left in poffeffioti of Normandy. Philip, king of 
France, defirous of creating diffentions in the fa- 
mily of William, inftigated Robert to demand the 
poffeflion of his patrimony. Robert, fired with 
what he confidered as an injury, laid his claim be- 
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crots the teas, and reveal all lie knew to William. ' fore his father, and urged it with fome warmth; 



Wakheof followed the advice of the archbifhopj 
but unfortunately for him he had alio revealed the 
fecrct to his wife, who (having previoufly placed 
her affeftions on another perfon) fent anexprefsto 
William, and tifed all her art to incenfe him againft 
her hufband, Waltheof, however, met with a gra- 
cious reception from William, and flattered him- 
felf he had nothing to fear. The. diiappearance 
of Waltheof alarmed the confpirators, and fome 
fteps taken by the regency convinced them that the 
fecrct was diicovered. In confequence of this they 
immediately flew to arms, without waiting the ar- 
rival of the Danes, on whofe afliftance they placed 
their chief confidence. But all their efforts were 
fruiriels : they were defeated wherever they went; 
fo that when William landed in England, he found 
the confpiracy entirely fupprefled. - 

Immediately on the arrival of William, a par- 
liament was lummoned at. Weftminfter, where the 
cafe of thole concerned in the late rebellion came 
under confideration, and they were proceeded a* 
gain ft with the urmoft feverity. Some of inferior 
rank were pnniflied with the lofs of their eyes, and 
others with that of their feet or hands. Earl 
Waltheof, notwkhftanding the proof of fidelity 
which he had given in dilcoyering the plot, was 
tried for -being an accomplice* and, upon tlie in- 
formation of his own wife, fentenced . to iofe his 
head. Lanfranc exerted all his intereft to fave 
him ; but William was inflexible, he was deter- 
mined to quench even - the fmaileft ember of re- 
bellion with blood, and accordingly Waltheof was 
beheaded at Wiiichefter on the 29th of April 1075. 
Thus fell the laft Engliftiman who had enjoyed any 
confklenible degree of 'power in the nation after the 
conqueft. Elis infamous wife did not long enjoy 
her inhuman triumph over her hufband; for ‘flic 
was universally delpiled, and fuffered that difgrace 
and contempt her perfidy To juftly merited. 

A. D. 1076. In the beginning of this year 
William received an embafly from pope Gregory 
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him for anfiver, <c that he was never a’cciiftomed to 
ftrip till he went to bed, and that therefore he ought 
to wait till his deceafe.” 

1 

This peremptory anfwer fo- irritated Robert that' 
he determined, if poffible, to make himfelf mailer 
of Normandy by force of arms, and* accordingly 
railed a powerful body of troops to effeX his de- 
lign. As foon -as William was apprized of this 
he went over to Normandy with an Englifh army, 
and compelled Robert and his followers to take re- 
fuge in the c&ftle of Gerberoy, which the Ftefich 
monarch had provided 1 for their reception in cafe of 
neceflity. In this place William- befieged them, 
and feveral fkirmifhcs happened, but with very lit- 
tle advantage to either party. At length Robert, 
dildaining to be inglorioufly Unit up within the walls 
of a caftle* drew out his forces, and gave his father 
battle: The conteft was very fharp, and for fome 

time* continued equal. At' length an arrow, from 
an unknown hand, ft ruck Williams’s hotfe, which 
immediaielyfell, and the king was thrown, aim oft 
breathlefs, to die ground, where he was in the 11 1- 
moft danger of being trampled to death. In this 
deplorable fituation he called for help ; and Ro- 
bert, hearing the well-known voice of his father, 
was ft ruck with horror, AH the fenti.ments of duty 
and filial reverence were awakened in his breaft : 



he railed his father from the ground with the lit 
mofl tendernefs, threw himfelf at his feet, im- 
plored his pardon, and offered to pur chafe his 
forgive riels : by any atonement! But : William, 
without complying with his fequeft, immediately 
diew off his army, and repaired to Rouen ; upon' 
which Robert diibanded his forces, and followed 
him. The queen imerpofed in behalf of her fon* 
and her influence, added to the Tubhiiffibit pf Ro- 
bert, at length produced a ! reconciliation. Ro- 
bert ww again received into Kii fathers favour'; 
but William did not think it prudent to leave hitn 
in Normandy, left the fame mitigations fhould a* 

gain 
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Chap. I. 

gain produce the fame alarming events. He there- f 
fore brought his ion with him to England, and 
fent him at the head of an army to repel the Scots, 
-who taking advantage of William’s abfence, had 
made inroads in the northern parts of England. 
Thisfervice Robert foon performed, and return- 
ing to London was received by his father with the 
greateft demonftrations of joy. Some time af- 
ter this William built the Tower of London, to 
keep in awe the citizens, of whom he entertained 
a conftant jealoufy; 

A. D. 1081. The nation being now in a per- 
fect ftate of tranquillity, William dedicated his 
thoughts to the purfuitof thofe meafures that were 
likely to preferve his own power, and fecure him- 
felf in that elevated ftate which he had obtained by 
the force of arms. Among other things he de- 
termined to finilh’a furvey of the kingdom, which 
had been began by Edward die Oonfefior. In this 
'furvey' an account was taken of all the lands in 
England, their extent in each diftrift, their value 
and quality, and the number , of tenants, cottagers, 
freemen and Haves : together with black cattle, 
fheep, hogs, cattle for draught, and other ani- 
mals, . with the names of thofe to whom they be- 
longed ; and the number of mills and fifheries. 
This work was fix years in compiling, and was at 
firft called “ The Roll of Winchefter, becaufe ori- 
■ginally kept in that cathedral; but. it was afeer- 
' wards named Dombcc, or Doomfday»book, be- 
caufe its evidence was decifivc, and there was no 
‘appeal from its authority. 

During the time the proper commiffioners 
were employed in making the before-mentioned 
furvey, an event took place of a very Angular na- 
ture, and which particularly attracted the attention 
of the public. Odo, bifhop of Bayeux, fome 
' time before created earl of Kent, and appointed 
chief jufticiary of the kingdom, had amaffecl irn- 
menfe fums of money by the molt illegal and op- 
preffive methods, fie was naturally turbulent and 
ambitious, and deeply tinctured with the folly of 
the times, by placing confidence in the idle pre- 
dictions of aftrologers. One of thofe itinerant 
fortune-tellers, among other ridiculous affertions, 
foretold that Gregory, who then filled the papal 
chair, fliould be fucceeded by a prelate named 
Odo. Animated with the hopes of obtaining that 
feat of envied greatnefs, Odo, who placed the moft 
implicit faith in what was then called the language 
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Odo pleaded his exemption from temporal jurif- 
diCtion. William anfwered, that lie did not arreft 
him as bifhop of Bayeux, but as earl of Kents 
Pope Gregory had recourfe alternately to perfua- 
fions and menaces to obtain the releafe of Qdoj 
but in vain. William fet all the thunders of the 
Vatican' at defiance, and Odo was kept clofely con- 
fined in one of the caftles of Normandy during 

the life of his brother. 

% 

A. D. 108a. William, like moft of the Norman 
kings, was fond of huntingi and the methods he 



tool 



to indulge himfelf in 



of the ftars, determined to employ the vaft trea- 
sures he had collcfted by the rapacious hand of 
injuftice, in procuring the papacy. He therefore 
purchafed a palace at Rome, furniffied it in the 
moft fuperb manner, and employed a great num- 
ber of agents to engage the voices of the cardinals 
in his favour. He endeavoured to keep his defign a 
profound fecret, and propofed to withdraw privately 
out of the kingdom, and take up his refidence at 
Rome, till the death of Gregory fhould open a 
way to the fucccffion. But his intentions could 
not be concealed ; and one of his pretended friends 
informed William of the chimerical projects formed 
by his brother. The loft of fuch enormous funis, 
fahdthe confequences that might attend his endea— 
voflrs to obtain the papacy, determined William 
not to fuffer him to leave the kingdom. He there- 
fore ordered him to be arretted 5 but his officers 
;%eihg intimidated at the great power of the cler- 



s hefitated to “execute his orders, being more. 
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of ecclefiaftical- than civil ; puniftiment. 
jWpiam perceived their fcruples, and feized the 
r 2 ^ with his own* hands* It was in vain that 
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this diverfion have 

► 

juftly loaded his memory with reproach. Not 
contented v/ith thofe large forefts poffeffed by for- 
mer kings in different parts of England, he re- 

folved to make a new foreft near Winchefter, the 

- • 

ufual place of his refidence, without diminifhing 
his own revenue. He accordingly laid wafte the 
county of Hants for an extent of thirty miles, ex- 
pelling the inhabitants . from their houfes, feizing 
their property, and even demolifhing the churches 
and convents, without making the unhappy fuf- 
ferers the leaft compenfation for the injury. Nor 
was lie fatisfied with this inhuman ftreteh of -his 
tyrannical power. He enafted the moft fevere 
laws relative to the forefts, by which thofe who 
dared to kill a deer, or a hare, were condemned 
to lofe their eyes, while at the lame time the' moft 
horrid crimes were only compenfated with a fine. 
But it was ufelefs to complain. William laid every 
oppreffion he could think of on the Englifh. He 
not only robbed them of their wealth and eftates, 
but even formed a project for depriving them of 
their language. He ordered the French to be 
taught in the fchools throughout the kingdom.. 
It was fpoken at court, and therefore ftudied by 
the polite part of the inhabitants. It was alfo 
ufed in the courts of juftice, and all the public 
adds, and private cofltradts, were written in that 
•language. • •- 

A. D. 1087. In the beginning of this year 
William went over to Normandy in order to quell 
a rebellion which had broke out in that part of his 
dominions.’ But he had not been long in Nor- 
mandy before a- mifiinderftanding took place be- 
tween him and Philip of France, which was at- 
tended with very fatal confequences. It happened 
that William was taken ill, and 'for fome time con- 
•fined to his bed. He was always corpulent, which 
increafing with his years, he was now become ex- 
ceeding unweildy, .Philip turned this natural in- 
firmity into ridicule. Knowing of William’s ill- 
ne’fs 'he j ocofely alked one of his attendants, ct Whe- 
ther the king of England was delivered of his big 
belly.”' This being reported, to William, he was 
fo highly enraged, that he declared he would cele- 
brate his recovery at Notre Dame with ten thou- 
fand lances inftead of lights ; alluding to the prac- 
tice of women, who then offered wax tapers at 
the altar after their recovery from child-birth. 

As foon as William’s health was reftored he im- 
mediately. proceeded to fulfil his promife. He en- 
tered France at the head of a very powerful army, 
and committed the moft inhuman ravages that 
fury, blendedvwith malice, could invent. Towns 
and villages/ churches and chapels, palaces and 
huts, were alike deftroyed : a fmoaking defert 
clofed the rear of his army. The city of Mantes 
was one of the unfortunate places that fell into his 
hands, and felt the dreadful effefts of his. unbound- 
ed rage. He laid the* whole in' afh.es, and beheld 
with fatisfaftion this horrid facrificeto his revenge.. 
But his triumph was of no long continuance : his 
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horfc, terrified, at the fmoking ruins, plunged vio- 
lently, and throwing the rider forward bruifed his 
belly again ft the pommel of the faddle*. A rup- 
ture, attended by a lever, was the confcquence, 
and William was conveyed to Rouen. Senfibieof 
his danger, he was (truck with remorfe for the many 
violences andcrtieldes he had committed to latisfy 
the cravings of an unbounded ambition.- To make 
feme atonement he gave money to rebuild the 
churches which he had deftroyed afit Mantes, and 

ordered confiderable iuins to be diftributed to the 

6 

poor. He likewife gave orders for the enlargement 
of a great number of prifoners ; and then, com- 
manding his principal officers to furroimd his bed, 
he fpoke much of his military reputation j but ac- 
knowledged that he had not honeftly obtained the 
crown of England* and that he thought himfelf an- 
fwerable for the lives of thofe who were loft in 
that conqueft. Soon after this he paid the debt 
of nature, on the 9th of September, 1087, in the 
61ft year of his age, the 5 2d of his reign over 
the Normans, and the 21ft of his reign over the 
Englifh. 

As foon as William’s attendants perceived he was 
dead, they immediately plundered his coffers, and 
feized his moft valuable effefts. They even 
ftripped his corpfe of the rich mantle with which it 
was covered, and then left the remains of this 
mighty conqueror naked and expofed. A country 
gentleman beheld this feene of rapacity, and was 
touched with companion. He caufed the body to 
be embalmed at his own expence, and made the 
neceffary preparations for interring it in the abbey- 
church of Caen, which had been founded by Wil 
iiam. The proceffion was awfully folemn, and a 
funeral oration was pronounced by Gilbert, bilhop 
of Evreux, who, with fix other prelates, attended 
the mournful ceremony. But juft as they were go- 
ing to depofit the body in the earth, one Anfelm 
Eitz-Arthur, a Norman gentleman, preffed for- 
ward through the crowd, and, with an audible 
voice, forbad the prelates to inter the body. “ On 
that fpot, faid he, once flood my father’s houfe, 
which was Unjuftly feized by William, who I now 
fummon before the Moft High to anfwer for that 
flagrant aft of tyrannical oppreflion.” This occa- 
fioned a general confufion among the people, till at 
length it was agreed to give thirty fols for permifiion 
to inter die body 5 befides which young Henry pro- 
railed, if his claim Chou Id appear to be well founded, 
he would make him a reafonable fatisfaftion for the 
e dates of which he had been deprived. 

Such was the end of William 1. the mighty 
Conqueror of England; a prince liberally en- 
dowed by nature with all the talents neceffary for 
placing him on the pinnacle of human greatneis. 
Ilis genius was piercing, and improved by a noble 



education. He was intrepid in danger, and fruit- 
ful in refources : a great general, and a valiant f 0 p 
dier. He was formed to Ihine both in the cabinet 
and the field. He was an excellent judge of men, 
and employed none but thofe of the greateft capa- 
city either 'in church or ftate; But his ambition 
carried him beyond the bounds of humanity. He 
availed himfelf of the right of conqueft (the only 
title by which he had acquired a great kingdom) 

; to trample on the laws of juftice, and erect the 
{ throne of defpotifm upon the ruins of the confti- 
tution of a free people. He facrificed to avarice 
every principle of juftice, and to oppreffion every 
di iftate of humanity. He extended the iron rod 
of tyranny over a people his arms had conquered* 
and felt not for the miferies of innocence in diftrefs. 
William, however, was not wholly deftitute of vir- 
tues. In private life he was a tender hufband, an 
indulgent parent, and, where political intereft did 
not interpole, a generous matter. He introduced 
the regulation of the curfeu into England, by which 
all the inhabitants were obliged to put out their 
fires, and extinguifh their lights on the found of 
a bell ? which was .tolled at eight o’clock in the 
evening. 

With refpeft to exterior qualifications, he was 
remarkably tall, finely proportioned, and had a 
great dignity of afpeft; but towards the latter 
part of his life, he grew corpulent, and had a pro- 
tuberance of belly which appeared difgudful to be- 
holders, and was difagreeable to himfelf. 

William left three Ions, namely, Robert, William 
and Henry. To his eldeft fon Robert he be. 
queathed Normandy ; and wrote a letter to Lan- 
franc, archbifhop of Canterbury, defiring him to 
crown his feconcl fon William king of England. 
[ He gave - to Henry nothing more than the poffeffions 
of his mother Matilda, who had been dead about 
four years ; but foretold that he would one day fur- 
| pais both his brothers in opulence and power. 
Befides thele fons, William left five daughters, 
one of whom died.young, one was an abbeis, and 
the other three married into very relpeftabk, 
princely, and noble families. 

4 
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Remarkable occurences during the reign of 

William the Conqueror. 

A. D. 

1076 A v.olent earthquake in England, which did confidera- 

ble damage in various parts, and threw the people into 
a general con tarnation. 

In the fame year there happened a great froft, which 
continued from November to April, 

*°77 The greater part of the city of London was deftroyed by 
an accidental fire. 

r J „ he Tosver of London built by William. 

1079 *1 J’ ,e Courts of Exchequer and Chancery eftablltad. 
iota A dreadful famine in England, which reduced the inha- 
bitants to the greateft diftrefs. 

1087 London, a^d fome other cities, nearly deftroyed by fires* 
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1087. \.y Red, from the colour of hi s hair) 
was appointed by the deceafed lung to Tucceed him 
on the Engliih throne, though the right of primo- 
geniture belonged to his brother Robert. Wil- 

i 



% ® 

liam, fearful tliat this circumftance might occafioii 

great difturbances relative to the fuccefllpn, and 

knowing that his right to the crown was founded 
only on the letter which his father had fent to Lan- 
franc, archbifiiop of Canterbury, haftened with all 
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Chap. II. 

expedition to England, before any intelligence of 
the death of the Conqueror could reach the king- 
dom., On his arrival he immediately applied to 
Lanfranc* who having been entrufted with the care 
of his education, looked upon him with the affec- 
tion of a parent. But notwithftanding this, he 
refufed to exert himfelf in his favour, unlefs he 



would promife, cc To govern with equity and mo- 
deration, maintain the liberties of the people, and 
‘behave like a dutiful and obedient member of the 
church.” Rufus made this promife in the moll: 
folemn manner, in confequence of which, as foon 
as the death of his father was publicly known in 
England, Lanfranc caufed Rufus immediately to 
be proclaimed kings after which, having aflembled 
the bifhops, with a great number ol the principal 
nobility, he proceeded to the ceremony of corona- 
tion, which was performed at Weftminfter on the 
5th of Odtober, A. D. 1087. Thus Rufus ob- 
tained that crown, which by right belonged to his 
elder brother Robert, who, in the mean time, con- 
tented himfelf with taking quiet pofTeffion of Nor- 
mandy. 

A fhort time after the coronation of Rufus, Odo, 
bifhop of Bayeaux, the chief minifter and favourite 
of Robert, arrived in England, under pretence 
of foliciting the reftitution of an eftate he had for- 
merly poffeffed as earl of Kent, and which had been 
confiscated by William the Conqueror. The king 
received him with die moft diftinguifhed marks of 
refpeft, and immediately reinftated him in his for- 
mer poffeffions. But the recovery of an eftate 
was not the principal defign of Odo’s vilit. His 
intentions were, to weft the fcepter from the hands 
of Rufus, and give it to Robert, as the undoubted 
heir to the Conqueror. He accordingly applied to 
feveral of tjie principal barons, whom he found 
ready to fupport the pretenfions of his patron, pro- 
vided they could be affined of a fufficient force 
from Normandy, to fecond their intended deligns. 

Having thus far fucceeded, Odo fent a letter to 
Robert, affuring him that nothing but his prefence, 
at the head of a body of Norman troops, was want- 
ing to recover that throne from which he had been 
unjuftly excluded by the caprice of his father. 
Though Robert was naturally exceeding indolent, 
ye the was not infenfible to the calls of ambition. 
He received the news with great fatisfa&ion, and 
returned for anfwer, that as loon as his friends were 
in a condition to declare in his favour, they might 
be allured of his arrival at the head of a powerful 
army. 

Odo communicated this intelligence to the parti- 
fans of Robert, who were lb elated that they imme- 
diately retired to their refpedtive -cattles, and broke 
out into open rebellion. Several parts of the king- 
dom were at once thrown into theutmoftconfufiori, 
and many of the; counties again laid watte by the 
fword of delegation. William was alarmed at thefe 
proceedings i but inftead of purfuing any violent 
mealures, he followed the advice of Lanfranc, and 
endeavoured to lupprefs the rebellion by means the 
moft gentle and conciliative. He chofe rather to 
convince the infurgents of the folly of fupporting 
a caufe pregnant with deftruftion, than force them 
to fubmiffion by ftrength of arms. The fuccefs of 
theft prudent meafures was foon apparent: the 
chiefs of the confpirators abandoned the caufe of 
: Robert, and became the firm friends and adherents 
of Rufus. Odo, finding his fcheme thus- rendered 

fled to- Normandy, and his poffeffions 
■ feeing ftizecl by Rufus, fee diftributed them among 
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thofe who had particularly engaged themfelves in 
his interefti 

A. D. 1088. While William was furrounded 
with enemies, and felt the crown, as it were, totter 
on his brow, he {hewed every mark of favoiir and 
refpetlfor hisfubjedts. But no fooner did he find 
himfelf firmly fixed in the feat of power,- than, 
forgetting the promifes he had made to Lanfranc, 
he treated his fu bj efts with the cruelties of a con- 
queror. Inftead of mitigating, he greatly increafed 
the feverity of' the foreft laws, which had been 
enabled by his father. It was in vain for the En~ 
glifhto complain: he was deaf to their petitions, 
and beheld their mileries without giving them the 
leaft redrefs. Lanfranc remonftrated with him, in 
the moft forcible manner, on thefe defpotic prd- 
ceedings. Ele reminded him of the folemn pro- 
mifes he had made when a candidate for the crown, 
and urged the noble and generous condudt of the 
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Englifh in his favour. William’s haughty foul 
was flung to the quick at this freedom taken by 
the primate ; but not judging it politic to quarrel 
with a perfon of his great influence in the kingdom, 
he affedted to turn it off in a jelling manner, fay- 
ing, “ Pilh ! man, doft think kings can keep all 
their promifes.” It was not long, however, before 
this check to William’s tyranny was removed by the 
lofs of Lanfranc, whofe death was juftly regretted 
both by Normans and Englifh, He made no dif- 
tindlion between the two nations, every good man 
being fure of his favour and protedtion. He 
gained the love of all parties ; and was juftly con- 
sidered as a faithful and vigilant pallor, and an able 
and upright ftatefman. 

William, being now no longer under reftraint 
by the adminiftratiojn of Lanfranc, determined to 
give a full career to his natural tyranny and avarice. 
The Englifh were at once infulted and oppreffed ; 

and even the privileges of the church, fo facred in 
thofe early times, proved a feeble rampart againft 
his ufurpations. Ecclefiaftical benefices were put 
up to fale, and the high eft bidder was fure to be 
the purchafer. Nor were thefe illegal methods 
fufficient to fatisfy his avarice : he delayed appoint- 
ing fucceffors to vacant benefices, that he might 
have the opportunity of feizing their revenues. 
Thefe tyrannical proceedings fpread an univerfal 
alarm throughout the kingdom; but the terror of 
his authority Hilled the voice of complaint, fo that 
the people feemed to be fixed in a Hate of the moft 
abfolutc fubjeftion. 

A. D. 1090. Robert, duke of Normandy had, 
by his natural fupinenefs and pufillanimity, loft the 
Englifh crown ; and was now in danger of being 
deprived of his Norman dominions. The reftlefs 
and independent fpirit of his vaflals was greatly 
increafed by his injudicious and negligent admi- 
niftration. The fword of civil difeord was drawn/ 
and Normandy felt all the horrors of an inteftihe? 
war. . Robert had mortgaged near one third part 
of his dominions to his brother Henry for three 
thoufand pounds. In confequence of this Henry* 
fearful (from the great disturbances among the 
barons) that he might lofe what he had obtained 
from his brother* .applied to the Englilh monarch 
foraffiftanee* and advifed him to Attack the Nor- 
man dominions of his brother. Rufus* whofe 
avarice was never fatisfied* readily took this ad- 
vice* and immediately went over to Normandy at 
the head of a powerful army. Robert was m no 
condition to oppoft him. W illiam, therefore* foon 
poffeffed Kimfdf of the principal towns in Nor- 

niandy* 
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mainly, and even the capital itfclf was on the point mountains, upon ■which W illiam returned with his 
of falling into the hands of the invader, owing to forces to the capital. 



the treachery of Conan the governor. Robert ap- 
plied to the king of France for affiftance, but in 
vain, that monarch being ltrongly attached to the 
intereft of William. Henry now law his error, 
and trembled for his own property. He there- 
fore deferted the party of Rufus, and joined Robert 
with an excellent body of forces. The two bro- 
thers arrived juft time enough to lave the capital ; 
and Robert, exafperated at the conduiffi of the go- 
vernor, ordered him to be thrown headlong from 
the battlements of the caftle, as a punifliment for 

hisp'erfidy. 

William being thus dil appointed in poiTefllng 
himfelf of the capital of Normandy, made 
preparations for profecuting the war with re- 
doubled vigour. But at the interceffion of fome 
powerful nobles, both of England and Normandy, 
a treaty of peace was concluded between him and 
Robert, in which it was ftipulated, that on the 
death of either, without iflue, the furvivor fliould 
fucceed to both dominions. In this treaty not. 
the leaft notice had been taken of the interefts of 
Henry, which fo much exafperated that prince, 
that he retired, with his troops, to St. Michael’s 
Mount, a ftrong fortvefs on the coaft of Nor- 
mandy, from whence hemade confiderabledepreda- 
tions on the adjoining parts of the country. .Robert 
and William, with their joint forces, beiieged him 
in this- place, and reduced him and his army to 
great diftrefs for want of water. Robert, on hear- 
ing this, not only granted his brother Henry per- 
miffion to Ripply his garrifon with that necelfary 
article, but alfo fent him a large quantity of wine 
for his own table. Being reproved by William 
for what he thought an ill-timed piece of geneto- 
fity, he replied, ‘ c What ! fhall I fuller my bro- 
ther, to perifh with thirft? Where fhall we find 
another when he is gone ? 

W bile William lay e n camped before St . Michael’s, 
an incident happened of a very Angular nature, 
and which evinced that though he was of a m oil- 
avaricious difpoiition, yet he had fome fenfe of 
generofity. One day, riding out to take a iurvey 
of the fortrefs, he was attacked by two foldiers, 
nd difmounted. In confequence of this one of 
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them drew his fword in order to difpatch him, 
upon which William exclaimed, “ Hold fellow, 
I am the king of England.” The allailant imme- 
diately threw down his fword, railed him from the 
ground with the greateft marks o.f • relpedy and re- 
ceived a noble reward. 

Henry maintained a brave defence for about 
feven weeks: but was at length compelled, to 
decline the conteft ; and being deprived of all his 
poffeffions, wandered from place to place, 
accompanied only by a few of his faithful atten- 
dants, who fnared with him the diftreffes of ex- 
treme poverty to which he was frequently re- 
duced. 



A. D. 



1094. William after concluding a 
treaty of peace with his brother Robert, left Nor- 
mandy, and returned to England. On his arrival 
he found the kingdom in the utmoft confufion, 
owing to the inroads of the Wellh, who, exaf- 
perated at the tyranny of the Norman barons, en- 
tered theEnglifh territories, and committed the mod: 
cruel depredations on the inhabitants. Exafperated 
at their cruelties, William marched againft them 
at the head of a numerous army, and having re- 
pulfed and killed great numbers of the main body 
the reft made a precipitate flight, and retired to the 



Some rime alter this a rnoft dangerous confpi. 
racy was formed againft the life of William by 
fome of the principal barons in the kingdom, at 
the head of whom was Robert Mowbray, then the 
moil powerful fubjett in England. As foon as 
William was informed of this confpiracy, he took 
the mod prudent meafures poffible to render it 
abortive. He fummoned Mowbray to appear be. 
fore him at Winch elder, to an Aver for his con- 
duit in plundering four merchant Ihips, which 
had put into an Englifh port under his jurifdiction. 
Mowbray, confcious of his guilt, refufed to obey 
the royal mandate ; in confequence of which Wil- 
liam marched with an army againft him, and Mow- 
bray, not being in a condition to engage in battle, 
Ihut himfelf up in Baniborough Caftle, which the 
king immediately inverted. Mowbray, knowing 
that thq fortrefs, though impregnable, muft, for 
want of provifions, be forced to furrender, found 
means to make hisefcape, and, repairing to Tine- 
mouth endeavoured to corrupt the governor of 
that place; but before he could effedt his purpofe, 
he was. taken prifoner by a detachment of Wil- 
liam’s army. After the departure of Mowbray 
the garrifon in Bamborough caftle fin-rendered, 
and the governor impeached all the confpirators. 
Mowbray was fentenced to be confined for life, 
feveral others were put to death, and the eftates 
of die greater part con fife ated. Count D’Eu- was 
impeached of being engaged in this confpiracy. 
He, however, denied the charge, and offered to 
vindicate himfelf by Angle combat with his accufer; 
but being defeated, he was fentenced to be de- 
prived of his fight, and fuffer caftration. His 
teoufin, William D’Aldefi, was fentenced to be 
publicly whipped, and afterwards hanged on 3 
gallows thirty feet high. Thus was this danger- 
ous confpiracy fuppreffed, and peace and tranquil- 
lity once more refcored to the nation. 

A. D. 1095. In the beginning of this year 2 
great difference took place between the king and 
Anfelm, archbifhop of Canterbury, the caufe of 
which arofe from a fchifra" that happened in the 
church of Rome. Two prelates claimed the pon- 
tifical dignity. Odo, biihop of Oftia, under the 
name of Urban II. was acknowledged pope in 
Italy and France, while his competitor, Gilbert, 
archbifhop of Ravenna, under the title of Cle- 
ment III. was confidered as the fucceffor of Peter, 
by feveral of the European powers, among whom 
was the king of England. Anfelm oppofed his 
fovereign, difdaining to fubmit to any temporal 
authority. He even determined to mortify Wil- 
liam, and accordingly demanded leave to repair 
to Rome, and receive his archiepifcopal pall from 
the hands of pope Urban 1 - 1 . adding, that he con- 
fidered him as the true he'ad of the church. 



Provoked 



with 



the utmoft difficulty, reftrained from laying vio- 
lent hands on the primate, who, perceiving that 



he fliould not be fupported by the prelates ancl 
clergy, quitted the kingdom. In confequence of 
this William immediately feized the temporalities 
of the archiepifcopal . fee 1 nor could he be per- 
loaded to reftore them during the remainder of 
his life. 

A, D. 1096. This year produced one of the 
moft extraordinary occurrences. recorded in the an- 
nals of hiftory, namely, the . Crufades, which was 
patronized by pope .Urban,, and in which many 
princes of Christendom engaged. Peter the Her- 
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mit, a native of Amiens in Picardy, having made 
a pilgrimage to' Jerufklem, was fo affected at the 
fufferings inflicted bv the infidels on the Chriftians 

' ' % ft • , Gj w ' • I • - - ». * , *• ^ 9 1 

or Paielone/ that he formed the" bold refolution 
of attempting to relieve them from the opprefiiqn ; 
of : , the Saracens, , and make a conqueft of that* 
• country in. which Chrillianity was firft promul-i 
gated. His plan being approved by the pope, he. 
began,, to preach the propriety of entering on the* 



i 



with his forces/ •William followed the flying 
enemy, attacked their rear, and took Helie pri- 
foner. The -captive nobleman was treated with 
great indignity, at which he was fo incenfed, that 
he told Rufus, rc he had little caufe for triumph, 
as his.fuccefs was owing rather to furprize than 







Adding, <c that if he were again at li- 




pf, the Hply Laud. He travelled bare footed and; 
bare headed from court to court, and preached, as* 
he went from place, to , place," with a' .zeal that: 






valour .. 

beity, ' he would not find it eafy to defeat him in a 
fair "engagement.”’ The king,' piqued at thefe 
.bold y/prds, -immediately . ordered Helie to be 
fet at liberty. 4 Be gone, laid he fiercely, do 
“ thy- 1 worft./ and; by the : face of St, Luke, 
' cc if ‘thou haft; tlie r good fortune to conquer 
cc ;me,‘ I will not' afk '.the fmalleft return for 
fk the freedom. I -now ' confer upon thee.” But 
no adtion. happened between them, Helie retired 
to his 1 own territories, 'and William . returned ' to 

England, V" '.' 'Vf . • / 

During thefe tranfaftions Robert was difp laying 
the. greateft courage againft 1 the infidels in Palef- 
tine. • ‘ After the greateft fatigues, and the lofs of 
multitudes of people, the famous city of Jerulalem 
was taken, and the diadem of that celebrated capital 
offered to Robert. But the great reputation he had 
: gained in - the fields of Afia, induced him to hope 
that it would now be eafy for him to recover his 
duchy, and even get pofieflion of the Englifh. 
throne. He therefore declined the offer, and the 
crown of Jerulalem was placed on the head of 
.Godfrey of Boulogne, a prince equally diftiti- 
Among the various princes who were defirous 1 1 .guifhed for. his virtues and military prowels. 

A. D. 1 100. . But though Jerulalem was reco- 
vered from the infidels, numbers of warriors con- 



proved how much he was in earaefh., .The princes, j 
nobility and clergy, encouraged ; his defign wher-f 
ever he went; and a council being held at Clef-; 

. r * , . ' r ' ' r ' . I, ' CT 1 l ' * 

mo lit; the popehimfelf _ recommended the expe-. 
dition, and the people univeifafiy called .out, Cf It 
\is the will off God;” • : 

A. D. 1097. The fpirit of emigration now 
• fpread itfdf throughout Europe, and great num-. 
,bers of the firft rank-fold their poffeflions at much 
lefs than their value, Rill confidence of obtain-; 
’ ing a better .fetdement in Afia: nor . is - it to Be; 
wondered at' when we'confidqr the difpofition of 
the times, and that the pope gave fuch counte- 
nance to the defign as to promife great indul- 
gencies to thole who ffiould engage , in the enter- 



prize 
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of diftinguifhing themfelvcs bn thismemorable oc- 
, cafion, was Robert duke of Normandy. But his 
finances not being adequate to the expence of fuch 
an undertaking, lie offered to rhortgage his duke- 
dom .to his brother William for. ten thqufand marks. 
Rufus did not hefitate to Conclude' the' bargain ; 
and having . railed the money by -levies on his iub-. 
, ; ie6ts ; i\yent over to Normandy;' and paid ’ it to., 
jlris brother, ,who>' after putting- him in.pbffeffion 
. of his dominions, fet out, . at the . head of his 
. vaffais, to gather, laurels on the plains of Palef- 
.. tine. 

A V •v* 0 



tinned to flock from moft parts to the plains of 
Afia. William, earl of Poftiers, and duke of 
Guienna, refolved to engage in this bufinefs, and 









Thus was England and Normandy once, more 
junited, and the many contentions, that had fub- 

r n A * \ “ \ " * • ' * ' ' + ^ ' '' r : ~ t ‘ ~ i “ ' k . ‘ . • 

between - the barons or the two provinces, . 
l^^tjrely laid afide. Both were fubjefts to William, * 
.and both felt the weight of his power. 

^ rr* /> 1 » ^ % 1 * 1 / » * _ ft < • 

. . A. D. 1099.’ .William had not long left Nor- 
mandy before he had occafion to re-vifit that part 
gf, his dominions, owing to the. depredations of a' 
powerful nobleman named Helie, who.pofleffed 
Jpmfelf, . of .feveral towns in. Normandy,. and at 1 
length laid fiege to the city of Mans. William 
was hunting in. the New Foreft: when he received 
.advice of this tranfafldon, upon which, ' turning 
. to .his- attendants, he afleed them in what diredlion 

'V'a’s' 1 - ** ’ - * * » • 

tthe cityrof Mans lay.. Being anfwered, he imme- 
diately turned his horfe’s head towards' the' place, 
and rode full fpeed to the fea-fide, calling to his 
attendants, u Let him that loves me follow me.” 

1 " 

..^Dartmouth was the firfi: fea-port town they came 
^p/.yhere finding a veffel ready to. fail, they imfne-y 
li^tely went on . board i Bn t the mafter . hefitatin g 
d put ;to fea on accoiint of the tempeftuous wea- 
t^erj William aficed him if he ever heard of a king 
Lg ; drowned.” .-Silenced by this reproof, the 







jiuiftcr failed immediately out of the harbour, and 
the next morning reached Barfleur in fafety, 

- No foo.ner did Helie hear- of William’s arrival in 
ormapdy, and .that he was marching towards 




in at the head of a powerful army, than he in- 
iffantly railed the fiege of Mans, and retreated 
No, If. ‘ i ' 



for that purpofe : raifed a-very powerful army ; but 
.his finances being infufficiejit to difeharge the ex- 
pence. of the expedition,, he applied to Rufus, of- 
fering to mortgage his duchy for the fum wanted. 
The king, with his ufua ‘1 avidity, concluded the 
bargain, raifed a large army, and fitted out a pow- 
erful fleet, with a view of taking perfonal pof- 

feffion of the.eaiTs 'territories. 

4 » % * # 

Blit while * thcfe 'preparations were making, an 
'accident intervened which at once put an end to 
'the life and ambition of Rufus. William fre- 
quently aniufed himfelf with jiunting in the New 
Foreft, in which excurfion he was always attended 
by Walter Tyrrcl, a French' knight, ..who was cele- 
brated for. his great. fldif'ih archery. In the courfe 
of the • day the king and T y rfel were leparated from 
the, reft: of the company, upon which William 
alighted from his horfe to wait till they joined 
him. Juft .at this juncture a ftag rufhed from an 
adjacent thicket, and pafled the king. William/ 
immediately let fiy\an, arrow, which wounding the 
animal he followed it in expeftation , that it would 
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fioon fall. While William was engaged in watch- 
i'ng the 'wounded ftag, /another' iffued from -the 
fame thicket, and crofting the path between Tyrrel 
and the king, the knight fhot an arrow, which, 
either by glancing againft a tree, ot the horns of 
the animal, changed its direction , ftruck the mo- 
narch in the br.eaft, and piercing his heart, he fell 
on the ground, and immediately expired. Tyrrel, 
who liad beeri the innocent caufe 7 of this fatal ca~ 
taftrophe, fled immediately to the fea fide, and 
efcaped to France. The royal corpfe was treated 
with the. fame indignity as that of his father. 
His attendants, who feared his power, and had 
followed his fortunes, paid no .refpeft to his. re- 
mains,. The body was fuff'ered to lie in the pof- 
■ E e , ■ ture 
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ture it fell for fome time, till at length a peafant 

coming up with his cart, they threw it in, and in 

that ignominious manner conveyed it to Win- 
oft - \t w-iQ mfprre.fi W 1 thout the leaft ce- 
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accidental ftroke * fell Wil- 



remony. 

Thus, by an 
liam Rufus, on the ad of Augnft, A. D. 1100, 
in the 44th year of his age, and 13th of his 



reign. 



William was In perfon of a middle ftattire, but 
appeared fhorter than he really was, owing to his [ 
great corpulency. His complexion was florid, 
his hair of a yellowifh red, and one of his eyes 
fpotted, which rendered it unlike the other. He 
had a ftrong powerful voice, which he frequently ex- 
erted, in order to intimidate thofe to whom he was 
fpeaktng; but the found of his voice was exceed- 
ing diiagreeable owing to a natural impediment 
he had in his fpeech. 

With refped to the charafter of William, it 
muffc be acknowledged, that he had fome virtues, 
and many vices. He was intrepid and magnani- 
mous, a lover and encourager of arts and learn- 
ing, and a friend to real merit. But he was un- 
grateful, avaricious, tyrannical, perfidious, cruel 
and diiTolute. In ihort, his few virtues were ob- 



fcured by his vices, which were fo diftinguilhed as 

to fix a lafting ftain on his memory. 

* 

Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of 

Rufus. 

A. D. 

1088 *A dreadful earthquake, which fhook the whole kingdom. 
This was followed by a great fcarcity of fruit, and fo 
late a hamft, that com was not properly ripe at the 
end of November. 

1091 A violent ftorm happened, .which did confi durable da- 
mage in various parts of the kingdom, particularly at 
Wincbdfcomb in Gioncefterihire, where the Iteeple of 
the church was thrown down. 

A few days after this there was another form, which 
threvvn down upwards of ^oohoufcs in London only, and 
blew off the roof of Bow-church ; and at Saiilbury 
it not only deftroyed many houfes, but likewife threw 
down the ileeple belonging to the cathedral. 

JO94 This year was remarkable for fo great a mortality among 
men and be aft, that the ground remained unfilled* 
and what added to the calamity was, its being f«c- 
ceeded by a very fevere dearth. 

1096 This year was remarkable for the commencement of the 
• Crufades, or Holy War. 

1098 A great fcarcity in England. 

London-bridge carried away by the floods, and a new 
one ere&ed by Rufus, who alio enlarged the Tower, 
and- built Weftminfter-halJ. 

1 100 An inundation of the fea overflowed the lands of God- 
win earl of Kent, which, to this day, are called God- 
win Sands. 



CHAP. 



III. 



HENRY 




furnamed Beauclerc. 



Accejfton of Henry I. His marriage with Matilda , daughter to the king of Scotland . Robert invades 
England , but by means of Anjelm the primate an accommodation is effected between him and his brother 

Difpute between the king and Anjelm , Henry makes himjdf m after of Normandy. Engages 

Heath of prince William . Second marriage of the king. His death and character. 



Henry . 
in foreign wans. 



A.D. A S the late kin" left no iffue, the throne 
iioo.x\ of England tell, by right, to his elder 
brother duke Robert ; but that prince being then 
abroad, Henry a the younger brother, determined 
to feize the crown in his abfence. He, therefore, 
immediately on hearing of William’s death, re- 
paired with all expedition to Winchefter, and 
made himfelf matter of his brother’s treafures. 
This acquisition infured him iuccefs. He eafily 
gained over the nobility and prelates to his intereft, 
and on the 5th of Auguft, three days after his 
brother’s death, was crowned with great ceremony 
by Maurice, bifhop of London. 

In order to in lure the affeftions of his fubjefts, 
Henry, on the very day of his coronation, pub- 
li/hed a charter, confirming the privileges of his 
fubjefts, and redreffing the grievances under which 
they laboured. By this charter (copies of which 
were difperfed throughout the kingdom) the 
churches we re 'retto red to all their immunities, and 
exempted from thofe hnpofitions under which they 
had laboured during the late reign. ITe engaged 
to admit the heirs of barons to the enjoyment 
of their eftates, without exacting thofe enormous 

fees which had 



ceding princes, 
fhip of minors, 



been required by the two pre- 
He pro mi fed to remit the ward- 



by which the crown had received 
the profits of their poiTeillons during their mino- 
rity. He engaged not to oppofe any marriages 
which the barons might contract for their daugh- 









* Richard, the elder brother of William, loft his life by an 
accident in the New Foreft, as did alfo Richard his nephew, j 
na’ural ton of duke Robert; fo that, on the king’s fate, it 
wa& obfervtfd by many, that, as the Conqueror had been guilty 1 



s • | 

ters or other relation's, unlefs the perfons propofed 
were known to be his' enemies. He promiied to 
exercife with juftice and moderation the right of 
levying impofts, to pardon all paft offences, to 
remit all debts due to the crown, and to main- 
tain in full force the laws of Edward the Con- 
feffor. 

* 

This charter was foon followed by another, in 
which he granted many ample privileges to the 
citizens of London. In particular he abolifhed 
the curfeu, which had been eftablifhed by William 
the Conqueror, and was always conlidered by the 
Englifh as a badge of their flavery. 

• Thefe were not the only meafures Henry took 
to gain the affections of his fubjefts. To fhew the 
fincerity of his intentions for their welfare* he 

committed Ralph Flambard, bifhop of Durham, 
the oppreflive and d'etefted minifter of Rufus, to 
the Tower j but the artful prelate found means 
to make his efcape, and fled to France, where he 
endeavoured to embroil that government he could 
no longer direft, ' 

Henry was no Arranger to the great refpefb which 

the Englifh bore for Anfelm, archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, who had been baniftred in the former 
reign, on a quarrel with, the king, and went to 
Lyons'. Fie therefore recalled that prelate, reftored 
him to his former dignity, and took him into his 
particular favour. * ' ; 

As a farther ftep towards fee uring himfelf on 

the 



' . 1 

of extreme violence in expelling all the inhabitants of that 

large cliftriift, to make room for his' game, the juft vengeance 

of -heaven was flgnalized in the fame .place : by 5 the flaughter £« 
his pofterity. 
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Chap. Ill; 



H E N fe Y 



T 

I. 



in 



the Englifh throne, Henry now determined to enter 
into marriage with Matilda, daughter to Malcolm 
king of Scotland, by Margaret, filler to Edgar 
Atheling. That princefs had been brought up in 
the monaftery at Wilton ever fince the death of 
her father. She was not only a lady of moll defir- 
able accomplilhments, mental and _ perfonal, but 
alfo an unexceptionable match in point of intereftr, 

_**■ - * 1 *1 -! It 



her uncle Edgar 



having no children, and 



the 



old Englifh party efteeming her as the only-fur- 
vivor of the Saxon race, from whom they might 
expeft a continuance of that antient line. Nothing, 
therefore, could tend more to promote the defigns 
of Henry, than his forming an union with this prin- 
cefs. But there was an impediment to be removed 
before he could accomplilh his wiihes. She had 
worn the veil, but never taken the vows ; and it 
was a matter of doubt whether or not it was lawful 
for her to marry. The king applied to Anfelm, 
who refufed to decide the queflion by his own au- 
thority. He therefore fummoned a general coun- 
cil at Lambeth, where hefo enforced his arguments 
for Matilda’s being at liberty to marry, as to ob- 
viate every negative plea, and the nuptials were 
accordingly celebrated with great magnificence, 
to the general fatisfa&ion of the people of both 
kingdoms. 

A. D. iioi. During thefe tranfaftions duke 
Robert arrived in Normandy from his expedition 
into the Holy Land, and knowing he had been 
deprived of his right in not fucceeding to the 
throne of England, determined to aflfert his claim. 
He accordingly railed a very powerful army, with 
which he landed at Portfmouth, where he was 
joined by feveral of the moft powerful barons in 
the kingdom, who thought, as he was the elder bro- 
ther, he ought to have had the preference in the 
fucceflion. 

The crown of Henry now tottered on his brow : 
he knew his brother was advancing towards the 
capital, and feared the confequences. He therefore 
applied to Anfelm, who effectually interpofed his 
good offices in favour of Henry. He publickly 
reprefented to the people the fatal confequences 
that muft inevitably enfue from a civil war, and 
prevailed on them to think favourably of the mild 
and equitable government of their then fovereign. 
He likewife declared that, if Robert perfifted in his 
defign of driving Henry from the throne, he would 
excommunicate him and all his adherents. This 
had the .defired effeft. . Ecclefiaftical cenfures were 
at that time more dreaded by the common people 
than the moft powerful armed force. Robert, 
therefore, found that inftead of his troops increaf- 
ing, they daily decreafed in numbers; and even 
thofe that continued firm to his intereft, advanced 
with timidity. 

Henry, placing himfelf at the head of his forces, 
marched againft his brother ; and the two armies 
encamped within fight of each other on a plain not 
far from Winchefter. They remained in this fitu- 
ation for fome time without coming to aftion, 
Henry being fearful his troops would defert him 
on the day of battle, and Robert declining to en- 
gage in expeftation of receiving frefh reinforce- 
ments. 

During this interval of inaction, Anfelm ex- 
erted all his intereft to iheathe the fword of war, 
by concluding a peace between the two brothers. 
After fome difficulties he obtained his wifhes, and 
a treaty of accommodation was effedted on the 

terms: i. That the king fhould ve- 
to Robert full poffeffion of Normandy. 

I 

l 
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a, That the friends' of each party fhould hare 
full reiteration of all their lands and eftates, 
both in England and Normandy. 3. That Henry 
Ihould pay to Robert the yearly fum of 3000 
marks of lilverj and that if either of the two died 
without lawful iffue, his demefnes Ihould be inhe- 
rited by the furvivor as well in England as Nor- 
mandy. 

This treaty being figned by proper perfons orf 
each fide, as guarantees for its faithful execution* 
both armies were dilbanded, and Henry took his 
brother Robert with him to court, where they 
lived together in the greateft apparent harmony 
for the fpace of two months, a t the expiration, 
of which Robert took his leave, and embarked 
for Normandy. 

Robert had no fooner left England, than Henry 
violated the treaty which had been made between 
them. He commenced profecutions againft thofe 
barons who had declared in favour of Robert; 
and they, thinking it would be imprudent to ap- 1 
pear, were banifhed the kingdom, and their eftates 
confifcated. As foon as Robert heard of thefe 
tranfa&ions he confidered it his duty to intercede, 
and attempt the recovery of the pofleflions of thofe 
noblemen who had fuffercd in violation of the' 
treaty between him and his brother. He accord- 
ingly came over to England, for that purpofe ; but 
Henry, nou being in any fear from the attempts of 
an enemy, paid no regard to his -remon {trances! 
Inftead thereof he treated him with the utmo.il 
contempt, and even hinted that his ov/n liberty 
was in danger. Robert clearly faw his fituation and 
was glad to make his efcape to his own domi- 
nions. 

A. D. 1103. A moft violent difpute now took 
place between the king and Anfelm, archbifliop 
of Canterbury, which had like to have been pro- 
ductive of the moft fatal confequences. The pre- 
late determined, if poflible, to curtail the royal 
prerogative in matters ecclefiaftical, and to rea- 
der the authority of the mitre little inferior to that 
of the crown. He had two grand points in view, 
one of which was, to oblige the clergy to celibacy, 
and the other to wreft from the crown the right of 
giving inveftiture to bifhops and abbots. Afynod 
was accordingly convened, in which a fentence of 
excommunication was pronounced againft married 
priefts. ' Having thus far fucceeded, Anfelm de-' 
termined to proceed, and accordingly propofed, 
that all fthe bifhops who had received inveftiture 
from the king Ihould refign their fees, or be im- 
mediately excommunicated. Henry, exafperated' 
at thefe infolent proceedings, fummoned Anfelm 
to appear before him in the king’s court. The 
prelate accordingly obeyed, and was -‘commanded 
inftantly to do homage to the king and toconfe- 
crate fuch perfons as had been ; nominated to 
vacant fees, or to depart the kingdom. Henry 
likewife declared, that no perfon Ihould refide in 
any part of his dominions, who refufed to pay the 
allegiance due to a fovereign.” But Anfelm del-* 
pifed the threats of royalty, and, with the refolu- 
; tionof a man confcious of his power, told the 
court,' tc that he was not to be intimidated from' 
doing his duty : that lie Ihould ' immediately re- 
tire to Canterbury, where he would continue to 
exercife his archiepifcopal functions’, and wait the 
. ifliie with the utmoft iefignation. As- Henry 
was determined not to part with fo valuable 
branch of his prerogative, and the prelate 
recede* from the cauie he had undertake 

tlength 



remained no hopes of an accommodation^ 

it. 
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was co make a conqueft of the country, and there- 
fore, after taking leave of -his brother, he foized 
the llrong towns of Bayeaux and Caen belonging 
to Robert, and having garrifoned them with Eng- 
lijh troops, returned to his dominion 3. 

This was an aft contrary to the laws both of na- 
ture and nations. Robert font a letter to his bro- 
ther remontlrating with him on his conduct ; but 
Henry, inilead of paying any attention to his 
complaints, treated them with contempt, and in 
the beginning of the following year went over to 
Normandy at the head of a powerful army. He 
opened the campaign with the liege of Tanchibray 5 
and it became fufEciently evident both from his 
preparations and progrefs that he intended to ufurp 
the entire poffeflion of Normandy. Robert was 
now rou fed from his accuftomed indolence, and 
being joined by the earl of Mortaigne and Robert 
de Bellclme, earl of Shrewfbury (two inveterate 
enemies to Henry) he foon raifed a considerable 
army, with which he marched towards his bro- 
ther’s carnp, intending to finifh, by one decifive 
battle, the difpute between them. He was now 
entered upon that, feene of aftion, in which alone 
not haying even a fhadow of a pretence to juf- he was qualified to excel; and, accordingly, he 

tify a rbpture with his brother, he did not think fo animated the Norman troops by his example, 

proper, to comply immediately with their requefh 
He, however, wrote a letter to Robert, reprefont- 
ing, in the flrongeft terms, the enormity of his 
conduct in not redreffing the grievances of his 
fubjefts, and focuring their properties from tyran- 
nical invaders. He entreated him, in the molt 
preffing manner, co refume the conduct of a 
prince, and to aft in luck a manner as might 
procure him the glorious title of being father of 
his people. He farther told him, that he thought 
it his duty as a brother, and the refpeft he had 
Tor the inhabitants of Normandy, to ufe every 
means in his power to redreis their grievances ; 
and that, if lie fliould turn a deaf ear to thefo 
remonftrances, he mull not think it ftrange if he 
ted himlelf in favour of his diilrefled coun- 



was agreed by both parties to lend a deputation 
to Rome, in order to lay the whole difpute before 
his holinefs ; and that, in the mean time, the 
biihops and abbots fliould continue to cxercile the 
funftions of their repeftive offices. 

A. D. 1105. But this ecclefnillical difpute did 
not divert Henry from attending to fuch other 
matters as concerned his intcrdl. An opportu- 
nity now foemed to offer for faciliacing the de- 
iign he had long entertained of pofteffing him- 
felf of Normandy, and annexing that duchy to 
his own dominions. His brother Robert, though 
a brave and generous prince, neglefted the af- 
fairs of government, and wholly employed hi 
time in diffolute pleasures, whereby his fubjefts be- 
came a prey to the avidity of his officers, and 
rapine and injuflice ranged at large over the do- 
minions of Normandy. The mildnels of his dif- 
pofition gave a boldnefs to depredation, and his 
indolence a tacit ianftion to outrage. Thus ne- 
glefted by their own prince, and iubjeft to the 
continual inful ts of rapine and violence, the Nor- 
mans applied to Henry for redreis. That prince 
lifteneq with pleafure to their complaints ; but 



try men. 

This artful letter, though varnilhed over with 
feeming love and kindnds, was, in faft, intended 
only to farther his deilgn, by inflaming the minds 
of the Normans to a greater pitch of dilcontent 
againll Robert. Henry took particular care to 
have the letter made as public as poffible, and 
the iffue fully anfwcred his expeftations ; for, in 
a very fhort time after, he received a general 
application from the Norman nobility, befeech- 
ing him to have companion on the niileries of 
their church and ftatc, and take them under his 
immediate care. This was what Henry aimed at. 
He accordingly no fooner received the invitation, 
than he haftened to comply with it 5 .and, towards 
the clofe of autumn, palled over to Normandy at 
the head of a powerful army. 

Henry landed at Barfleur, and as foon as his 
arrival was known the Norman nobility immedi- 
ately repaired to his camp; but the feafon being 
too far advanced, he did not think it prudent to 
commence hoftilitles againft Robert. Many of 
the Norman and Englifli barons now feared the 
confequences that might attend an open rupture 
between the two brothers, and laboured affiduoully 
to bring about a reconciliation. Their endeavours 
were attended with fuch fucccfs that Robert paid a 
s yvifit tp Henry, and, by the interpofition of fome 
^fothe moll moderate noblemen on each fide, their 
dilptu^ feemed to be amicably terminated. But 

this wa 



from being the cafe, Henry’s defign 



that they made great havock among the Englifli, 
and had nearly obtained the viftory, when Bellefme 
fuddenly drawing off' his forces, the reft of the 
army was thrown into the utmoft diforder, and, 
in a fhort time, totally defeated. Among the no-, 
ble priloners taken by Henry were the duke him- 
lelf, and Edgar Atheling, the latter of whom had 
followed Robert in his expedition to Jerufalem, 
and returning with him had taken up his reiidence 
in the court of Normandy. 

This viftory. was followed by the entire reduc- 
tion of the country, Rouen immediately fubniit-? 
ted to the conqueror. Falais, after fome nego- 
tiation, opened its gates ; and, by this acquifition, 
befides making himlelf mailer of an important 
iortrels, Henry got into his hands the perfon of 
prince William,. the only fon and heir of Robert. 
Jn.confequence of this fuccels Henry called toge- 
ther an affembly of the Rates of Normandy, and 
having received homage from all the heads of the 
duchy, and fettled the government, he returned 
to England, bringing with him as priloners his 
brother Robert and Edgar Atheling. The 
unfortunate Robert was detained in prifon du- 
ring the . remainder of his life, which was 
twenty-eight years when he died in the caftle of 
Cardiff, in Glamorganfhire. Henry gave Edgar 
Atheling his liberty, and fettled on him a fmall 
pen Son, with which he retired, and continued in 
privacy during the remainder of his life. Prince 
William was left in Normandy under the care of 
Helie de St. Saen, who had married Robert’s 
daughter, and who, being a man of diftinguifhed 
probity and honour, difeharged his trull with the 
greateft fidelity. 

A. D. 1107. The famous controverfy between 
Henry and Anfelm the primate, was now drawing 
to a conclufion. The deputies returned from Rome, 
and brought with them an excommunkative letter 
from Pafchal the pope to the king, for his having 
afi umed the right of inveftitures. plenty concealed 
the contents of this letter, and prevailed on the 
biihops who brought it to declare, that the pope did 
not difapprove of his granting benefices, though 
he did not chufo to declare his opinion in writing. 
Anlelm, who was well acquainted with every thing 
that had pafled at, Rome, fupported the - caufe he 

had 
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had undertaken with firmnefs and refolution. He II council. In consequence of this treaty, Heniy 



not only refuted to confecrate fome new bifhops, 
who had, received inveftiture from the king, but 
alfo to communicate with them* Henry was irri- 
tated to the highell degree ; and the prelate, to 
avoid the ftorm which he law gathering, retired to 
Rome. The people were alarmed at the depar- 
ture of the archbifhop, and dreaded the confe- 
quences of an excommunication. They beheld, 
in idea, the flames of diflfention and difcord 
lighted up by the dreadful torch of religious fury. 
Henry himfelf was defirous of avoiding the con- 
fequences, and difpatched an ambafiador to Rome, 
who told the pope, that his matter would fooner 
lofe his crown than part with the right of grant- 
ing inveftkures* cc And I, replied Pafchal, would 
lather lofe my head than allow him to retain it*” 
Thus every thing indicated a rupture between 
Henry and the pope : but the former not chafing 
co hazard the confequences of the pontiff's great 
authority, wifely gave up the claim of invefti- 
tures, on which Palchal confented to his exadting 
from the bifhops the homage they owed him as 
temporal peers. Thus was an accommodation at 
length happily cffedled ; and Anfelm, returning to 
England, was reinftated in his archiepifcopal dignity. 

no8. In the beginning of this year, 



O' 

A. D. 



Henry convened a general aflembly of the ftates, 
in which, at the requeft of his nobles, he removed 
feveral cuftoms that had been long oppreffive to II confequence, retired into winter quarters. 



impofed an extraordinary tax of three {hillings 
upon every hide of land throughout the king- 
dom, by which he raifed a noble portion for his 
daughter, who did not leave England rill the fol- 
lowing year. 

A. D. 1110—-1116. Though Henry had for 
fome time, been matter of his brother’s territories, 
he found it very difficult to defend his ufurpation. 
He was frequently involved in wars 3 and for fe- 
veral years found it neceflary at times to crofs the 
feas, in order to ftop the inroads of the neigh- 
bouring princes and difeontented barons. Wil- 
liam, the foil of duke Robert, who was left in the 
care of his brother-in-law, had taken up his refi- 
dence in the court of Anjou, where he became tt> 
beloved that a refolution was formed by the neigh- 
bouring princes, of obtaining for him the domi- 
nions of his father. Lewis king of France was 
at the head of this alfociation, and accordingly 
joining the other princes, he marched a confider- 
able body of forces into Normandy, with a refo- 
lution of fupporting William in his juft rights 
againft all the power of the ufurper. Henry was 
now fufficiently alarmed, and accordingly went 
over to Normandy at the head of a powerful army. 
But he was too far advanced for any military ope- 
rations of confequence to take place ; and the 
two armies, after a few Ikirmillies of no material 



his fubjedls, among which were the following ; 
•His court and attendants had, for fome time, 
claimed the privilege of living upon free quarter, 

. in all places through which their matter patted. 
This occaiioned the land to be abandoned by the 
inhabitants, when they fufpefted a royal progrefs ; 
for the infolent attendants fpoiled and plundered 
all that came in their way, while the people re- 
tired, with all the provifion they could carry off, 
into woods and receffes. But an effectual ftop 
was now put to this abufe by the king’s procla- 
mation, which inflicted fevere corporal punilhments 
on all who, in future* fhould be guilty of the like 
“depredations. 

Another grievance, which particularly called a- 
4 oiid for redrels, was, defacing the • current coin 
of the kingdom. Small money, fuch as pence and 
dialf-pence, were often broken by the country peo- 
ple, for the convenience of change j by which 
means, when they were not divided into equal 
pieces, the fmaller ones remained in the hands of 
the proprietor, to his great prejudice. This abufe, 
■which had come to a great height, was remedied 
by the coining of pence in one round piece, with 
two creafes interfering it into four equal parts, 
fo that, by breaking it according to thofe creafes, 
it might fall into two half-pence, or four far- 
things. 

A. D. 1109. In this year, the famous Anfelm, 
archbifliop of Canterbury, paid the debt of na- 
ture, univerfally regretted by the clergy. He was 
a prelate of great learning, confidering the age in 
which he lived $ but ' fo ambitious and haughty. 



A. D. 1 1 19. The two fucceeding campaigns 
werefpent to very little purpofe. Henry was obliged 
to adt on the defenfive, and the allied army made 
but a flow progrefs in reducing the fortified towns 
in Normandy. At length, Henry, having gained 
over the earl of Anjou to his intereft* was able to 
meet the enemy in the open field. The two ar- 
mies met in the plain of Brenneville, when; a 
bloody battle enlued, which was continued with 
great fury for fome time, when fortune feemed in- 
clined to give the palm of vidtory to the French 
and Norman army. Henry himfelf began to 
tremble for the confequences. In this alarming 
Crifis the Epglilh, who formed the rear of Henry’s 
army, advanced, and charged the enemy with fuch 
fury, that, unable to fuftain the fhock, they gave 

and fled with the utmoft precipitation. All 



way. 



Lewis 



attempts • to rally them proved fruitlefs, 
himfelf was hurried away with the torrent, thrown 1 
from his horfe, and efcaped by the affiftance of 
a peafant, who conducted him from this dreadful 
feene of confufton, through woods and bye-paths, 
to the caftle of Andeli. 

A. D. mo. Lewis, after this defeat, think- 
ing it would be difficult, if not impoffible, to 
obtain the duchy for the young prince by force of 
arms, applied to the council of Rheims, affem- 
bled by pope Calixtus II. flattering himfelf with 
being able to turn the indignation of the pontiff 
againft the Englifh monarch. Aware of the dan- 
ger, Henry took the.moft prudent method to di- 
vert the ftorm. He fent large prefents to Galixtus, 
and brought him over to his intereft ; fo that all 
that he greatly hurt the peace of the church, I the attempts of Lewis, were rendered abortive. 



which it was his duty to prelerve. Power, and 
not piety, was the end he wifhed to attain. He 
■ facrificed internal purity to external magnificence, 
and preferred the fhadow to the fubftance of re- 

v • r - 

lxgion. 

About this time ambaffadors arrived from Henry 
emperor of Germany, to demand Matilda, 
Henry’s daughter, in marriage; and the terms of 
tire treaty were adjufted in ' the prefence of the 

No, xi. 




The pope declared himfelf fatisfied with the rea- 
fons Henry had given for his conduct, and dif- 
folved the affembly. A peace was foon after cop- 
cluded between the contending monarchs, and 
Henry continued matter of the dominions 
Normandy. 

Peace being thus reftoredon the continent, H c nry 
flattered himfelf that his public prolperity tvould 
infure to him an inexhauftible fource of private 

F f happi- 
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happinds; but in this expectation he was difap- in order to ftop the progrefs of die iniurgents. On 

pointed by a domeftic calamity that embittered the their arrival in Normandy they were joined by all 

remainder of his life. William, his own fon, who the king s troops in that duchy , but the confer 



England. 



had been recognized as his fucceJTor in a general 
council of the nation* and attended him into Nor- 
mandy, was now on his return with his lather to 

The fhip in which the prince embarked 
was, by feme accident, detained fever al hours after 
the reft of the fleet, and the interval being ipent in 
drinking, neither the matter, nor any of the teamen 
were capable of directing the fhip, in conlequence 
of which fhe (truck upon a roc c and foundered. 
AH was now a feene of hurry and confufion : the 
boats were hoifted out, and every one endeavoured 
to provide for his own fafety. The prince* with a 
cOnfiderable number of his attendants, leaped in- 
to the long boat, and, with great difficulty, got 
clear of the fhip. But hearing the loud Ihrieks 
of his natural filter the countels of Perche, he in- 
filled on the boat being rowed back, in hopes 

The failors accordingly obeyed, 
but they no lboner reached the fide of the fhip, 
than Rich numbers jumped into the boat that fhe 
overfet, immediately funk* and they all perifhed. 
A butcher of Rouen, by clinging to the matt:, was 
the only peifion faved* and by whole means the cir- 
cdmftances of this tragical accident were made 
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known. The king, on hearing the melancholy 
news, fainted away ; and it is recorded he was ne- 
ver leen to laugh from that moment to the day of 
his death. 

A. D. 1 1 21. The late melancholy accident hav- 
ing deprived Henry of an heir to the throne, and 
his amiable queen Matilda being dead, he deter- 
mined to engage in a iecond marriage with Adelais, 
daughter of Geoffrey, earl of Louvain. He ac- 
cordingly fummoned a council at London, where 
-the match being propofed and approved, deputies 
were appointed to cany on the negotiation, and the 
whole was tranfadled with fuch expedition, that the 
nuptials were folemnized at Windfor in the month 
of February following. 

A. D, T12-2. In the beginning of this year Ralph, 
avchbifhop of Canterbury, paid the debt of nature, 
which eircumftance occasioned a very warm conteft 
between the monaftic and fecular clergy concerning 
the fuccefikm to the Metropolitan fee 5 but at length 
the king decided it in favour of the former, by no- 
minating William .de Corboil, abbot of the mo- 
naftery of St. Ofyth, to fupplythe vacancy, who, 
being approved by the council, was foon after con- 
fecrated by William bilhop of London. 

About this time Fulk earl of Anjou lent an em- 
bafly to Henry, demanding his daughter, who was 
contracted in marriage to the late prince William. 
She had fortunately come over with the king, and 
by that means efcaped the fate of her hulband, 
Henry complied with the demand, and the young 
lady was immediately fent hack to her father, 

A. D. riej. This year Henry received advice of 
a confederacy being formed againft him in Norman- 
dy. It con-filled of fbme of the firftperfons among 
the Norman nobility, who, from Henry’s having- 
no children, revived the claim of William, fon to 
duke Robert. Theie noblemen were ill pported by 
the earl of Anjou, who now gave his ddeft daughter 
in marriage to the prince of Normandy, and with 
her the duchy of Maine $ afluring him, at the fame 
dme, that he would aflift him with all his forces to 
recover his paternal inheritance. Henry, not being 
inxcondition to go over to Normandy himfelf, dif- 
patcho:] thither his natural fon Robert, andRanulph, 
earl of CXfier. with what forces thev could rnlVA*. 
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rates not having committed any aft of hoftility, 
they employed their time in making the neceflary 
preparations for oppofition, by vifiting all the for- 
tified places, and putting them in the belt pollute 
of defence. 

« _ __ <_ 

During thefe tranfaclioris Henry received a vifit 
from cardinal de Crema, who came over ay the 
pope's legate. He was received in the molt pom- 
pous manner, but at the lame time given to under- 
Hand, that he moil not attempt to make innovations 
in the kingdom* of do any thing prejudicial to the 
royal prerogative. He, however, alTembled a ge- 
neral council at London, in which he prefided, and 
enaCted, among other rigorous laws, a levere canon 
againft marriage among the clergy, which he af- 
firmed to be a mod notorious crime. This excited 
the general indignation of the people, and to pre- 
vent any bad confequences that might enfue, Henry 
fent William, archbilhop of Canterbury, to Rome, 
in order to claim the independency of the metro- 
politan power. But the prelate, inftead of fup- 
pomng, betrayed the caufe of the Englifh prielt- 
hood, and returned veiled .with a legative power, 
by authority of which he called a fynod at Weft- 
minder* and confirmed the canon againft marriage, 
among the clergy. 

While Robert and the earl of Chefter were re- 
pairing and augmenting the fortifications in Nor- 
mandy, Henry was providing both money and 
troops in England, and about the middle of the 
fum me r, A. D. 1x24, he embarked, and landed 
his forces at Rouen, where he ordered a general 
rendezvous of his army. But no action of confe-* 
qtience happened during the whole courfe of die 
campaign ; both parties employing themfeives in 
ftrengthening their refpedtive interefts with the 
people and nobles. In the mean time, the king of 
France fuppfied the conspirators with all kinds of 
necefliiries, though he had not yet declared himfelf 
in their .favour. Henry, therefore, thinking it 
more fafe to have an open than a fecret enemy, de- 
clared war againft France, and both parties made 
preparations for taking the field early in the fpring. 

A. D. 1125. the beginning of the month of 
March the French king, at the head of his forces, 
entered Normandy, and being joined by the army 
of the iniurgents, proceeded with all expedition to- 
wards Rouen: they were met on theway by the royal 
army, which had been increafedby. draughts from 
all the neighbouring garrifons, in order to oppofe 
their progref$. Henry's army was commanded by 
William earl of Taixkerville, who concealed the 
greater part of his men in a bottom, where they 
coy id not be feen by the enemy, 
this ftratagem, he engaged the iniurgents, at the 
head of a fmall body of troops, near the village of 
H croud, about eight miles diftant from Rouen. At 
firft the French bore do\yn all before them* upon 
which 1 anker ville retreated with very little lofs to- 
wards the place where .his men were planted in ano- 
buflx, who luddenlyrn filing out entirely furrounded 
the enemy. The battle now became general and 
lalted for fome time with great obftinacy on both 
fides, but at length vittory declared in favour of the 
Englifh, great numbers of the enemy being flain, 
many taken prifoners, and the reft obliged tofave 
themfeives by a precipitate flight. 

Alter this victory Heniy marched againft all the 
cattles and forts belonging to the confpirators, mo ft 
of which fun-end ered on the firft fymrnons, md 
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the reft after a very feeble refiftance. Additional 
works were now railed round Rouen* and the forti- 
cations of many other important places repaired 
and enlarged. 

A. D. n x6i Having terminated the difturbances 
the continent* Henry returned to England* and 
on his arrival found the people in general very dif- 
con tented* on account of the enormous taxes that 
had been impofed upon them for fupplying the ex- 
igencies of the campaign in Normandy* while the 
miferies iuffered by the lower fort had almoft driven 
them to delpair. The perfons entrufted with the 
government during his abfence had almoft totally 
negledled the executive part of juftice* by which 
robberies* thefts and murders were become fo fre- 
quent* and perpetrated in fo open and daring a 
manner throughout the whole kingdom,, that nei- 
ther the life nor property of any perfon was fecure. 
Henry* therefore* made it his firft care to reform 
thefe abules* and enadted feveral fevere laws 
againft all difturbers of the public peace : at the 
fame time he ordered forty-four criminals, who had 
been convi&ed of enormous crimes* to be executed* 
and puiiifhed in the mod exemplary manner. 

Henry now began to delpair of having any iffue 
by his fecond queen* llie having been married near 
five years without fhewing the leaft fign of preg- 
nancy. He therefore now diredted his attention 
towards providing an heir to the crown* that his 
death might not occafion the kingdom to be dif- 
tradled by inteftine wars. In order to this he de- 
termined* in his own mind* to fettle the fuccdlion 
his daughter Matilda* who* on the demife of 
the emperor herhuiband* had returned to England* 
and from her perfonal as well as mental qualifica- 
tions, was univerfally beloved by the people. 
Having formed this refolution* Elenry fummoned 
a convention of all the immediate dependents on 
the throne, at which were prefent David* king of 
Scotland, and Stephen, count of Boulogne, the 
king’s nephew. Henry laid his intentions before 
them, which being approved of by the whole af- 
fembly, Matilda was declared prefumptive heir to 
all the pofieffions of her father. 

A. D. nay. Henry being defirous of ftrength- 
ening his power by foreign alliance, now propofed 
a marriage between his daughter and Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, fon of the count of Anjou j and the 
overtures being accepted, the ceremony was no 
fooner folemnized than the count relinquilhed his 
territories in. favour of his fon, and let out for Je- 
Tufalem to be inverted with the foverelgnty of that 
kingdom, vacant by the death of Baldwin earl of 
Flanders. In promoting this marriage the king 
rather provided for his own intereft, than confut- 
ed the honour or inclination of his daughter, who 
certainly derogated from the royal dignity, by 
,efpouling a fubjett* merely from the impulle of 
obedience to the will of her father. 

A. D f 1x2.8. Hepry having thus attached to his 
intereft a very powerful nobleman, refolved to go 
over to the continent* ‘and chaftize the French for 
having fo ftrongly elpouled the caufe of his 
nephew. Accordingly having raifed a powerful 
.finny he went over to Prance, and laid fiege to 
Aloft* which made fuch a refiftance that William 
prince of Normandy had time to come to its relief. 
\In confequence of this a battle enfued* and Henry 
Would* in all probability, have been conquered* 
, had not William been mortally wounded with a 
jlan'ce*; of which' he languifhed five days* and then 

This accident, together with the great 
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anteriority of Henry’s army, induced Lewis to 



conclude a peace with the Englifh monarch $ and 
as Robert had now no legitimate ifiue, Henry was 
left the undoubted heir to the duchy of Normandy; 

Having made peace with Lewis* the king en- 
tered into an alliance with Theodoric* who had 
married Sibilla* his daughter-in-law* while the 
Normans* now from compulfion, quietly acqui- 
efced in his government. At the fame time, to 
conciliate their affection, he extended his forgive-^ 
nefs to all who implored his mercy, and attached 
many perfons of property and influence to his in- 
tereft, by adts of benevolence and generofity. Pie 
like wife releafed fome of the principal people who 
had been concerned in the late conipiracy* rein- 
ftated them in their ports, and reftored to them all 
their lands and poffefiions. 

Henry* having thus fully fecured- himfelf in the 
poffeffion of Normandy* returned with his army to 
England* which heTound in a perfedt flate of tran- 
quillity ; and he had now the greateft realon to 
hope that his life* which had hitherto been tem- 
peftuous and cloudy, would be clofed in ferenity* 

A. D. 1130. In the fpring of this year Henry 
took the. opportunity of vifiting Normandy* to 
which he was invited as well from his natural affec- 
tion for that country., as his tendernefs for his 
daughter Matilda. Some time after his arrival 
that princefs was delivered of a fon, who was 
named Henry, and afterwards fucceeded to the 
throne of England. 

The king continued in Normandy for three fuc- 
ceflive years, .and then returned to England ; but 
it was only to take a view of the general date of 
public affairs, which having done, he again went 
over to the continent with a refolution of fpending 
the remainder of his days in his native country. 

A. D. 1134. While Henry was enjoying his 
eafe in Normandy, his brother Robert, whom he 
had, for fome years, treated with great cruelty, 
paid the debt of nature in the caftle of Cardiff. 
He was a prince of great humanity, affability and 
generofity, though, by his indolence and profu- 
sion he loft that crown to which he had fuperior 
claim and which had been fo unjuftly ufurped by 
his brother. His remains were interred in the choir 
of the cathedral at - Gloucefter. 

A. D. 1135. The tranquillity of England was 

now in fome meafure difturbed by the Wellh, who 
made incurfions in different parts of the kingdom. 
Intelligence of this being fent to Henry, then in 
Normandy, he made preparations for a fpeedy re-- 
turn to England. But he was prevented from his 
defign, by a fudden illnefs, occafioned by his hav- 
ing too freely gratified himfelf at a meal upon lam- 
preys, a fort of food more pleafing to the palate 
than confident with the prefervation of health. 

Henry’s difeafe increafed fo fall; that he was con- 
vinced his diffolution was near at handi Tie there- 
fore fent for Hugh, archbifhop of Rouen, his na- 
tural fon Robert, earl of Gloucefter, and feveral 
other noblemen, then in Normandy, to receive his 
laft commands. He importuned them, in the 
molt pathetic manner, to life their utmoft iriterefts 
in favour of his daughter Matilda, declaring her 
and her children, by lawftil fucceffion, to be the 
heirs of all his dominions both in Ehgland and 
Normandy. He then ordered confiderable dims 
to be difpofed of in charitable ufes, and gave hand-* 
fome prefents to allhis domeftics, Helikewife di 

reded that all his debts fhould be difeharged 

fown, 

be re- 



all forfeitures and mulcts, lately fallen to t 
fhould be remitted 5 that the exiles 
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been unjuftly deprived of their e Hates, fhould be 
reitorcd to them, and fuffered to enjoy them in 
peace and i’afety. 

Henry, having thus fettled his temporal con- 
cerns, refigned himielfup to the care of the clergy, 
and expired at the cable of Lyons, the fin't of De- 
cemberj A. D. 1135, -in the fixty-feventh year of 
his age, and thirty-fixth of his reign. His body 
was carried the next day to Rouen, attended by a 
prodigious concourfe of people, and being there 
embalmed, was cohveyed to Caen, and from thence 
to England, where it was interred in a monallery 
founded bv himfelf at Reading in Berkfhire. 

With refpect to the clwrafter of Henry, it muft 
be acknowledged he poffelfed all the qualities 
both of body and mind, natural and acquired, 
that could fit him for the high Hatton, he at- 
tained. His pcrfon was manly, his counte- 
nance engaging, and his eyes clear, ferene, and 
penetrating. The affability of his atldrefs encou- 
raged thofe who might be over-awed by his dignity 
or wifdom; and though he often indulged his face- 
tious humour, he knew how to temper it with dif- 
cretion, and always kept clear from any indif- 
creet familiarities with his courtiers. His fuperior 
eloquence and judgment would have given him an 
afcendancy even had he been bom in a private Na- 
tion ; and his perfonal bravery would have pro- 
cured him refpeft, even though it had been lefs 
fupported by art and policy. By his great pro- 
grefs in literature, he acquired the name of Beau- 
clerCy or the fcholar ; but his application to thcfe 
fedentary purfuits did not leffen the a&ivity and 
vigilance of his government. He was a tender 
hufband, an affectionate parent, and a generous 
matter. In fhort, he poffeffed many valuable qua- 
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I I Hues, but thefe were unfortunately lullied by a 
great number of faults. Elis behaviour to "his 
brother and nephew have thrown fuch a ftain upon 
his memory as all his good actions can never obli- 
terate. The bands of fraternal affection were fe- 
parated by the fword of ambition ; and the laws 
of iuttice, of humanity, and of nations, were 
facrificed at the flrrine of unnatural ufurpation. 

Henry was greatly addicted to women ; and it is 
laid, by fome hiftorians, that he left behind him no 
lefs than feven illegitimate ions, and fix daughters. 

In this king’s reign, wheat to make bread for 
one hundred men one day was valued at one Hul- 
ling ; one fheep at four-pence ; one hide of land 
(as many acres as one team could plough) was 
taxed at" one ihilling per annum ; and there being 
244,400 hides fouth of the Humber, this tax 
amounted to 12,220 pounds; to which may be 
added about an eighth for the lands north of the 

Humber. 

Remarkable Occurrences during the Reign of 

Henry I. 

A.D. 

1 103 A violent ftorm in England, which did confiderable da- 
mage in various parts, but more particularly in London; 
n 1 0 The Arts and Sciences firft taught at Cambridge. 

IU2 A dreadful plague in England, which in a fhort time 
carried off prodigious numbers of the inhabitants, 
xi 14 A remarkable drought, during which the river Thames 
was almoft dry for three days. 

I Il6 The full parliament held in England. 

1117 The cities of Bath and Peterborough deflroyed by fire, 
1122 The order of Knights Templars inftituted, 

| 1123 Wood flock Park made, the firlt in England. 

! 1127 Churchwardens firft appointed in England. 

‘1132 A great part of London deftroyed by an accidental fire, 
1133 A violent earthquake in England, and a remarkable 
eclipfe of the fun. 
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Acceffion of Stephen. War with Scotland ♦ Infur reft ion in favour of Matilda . Stephen taken pr if oner. 
Matilda chofen to the fovereignty , Stephen reftored. Civil wars* Compromife between the king and 
prince Henry . Death and character of Stephen . 
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A. D.HpHOUGH the late king had taken 
1135. every prudent mealure he could de- 
vife for fecuring the fucceflion of the Englifli 
throne to his daughter Matilda, yet all his precau- 
tions were rendered abortive by the ambition of 
Stephen earl of Boulogne, on whom he had be- 
llowed very confiderable poiTeffions both in Eng- 
land and Normandy. 

Stephen had entertained the thoughts of afpir- 
ing to the crown long befoie the death of Henry, 
which event no lboner took place, than he imme- 
diately refolved to carry the defign into execution. 
He had fworn fealty to Matilda; but fidelity was 
not in the catalogue of Stephen’s virtues. He 
flattered himfelf that riches and artifice would be 
fufficient to over-balance the claim of that prin- 
cefs, and therefore haftened with all expedition to 
England, in order to feize by ufurpation that 
crown which had adorned the brow of his patron. 

The late monarch had made Henry, the youn- 
ger brother of Stephen, abbot of Glaftonbury, 
and bifhop of Winchefter. He was of an aftive 
. and turbulent difpofuion ; bold, diffembling and 

ready to conform himfelf to the circum- 
\ftances of the times, and always preferred his own 
Htereft to th* t of his country. By a pleafing a to 

2 



drefs and fluency of fpeecli he had gained the ef- 
teem and admiration of the populace, while his 
familiar deportment procured him difllnguiflied 
refpeft from the clergy. The bifhop of Salis- 
bury was alfo a man of diftinguifhed abilities, 
very rich, and likewife had great influence over 
the people. 

Thefe two prelates exerted themfelves with the 
moft unwearied diligence to incenfe the minds of 
the people againfb Matilda, and fuch was their fuc- 
cefs, that when Stephen arrived in London, he was 
received with open arms by the citizens, who una- 
nimoufly acknowledged him as their lawful king. 
In confequence of this the two prelates jointly 
applied to William, archbifliop of Canterbury, re- 
queuing him to inveft Stephen with the vacant lQ- 
yereignty, by an immediate performance of the 
ceremony of coronation. The primate declined a 
compliance, as being incompatible with the oath 
of fidelity he had lately fworn to Matilda ; but an 
expedient, as difgraceful as the other meafures by 
which the defigns of the two prelates were anfwered, 

was contrived for removing the archbifhop 3 s ob- 
jeftion. They prevailed on Hugh Bigod, toward 
of the houfiiold, to fwear, in the moft folemn 

manner, before the primate, that the king, up 0 / 1 

his 
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his death-bed, ex prefied himfelf highly diflatisfied 
with his daughter Matilda, and that his intention 
was to conftitute Stephen foie heir to his domi- 
nions. This oath removed all the fcruples of the 
archbifhpp, and on the a6th of December Stephen 
.was crowned with the uiual ceremonies. 

Immediately after the ceremony Stephen took pof- 
feffion of the late king’s treafures, amounting to an 
hundred thoufand pounds befides plate and jewels. 
This enabled him to procure an afcendancy over 
the more inferior clergy and nobility, who, from 
mercenary views, admitted his claim, and fupported 
his meal'ures, though they knew the firft to be 
founded on injuilice, and forelaw that the others 
would be productive of national calamities. 

Confcious of the necefuty of making l'ome con- 
ceffions to a people over whom he had arrogated 
the fovereign power, Stephen began his reign 
with palling a charter, whereby he promifed many 
advantages to the clergy, particularly, that on the 
demife of a bifhop he would inftantly give the in- 
veftiture to the perfon appointed by a regular ca- 
nonical election. He promifed the nobility that 
they fhould not be profecuted for taking the di- 
verfion of hunting in the royal forefts ; and to the 
people, that the tax of Danegelt fhould be abo- 
lifhed, and the laws of Edward the Confeflor pre- 
served in their fulleft extent. . 

* Thefe flattering aCts were the artifices of Stephen’s 
ambition, and the ftratagems he ufed to keep the 
crown of England on his head. But it was not 
long before he found the Englifh noblemen were 
determined to make him keep his promifes, and 
not, like his predeceffors, break them as loon as 
he was firmly fixed in the feat of power. 

Robert, earl of Gloucefter, a natural ion of the 
deceaied monarch, led the way to thefe necefiary 
refolu tions . He was determined to fupport the 
caufe of Matilda 5 but the power of Stephen ren- 
dered it necefiary for him to conceal his defign. 
He accordingly iwore allegiance to Stephen, but 
with this referve, that no innovation fhould be made 
on his rights and dignities. Stephen faw the full 
force of this condition, but the great influence of 
that popular nobleman rendered it necefiary to 
rjlceive him upon thefe terms. The clergy, pleafed 
with i; thc cautious referve of Gloucefter, annexed 
conditions to their oath of allegiance : they de- 
clared that it fhould be binding no longer than 
while he defended the ecclefiaftical liberties of 
England, and fupported the difeipline of the 
.church.' The barons were determined not to be 
vyanting to themlelves m this fortunate crifis : 
they, therefore required, in return for their fub- 
miffion,. the liberty of fortifying and putting their 
own caftles in a pofture of defence. — Tne king 
wasfenfible, that if he rejected the terms prescrib- 
ed, his authority would be rendered very preca- 
rious : he therefore judged it expedient to acqui- 
esce in the demands of his fubjeCts, as being the 
fureft methods of fecuring that crown he had taken 
fuch illegal methods to obtain. 

' A. D. 1137. It was not long before Stephen 
was fully convinced of the licentious and tutbtilent 
defigns of his nobles. Many of them had no 
fooner fmifhed the fortifications of their caftles, 

they renounced their allegiance, and fet the 
power of the crown at defiance. Stephen now 
His error, but it was too late to correCt it. 
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kingdom was threatened with .all the horrors of a 





.war. It was. in vain to attempt the removal 
of , thefe enormities by reafon or perfuafiops, Ste- 
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plien, therefore, made his own power the foie 
meafure of Ills conduct. He facrificed to the rage 
of deipotic government both his own concefilons, 
and the antient privileges of his fubjeCts. His 
authority was chiefly fupported by mercenary fol- 
diers, who, having exhaufted the royal treafury, 
fubfifted by depredations. Hence difen ntents 
among the people, and complaints again ft the ad- 
miniftration, were loud in every quarter, and the 
whole country was rendered a fhocking feene of 
turbulence and confufion. 

While the king was meditating plans for reftor- 
ing public tranquillity, Robert, earl‘ of ■ Gloucef- 
ter was not lefs alfiduoufly engaged in projecting 
mealures for effecting a revolution; and having 
fettled all preliminary points with his friends, he 
retired to Normandy, from whence he difpatched 
to Stephen a formal renunciation of his allegiance, 
upbraiding him with having violated the ftipula- 
tions annexed to his oath of fealty. 

A. D. 1138. In the beginning of this year 
David king of Scotland (who had refolved to ufe 
his utmoft efforts to procure his After Matilda the 
poffeffion of her hereditary do minors) entered 
England at the head of a powerful army, and 
penetrated as far as Northallerton in Yorkfhire. 
Stephen marched at the head of his forces againft 
him, and a defperate battle enfued, which was 
maintained, for fome time, with great obftinacy 
on both fides, but at length victory declared in 
favour of Stephen. The Scottilli army was en- 
tirely routed, and David, being hurried away with 
the torrent, was obliged to retreat to Carlifle, 
where he was afterwards joined by his fon, and 
great part of his army. This battle was diftin- 
guifhed by the name of the battle of the Standard, 
on account of a lofty crucifix placed on a waggon 
accompanying the Englifh army as an enfign. . 

The defeat of the Scots might have been fatal 
to the interefts, both of David and his fifter, had 
Stephen known how to profit by his victory. But 
flattering himfelf that he had now fecured full pof- 
feflion of the throne, he fet no bounds to his am- 
bition. He engaged in a controverly with his 
clergy, to whom he was indebted for the crown, 
and to whofe authority he could not be a ftranger. 
They had aflumed the privilege of ailing entirely 
as barons, without, a proper regard to the duties 
of their profeffional characters. Inftead of exert- 
ing their endeavours to prevent the difturbances 
occafioned by the laity, they became parties in, 
and promoters of, petty infur reftions and tyranni- 
cal ravages. Two ftrong fortrefles, one at Sher- 
borne, and the other at the Devizes, had been 
eredted and fortified by the bifhop of Salifbury, 
who had alfo laid the foundation of another cattle 
at Malmefbury; and his nephew, Alexander, bifhop 
of Lincoln, had built a ftrong fortreis at Newark. 
Alarmed at the increafe of citadels in all parts 
of his dominions, the king determined to make 
fome alteration in a matter which had, fo confi- 
derable an effeCt in weakening the power of the 
crown. As, therefore, the ecclefiaftical profef- 
fion appeared to be wholly inconflftent, with mili- 
tary operations and the duties of war, he refolved 
to begin his reform by deftroying the fortrefles 
ereCled by phe clergy ; and accordingly, having 
caufed the biftiops of Sajiibury and Lincoln to be 
taken into.cuftody, he obliged them, by menacp*- 
to deliver up their caftles. 

This bold attempt to infringe on the °f 

the church greatly alarmed the whqD^jjf t * 1 e 
clergy, and none more than bifhop of 

Gjr/ Win- 
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Gloucefter, one of the moil important fortrefies 
in the kingdom.- He had. alfo great intereft with 
many powerful noblemen,- and was pofieffed of 
immenfe riches,- which he freely gave the emprefs 
for the iuppoit of her caufe. His example was fob 
lowed by federal other diftinguiihed barons, and the 
party of the emprefs was foon 1 able to contend with 
Stephen for the poffeffion of the Engliih crown. 

A. D. 1 140. The whole kingdom now became 
a feene of anarchy and confufion, almoft every in- 
dividual declaring for one or other of the contend- 
ing parties.. The powerful barons attacked each 

others territories with all the rage of the moil im- 
placable enemy. Cailles, churches, monafteries, 
towns, and villages, were levelled to the ground, 
or laid in aihes, to gratify the private animofity of 
contending nobles, and the moil inhuman cruel, 
ties were pradtifed on the innocent inhabitants. 

In this Blocking exigence recourfe was had to 



Winchefter, who, having, a fhort time before, 
been inveited with legantine authority, convoked 
a Synod at Winchefter, and fummoned Stephen to 
appear in perfon. But the king was determined 
not to fubjedfc the civil to the ecclefiaftical power, 
and therefore refilled to obey the fummons. He, 
however, lent one Aubrey de Vere, the molt 
learned lawyer of his age, to anfwer for him, who 
juftified the king’s proceedings with great elo- 
quence and force of argument. He oblerved, that 
it was inconfiftent with the functions of the clergy, 
as the preachers of peace, to engage in the tumults 
of civil diicord; and that the caftles they had 
eredtecl and fortified could be confidered in no 
other light than as the feats ol diicord and the afy- 
lum of rebellion. The legate loft all patience at 
this bold remonftrance, and was juft going to pro- 
nounce an ecclefiaftical anathema on the king and 

all his adherents, when Aubrey gave him to uncter- 
ftapd, that whoever dared to pronounce any fpiri- negotiation, and feveral treaties made between the 

tual interdict againft his fovereign ftiould never 

live to behold the fruits of his infolence. This 

fpirited declaration had more effedt than all his rea- 

foning. Aftonifiied at the boldneis of the deputy, 

and dreading the confequences of Stephen’s re- 

fentment, the fynod did not think it prudent to 

proceed. The prelates, therefore departed, and 

the two complaining bidiops were obliged to give 

up their fortrefies. 

A. D. 1139. The earl of Gloucefter being no 
ftranger to 'the contentions between Stephen and 
the clergy, thought it a proper opportunity of at- 
tempting to obtain that crown which by right be- 
longed to his filler Matilda. Accordingly having 
prevailed on her to repair with him to England, 
they fet fail, attended by a retinue of one hundred 
and forty-knights, and, after a quick paffage 
landed fafe on the coaft of Suffex. The emprefs 
immediately repaired to Arundel caftle, where Ihe 
was affectionately received by the queen dowager, 
who had efpoufed William de Albini, earl of Snl- 
fex ; and the earl of Gloucefter repaired to Briftol. 

The arrival of the emprefs and her brother 
greatly alarmed Stephen. Fie was no ftranger to 
the popularity of Gloucefter, and was fearful that 
the people would join his ftandard, in order to 
place his filler on the throne. He therefore ad- 
vanced immediately to Arundel caftle, at the head 
of a confiderable body of forces, in order to make 
himfelf matter of that fortrefs. The queen dow- 
ager, alarmed at the approach of Stephen, dif- 
patched a meflenger, requeuing him not to befiege 
the emprefs in her palace, but give her liberty to 
retire to fome other place, alluring him that flie 
had received her only as a gueft, not as a compe- 
titor for the crown. Stephen readily complied with 
her requeft, and the emprefs naming Briftol as the 
place Ihe chofe for her refidence, the king ordered 
his brother Walleran, earl of Mellenr, to efcort her 
to that city. 

The emprefs no fooner arrived at Briftol, where 
flie was received by her brother Robert, at the head 
of a body of forces, than Ihe openly declared her 
title, and affected her claim to the crown of Eng- 
land, requiring all her fubjedls to come and pay 
their allegiance. This produced the defired effedt: 
the people flocked to her ftandard from all quar- 
ters, and teemed to vie with each other in duty and 
dfte&ion. But what - greatly contributed to her fuc- 
ccts .p Sj the intereft of Miles, high conftablc of 

hngunu wbo abandoned the party of Stephen, 
and declare^. thfi emprefs . Xhk nob £ man 

was then m pen, .r, 0£} 0 f the caftle ^ dc _ of 



contending parties ; but they all proved abortive, 
and the horrors of a civil war continued to in* 
create. At length the difpute was terminated by 
the fword. Stephen marched at the head of his 
forces, and laid fiege to the caftle of Lincoln, 
which being confidered as a place of the utmoft 
importance, Gloucefter determined, if poffible, 
to relieve it. accordingly marched with the 

utmoft expedition, and his troops having forded 
the Trent, appeared in the neighbourhood before 
Stephen had received any information of his ap- 
proach. A general engagement was now un- 
avoidable, and both armies prepared for a contefl: 
that was to decide the fate of the crown of Eng- 
land. The battle was begun by William de Ypres, 
one of Stephen’s generals, and confidered as the 
beft officer of his time. H.e fell with the utmoft 
fury on a body of Welfh ported in the left wing, 
and put them to flight ; but purfuing the broken 
fquadron too far, his divifion was charged in flank, 
and entirely broken. The earl of Gloucefter 
taking advantage- of this fuccels, fell with amazing 
impetuofity on the infantry, which compofed the 
center of the royal army, where Stephen himfelf 
fought in perfon. The contefl; was dreadful, and 
the field covered with die (lain. For fome time it 
appeared as if the palm of viritory would have 
fallen on Stephen, but it was ‘loft from the cowar- 
dice of his cavalry* who making a precipitate 
flight, his infantry were obliged to lave themldves 
by a retreat. Stephen, difdaining to turn his back 
on the enemy, continued to fight with the moft 
aftonifhing bravery, till at length receiving a 
blow with a (lone, thrown by an unknown hand, he 
was felled to the ground, and obliged to furrender 
himfelf prifoner to the duke of Gloucefter* He 
was treated with the greateft refpeft by that ac- 
complifhed nobleman •, but experienced a moft hu- 
miliating reverfe of fortune, on his being delivered 
into the hands of the emprefs. That imperious, 
princefs treated him with every indignity, com- 
mitted him a dole prifoner to the caftle of Briftol, 
and ordered him to be heavily loaded with chains.. 

As fooi* as the friends of Stephen heard of his de- 
feat and captivity, the greater part deferted him - 
the city of London, and the county of Kent (where 
his queen, his fori Euftace, and his great friend 
and favourite William cle Ypres flill retained their 
authority) were the only places that continued 
faithful to the imprilbned monarch* Even his 
; brother, the bifhop of Winchefter, courted the fa- 
vour of the emprefs: the attractions of power were 

(Longer than the bonds of fraternal afferition* 

Henry 
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Henry declared for Matilda, who, in return, pro- 
mifod him all the honours his ambition could de- 
fire, or which a churchman could receive. Armed 
with the legantine authority and proud of display- 
ing his power, he Summoned a fvnod, and after 
afte r ting that the clergy only had the right of elect- 
ing and ordaining kings, declared that the emprefs 
Matilda Should be placed on the throne of Eng- 
land. The only laymen Summoned to this coun- 
cil were the deputies of London, who were fo far 
from agreeing with the unexpected declaration of 
Henry, that they peremptorily demanded the li- 
berty of their king. The legate only anfwered by 
laying before them the errors of Stephen’s admi- 
niftration, upon which the deputies, after Solemnly 
protesting againft the proceedings of the Synod, 
returned to London ; and Elenry pronounced an 
anathema againft all the adherents of the imprifoned 
monarch. Thus was the fceptre of England dif- 
pofed of by an affembly of ambitious churchmen, 
who dared to trample upon the authority of the no- 
bles, and defpife the liberties of the people. The 
power of the mitre was exalted above the power of 
the crown 5 and the rights of Englishmen Sacrificed 
at the ftirine of. ecclefiaftical tyranny. 
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march to her alliftance, but had privately made 
peace with the legate and the royal party. She, 
however, repaired with her army to Winchefter,- and 
with little difficulty foon obtained poffeffion of the 
fortrefs. The legate found means to withdrew him- 
felf before her arrival, and having affembled all his 
followers, he joined his force to that of the Lon- 
doners and Stephen’s mercenary troops who had not 
yet evacuated the kingdom. With thefe reinforce- 
ments he marched againft the emprefs, took the city 
of Winchefter, and befieged Matilda in the fortrefs. 

The legate had furnifhed the caftie with Such a 

ftock of provifions chat the befieged held out feven 
weeks, and every attempt to take it by affault was 
rendered abordve by the valour and conduCt of the 
earl of Gloucefter. But famine, at length effected 
what force had attempted in vain ; and the garrifon 
had but one alternative, either to cut themfelves a 
paffage through the legate's forces, or Surrender at 
difcretion. They chofe the former, and, made the 
neceffary preparations for the defperate attempt. 
The care of the perfon of the ernprels was com-, 
mitted to the main body of their forces; while 
Gloucefter himfelf, at the head of a Small party, 
fallied out of the caftie, and attacked the befiege’rs 



A. D. 1141. The authority of Matilda Seemed with the utmoft fury. Alarmed at the vigour of 

now to be firmly eftablifhed, and the might pro- this party of the befieged, the legate’s army left 



bably have lived and died Sovereign of England, 
had it not been for her natural pride and infolence, 
by which fhe loft the affections of thofe who had 
fo warmly efpoufed her caufe, and defeated all the 
defigns of her brother the earl of Gloucefter. 

Some time after Stephen’s captivity, his queen, 
feconded by many of the nobility, petitioned Ma- 
tilda for the liberty of her hufband : and offered, if 
their requeft was granted, that he Should renounce 
the crown, and retire to a convent. Another mat- 
ter was afked for by Henry the legate, namely,, 
that his nephew, prince Euftace, might inherit 
Boulogne, with the other patrimonial eftates of his 
father : and the Londoners folicited for the efta- 



their pofts to repulfe this gallant and refolute pare 
of the garrifon. This produced the wifiied-for 
opportunity, and die emprefs, with the principal 
part of the army, made her efcape, and fled to 
Gloucefter; but her brother, being overpowered 
by numbers, was taken p'rifoner, and font, under a 
ftrong guard, to the caftie of Rochefter. 

The earl of Gloucefter, though only a fubjeCt, 
was as much the life of his own party as Stephen 
was of the other ; and the emprefs, fonfible of his 
merit, con fen ted to exchange the noble prifonefs 
upon equal terms. The earl 
brought to Winchefter, to which- city Stephen', 
(having been releaftd from his confinement) alfo 
bliihment of king Edward’s laws, inftead of thofe repaired. The latter Was a ftranger to thathaugh- 

of king Henry, which they confidered as griev- tinefs fo common to thofe who difpute for empire,. 
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ous and oppreffive. But all thefe petitions were 
rejected by the emprefs in the raoft haughty and 
peremptory manner. 

The haughty prelate was fo exafperated at the 
denial of his requeft from the perfon who had ob- 
tained fuch power from his authority, that he de- 
termined on a fovere revenge. Accordingly, avail- 
ing himfelf of the general difeontent excited by the 
imperious conduct of Matilda, he focretly infti- 
gated the Londoners to a revolt, and a confpiracy 
was accordingly formed for feizing the perfon of 
the emprefs. By fome means or other Matilda re 
ceived intelligence of this defign, and retired haf- 
tily to Gloucefter, in order to have recourfo to the 
counfol of the earl of Hereford, being difgufted 
with her brother the earl of Gloucefter, who had 
advifed her to purfue conciliatory meafures, con- 
trary to her arbitrary inclinations. She, however, 
Toon after repaired to Oxford, where fire ordered a 
^general rendezvous of her, troops and party. 

• - While Matilda was taking meafures for fecuring 
her authority by force of arms, her brother the earl 

of Gloucefter was ufing his utmoft efforts to bring 
about a reconciliation between her and the legate ; - 
but all his endeavours proving abortive, he went 
. to Oxford, where he found the emprefs preparing 
to let out at. the head of her army, with a defign of 
reducing, the caftie. of Winchefter. She was at- 
tended by the earl of Elereford, and expedted the 
arrival of the earl of Chefter, who had promifed to 



and therefore held a familiar and, feemingly, friend- 
ly, difeourfe with the earl ; after which they took 
leave of each other, and Robert repaired to his fif- 
ter at Gloucefter. 

A 

A. D. 1142. The intrepid and faithful earl took 
every meafure he could projedt for ftrengthening 
the intereft of his filter Matilda ; but it was eafily 
forefeen, that while the emprefs, by whoft proud 
and arbitrary conduct all the advantages gained by 
her friends had been loft, continued at the head of 
her party in England, they could never hope for 
fuccefs. A general meeting, therefore, of her ad- 
herents were fummoned to meet at the Devizes, 
where it was agreed, that Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
hufband to the emprefs, ftrould be requefted to . 
fend over- the young- prince Henry, that lie’ might 
appear at the head of his pa'rtizans in Englkiid . In 
confequence of this refolutiOn the earl of Gloucef- 
ter went over to Normandy, which, during Stephen's 
captivity, had fubmitted to the earl of Anjou, The ' 
earl fucceeded in his, commiffion, and accordingly 
brought the young prince, with a reinforcetnenC 
of four hundred men; to England. : " 

During the abfence of Gloucefter, Stephen had 
furprifed the caftie of Wareham in Dorfo-tfhk^ 
taken the city of Oxford, and befieged thee ••ml e, 
where the emprefs had retired for fAfety^But on 
; the landing of Gloucefter, -affairspsffoh a- more 
| pleafing afpedt : he made Ifopfoff ro after of the 
} caftie at Wareham, took.psffeffion of the ifiand of 

Pur beck. 
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Purbeck, and advanced, at the head of an army, to 
raile the liege of Oxford Caftle. Stephen had, for 
fome time, prefled the fiege with the greateft vi- 
gour; but the inclemency of the ieaibn (the winter 
being now far advanced) had fo reduced his army, 
that he had hardl y troops fuff dent to iurround the 
place. The empreis took advantage of this, and 
(before her brother’s arrival) made her eicape to 
Wallingford, where l'he was foon after joined by 
.the earl ; and Stephen, having reduced the caftle 
of Oxford, returned to London. 

A . D. 1 143 — 1 146. After Matilda’s efcape from 
Oxford, nothing material took place between the 
contending parties : a few cattles, indeed, were 
taken, and feme fkirmifhes happened between de- 
tachments from each party, but nothing decifive. 
But ‘at length a circumftance happened of the ut- 
moft confequencc to the empreis. The earl of 
Gloucefter, the principal fupporc of her caufe, 
died of a fever, and was buried at BriiloL In , this 
accomplifhed nobleman the empreis loft the only 
perfonthat delerved her entire confidence, perhaps 
the only one that ferved her without views of inte- 
reft. He was prudent,, intrepid, generous and fin- 
cere; and an enemy to tyranny, injuftice and de- 
ceit. He was beloved by his friends, his foldiers 
and his country. His death was lamented by the 
good and the virtuous, and even Stephen himfelf 
dropped a tear of relpedt to his memory. 

The death of this gallant nobleman gave a mor- 
tal blow to the party, of the empreis.. She faw it 
would be in vain for her to contend any.longer for 
the crown. Her troops defeated her> her friends 
behaved with coolaefs, and every thing indicated 
a fad reverfe of fortune. She therefore immedi- 
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ately withdrew to the continent, leaving Stephen 
in full pofiefiion of the throne.. 

. A.B. 1148 — 1150* After the departure of Ma- 
tilda the fovereignty was preferved by Stephen,, 
without any interruption from, the party of. his 
competitor, and all things appeared likely to pro- 
duce the reiteration of tranquillity. But at length 
an event took place, which greatly endangered the. 
peace of, the nation. Prince Henry (the fon of 
Matilda) was defirous of receiving the honour of 
knighthood, a ceremony which every gentleman 
ip that age paffed through before he was admitted 
to the life of arms; and which was even confidered 
as a requifite for the greateft princes, , At the fame 
time he propofed to receive the ceremony from his 
great unde David king of Scotland; and for that 
purpofe paffed through England with a large re-’ 
tinue, attended by the moil confiderable of his 
partisans. He flayed fome time with the king of 
Scotland; made fome excurfions into England, 
a^nd, by his dexterity and vigour in all manly exer- 
cifesj by his valour, and his prudent conduct on 
all occafions, he rouzed the hopes of his party, 
and gave indications of being able, fome time or' 
other, to obtain that . crown which had been loft 
by the indiferetion of Matilda f 
. Soon after Henry’s return from Scotland, his 
father Geoffrey paid the debt of nature; a fliort 
time before which he made his will, leaving y oun cr 
Henry all the honours and revenues of his duchy] 
The king of France, incenlfedat Geoffrey’s doino- 
this without firft obtaining his confent, invaded 
Normandy, and laid liege to Arques. Pie ima- 
gined Henry was too young to make any great op- 
pofitlon: but in this he was mil taken ; for that 
gaUanffprince made fo powerful a divcrfion in 
France, duHng the abfenceof Lewis, that the lat- 
ter was obliged ^ tu raife the fiege off . Arques, and ' 
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march, with all expedition, to the defence of his 
own dominions. A peace was icon after con- 
cluded, and, Geoffrey Plantaganet being dead 
young Henry took quiet pofleffion of the duchy 
■of Normandy, together with the provinces of 

Anjou and Maine, 

Some’ time after (this Henry married Eleanor 
daughter and heirefsof William, duke of ‘Guienne* 
and earl of Poidiou. This lady had been married 
-fixteen years to Lewis VII. king of France, and 
had attended him in a crufade againft the infidels/; 
but her hufband, fufpectmg her fidelity while 
abroad, procured a divorce, and reftored to her 
the rich provinces of Guienne and Pofftou, which 
upon his marriage, became annexed to the crown 
of France. But neither the dii parity of years, nor 
the report circulated to the prejudice of the lady’s 
character, were fufficient to check the afpiring 
fpirit of young Henry, who, fix weeks after the 
divorce, efpoufed the princefs, and confequentiy 
became entitled to all her pofleflions. 

- A. D. 1 1 5 k While every thing feemed to fore- 
bode profperity to the duke of Normandy, Stephen 
imprudently involved himfelf in a quarrel with 
die pope, though it muff be acknowedged he had 
fufficient reafon for his conduft. The pontiff 
had lummohed a council to meet at Rheims, but 
inftead of permitting Stephen, or even the church 
of England, to ele<£t the deputies required, • the 
pope nominated them himfelf. Stephen complain- 
ed loudly of this breach of national privilege; 
but Eugcnius, who then filled the papal chair, 
regarded not his remonftrances. Enraged at dm 
inlult,. the king would not fuffer them to - attend, 
and the pontiff, in revenge for this interpofition, 
laid the kingdom under an interdict. By this 
fentence all religious offices were fufpended, the 
churches flmt up, and the dead not differed to be 
interred in confecrated ground. An univerfal ter- 
ror was fpread throughout the nation; and Stephen 
thought it neceffiary to make fubmiffion- to the 
pope, in order to procure a rcverfion of the fentence. 

A. D. 1152. Stephen was no ftranger to the 
increafing power ancl popularity of the duke of 
Normandy, and was fearful of * the confequences. 
In order, therefore, to fecure the Englifh feeptre 
in his own family, he convened a council in Lon- 
don, at which he propofed admitting his fon Euf- 
tace to an equal fhare in the government. This 
being appproved, the archbifhop of Canterbury 
was requested to anoint Euftaee as his fucceffor ; 
but the primate abfolutely refilled to afilft in the 
folcmnity. Incenfed at his denial, Stephen ordered 
• the archbifhop to be, confined ; but he round means 
to corrupt the guards, and getting his liberty, 
palfed over to the continent. The departure ot 
the primate rendered the king’s attempt to fecure 
the fticceffion in his family abortive 5 it being 
:then confidered, -that the archbifhop of Canter- 
bury pofieffed an unalienable right to crown the 
kings of England. 

: A. D. 1 153. The primate’s refufal of anointing 
Stephen’s fon as his fucceffor, greatly animated 
the party of Henry, who difpatched meffengers 
to Normandy requefting him to repair to England, 
and. attempt the recovery of a crown which had 
been wrefted from him by an ufurper. Henry 
readily liftened to their importunities, immediately 
embarked, and landed on the 6th of January, at 
the head of a very fmall body of troops ; but 
their number was foon increafed by the greater 
and moft refpectable part of the nobility in the 

kingdom;- 

. Stephen' 
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•afllduoufiy . to break its force.. He marched, at 
the head of his forces, to meet the duke of Nor- 
mandy ; but the badnefs of the roads fo greatly 
retarded his progrefs, that Henry made himfelf 
mafter of feveral ftrong cattles before Stephen 

afford the garrifons the leaft relief, At 



could 



length the two armies met in the neighbourhood 
of Wallingford, and -made preparations for de 



Stephen faw the gathering ftorm, and laboured jj fied their fatisfa&iori Ky the loudeft acclamations, 

and Henry, after (Hying only a. few days, em- 
barked for Normandy; leaving Stephen in quiet 
pofieffib'n of the throne; ... 

A. D. 1x54. Being now' freed frdm all appre- 
henfions of an enemy, Stephen folely" diredted his 
attention to remove the fufforings of the; people, 
and heal the wounds of his diftreffe'd country. He 
.reformed many abufes, made feveral wife .. and 
falutary laws, arid gave many inftartces of his 
great abilities find love of juftice.' Iri flxort, he 
feemed as if relolved to devote the remainder of 
‘his days to the Cafe and benefit of his fubjedts; 
to purfue every method for fecuring their proper- 
ties, protedting their perfons, and diffufmg through 
the whole kingdom u’rtiverfal tranquillity. But 
while he was employed iri thefe offices of juftice, 
and humanity, he was feized with a diforder called 
the illiac faffion, of which he died on the . 2,5th 
of Odtober, in, the 50th year of his , age, arid 
1 9th of his reign. His remains were interred in 
the abbey church of Feverfham, which had been 
founded by himfelf, and where, a Ihort time be- 
fore, were depofited the remains of. his wife, and 
Ion. 

Ambition was the ruling paffion of Stephen. 
To gratify this darling objedt, he trampled on 
the laws of juftice, and plunged an innocent- peo- 
ple into all the horrors of civil difcord. But at 
the fame time it muft be acknowledged, that he 
was a .prince of- great fortitude, courage, activity , 
and generofity. He harboured not the paftiOn of 
revenge, and malevolence feems to have beeri a 
ftranger to his breaft. He difpenfed juftice im- 
partially to his fubjedts, and cnerifhed the virtue 
of forgivenefs. In fhort, he poffefled fo many 
good qualities, that had he afcended the throne 
by right of inheritance, and lived in lefs trouble- 
fome times, his adminiftration would, in all pro- 
bability, have produced honour to himfelf, and 
happinefs to his fubjedts. 



elding, by a general adtion, the great conteft for 
the Engliih crown. But the nobles on both Tides, 
willing to prevent the farther effufion of human 
blood, interpofed their good offices, and a nego- 
tiation being propofed and agreed to, a fufpenfion 
ef arms -was immediately proclaimed at the head 
of each army. 

This circumftance gave great uneafinefs to Euf- 
tace, who forelaw there could be no agreement 
between his father and a prince, of Henry’s ambi- 
tious temper, but what rnuft be greatly to his 
prejudice. His late profpedt of being raifed 
to the throne embittered his refledtions. He 
warmly expoftulated with his father on the impro- 
priety of coming to any accommodation with 
Henry. Stephen was far from being deficient in 
parental affedrion ; but could not liften to his 
Ton’s requeft : the neceffities of the times compelled 
him to fubmit. Euftace, fired with refentment, 
left the army, and retired into Cambridgefhire, 
where he took the field at the head of an indepen- 
dent body of troops, and committed fome depre- 
dations in different parts of the country ; but 
did not long continue to pradrife thefe outrages, 
for he died loon after at St. Edmundlbury, and 
was buried at Feverfham. 

The death of Euftace greatly facilitated the ne- 
gotiation then carrying on between Stephen and 
Henry. The biflrop of Winchefter was alfo now 
defirous of concluding a peace between the two 
princes. That pragmatical prelate, the flame of 
whofe ambition had lighted up the torch of war 
that fo long defolated the kingdom, feeing no 
profpedt of the fcepter’s continuing in his family, 
began now to cherifh pacific fentiments. Theo- 
bald, archbifhop of Canterbury, who was returned 
to England, and reinftated in all his former dignities 
and pofieffions, laboured alfo with great earnefc- 
nefs to accompliffi the defirable work of peace. 
The bufinefs was at length effedted, and articles 
being drawn up, it was agreed to call a general 
council of the nobility at Winchefter, in order to 
their being ratified. This was accordingly done, 
and the fubftance of the treaty was to this effect :■ 
that Stephen fliould enjoy the crown during his 

life, and that, on his death, Henry fhould fucceed 
to the throne. 1 

_ The treaty being thus concluded, the barons 
did homage to Henry as lawful heir to the crown, 
and the two princes repaired to London, that 
Henry might receive the -fealty of the citizens. 
On their arrival in the capital, the- people tefti- 



Remarkable Occurences- during the reign of 

Stephen.- 

A. D. ( p . 

1135 On the day Stephen landed fo take upoA him the fove~ 

reignty of England, there happened a riioft dreadful 
ftorm of thunder and lightning, which being in the 
winter feafon was confidered by the people as 1 an omen 
of thofe troubles that afterwards took place throughout 
the kingdom. 

1149 This year there fell fo much rain in the fhmmer feafon: 
* that all the fruits of the earth were deftroyed,-. and a 

dreadful famine enfued, which laded for fome time ? 
till relief could be obtained from foreign countries; 

On the 9th of December, in the fame year began a' 
very fevere froft. It continued till the cyth of February 
following, during which time the river Thames was en- 
tirely frozen over, fo as to admit a paffage not only for 
people, but likewife for horfes and carriages.. 

1150 On the 2 1 ft of March there happened a remarkable eclipfe* 

of the fun,, by which it was lo dark that candles were 
lighted at noon-day, and near the fun were feen feveral: 
ftars. ' 

1 154. The canon law firft introduced into England,' 
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Acceffm of Henry II. Firft aBs of his government . Henry marches againfi the Welfh. Goes over to 
France, and lays fiege to Thouloufe, but, on the arrival of Lewis, raifes the ftege, makes peace with 
the French monarch, and returns to England. Goes again to France, and, with Lewis, pays dij- 
tingidjhed homage to the pope . Returns , and refolves to make a reform among the clergy, to facili- 
tate which he appoints Thomas a Becket to the fee of Canterbury. Violent dijputes between the 
king and Becket. Confutations of Clarendon. Becket, after behaving in an injolent manner to the 
king, retires privately, and flies to the court of France. ■ Henry paffes over to the continent, in order 
to bring about a reconciliation with Becket ; but without effeB. Returns to England, and ajfembles 
a parliament at IVindjor. Gets his eldeft Jon Henry crowned, and Jerves the firft difih^ at his table. 
Goes over to the continent, and an accommodation takes plqce between him and Becket, who is reftored to his 
archiepijcopal dignities, but foon after afifafftnated. Compromife between Henry and the court of Rome. 
Conqucft of Ireland. Revolt of young Henry and his brothers . Wars abroad, and infurreBions at 

home. Remarkable penance of Henry for the murder of Becket. William, king of Scotland, defeated 
and taken prifoner. Henry goes over to France, and an accommodation takes place between him and 
his Jons. Returns to England, and snakes many wife regulations for the good of his JubjeBs. Prince 
Henry again revolts, but foon after dies. His brother Geoffrey follows his example, but is flopped in 
his unnatural deftgns by being killed in a tournament. Revolt of prince Richard. Death and cha- 
racter of Henry. 



A T the time Henry received intel- 
ligence of Stephen’s death, he was 
engaged in befieging a caftle be- 
longing to one of his mutinous 
barons on the frontiers of Normandy 5 but con- 
feious that his great power and popularity would 
prevent any fchemes being formed for interrupting 
his fuccefiion, and relying on the veneration in 
which he knew his peribn to be held in England, 
he determined to perlevere in his attempt of re- 
ducing the fortrels, and accordingly continued the 
fiege till the garrifon furrendered. As foon as this 
was accomplished he embarked for England, where 
he landed on the 8 th of December, amidftthe uni- 
verfal acclamations of the people ; and pn the 
1 9th of the fame month he and his queen were 
crowned at Weftminfter by Theobald, then arch- 
bifliop of Canterbury. ; 

A. D. 1155* The Englifh had conceived very 
flattering ideas of the virtues and abilities of 
Henry •> and the firft ads of his government con- 
vinced them that their ideas were juftly founded. 
He diligently applied himfelf to the removal of 
thofe complaints which had been fo general, in the 
late turbulent reign. He difraiffed the mercenary 
foldiers of Stephen, by which the kingdom was 
freed from a burthen that had occafioned the 
mall affefting complaints. The bands of robbers, 
who fo long ravaged the country, were deftroyed, 
and every fpecies of violence fuppveffed : the 
powerful were reftrained from a £ts of tyranny, 
and the licentious from diiturbirlg the rep ole of 
the peaceable and harmlefs. The laws were exe- 
cuted with proper authority; nor did any dare 
difpute the power of the magistrate. The fortreffes 
railed by the nobles, who had fo often fpread de- 
flation over various counties, were demolilhed, 
except only a few, which were retained on account 
of their advantageous fituation for the defence of 
the kingdom. 

a 



Henry was far from wanting affiftance in efta* 
bliftiing thefe meafures of national utility ; he wag 
fupported by the people at large, and had nothing 
to fear but from a few turbulent barons, who at firft 
oppoied the deftruftion of their caftles, but in a 
fhort time quietly fubmitted. Henry alfo pafted a 
charter of liberties in which he confirmed all thofe 
privileges which had been granted by his grand- 
father Henry. I. By thefe, and other a £ts of po- 
pularity, Henry obtained the univerfal affeftion 
of his'fubjefts, and perfect tranquillity was foon 
eftabliihed throughout the kingdom. 

A. D, 1156. In the beginning of this year 
Henry embarked for Normandy, in order to pu- 
nifh the inference of his brother Geoffrey, who 
had made incurftons into Anjou and Maine, ami 
poffeffed himfelf of the principal parts of thole 
provinces. Henry no fooner difenibarked than his 
claims were universally acknowledged y upon which 
Geoffrey finding it would be in vain to contend 
with the fuperior power of his brother,, religned 
his claims for an annual penfion, to be paid 
by Henry, of one thoufand pounds. Soon after 
this Geoffrey took poffeflion of the county of 
Nantz, which the inhabitants, who had expelled 
count Noel, their prince,- put into his hands, and 
invefted him with the., full power of admin iftra- 
tion. . 

A. D. 1x57. Having fettled his affairs in Nor- 
mandy, Henry returned to England, and on his 
arrival found that die Welfh, who were ever rel- 
iefs and uneafy, had entered the Englifh territo- 
ries, and committed the moft horrid depredations 
on the innocent inhabitants. In confequence of 
this Henry marched againfi; them at the head of a 
powerful arm y ; hu t th e cowardice of his ft&nda rd - 
bearer had like to have proved fatal both to him 
and his whole army. The attack of the Welfh 
was made with all the fury natural to thofe people, 

which fo terrified Henry de EfTer s who carried the 

royal 
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Englifli were in- 



toyal, ftandardj that, throwing down the enfign, 
he fled with the utmoft precipitation. Alarmed at 
miffing, the royal hand aid, the 
timidated, and, . thinking the king was {lain, 
were thrown into the utmok' confuhon. Henry, 
perceiving the caufe of the diforder, rode through 
the .ranks bare headed to convince them of their 
miitake ; in confequence of which the Englifh, 
alhamed of their pufillanimous conduct, return- 
ed to the charge with redoubled courage, and 
fell fo violently on the infurgents that they were 
obliged to feek their fafety by flight, after great 
numbers had been killed on the held of battle. 
Thofe who efcaped retired with all poffible expe- 
dition to their own -country, foon after which 
Henry concluded a peace with the W elffi prince, 
and difbanded his army. 

A. D. 1159- Though Henry was maker of 
great power and confiderable poffeffions, yet he 
was very defirous of increafing them, and there- 
fore laid claim to the county of Thouloufe, in 
right of his queen, to whom it belonged; but 
Raymond, count of Thouloufe, refilled to deliver 
up the territories. In confequence of this Henry 
determined to obtain them by force of arms, and ac- 
cordingly. palled over to the continent, and engaged 
a number of mercenaries to affik him in his intend- 
ed expedition. He began his military operations 
by laying fiege to Cahors, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Quercy, whiqli he foon reduced, and 
made himfelf maker of the place ; but the city of 
Thouloufe made a gallant defence, and the Englifli 
monarch exerted all his abilities to take it. Lewis, 
king of France, was alarmed at Henry’s progrefs. 
He was fearful that if he Ihould be fuffered to make 
himfelf maker of the principal places in the heart 
of France, his ambition might pufh him on to 
farther conquefts, and he might even advance to 
the very gates of Paris. Lewis therefore marched 
at the head of : a body of forces, and threw him- 
felf into Thouloufe before Henry could become 
maker of the city. In confequence of this Hen- 
ry immediately debited from farther profecuting 
his defign, declaring he owed fo much refpedt to 
Lewis, that he would not attack a place defended 
by him in per fan. . He therefore raifed the fiege, 
and a treaty of peace was foon after concluded be- 
tween the two monarchs. 

. A. D. 1160.-1x63. This peace, however, was 
but of Ihort duration : ambition loon diffolved the 
bands of amity between the two monarchs. Plenry’s 
deleft foil had, for fome time, been contracted in 
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marr'mge to Margaret, the daughter of Lewis, and 
it was agreed in the treaty that the princefs Ihould 
have the city of Gifor, with part of Norman 
Vexin, for her portion ; and that thofe places Ihould 
remain in the cukody of the Knights Templars 
till the marriage was celebrated. Anxious for ob- 
taining polfellion of thefe valuable places, Henry 
prevailed upon the cardinals Pifa and Pavia to grant 



him afynodical decree, difpenfing with the nonage , 
of the parties. In confequence of this the nuptials 

were immediately celebrated, though the prince 
was but feven, ancl the princefs only three years of 
age ; and the Templars, confidering themfelves as. 
free from their engagement, delivered up thecaftle 
of Gifon, and the other places affigned as Marga- 
ret’s dowry. 

The French monarch was highly incenfed at the 
proceedings of Henry ; and his firk refentment 
fell upon the Templars, to whom the cukody of 
the caftle had been committed, and whom, he ba-, , 
nilhed his dominions. ■ This, in all probability, 
would have been fucceeded by a war between the 
two monarchs, had it not been for Pope Alexander 
III. who was then in France, and being defirous 
of preventing the effufion of human blood, inter- 
pofed and brought about a reconciliation *, . 

Henry, -after having accommodated all dif- 
ferences with the French monarch, returned to 
England, and flattered himfelf with poffeffing a 
long feries of peace and tranquillity ; but he was 
greatly deceived in his expectations, and his life 
rendered unhappy by the very perfon who owed 
his whole fortune to his bounty. This was the ee-- 
lebrated Thomas a Beckett, whole condudt fet the 
nation in a flame, and rendered abortive the fcheme 
which Henry, had formed for confining the ecclefial- 
tical jurifdid'ion within proper bounds, and of fup- 
preffing the licentioufnefs of the clergy, who arro- 
gated to themfelves the privileges which were con- 
trary to the peace of fociety. Henry was refolved to 
correCt thefe enormities, and, without depriving the 
church of its real privileges, to ekablifli proper li- 
mits to the pretenfions of the clergy. He confider- 
ed Becket as the molt proper perfon for affifting 
him in the execution of this noble defign, and ac- 
cordingly on the death of Theobald, promoted 
him to the archiepifcopal fee of Canterbury. 

Becket, before his promotion, had given a loofe 
to the ufual pleafures and amufements of the age ; 
but his whole behaviour was changed after being 
placed at the head of the church. 1 He refigned the 
office of chancellor, renounced all concern in fe- 
cular affairs, iubmitted to the mok rigid mortifi- 
cations, and became lavifh in his generality to the 
poor. ■ By this conduCt he gained the general ref- 
peCt of the people; but inftead of becoming an 
affikant to Henry in executing his grand defign of 
limiting the privileges of the clergy, he purfued 
only fiich meafures as were mok conducive to his 
own emolument. • He attempted to recover all the 
lands that had been alienated from the fee of Can- 
terbury, pretending that none of his predeceflbrs 
had any right to difpole of the property of the 
church. Nor was he contented with this attempt 
to extend his authority and power : he afferted that 
it was the prerogative of the archbifhop to fill va- 
cant church livings in the manors of the military 
tenants, as well as thofe of the churches of Canter- 
bury, 



* In order to account for the pope’s interference on this oc 
call on, as well as to form an idea of the great authority pofiefled 
by the Roman pontiff at that period, it may not be improper 
to remark, that the two kings had, the year before, met the 
pontiff at the cakle of Toris on the Loire ; and gave him fuch 
m&iks of rcfpeCt, that both difmounted from their horfes to re- 
ceive him, and each holding one of the reins of the bridle, 
walked by his fide, and in that fubmifftve manner, conda&ed 
him to the gate of the caftle, 

f Thomas a Becket was the fon of a citizen of London, and 
had fpent his youth in the ftudy of the civil and canon law at 
Boulogne, He was poiTeffed of very lingular talents, and had 



a fpirit not to be daunted even by the frowns of royalty. He 
had been raifed by Theobald, archbilhop of Canterbury, to 
confiderable preferments in the church, and on Henry’s accef-. 
fion to the throne was recommended to him by that primate as a 
perfon worthy of his confidence and favour. Henry accordingly 
promoted him to feveral places of truft, and in particular to 
that of chancellor, one of the fir ft civil offices in the kingdom. 
After obtaining that high poil he was made provoft of Beverley, 
dean of Haftings, and con liable of the Tower; and,, To com- 
plete his importance, was entrufted with the education of prince 
Henry, the king’s eldeft fon, and heir apparent to the crown. 
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bury.- He accordingly collated one Ladrenee to 
the re dtory of Aresford j but the patron, who was 
a peer of the realm, refolved not to fubmit to lb 
fnlblentan intrufion, and immediately ejedted Lau- 
rence from the benefice. This was confidered by 
Becket as an unpardonable offence, and he pro- 
nounced the fentence of excommunication, againfl 

the patron. 

As-foon as Henry was informed of thefe proceed- 
ings he difpatched a meffenger to Becket, infilling 
that he fhould immediately abfolve the patron ; but 
the haughty prelate fent him for anfwer, that it did 
not belong to him to command him either to ablolve 
of excommunicate any perfon whatever. A little 
refleftion, however, convinced him of his error: a 
law, paffed in the reign of William the Conqueror, 
inflicted the penalty of high-treafan on any church- 
man, who Ihould promulgate an ecckfialtical cen- 
fure on any military tenant of the crown, without 
the king’s conlent ; and the prelate, not duffing to 
fubjedt himfelf to this penalty, annulled the Sen- 
tence. 

Henry was now convinced of his miftake in the 
opinion he had entertained of Becket ; but ftil 1 
was refolved, if poflible, to reduce the. power of the 
ecclefiaftics > and an event foon happened which 
gave him the opportunity of attempting the exe- 
cution of his clelign. A clergyman in Worcefter- 
fliire debauched a gentleman’s daughter, and in or- 
der to conceal the offence murdered the father. 
Henry gave orders that the criminal Ihould be tried 
in the fecular court, and punifhed according to the 
laws of die kingom. In confequence of this Becker 
infilled on the privilege of the church, and pofi- 
tively afferted that no greater punifhment could be 
inhaled than that of degradation, and being fliut 
up in amonaftery during the remainder of his life. 
He likewife added, that, to fubjedt an ecclefiaftic to 
the- cognizance of the civil magiftrate was an high 
infringement on the privileges of the church, and 
which he would always oppofe to the utmoftof his 
power. 

Aftonilhed at the infolence of Becket, the king 
called an afiembly of all the prelates at Weft- 
minfter, and folemnly demanded, ct whether they 
f{ confented to, and allowed, that fuch clergymen 
“ as were convicted of felony fhould be degraded, 
“ and immediately on their degradation, deliver- 
“ ed over to a fecular officer for corporal punifh- 
“ mens.” This demand, which was perfe&ly 
confiftent with juftice, and the antient laws of the 
land, met with very little oppofition from any of 
the clergy, except the archbifhop, who atledgcd, 
that it was. contrary both to the law and inftitu- 
tions of the church, for a delinquent to undergo 
a double pvtnilhment for the fame offence. At the 
fame time told his brethren, that it ill became 
them (who were forbid to have any concern in 
fentences of death) to expofe any perlon of then- 
own order to capital punilhment. Swayed by the 
authority, and fearing the power of Becket, the 
bifhops declined coming to any refolution on the 
fubjeft of the king’s demand. This greatly exaf- 
perated the king, who put to them the following 
prccife and deei'five queftion : " Whether or not they 
were willing to fubmit to the antient laws of the 

kingdom.” The. anfwer returned was equivocal : 

a falvo was added with regard to the clerical order 
and the privileges of the church ; on which Henry 
left the iynod with marks of the greateft indigna- 
tion. 

» > 

The bifhops, alarmed at the abrupt departure of 

the king, reprefented to Becket, that his unrea- 
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fonable obftinacy would,- in all probability, be 
fatal to the privilege of the clergy j and therefore 
advifed him to make coneeflions to offended nia- 
jefty. But the archbifhop was deaf to their enl 
treaties, declaring, that he was ready to lay down' 
his life in iupport of the canons of the church 
Aftonilhed at the obftinacy of Becket, the bifhops'. 
who were not equally blinded by enthufiafm, con- 
fidered that whatever honour their countenancino- 
the prelate might reflet on them at the court 
of Rome, yet, as Englifhmen, they had every 
thing to fear from the refentment of an aftive and 
warlike prince. Inftigated by thefe confiderations 

they waited on the king, and gave him an abr 
folute promife to fubmit themfelves to the laws of 
the nation. Their example was followed by Bec- 
ket, who promifed, on the faith of an honeft man 
to pay a ftrift adherence to the laws of the kina! 
dom. ° 

A. D. 1164. This fubmiifi.on was highly p]. ea _ 
fing to the king, who, in order to prevent any fu- 
ture controverfy, refolved to have the: laws of the 
kingdom fully explained and defined, that the li- 
mits of the civil and ecclefiaftical jurifdidtion 
might be properly afeertained. For this purpofe 
he fummoned a general council of the nobility and 
prelates at Clarendon, where the following laws 
(commonly called the Conftituiions of Clarendon) 
were by the afiembly framed and unanimoufly 

agreed to :. 

1. That all fuits relative to the advowfon and 
prefentation of livings, ihould be determined in 
the civil courts. 

1. That the churches, belonging to the king’s 
fee, ihould not be granted in perpetuity without 
his con fent, 

3. That clergymen accufed of any crime, fhould 
be tried in the civil courts. 

4. That no perfon, particularly no clergyman 
of any rank, Ihould depart the kingdom without 
the king’s licence, 

5. That excommunicated perfons fhould not be 

bound to give fecurity for continuing in their ufual 
place of abode. 

6. That the laity Ihould not be accufed in fpiri- 
tual courts, except by legal and reputable wit* 
neffes. 

7. That no chief tenant of the crown fhould be 
excommunicated, nor his lands put under an inter- 
didt, except with the king’s conlent, 

8. That ail appeals in fpiritual cafes fhould be 
carried from the archdeacon to the bifhop, from 
the bifhop to the primate, from him to the king * 
and no farther without the king’s confent, 

9. T. hat if any law-fuit arole between a layman 
and a clergyman concerning a tenement, and if he 
difp u ted whether the land be a lay or an ecclefiafti- 
cal lee, it fhould be determined by the verdift of 
twelve lawful men to what clafs it belonged, and if 
found to be. a lay fee, the caufe fhould finally be 
determined in the civil courts. 

10. That no inhabitant in demeihe fhould be 
excommunicated for non-appearance in a fpiritual 
court, till the chief officer of the place, where he 
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refid ed, be confulted, that he mig t 

by the civil authority, to give fatisfadlion to the 
church. 
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That the archhifhops, bifhops, and other 
fpiritual dignitaries, fhould be confidered as ba- 
rons of the. realm ; fhould poflefs the privilege* 
and be fubjedt to the burthens belonging to that 
lank; and Ihould be bound to attend the king in 

his great council, and affift at all trials, till the 
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fentencej either of. death or lofs of members^ be II the king denying this allegation, and ‘clenianding 



given againft the criminal. 
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That the revenues of the vacant fees fhould ney 



immediate judgment, he agreed to refund the' mo- 
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The third charge brought againft hinri was- for 
500 marks which he had borrowed from the king,; 
in the king’s chapel till they made the new elec-. The archbifhop pleaded that he was unprepared’ to- 

tiori with his conferit ; and that the billiop elected anfwer to this charge 5 but the plea was over-ruled, 



belong to the king 3 the chapter, or fuch of them 
as he might think proper to fummons, fhould fit 



ihould do’ homage to the crown. 

■* t* 13, That if any- baron fhould refufe to fubmit 
to the fpiritual courts, the king fhould ufe his au- 
thority in obliging him to make fuch fubmifllon ; 
jfcnd if any one threw off his allegiance, the pre- 
lates fhould, with their cenfures, affift ’ the king in 
reducing him to fubjedtion. 



14 



That goods forfeited to the king fhould not 



be protected in churches or church' yards. • 

■ v 15. That all aftions- and fuits for debt, due either 
' iipon oath or folemn promife, or titherwife con- 
trafted, fhould be tried in the king’s court. ’ 

; 16. That the fons of villains, or copyholders, 

’ fhould not be ordained without the content of the 
lord of the manor. 

■ Such were the famous articles fo well known un- 

* der the title of “ The Conftitutions of Clarendon.” 
The bifhops, over-awed by the barons, who were 
all gained over to the king’s party, readily figned 
them > but Becket retraced his promife, and for 
fome time abfolutely refufed, till at length by the. 
repeated folicitations of the nobility and clergy 
he was prevailed on- to affent, and not only figned 
the articles, but likewife promifcd <c legally with 

• -good faith, and without Fraud, to obey them.” 

Having thus far fueceeded in his defign, Henry 
transmitted a copy of the articles to the pope in or- 
der to have them confirmed by a bull. But the 



and Becket obliged to give fecurity for the pay 
meat.- # ■' '/ ’ 

" Thelaft charge was of much greater importance, 
and of a' more complicated nature than either of 
the other three. He was required to give an ac- 
count of his adminiftration* while chancellor, and 
to pay the balance due from the revenues of all the 
bifhoprics, abbies and baronies, which had, du- 
ring that time,, been fubjedled to his manage- 
ment. 



To this charge the primate replied, it could 
not be expefted he was prepared to anfwer a 
charge of fo complicated a nature, as he had not 
received any intimation of it in his fummons ; 
but promifed to give the king’ fatisfaflion, ‘if he 
would give him time to deliberate on the fituation 
of his affairs and confult -with his friends. This 
requeft being granted he left the court, and retired 
to his apartments, where he fpent the whole night 
in clofe confultation with his friends, fome of whom ’ 

t 

advifed him to refign his fee, as the mo ft probable 
means of making his peace with the king: others' 
advifed him to offer 10,000 marks as a compenfa- 
tion ; while a third party recommended, that he 
fhov.ld throw himfelf entirely on the mercy of his 
fovereign, without making, or attempting to make, 
any terms whatever. 

The archbifhop, however, did not think proper 
to follow the advice of either party ; but on the 
• contrary refolved to repair next day to the court, 
and, inftead of giving any account of his fteward- 
fhip, or making the leaft fubmifllon, to infift on the 
privileges of the church. Thinking- fome reli- 
gious folemnity might attract the notice of the peo- 
ple in his favour, he propofed walking to the 
court barefooted, dreffed in his pontifical robes, 
and to carry in his hand the crofs of Canterbury. 
His friends, however, difluading him from this 
defign, he laid afide his pall and mitre, and wear- 
ing his other facred veftments, with the cope above 
them, the crofs being carried before him proceed- 
ed in that manner on horfeback to the king’s court. 
When he came to the outward court he alighted,, 
and taking the crofs into his own hand, proceeded 
on fome important affairs relative to the church; |j in that manner into the prefence chamber, where 

he fet himfelf down, holding the crofs before him. 
Every perfon prefent was ftruclt with aftonifhment 
at his infolence and folly. The bifhops, in parti- 
cular, were afhamed and confounded : they told 
him his behaviour looked as if he came prepared 
to- let the whole kingdom in a flame, and to put 
his fovereign at open defiance: they repreiented 
die ill conlequences of fuch vain and infolent beha- 
viour, and endeavoured to perfuade him to deliver 
the crofs to the bilhop of Hereford ; but the 
haughty prelate would not comply, 
archbifhop of York, being no longer able to bear 
with his infolence, told him that, notwith- 
standing the crofs was in his hand, he Would find 

£C It is 



pontiff was fo far from complying with the wilhes 
of the king,- that he condemned and annulled 
them, as being incompatible with the rights of 
the church. 

As foon as Becket was informed that the pope 
had rejected the articles, he expreffed the deepeft 
fbrrow for having figned them, redoubled his au- 
fterities, and refufed to exercife any part of his ar- 
■ chiepifcopal fundlion till he Ihould receive abfolu- 
tbn from the pontiff. 

The condudt of Becket fo irritated the king, 
that it was generally apprehended by all Becket’s 
friends, his ruin was determined. The archbifhop 
himfelf was alarmed, and applied to Henry for 
leave to vifit the pope, in order to confer with him 



feut this the king abfolutely refufed. The next day 
the prelate repaired to Woodftock where Henry 

refided ; but the king would not • permit him to 
enter the palace. 

A few days after this Henry fummoned a coun- 
cil at Northampton where no lefs than four articles 
of impeachment were preferred againfl: the pre- 
late. The firft was for contumacy, in not having 
appeared at the king’s court in perfon-, to anfwer a 
writ brought againft him by John, marefchal of 
the Exchequer, who had fued the primate in the 
■archiepiicopal court, for fome laws belonging to 
the manor of Pagham, and, who, thinking the 
determination illegal, had appealed from thence to 
the king’s court for juftice. The archbifhop en- 
deavoured to defenu himfelf, but was convicted, 
-and fined 500I. 

The fecond article was, his having embezzled 
' :300k he had received as eonltable of the cattles of 
Eye in Suffolk and Berkhamftead in Hertfordfhire. 
In anfwer to this he alledged,. that he had laid out 
a greater. fum in the repairs of royal cattles ; but 
No. 1 a. 



At length the 



the king carried much {harper weapons, 
true, replied Becker, the king’s weapon can kill 
the body, but mine can deftroy the foul.”. This 
anfwer, which leemed to threaten the king and 
court with excommunication, was carried to Henry, 
then fitting in an inner chamber, who was fo pro- 
voked at fuch an Imperious menace, that he lent for 
the. nobles and prelates, to whom he complained 
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loudly of Becket’s intolerable infolence in entering 
his court in fuch a preiumptuous manner. The 
whole council joined in condemning this'inftance- of 
the prelate’s pride ; and at the fame time informed 
the king that Becket had intimated to them his de- 
sign of appealing to- the pope for protection.- 

Willing to avoid a rupture with the pontiff) 
though at tire fame time defirou-s of pumfhing the 
infolence of the prelate, Henry went into the pre- 
fence chamber, remonftrated with Becket on the 
impropriety of his condudt, and reminded hint of 
his having affented to,, and fubfcribed, the articles 
of Clarendon-. Becket told him, the caufe of God 
and the church had rendered his confent to thofe 
articles of no force ; and that he put himfelf under 
the protection of the Roman pontiff,, the fupreme 
head of the church, to whom he appealed againft 
the iencences that either had, or might be pro- 
nounced, againft him, and ftriftly enjoined his fuf- 
fragans not to join in any enterprize that was con- 
trary to the privileges, of the church. 

The king and barons were fo exafperated at this 
arrogant behaviour, that a proportion was made 
to commit the prelate to prifon ; upon which, not 
chiding to hear the fentence denounced, he a- 
bruptly left the afiembly, and retired, with his 
crofs erect before him, to the monaftery of St.. 
Andrews. 

The next day Becket fent three bifhops to the 
kingtoafka fafe conduit for his departure ; but 
this being denied, he retired privately, in the night, 
attended only by two fervants, and Bed to the con- 
tinent. He was received byLewis king of France, 
and pope Alexander, who was then at the court of 
that monarch, with every mark of refpeft. ' By 
the munificence of Lewis he lived with the utmoft 
magnificence in the monaftery of Pontigni, and 
the pope made preparations- for ifltung bulls to re- 
venge his diigrace. 

As foon as Henry was informed of Becket’s de- 
parture from the kingdom,, he immediately dif- 
patched a very relpeCtable embaffy to the pope, to 
folicit the depofition of the primate, offering, at 
the fame time, in cafe his requeft was granted, to 
double the revenue of Peter’s-pence, and to render 
it a' perpetual tax. But the pope was inflexible : 
he pofitively refufed compliance an any terms what- 
ever upon which the ambaffadors left his court, 
and returned ta England. Immediately .on their 
arrival Henry fummoned an afiembly of the nobles, 
when it was determined to fequefter all the poffri- 
ftons of. the fee of Canterbury, together with all 
the revenues of the churches, chapels, and rents 
of the clergy who adhered to Becket ; and all the 
primate’s relations and domeftics, both clergy and 
laity, were banifhed the kingdom. 

A. D. 1165. Henry was apprehenfive thefe pro- 
ceedings might fo irritate the pope as to be pro- 
ductive of the moll fatal confequencea. Pie there- 
fore went over to the continent, in order, if pofii- 
ble, by a perfonal conference with his holineis, to 
prevent an interditft being laid on the kingdom. 
An interview was accordingly propofed, and it was 
agreed that Becket fliould not be prelent. .The 
archbithop Was alarmed at this exdufion, beiim 
fearful that the pope, on hearing a fair account of If 
the whole proceedings, would withdraw his pro- 
tection, and abandon him to the vengeance of an 
enraged monarch. He therefore told his holineis 
“ he might be impofed on by the fluent and plau- 
fible fpeeches of Henry, unlefs ■ himfelf was pre- 
fect to interpret their meaning." The pontiff lif- 
tened to this artful fuggeftion of the prelate, and 
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infilled on the archbifhop being prefent at the in- 
terview. But Henry difdained to lubmic to this, 
propofal,- a'nd, without taking leave of the pope, 
embarked for his own dominions. * 

A.- D.- 1 166. As it was reafo-nable to fuppofe the 
pontiff would exert all his power in favour of Becket, 
Henry, on his arrival in England, took every pre- 
caution he could proj.eCt to render that power abor- 
tive.- He prohibited all his fubjefts, under fevere 
penalties,, from receiving any mandates either from 
his holinefs or the ar.chbifhop, and from appealing 
to their authority in any inltance whatever. He 
declared that whoever brought an interdict on the 
kingdom from the popeorBeckeriliauld be deemed 
guilty of treafoh, and be punifhed by death if done 
by a layman ; by lofs of fight if done, by a feculat- 
clergyman ; and by amputation of feet if by regular 
ecclefiaftics. On the contrary, the-popc and arch--- 
bilhop did all they could- to wreak their vengeance 
on the king. Becket denounced anathemas againft 
all his enemies-, and at laft pronounced the fentence 
of excommunication againft all that adhered to the- 
: - eonftitutions of Clarendon, and abfolved every 
perfon, from the oaths they had taken to obferve 
them. Nay, he even went fo far as to threaten to 
excommunicate the king, unlefs. he repented of- 
what, he had done, and had fuch influence over the 
pope as to obtain his ratification of thecenfures. 

A. D. 1167. While the- king and Becke;: were 
thus pudding meafures of the raoft contentious, 
and dangerous nature, Lewis king of France Lnter- 
pofed his good offices to bring about an accommo- 
dation. Becket declared he was ready to put aa 
end to all difputes, and to fubimit to the king, on 
condition of having all his honours and pofleffions- 
reftored. At length an interview was agreed on, 
and Becket met the kings of France and England 
at a. village in- the neighbourhood of Paris; but the 
primate was fo unreafonable and haughty, that, 
Lewis was perfuaded it would be impofiible to 
bring about a reconciliation. Henry, defirous of 
pacification, faid to- Lewis, (c There have been 
many kings of England, and there have been many 
archbifhops of Canterbury : let Becket a<ft towards 
me with the fame fubmifiion which'the greateft of 
his prcdeceffors have paid to the leaft of mine, and 
I fhall be fatisfied.” But Becket refufed to acqoi- 
efee in fo reafonable a propofal. Lfiwix was, or at 
leaft leaned to be, difgufted, and the two kings 
departed without taking leave of the archbiihop; 
but the correfpondence and friendibip between the 
monarch of France and the prelate was Toon after 
renewed. 

After - this interview Henry vifited his Norman 
dominions, where he continued fome time, during 
which he gave that duchy, together with the pro- 
vinces of Maine and Anjou, to his eldeft fon Hen- 
ry ■, Poiftou and Guienne to his, fon Richard, and 
Bntany to his third fon Geoffrey, who held it as a 
fid depending upon Normandy, and iwore fealty 
ta his eldeft brother. Lewis, as lord paramount 

confirmed the. grants, and the young 
princes did homage to the French monarch for their 
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A. I), 1169, Henry j after having fecured hi; 



Norman dominions in the poileffion of his own 
family^ returned to England,, and immediately on 



his arrival iummoned a parliament, or great coun^ 
cil 6f the nado.n, to meet 'at Windfor. ; In this al- 
lembly die kingdom was divided into circuits r and 
certain earls,, knights and clergymen, appointed 
commiilioners ' to make a prog refs through thefe 
divifionSj. in order to take cognisance of all ahufes. 

committed 
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committed by the fheriffs, bailiffs, and other in- 
ferior officers. This inquifition produced the 
molt faintary effeCts ; the fubjeCt was eafed of many 
exactions, various grievances were redrefled, and . 
peacfc eftablifhed in every part of the kingdom. 

A. D. 1170. Henry had, for Tome time, re- 
folved in his mind £0 take effectual meafures for 
fecurinsc the fucceffion of the crown to his eldeft 
fon$ but thought proper to conceal his defign 
till the very moment of its execution, left the tur- 

V < 

bulent primate Ihould find means to render the 
wjiole abortive. He did not forget the little re- 
gard the English had paid to their oath of fealty 
in the cafe of his motherland was determined 
not to fu b j e <ft his own children to the fame mis- 
fortune: he therefore refolved to have the crown 
formally’ placed on the head of his eldeft fon 
Henry, then in the 16th year of his age. He ac- 
cordingly adjourned the national affembly from 
Windfor to London. No perfon, not even the 
young prince himfelf, was acquainted with the 
real intentions of Henry. The affembly was, 
however, remarkably full, as the report was to be 
made from the commiffioners who had been ap- 
pointed to make a progrefs through the different 
circuits of the kingdom. As foon, therefore, as 
the report was read, Henry acquainted thdfn with 
the refolution he had . formed relative to the co- 
ronation of his fon, and was pleafed to find it 
received with univerfal approbation. The only 
difficulty confifted in finding a prelate who was 
properly authorized to perform the ceremony. It 
was generally underftood to be a prerogative pecu- 
liar to the archbifhop of Canterbury 3 but that pre- 
late not being in the kingdom, it was agreed that it 
Ihould be- performed by Roger, archbifhop of 
York, who had, fome time before, been inverted 
with a legantine authority for Scotland. Ac- 
cordingly that prelate, afiifted by the bifhops of 
London and Durham, placed the crown upon the 
head of young Henry, and immediately after the 
ceremony William, king of Scotland, his brother 
.David, and all the earls and barons of England, 
did him homage. • . 

The young prince was of an haughty and im- 
perious dilpoiitiori, and aftranger to generofity and 
ratitude. His father, , defirous of difplaying, be- 
ore fo great and noble an effembly, every mark 
df paternal love and relpeCt for his favourite fon, 
ferved the firft dilh at his table with his own hands, 
fayipg, with an endearing fmile, ct You may now 
boaft, my fob, of being as honourably ferved as 
any monarch upon earth.” But young Henry was 
too haughty to make a proper return to this dif- 
tinguifhed condefcenfion in his royal parent. He 
turned to the archbifhop of York, and whifjpered, 
with a contemptuous fneer, cc That he thought it 
no degradation for the lbn of a petty count to ferve 
the heir of a great king.” His father, however, 
did not hear this ungenerous reflection: he was 




yet aftranger to the natural, ingratitude of his fon.. 

Soon after the coronation of the young prince, 
Henry paid avifitto his foreign dominions, where 
another effort was made for terminating the dif- 
ferences between the king and the ambitious pri- 
mate. The pope, indeed, was juft going, to lay 
an interdict on Henry’s dominions, but receiving 
amoll humiliating meflage from thatprince, inform- 
ing him of his willies to bring about a reconciliation 
with Becket, he laid afide his intentions. Soon 
after a conference was held in a meadow between 
Charton and Maine, where all the differences be- 
tween tfjeidng; and archbifhop were finally adjufted. 



felf in the pofftflion- of Canterbury; 



It was agreed, that Henry Ihould receive the 
arehbiihop, his exiled clergy, adherents and rela- 
-tiofts intcf his favour : that the prelate fhould b'e 
reftored to his rights and poffeffions in the fee of 
Canterbury/ and be empowered to hold them in 
the fame manner as Before the conteft began ; and 
-that fatisfaiftion fhould be made to the fee of Can- 
terbury/ for the violation of its fights in the coro- 
nation of the young prince. Thus were matters 
accommodated. between Henry and the archbifhop,- 
the latter of whom, after taking leave of the king, 
with the greateft teeming fadsfaCtion and relpeCt, 
embarked for England,- in order to reinftate him- 

•dl! 

Henry now hoped that Becket, from the gre;lt 
conceffions he had made to him, would lay afide 
all rancour and malice, and apply himfelf to the 
proper duties of his office, the cultivation of peace, 
and prom oting brotherly love and charity throughout 
the kingdom. But in thisjhe was greatly deceived. 
Becket no fooner took poffeftion of his fee than 
he iffued outfentences of excommunication againft 
the bifhops of London and Durham, together 
with feveral of the king’s minifters, officers of the 
houfhold, jufticiaries, and the moft confiderable 
perfons in the kingdom. At this time Henry was 
at Bayeaux in France, and being informed of the 
violent proceedings of Becket, he cried out in the 
bitternefs of grief and aftonifhmentj What ! 
will none of my fervants rid me of this. ungrate- 
ful and imperious prelate.” This exclamation pro- 
duced confequences little expeCted by- Henry, at 
the time he lpoke it. Four barons, or knight's of 
his houfhold, agreed to revenge the caufe of their 
mafter, and for thatpurpofe privately withdrew from 
court, andpaffed over to England. As foonas Flenry 
was informed of their departure he recollected the 
exclamation he made relative to Becket, and fearful 
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that it might induce them to take fome violent 
meafures, immediately difpatched meffengers after 
them, to prevent any fatal eataftrophe. But it 
was too late. The four confpirators followed the 
archbifhop into the church of Canterbury, and 
murdered him before the altar of St. Benedict. 

Such was the tragical end of Thomas Becket 
archbifhop of Canterbury, a prelate of the moft 
imperious and inflexible fpirit. tie fell a victim 
to his own pride and obftinacy in a caufe which he 
fancied juft, and in which he was guided by the 
moft deftruCtive prejudices. Unable to bear the 
leaft contradiction, and fond of directing affairs 
of every kind, he treated all who oppoled him 
with a virulence of behaviour, and a fe verity of 
vengeance, which was neither luitable to the cha- 
racter of a chriftian bifhop, or a decent member of 
fociety. When. lie had any point to gain he ad- 
vanced, without fcruple, the moft infamous falfe- 
hoods, and vouched them as truths under the lane- 
tion of the moft facred oaths. But notwkhftand- 
ing this, and his having been publickly condemned 
as a traitor to his country, yet he was canonized 
and revered as a martyr about two years -after 
his death. This was done by order of pope Alex- 
ander, who alfo by a bull, directed to all the clergy 
and people of England, appointed the 30th of 
December to be annually kept as a feftival in com- 
memoration of his martyrdom. 

A. D. 1171. Henry was greatly affeCted at the; 
death of Becket. He dreaded the refentment of 
the pope, and knew his enemies would exert all 
their influence with him to lay an interdict on his 
dominions. He therefore difpatched a fplendid 
embaffy to Rome, to clear him of all fufpicion of 
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being any ways concerned in the death of Bechet, 
and to avert the thunders of the Vatican. Alex- 
ander, at'flrft, refuted an audience to Henry's am- 
bafladors; but by the proper diftfibution of large 
/urns among the principal people of his courts the 
intention of Henry was folly anfwered, and the 
pope contented himfelf with . itfumg. general de- 
nunciations again ft the principals, and accomplices 
of Bechet’s murder. Two cardinals,, however, 
■were fent with legant-ine powers into Normandy, in 
order to examine into the king’s conduit*, and a 
conference was opened at Avaranches, at which 
were preienc Henry and his eldeft fon, together 
with all the clergy of Normandy.. ■ After long de- 
.bates the whole affair was fettled, and all differ- 
ences terminated between the pontiff and Henry, 
the latter of whom foon- after left the continent, 

; and embarked for his own dominions. 

A. D. 1 17 2. A fhorr time after Henry’s return 
to England, he determined to put in execution a 
fcheme he had fome years before projected for ob- 
taining the conqueft of Ireland. Adrian IV. who 
at that time filled the papal chair, defirous of aug- 
menting the power and revenues of the holy fee, 
encouraged Henry to purfue the plan he had 
formed, and granted him a bull, with the moft 
ample privileges. But the difturbances that hap- 
pened Between Becket and the king, prevented 
-the latter from carrying his defign into execu- 
tion. 

But before we piroceed any farther, it may not 
be improper to give the reader lome account of the 
Iriih, the conqueft of whole country was attempted 
upon the flighted foundation, and effected with an 
' cafe that borders almoft on romance. 

I » • 

. At this time the Irifh, were fo unpolifhed as to 
be little better than lavages : they were even ig- 
norant of agriculture, and deftitute of laws, of 
manners, and . learning. The ifland was divided 
-into- a number of fmall principalities, each go- 
verned by . its own prince, but all forming a poli- 
tical confederacy, though they frequently- com- 
mitted great violences againft each other. They 
were incapable of making any defence againft re- 
gular forces ; and it was no eafy matter to unite them 
into one body or nation, and govern them bv 
wholefome laws. Ferocious by nature, and fond 
.'of liberty,, they oppofed every attempt to civilize 
'them; and, like the antient Britons, when at- 
tacked by a fuperipr force, fled to their forefts and 
mountains for fafety. • 

An ■ event now happened which gave Henry a 
favourable opportunity of claiming his ptetended 
right to Ireland in confequence of the bull received 
ft om pope Adrian. Dermot,' one of the petty kings 
of Ireland, being driven out of his dominions by 
a neighbouring chief, whofe wife he had carried 
- off, applied to the Englifli monarch for affiftance 
to recover his territories. Henry liftened to the 
Irifh chief, and empowered him to raife troops in 
England, He alio gave general per mi hi on to his 
iubjeCts to affilt the prince in perfon, but declined 
embarking himfelf in the enterprize. Excited by 
ambition ieveral of the- Englifli barons determined 
to afilft the irifh prince, among whom, Richard, 
earl of Striguel, furnamed Strongbow, was the 
chief. That noblemen poffeffed Ieveral large eft 
tates in Wales,, where his tenants were numerous 
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and the fituation of his territories very convenient 
for paffing.over to Ireland. Strongbow undertook 
to afiift the Irifh chief on condition of his givi n 
him his daughter in marriage, and leaving him 
his. territories. Accordingly thefe adventurers, at 
the head of their refpe&ive forces, landed in Ire- 
land, defeated fome confiderable bodies of the 
wild Irifh, and, not content with recovering the 
terri tories of Dermot, proceeded to the reduction of 
the whole ifland. 

As foon as Henry was informed of the great fuc- 
cefs of his barons, he was defirous of acquiring 
the honour of being the conqueror of Ireland, and 
therefore went over in perfon at the head of a pow- 
erful army. But the Irifh were already conquered, 

and there remained nothing for the king to do but 
receive the fubinifllon of a vanquifhed people. 
Moft of the tributary princes attended his court at 
Dublin, and fwore allegiance to him. The clergy, 
who had laboured to render their country iubjerito 
England ever fince Adrian i fitted a bull for that 
purpofe, met in general • aflembly at Waterford, 
where they flgned their fubmiflion, and delivered 
the inftmments to Henry, who transmitted them 
to Rome, where they were confirmed by the pon- 
tiff. 

Having thus taken pofTeftion of Ireland, Henry 
returned to England, and flattered himfelf with 
enjoying a feries of eafe and tranquillity ,■ but he 
foon found himfelf deceived, and his quietude in- 
terrupted by the very perfons who ought moft to 
have endeavoured to promote it. Henry, his deleft 
fon, a prince of an haughty and infolent temper, 
was weary of bearing the royal title without autho- 
rity. He had married Margaret, daughter to Lew- 
is king of France, and the ceremony of his coro- 
nation had been repeat^ by the archbifhop of 
Rouen, in order that luS confort might be included 
in the fole’mnity. He had alfo been permitted to 
pay a vifit to his father-in-law, and continued fome 
time at the court of France. Lewis embracedthis 
opportunity of kindling the flames of domeftic 
difeord in the family of Henry. He perluaded the 
prince that, in confequence of the ceremony of co- 
ronation , he was entitled to an immediate poffeffion 
of apart of the dominions of Iris, father. 

In confequence of this young Henry, who was natur 
rally of an imperious and afpiring difpofltion, cam<j 
over to England, and, in an abrupt manner, de-J 
mandedfrom his father either the kingdom of Eng- 
land, or the duchy of Normandy . Henry was afto. 
milled at this unexpected requeft, and began to fed 
his. hopes of happinefs were built on a chimerical 
foundation. Fie endeavoured to convince his Ion 
of the extravagance of his demand, and painted, in 
ftriking colours, the folly of a requeft, which could 
only tend to weaken the power of his family, and, 
ultimately, his own authority. Bur all his argu- 
ments were fruklefs : the prince difeovered the high- 
ell difeontent, blended with infolence, at his father’s 
refufal, and, retiring to France, put himfelf under 
the protection of Lewis, whole clefire of lefiening 
the power of Henry had 'riven rife to this domefhc 
difeord . 

. But the di (obedience of his eldeft fon was not the 

only misfortune that difturbed the happinefs of 

Henry.. His queen Eleanor had long, been jealous 

of him and carried her refentment fo far as to 

en- 



* Henry efpaufed his queen' Eleanor,, not from an attach- 
ment to her perfon, but from motives of ambition. The tsn- 
'kznefs of conjugal affeftion had never fubMed between them • 
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encourage her two younger fens, Richard and jj Eflex at the head of a large-body of Flemifh troops, 
Geoffrey, to follow the example of their brother ' ‘ ’ 



They accordingly repaired to the court of France, 
and infilled on being put into aftual poffeffion of 
the territories affigned them by their father. 

A. D. 1x73. William, king of Scotland, had 
long beheld the great power of Henry, and trembled 
for the conlequences. As loon therefore as he heard 
;of the claim made by young Henry, and that he 
had fled for prote&ion to Lewis, he immediately 
repaired to the court of France, under pretence 
of renewing the league -that had long continued 
between the Scottilh and French nations ; but,^ in 
reality, fo concert proper- meafures for diftrefling 
the Englilh monarch. Several of the moll pow- 
erful barons, both in England and Normandy, like- _ 
wife joined in the unnatural alliance for iupporting 
the unreafonable claims of an undutiful Ion on 
the dominions of -an indulgent parent. 

Henry was now furrqunded with innumerable 

difficulties, from which nothing lefs than his.amaz- 

He de- 
termined to go over to the continent, and as it was 
not likely to bring his refractory fons to obedience 
by_ the power of argument, to reduce them and 
their adherents by the force of arms. But the de- 
fertion of many of his powerful barons gave him 
reafon to fear his own fu b j e ft s would defert him in 
the day of battle, upon which he determined to 
have recourfe to. foreign mercenaries for affiftance. 
He accordingly, on his arrival upon the continent, 
took twenty thoufand Brabanders, all veteran 
troops, into his pay, and, with the affiftance of 
thefe and his own abilities,- was enabled to with- 
ftand the efforts of his enemies. , His magnanimity - 
and military provvefs never fhone with fo .much 
luftreas in this alarming crifis. • The thoughts of - 
impending danger animated him with freffi cou- 
rage. Bleffed with the moft aftonifliing prefen.ee - 
-of mind, and wholly aftfanger to fear, he .viewed, 

the utmoil coolnefs, the 
•with which he 



ins abilities could have extricated- him. 



with 



many dangers 
was furrqunded, and- • planned, 
the moft. prudent meafures to render them •abor- 
tive. 

} / * 4 

s .The .operations of the confederate princes were 
;Eeg\m by Richard* who repaired to Guienne* 
.$lid excited the greater part of the, inhabitants to 
, .take up arms againft his father. Geoffrey fomented 
a rebellion in Britany,. and put himfelf at the head 

Normandy was invaded by the 
king of France, : affifted by the earls of Flanders, 
% Boulogne, andBlois. William, king of Scotland, 1 
^ •^ho had fome time before .left, the French court, 
marched with an army into the northern parts of ‘ 
England, < And , the earl of Leicefter landed in - 



of the infurgents. 



confort, and the circumftance of her fuperiority in point of 
years. Henry was not addifted to many vices, but it mull: be 
acknowledged he preferibed no limifs' to the indulgence of his 
paflion for women ; and he conceived that the former libidinous 
condudt of his queen, and the imperfedlions that time wrought 
: in her features, afforded fome countenance and excufe for the 
numerous amours in which he engaged. Among the reft of his 
miftrefles was Fair Rofa’mond, a lady who is equally celebrated . 
in antient ballads and romances on account of her extraordinary 
» beauty, and the fingiflar manner of her death, 
j,, Rofarqond Clifford, daughter of lord Clifford, was efteemed 
by far the moft beautiful woman of the age in which fhe lived. 
Henry, whofe heart was remarkably fufceptible of amorous im- 
preffions, conceived an ardent paffion for her, and -long loved; 
her'With unabating tendernefs. -That lire might not be expofed ; 
to the jealous rage of Eleanor, the king concealed her in ala-', 
. barynth in WoodJlock-park, where he retired to pafs, in an in- -i 
.terchange of fender endearments with his folitary -beauty, thole - 

No. 13. 



to excite an infurreftion among the Engliflx. 

But all the defigns and endeavours of hii 
-foes were rendered abortive. Henry had taken 
fueh precautions in providing for the defence of 
the frontiers of Normandy, that the French mo- 
tiarchj after loflng the greater part of his army, 
was obliged to abandon the enterprize. Ten thou- 
fand Brabanders, fent _ by Henry into Britany, de- 
feated the rebels, and obliged them to return to 
their duty. Henry advanced at the head of his 
army againft the infurgents in Guienne, retook the 
places they had feized, and obliged them to lay- 
down their arms, and fubrnit to his authority. And, 
to., crown, all, while thele tranfaftions were taking 
place on the continent} the army of Leicefter 'was 
routed at St. Edmundfbury in Suffolk, and abovq 
ten thoufand Flemings flain on the fpot. 

A. D. 1174. Having reduced the infurgents on 
the continent, Henry haftened to England, in or- 
der to flop the progreis of the Scots, who had in- 
vaded his dominions, and. committed the moft 
horrid ravages in various parts of the Country. He 
landed at Southampton, and in order to gain the 
affe&ions of his people, fubmitted to an a£t of hu- 
miliation, which all the power of the church could 
not impofe upon him. . Confcious of laying under 
very ftrong ffifpicions of being acceffary to the 
death of Becket, he determined to remove every 
fhadow.of fuch a. thought by joining himfelf in the 
prevailing devotions of the times. He accordingly 
fet out for Canterbury, and three - miles before his 
arrival at the place, alighted from his horfe, and 
walked barefoot to the tomb of the faint, proftfated 
himfelf Before the flxrine of Becket, continued the 
whole day in prayer, -and watched all flight the 
holy relics. The next morning he aflembled a 
chapter of the monks, difrobed himfelf before them, 
put fcourges into their hands, and prefented his 
bare fhoulders to the difeipline and laflies Of thefe 
ecclefiaftics. Fie afterwards made a folemn pro- 
ceffion to all. the altars in the cathedral, and,, re- 
tiring to the ffirine of the. Canonized prelate, made 
an offering, of .forty pounds per annum towards the 
fupport of a number of lamps kept continually 
burning before his tomb. . . 

Flaving performed thefe ceremonies, which gave 
great fatisfaction to the multitude, Henry left the 
cathedral, and proceeded towards London ; but he 
had not gone far, when intelligence arrived that a 
decifive .victory had been obtained over the Scottifh 
.army, and that William their king was taken pri- 
foner. This remarkable fuccefs was immediately 
attributed by the people to the protection of Sr. 
Becket, and the fame opinion prevailing thrdilg-h- 

. . out 



hoars which could he fpared from the important cares, in fepenu 
ble from his exaltedllation. Fabulous hiftorians have told us that 
it came at length to the knowledge of the queen ? who* being 
guided by a clew of ./ilk, found the retreat of her fair rival, 
whom die compelled, by- holding a dagger tQ her bread, to 
fwallow poifon. But the real truth is, that, after a cotirfo- 
of time Rofamond flioolc off all connexions with Henry, 
retired to the convent of GodftoWj and fpent the remainder 
of her days in penitence, • 

Eleanor was not lefs obnoxious to Henry on account of her 
jealoufy than fhe had been to her former hit /band for lier gal- 
lantries * and to hfcr it was lit a great meafine owing that the 
dill urbances took place between Henry and his children. After 
the departure of Geoffrey and Richard, the queen difguifed 
. herfelf. in man’s appaiefj with the defign of effecting her ef* 
-cape to France? but being difeoveted fie was immediately 
feized, and, by the king’s order, committed to clofe Confined 
ment. 

K k . 
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out his dominions, greatly contributed toward sfop- 
prefllrtg the fpirit of rebellion. , . 

But many of the feftlefs barons were frill in arms,, 
in confequence of which Henry marched imme- 
diately to chaftife them, and rcftofe that peace to 
his kingdom,- which their unnatural rebellion had 
difturbed. He firth inveffed the caftle of- Fram- 
lingham, belonging to Hugh Brgod, one of the 
moll powerful of the' Engliftv mal-conceivts.-; But 
this nobleman was too Well acquainted with the 
clifpofition of Henry to attempt defending his for- 
trefs i he therefore opened a negotiation, and ob- 
tained pardon on condition of delivering up- his 
cattles of Framlingham and Bungay.- The reft 
Of the difcontented barons; followed his exam- 
ple,. and- received their pardons on the like condi- 
tions. 
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During thefe tranfadtions in Englandthe French 
king had laid liege to Rouen, in which he was joined 
by the earl of Flanders.- This re-inforcement 
enabled the French monarch to 'puih the liege with 
vigour 3 and he flattered hi mfelf with being able to 
reduce the place before Henry could arrive with an 
army to- oppole him. In this, however, he was 
greatly deceived. The garrifon made a gallant de- 
fence, and Henry landed before Lewis could even 
reduce the outworks. The pretence of the Engliili 
monarch ftruck the enemy with terror: the liege 
Was immediately raifed, and the combined forces fled 
with the utmoft precipitation, leaving all their bag- 
gage in pofleflion of the Engliih monarch. 

Soon after this a conference was propofed by 
Lewis for bringirig about a general peace. This 
propofition was readily approved by Henry’s firft 
and third fon, as alfo by the Engliih monarch him- 
felf; but the impetuous and'- reftlefs Richard, fon of 
Henry, was ftill in arms in Poiftou, committing 
a£ts of hoftility on all the inhabitants who favoured 
the intereft of his father, and therefore refuted' to 
come to any accommodation- but on- his owryterms. 
Exafperated at his obftinacy, the younger Henry 
with the king, of France,, gave him up- to the re- 
fentmenl of his father,, to- whom they'fwore not to- 
give any difturbance, but, on the contrary, to aflill 
him in reducing his- ftubborn fon to obedience. . 
Richard depending upon the fupport ofthe 'French 
Ring and his brother, was amazed at finding hirn- 
felf.deferted by both,- and fearing the corifeque'nces 
if he Ihould perfevere, lent a' meflengcn to his 
father,- foliciting his pardon, and promifing im~- 
iriediately to deftft- from his rebellious proceedings. 
In confequence of this - a conference was agreed to 
be held between Totirs'and Amboife,- where all the 
three ions made ample fubmiflion to their father,- 
who allowed each of them penflons, affigned caf- 
tles for their refidence, and granted pardons to all 
thofe who- had combined- with them- in their difobe- 
dience. 

Having thus ac'commodated all differences 
abroad, Hefiry returned to England,- and .com- 
pelled the king of Scotland, then his prifoner,. to -: 
fign a treaty of peace, in' which it was ftipulated ' 
that ’William Ihould do homage to Henry for his ' 
•doihinions,. as fliould alfo the barons and bilhops 
of .Scotland ; arid that the forts of Edinburgh, 
Berwick, Roxburgh, Jedburgh] andsStiriing, Ihould 
be delivered' up as fecuritiesfortheperforrnan.ee. 

of 'the articles;. The Scotch- king,- being- releafed 
from confinement, - brought up all his* barons, . pre- 
lates and abbots, who, with himfelfo did homage 
to Henry in' the cathedral church of York, and- 
acknowledged him and his fucceftots for their. 
Superior lord. 

*■ 



having thus ren- 
dered abortive all the defigns of his enemies, ap- 
plied hi mfelf,- with great diligence, to the purfuit 
of thofe meafures that were moft likely to procure 
and eftablifh a general tranquillity throughout his 
, kingdom.- tie eftablifhed laws for the foppreffion 
of murder, Jobbery, burning of houfes, and coun- 
terfeiting the coin ; according to which the per- 
petrators of thofe offences were to be puniihed 



by the amputation of the right-hand, and rio-ht- 
foot.- Though the ordeal trial was sot entirely 
abolifti'ed, its influence was confiderably leilened- 
and perfons who had- been fubjedted to this ft ru- 



in order' that the laws might be 



tiny, and elcaped'i were liable to a legal invefti- 
gation of their condudt,- and,- in cafe of convic- 
tion, baniihed the kingdom. 

properly exe- 
cuted, Henry divided the kingdom into -fix parts,* 

and appointed judges to make regular circuits, for 
the purpoie of trying caufes, and protecting the 
inferior clafles of his fubjedts from the cruelty and 
oppreflion of the haughty barons.- Flu likewife 
reltored the mode of trial by jury, which, through 
the prevalerice of the abliird and barbarous cuf- 
toms of deciding contefts by the' ordeal and Angle 
combat, had almoft grown into difufe,- To fe- 
cure his dominions from the horrors that had 
been experienced from the formidable oppofitioiv 
of the refradtory barons to- the regal- authority, 
he cau'fed moft of thofe cattles, which had been 
eredted and fortified during the late civil difeords, 
to be demolifhed ; and eftabliihed a regular mi- 
litia'- to fecur-e his dominions from foreign invafion.- 
Thefe wile' regulations produced tranquillity 
throughout the kingdom; his people were pro- 
. tedled-, contented* and happy .- 

A.-D. 1179. Lewis, the French king, -b'eing worn- 
out with age,- was defirous of refigning his crown- 
to his fori Philip ; but that young prince being- 
taker! ill on the day appointed for his coronation, 
Lewis, contrary to the advice of his council, un- 
. dertook a pilgrimage for his recovery to theih-rinfi 
of St-. Thomas a-Becket-. Henry, being apprized* 

: of his arrival, met the French monarch at Dover/ 
and accompanied him to Canterbury, where they 
both paid their devotions - at the altar of St. Tho- 
mas. Lewis offered a maffy cup* of pure gold/ 

• bellowed upon the monks a- grant of rwo hundred- 
gallons- of wine annually,- and freed them from alf 
; duties- on fuch goods a$ they ihould, in future,- 
■purchafe- in any part of his dominions’. After 
■ flaying four days-, Lewis returned home, but in 1 
a fhort time after his arrival was feized with an' 
apopledic fin, of which he died^ leaving, the crowfr 
/to his fon Philip. ’ . - 

_ No material tranfzdtibn occ'ured from this' time 
till' the year 1183,. when young Henry- (who was j ( 
then' with his - queen at the court of France)^ 
again u’nfheathed the fword of rebellion a£ainff 
his. father,- in wliiclv lie was-protedled' by, the arrL 
bitious and afpiring Philip,, king;- of France** 
Young Henry committed feveral afts of hoftih*/ 
ties- in his father’s terrkories r but was flopped hv 
his proceedings by illnefs, being .Teized with 
violent fever at Martel, a caftle in the neighbour- 
hood of Limoges.’ Finding hi mfelf in thd moft- 



y 



imminent danger,* he difpatched a- mcffenger tO- 
his father,- intreating, thfe favour of a vifit,, that?.liC f 

' might die with , the fatisfadtion of having obtained’ 
/’the forgiverfefs of a parent he- had^ fo groflf oF 
t fended.' Henry.,? fearful of trufting hknfetf in ;{; he 
j; power of thofe about the perfon of hlS- fbhk 
hfufed to*vifu-him'|. but- fenfc- a-ring by -one of the 
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lates as a token of his blefling and pardon. The 
billiop found young Henry near his end, and re- 
ceived his dying requeft, that his father would for- 
give his undutiful behaviour ; that he would pay 
his knights and attendants their falaries, and par- 
don the barons of Guienne, whom he . had excited 
to rebellion. The bifhop promiled to relate thefe 
requefts to his father, and on his return to Eng- 
land, faithfully performed his promife ; but be- 
fore an anfwer could be returned, the prince paid the 
debt of nature, on the nth of June, in the 28th 
year of his age, leaving his wife Margaret with- 
out iffue. As foon as Henry heard - of his fon’s 
deafh, he burft forth into the mod excefiive la- 
mentations of grief, and accivfed himfelf of in- 
humanity for not having given him in perfon that 
affurance of forgivenefs, which he had Only fent 
by another hand. 

A. D. 1185. . In the fpring of this year ITera- 
clius, patriarch of Jerufalem, arrived in England, 
attended by the grand-mafters of the knights-tem- 
plars and hofpitallers, on an embaffy from Bald- 
win, king of Jefufalemy to folicit the afliftance of 
Henry againft the infidels in the Holy Land.. The 
patriarch prefen ted the Englifli monarch with the 
eys of 1 the Holy Sepulchre, .and thofe .of .the 
Tower of David, in token of heir defire to place 
the crown of the Holy City on his head. Henry, 
however, refufed the offer, but afterwards gave 
50,000 marks of filvei 1 , in order to aflift the Chrif- 
tians againft the infidels. 

A. D. 1186.' The tranquillity of the Englifh 
monarch was now dilturbed by the conduft of his 
two fons Richard and Geoffrey, who again, broke 
into open rebellion againft their father. Prince 
Richard, difgufted at a defigii formed by his father 
Of fettling Guienne up6n : John, his^youngeft bro- 
ther, departed the kingdom,- and made prepara- 
tions for feizing by force thofe dominions which 
he thought belonged folely to himfelf. His bro- 
ther Geoffrey peremptorily demanded ’ of Henry/ 
that Anjou dhoti! d be annexed to his duchy of Bri- 
tany. This demand, however, was abfolutely re- 
fufed, upon which Geoffrey repaired immediately 
to the court’ of France, in order to folicit aflift- 
affee againft his father*: but beftire Philip ctiuld 
give any politive anfwer to his retjueft, Geoffrey, 
was killed in a tournament at Paris/ This acci- 
dent delivered Henry from the enterprises of the 
moft vicious of his Ions, Geoffrey being a prince 
ih whom pride, diffimulation and perfidy,- were at 
dnee united.- No principle of honour could' bind/ 
iio’precept of religion could reftrain, that headlong 
prince. Infhort, he praftifed every kind of vice, 
and, for that reafon, was diftinguifhed by the op- 
probrious epithet of The Child of -Perdition: 

A/D. 1 187. This year Henry received advice 
fhat the city of Jerufalem was taken by the valiant 
&d politic Saladiriey firl faff . of Egypt, and that 
*&ey cle Lufignan (the laft prince that fwayed the 
ffceptreof that kingdom) was in the hands, of the 
Mdds/ This melancholy intelligence rekindled 
die ardour and enthufiafm of the warriors of Eu- 
rope, and iff particular Henry and Philip,- Who 
- feemed to vie with_ each other in their rcadinefs to 

fend fuccours to - Paleftiner They both took the 



.fincerity of Philip for directing .his attention to- 
wards fupporting the crufades in Paleftine, yet his 

conduft foon evinced how much more defirous he 

» — 

was of enlarging his own dominions; • Taking ad- 
vantage of a. quarrel that happened between prince 
Richard, and . Raymond count of Thouloufe; he 
led an army into Berry, burnt Mount Richard, and 
took feveral towns in Auvergne. This perfidious 
conduft highly en'raged the Englifh monarchy who 
went over to .Normandy;' and put himfelf at the 
head of a powerful army. His foil Richard joined/ , 
him, and the great fuccefs they met with in their 
enterprizes .foon obliged Philip to folicit a con- 
ference. , This was accordingly held; - and a treaty 
of peace being concluded between the contending 
monarchs.,' Henry returned with his forces to Eng- 
land; v . .. . , 

. A. D. .1 i £9; But it Was not long before Henry 
fufficiently experienced the perfidy of the French 
monarch. That ambitious prince treacherou'fly 
brought over to his intereft young Richard, who 
once more unfheathed the fword againft his aged 
parent. The conjunftive princes foon made them- 
felves mafters of feveral capital places belong-* 
ing to Henry, who, in conieqbence thereof, 
haftily left England/ in order to ftop their farther 
depredations;. 

Flenry marched. .with his troops to the city of* 
Mans, which was foon after attacked with fuch re- 
folution by the ‘conjunftive forces of. Philip and 
Richard, that Henry was obliged to abandon the 
place; in confequence of which he repaired to 1 ' the 
caftle of Chinon,- which he ftrongly fortified/ and 
then retired with his army to Saumur. / 

After the departure of Henry from Mans, Philip 
and Richard took poffeffion of the place, and' - 
marching into Tourain, made thetnfelves mafters' 
of the ci ty of Tours/ from whence they direfted their 
courfe towards Saitimur; and it is probable they 
^woiildhave not only reduced that’ place/ biff, alia 
taken Henry prifoner, had not the neutral princes 
(who could not behold the unnatural alliance bei 
tween Philip and Richard without regret) interpofedy 
: and brought about an accommodation/ At their 
inftigation a treaty was concluded at Cozay/ .neat 
Tours j by which it was ftipulatect that ITefiry 
fliould pay tweffty t’houfand marks to Philip :’ that 
, all his fubjeftsboth in England and his tranfmarine 
dominions/ fhould fwear fealty to Richard : that 
thofe barons whodtd entered into a confederacy 
with Richard fhould receive an indemnity for their 
offences : that his own noblesfhould engage to ctim- 
pel him to obferve this treaty ; and, in cafe of, his* 

' violating -it/ fhotild join* Philip and Richard agpinft 

him/ . . - 

Thefe -were' terms of. the rnoft humillatine na-' 



ture, but Henry's necelfities compelled. him to figrf 
them / and to’ complete his misfortunes/ on d£- 
< mandirig a lift of the. barons who. were to receive 

■ his pardon, he found at’ the head of. them tire name* 

■ of his foil John, who had always beeri his favou- 
rite/ and in whom he had placed the moft implicit* 

‘ Confidence/ This fliock was too great to be fup- 
'* ported r Henry broke out into ’expreflions of the • 
utmoft defpair/ curfed the hour tit his birth/ ancf 
bellowed on his ungrateful’ and undutifukchildreff " 
crofs/ and both ordered, that Rich of their fubj efts . ;• a malediction, which- he. cbtild not be prevailed off 
4 s did not chofe to engage in the crufade, ftionld to retraft. '■ He retired to Chinon in all the an-? 

' ! pay the tenth part of their revenues./ and move- ^‘guifti of aWretch^dparentjWherehediedofabroken 
‘ -able effefts/ tfff defray' the' expence of the armar 1 1 1 r ^ 

: ftent ; and this ,; iihpoff was diftinguiftied' bv the 
■'■liame of ^SaMine's Tax/' . ■ ' . 



■ hearty’ two days after Tigning the treaty of Cozajy 
iff the 57th year -of his age, and 3 5th of His reign. 
The corpfe of this great prince was treated in the' 



ArD/ Ti84/ Bur hotwiriiftandi-ri^- the [L-like indecent : msmxet ,as : that of the Conqueror .off 
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Em Hand ; for Ms fervanCs, after rifling Ms ward- 
robe and treaftires, dripped the royal corpfe naked, 
in which indecent manner it remained till one ot 
the pages, lefs Brutal than the reft, threw over it a 
fhort mantle- in this condition it was vifited by 
his natural fen Geoffrey,, who atone had oehaved 

dutiful, and who attended the corpfe ta the nun- 
nery of Fonteveraud, where’ it lay- in Hate in. trie 
abby church. The next day Richard, who went 
to view the dead body of his father,, and who, no-t- 
withftandinghis criminal conduft, was not altoge- 
ther deftitute of feeling, was ftruclc with horror 
and remorfe at the fight ; and, _as the people pre - 
lint obferved, at that very inftant blood ran 
out of the mouth and noftrils of the corpfe, he 
exclaimed that he was his father’s murderei, and 
exprefled, though, too late, a deep fenfe of that 
und'utiful behaviour, which, had to greatly contri- 
buted to the death of an indulgent parent. _ 

Henry II, was the greateft prince of Iris time 

for wifdom, virtue, and abilities, ana the moft 
powerful in extent of dominion of all that had 
ever filled the throne of England. His character, 
both to public and private life. Is almoll 'without 
a bkmifh ; and he feems to have poffeffed every 
accomplifhment both of body and mind, which 
makes a man either eftimable or amiable. He was 
of a middle ft attire, ftrong, and well-proportioned : 
his countenance was- lively and engaging p his con- 
verfatton alfiable and pleafing.j his elocution, eafy, 
perfuafive, and always at command. He loved 
peace, but poffefled both bravery and conduit in 
war; was provident without timidity, and tem- 
perate without aufterity, He preferved an almoft 
uninterrupted llate of health, and kept himfelf 
from corpulency, to which he was fomewhat in- 
clined, by a moderate diet, and frequent exercile, 
of which Hunting was his favourite. . When the 
affairs' of -his kingdom permitted him to enjoy lei-' 
"Eire, he had always recourfe to books,, or the con- 
'verlation of learned and ingenious men. His pa- 
lace was a kind of academy, and his table a fchool, 
where the moil; abffrufe points of government and' 
learning were debated. His affeftions, as' well as 
enmities, were warm and durable ; and his long 



experience of the ingratitude and infidelity of men 
never deftroyed the natural ienfibility of his tem- 
per, which always difpofed him to friendlhip and 
fociety. He was wife in council, moderate m 
profperity, and firm i-n adverfity. Not iatisfied 
: with forming good and wholefome laws, he took 
care to fee them executed with the greateft punc- 
tuality : for this purpofe he made frequent tours 
through all the differertt parts, of his dominions, 
infpeflrng the behaviour of his officers and ma- 
: giftrates, and feverely puniihing thofe, who were 
either negligent or unjuft in the performance of 
their duty. In -fhort, he was at once the king and 

father of his people. 

This prince to far abolifhed the barbarous and 
abftrrd practice of flups being forfeited, which hap- 
, petted to be wrecked on any parts of die coaft, 
that if one man or animal was found alive in the 
ihip, the veffel- and goods were reftored to the 

owners. 

He was alto the firft prince who levied a tax on 
the moveables and perfonal eftates of his fubjefts,. 
nobles as well as commonalty.. Their zeal for the 
holy wars made them ftibmit to f this innovation £ 
and a precedent being once fet, this taxation be- 
came, in tome following reigns, the ufual method 
of fupplying the neceffities of the crown.. 



the 



reign 



of 



Remarkable Occurrences during 

Henry II.. 

A. D. 

1156 'London Bridge built with wood- 

x.^6' — Begun to be built with (Tone By Peter 

Coleman, a pride. The king contributed to the ad- 
vancement of the work, and the archbifhop of Can- 
terbury gave 1000 marks,- The courfe of the river 
Thames was, for the time, turned another way, by a 
trench dug for that purpofe, beginning at Batterfea, 
and ending about Rotherhithe. The bridge was about 
33 years in building - * • 

1 177 , Glafs windows fir it ufed in private honfes^ 

1.179 The Jews, obtained perrnafliem to have a burial-ground 
near every town where they dwelt. Before this time* 
they had but one in England, which was at London. . 
1185 This year there happened a violent earthquake, which 
threw down many churches in different parts .of the 
kingdom y and on the. fame day there was almoft a totals 
eclipfe of the fun. 
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furnamed Cceur de Lion 
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Acceffwn and, coronation of Richard I. Fhe fezvs . in London- cruelly ■ treated by the populace. Richard 
engages tn the ernfades , extorts great films of* money from his Jubje&s > and goes over to the continent* 
Majfafrp of She- fews in different parts of the kingdom . Richard marries the king of Navarre's daugh - 

in Tin gland 'during the king's ahfeuce . Richard ^ makes himfelf tn after of Cyprus* 
Quarrels with the king* of France. Engages . and defeats the Saracens. Concludes a three years truce 
veith SaladiW) the chief commander of the Infidels. Ifttiis Paleftine , is Jhipwrecked 7 taken prifoner > 
and Jen t in chains to the emperor of Germany . His brother John endeavours to obtain the Jovercignty . 
Rich ai d is fet at liberty y and returns to England l Wars, with France. Richard impofes heavy taxes 
, on his. fubjeffS) which oceafons great difiur ban ces. Fakes the-biffop’ of Beauvais prift 
his coat of mail to the Romm pontiff. Death and char after 0 

'* - ■ • 1 H 



A.D 




* . 

ICH ARD was moft feelingly affefted 
at the death of his father, and be- 



! . 

held, with horror, his former bafe' and unnatural 
conduct. He faw, Era very different point of 
light, the let-vices of his pretended. friends, who 
had inftigated him to draw the fword of rebel- - 
lion, and lift his hand againff the life of the moft 
indulgent parent. He therefore difeharged. them 
front his fervices, aitd, inftead of the rewards" 

they expected, loaded them with reproaches, He 



of Richard . 

W 

delpifed the comakers who had ba-fely cTeferted the 

intereft of their in after, and placed his confidence 

in thofe who had Served his .father with zeal and 
. fidelity.. - . : 

. As Richard was on the continent at the time of 
his father's, deaths and- no- ways apprehenfive ot any 
•opposition beino* made, to ..his fucce$ion 3 ho de- 
termined to adjuft his affairs in - that -quarter be- 
-fore he embarked for England. In the mean tkue 
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for the immediate diicharge of his mother from j 
confinement on whom he 'bellowed the adminiftra- 
tion of public affairs during his abfence. 

Eleanor exerted herfelf fo warmly in favour of 
Richard, that fhe foon fecured for him the oaths 
of allegiance from all orders of the date, fo that 
nothing was wanting but his prefence to have' them 
properly ratified. 

Richard, having fettled his affairs on the conti- 
nent, embarked at Barfleur, and foon after land- 
ed in England, where he was received by the peo- 
ple with the greateft demonftrations of joy. On 
his arrival he proceeded to Winchefter, and there 
took up his refidence till the ad of September, 
when he repaired to London, and, the following 
day, was crowned at Weftminfter, by Baldwin, 
archbifhop of Canterbury. 

The coronation of Richard was celebrated with 
jgreat magnificence ,• but it gave rife to a fcene of 
the moft horrid barbarity. The expeditions to the 
Holy Land, and the cruelties inflidfced on the Chrif- 
tians by the infidels, had filled the minds of the 
people with a kind of enthufiaftic madnefs. What- 
ever had even the moft remote connexion with this 
religious warfare was fufficient to fet the whole na- 
tion in a flame. The Jews had long been a de- 
fpifed people, and the fufferings of the Chriftians 
at Jerufalem now raifed the hatred of the people 
againft them to the higheft pitch. Richard knew 
this, and therefore prudently iffued a proclama- 
tion, forbidding any of them to appear at Weft- 
minfter during the ceremony of the Coronation. 
Thofe defpifed people had long endeavoured, by 
their afiiduous application to traffic, to fhake off 
' that contempt in which they had been fo long held 
by the public at large. But their riches, inftead 
of procuring them favour, excited the avarice, as 
much as their religion did the fury of the people. 
Defirous of obtaining the proteflion of the new 
monarch, they colledted among themfelves a very 
confiderable fum of money, which they intended 
prefenting to Richard on the day of his corona- 
tion, Several of the moft eminent among them 
were accordingly feledted ; and, thinking their bu- 
finefs a fufficient exemption from the general pro- 
hibition, went to the gates of Weftminfter-hall 
.to tender him their prelent, and compliments of 
congratulation. The appearance of the Jews, and 
their difregard of the royal mandate, awakened in 



foldier than a devotee ; and, to’ gratify his pal- 
fion for military honours, and gather laurels in the 
field of Paleftine, icrupled not to facrifice at 
once the intereft of his- crown, and the welfare of 
his people. 

The whole attention off Richard was now en- 
gaged in forming lchemes for raifing money to 
defray the ekpences of the intended expedition. 
He had already feized upon his father’s treafures ; 
and the bifhop of Ely happening to die without a 
will, Richard confifcated his eftate, which was. 
very confiderable, to his own ufe. He laid the 
moft rigorous impofts on the people, expofed 
the crown lands to' fale, and even difpoied of the 
great feal of England to William Longchamp, 
his firft minifter. 

Thefe unwarrantable proceedings gave great un- 
eafinefs to Ralph de Glenville, the chief judiciary, 
who expoftulated with Richard on a condudt fo 
derogatory to' his own dignity, and oppreffive to 
his fubjedts. The king replied, “ He would fell 
the city of London iffelf, if he could find a pur- 
chafer.” The upright jufticiary was (hocked at 
this anfwer, and remonftrated more freely with the 
king on the confequences that muff attend fuch 
precipitate and unjuftifiable meafures. But Rich- 
ard, who would not fubmit to admonition, fo. 
highly refented the liberty taken by the jufticiary, 
that he deprived him of his poft, committed him 
to prifon, obliged him to pay fifteen thoufand 
pounds for his liberty, and fold his poft of j ufticiary 
to the bifhop of Durham for one thoufand marks. 
The king of Scotland, purchafed for ten thoufand 
marks, his right of fuperiority over that kingdom, 
an acquifition of the greateft confequence ever 
made by his father. . 

Nor Were thefe the only methods taken by 
Richard for obtaining a fufficient fum of money 
to carry on his intended, expedition. He obtained 
a bull from pope Clement, empowering him to 
difcharge from the crufade all who (having en- 
gaged themfelves in the bufinefs) were unable to 
•undertake the expedition, and excufe others, who 
were unwilling to undergo the fatigues, on their 
paying a proportional fum of money* He infti- 
tu ted offices of enquiry into the conduit of the 
magiflrates throughout the kingdom ; not for re- 
formation, but oppreffion. The innocent and 
guilty differed in common, and nothing but pay- 



the minds of the people all the fury of refentment. ing large fums into the king’s Goffers gave fafety 

4 tumult immediately took place, and the poor to the one, or indemnity to the other. Thus, 



.defencelefs Jews were murdered by the populace. 
Nor did this fatisfy their refentment : they entered 
the city, maffacred all the Jews they could find, 
plundered their houfes, and then laid them in 

allies. The conflagration and carnage continued 
•the whole night, notwithftanding all the endea- 
vours of the magiflrates to fupprefs the tumult. 
And thus did feveral' thoufands of the unfortunate 
Jews fall facrifices to the refentment of a deluded 
multitude. 

1 The king, was fo incenfed againft the authors' of 
this inhuman tragedy, that he ordered feveral of 
the principal leaders of the tumult to be put to 
■death. Ele likewife publifhed an edidt, ftridlly 
forbidding any infult to be offered to the Jews, 
whom he declared to be equally under his imme- 
diate protedlion with the reft of his fubjedts.- 
' Richard had, a fhort time before his acceffion, 
taken the erofs from the hands of the archbifhop 
of Tours, and, being firmly eflablifh’ed on the 
throne, was now determined to make an expedition 
to the Holy Land, He was, indeed, more a 

lS T °. 13. 



by thefe illegal proceedings, did Richard reduce- the 
patrimony of the crown, exhauft the fubfianceof 
his people, and proftitute the juftice of his coun- 
try, merely to procure a temporary fupply for 
indulging his religious zeal, and fatisfying his. un- 
bounded vanity. 

Richard had got over to llis intereft the princi- 
pal part of the clergy, fo that while he was accu- 
mulating treafures to defray the expences of the 
expedition, they were zealoufly labourin g to procure 
him foldiers. The pulpits refounded with the great 
merit of ferving in the holy wars. The confeffors 
enjoined no penances but what tended to promote 
the grand defign of recovering Paleftine out of 
the hands of the infidels, and treeing the Chrifti- 
ans- in that country from the dreadful burthen laid 
on them by the declared enemies of the gofpel. 
I.n confequence of this the people were fired with 
enthufiafm, and the army foon became exceeding 
numerous : nor was there any officer or foldier 
who did 'not fu rnifh, him lelf with common de- 
cenaries, either from his own property, or from. 
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the afllftance of thofe who were equally zealous 
himfelf, but from fome infirmity* unable to 
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engage in the expedition. 

Being now fufficicntly fupf lied both with men 

and money, Richard, (after conftituting Long-_ 
champ, bifliop of Ely, and Dudley, bifliop of 
Durham, regents of the kingdom during his ab- 
fence) embarked his forces at Dover on the nth 
of December, and landed the fame day at Grave- 
lines, where he was met by the earl of Flanders, 
who attended him to Normandy. After a fhort ftay 
in that duchy, he marched with his forces to Gue 
.de St. Remi, where he met Philip, king of France, 
who had engaged to aft conjunftively with Rich- 
ard in the intended expedition. The two kings 
fwore mutually to fupport each other, and agreed, 
that in cafe either of them died during the cru- 
fodes the other lliould take upon him the com- 
mand of his army, and become maker of his 
treafures, in order to carry on the war again it the 

infidels. _ .. .. 

A. D. xi 9d. Richard had hardly depart- 



ed from his kingdom, when an 
place of a moft melancholy nature, and which 
threatened a total annihilation of the Wretched 
Jews throughout England. Mad with enthufiafni, 
,and exalperateck at the cruelties exercifed on the 
Chriftians in Paleftine, the people thought it a 
’ meritorious aft to extirpate every perfon who re- 
fufed to believe the doftrines of the gofpel, and 
-therefore rd'olved to make a -general malFacfe qf . 
the Jews throughout the kingdom. Reafon and 
humanity pleaded in vain : the unfortunate He- 
, brews were deiiined to deftruftion. The maffacre : 
’.began at Lynn,, where thefe diftrefled people were 
all murdered, and their houfes reduced to allies. 
A fimilar fa'te attended thefe who- refided’at Stam- 
ford, Norwich, St. Edtmmfouryy and Lintol-ri. 
But the moft tragical feene was at York., where 
.no lefs than five hundred men, befides worn fen and 
-children, fell facriftces to the. 'barbarous fur-y of 

^religious zcaL The 'defpifed Jews,- dread filg the j 

ifate of their brethen in .other parts of -the king.- 
dohi, prevailed 'on the goraaior -to ' admit them ' 
-into the cadle,. hoping, ‘by that means, to avert 
the ftorm : of popular fury” which threatened their 
•deftruftion. But in this they 'were fatally - mif- 
•taken; for the bigotted multitude furrounded the 

cattle, and . attacked the works with . the . utmoft 
fury. The Jews offered to purchafe, -.the -li- 
berty of. retiring at the price of all their riches t 
but they pleaded in vain .j the ear of bigdtry -Was 
deaf either to the voice -of avarice 'or companion. 
^Driven : to>defpaiiv and finding it impoffihle to de-r 
fend themfelves again ft fuch m ul titudes of ene-r 
mies, they firft murdered their wives and children, 
and after throwing their dead bodies, over tin 
walls upon 'the: populace, fet fire to the -buildings,, 
and periihed in. the flames, The . regent Long- 
champ made & ftrict but fruitlefs enquiry after 
v lie authors- of this horrid tumult.- The laws 
wanted power to- curb the licentioufuefs of - a. bi- 
gotted multitude.. : 

While thefe melancholy tranfaftions were rakers- 
place in England,, the two kings on the continent 
(Philip and Richard) divided their armies, and 
each proceeded with all expedition,, towards Pa- j 
lefiine, it having been previoufly agreed between 
them to meet at Mefiina.. 



event took 




took the rout 
to Genoa, and Richard that toxMarfeiiles* their 
relpeftive fleets having received inftmftions to 
rendezvous at thofe ports. . Richard waited fame 
days at Marfeilies, when hi*. fleet- nop arriving,. 



Medina. 



he hired twenty gallies, and ten large veffels, on 
board of which he embarked his forces, and failed 
for Medina in Sicily* leaving orders for his fleet 
to follow him with all expedition. This order 
was punctually obeyed, and the fleet reached 
Mefiina as.foon as the veffels that had been hired 
by Richard, who* on his arrival, found Philip, 
with his whole navy, ready to Join him : but con- 
trary winds, and other accidents oecafioned fo 
long a delay, that they were obliged to winter at 

This delay proved exceeding injurious 
to the enterprize, by laying the foundation of 
thofe animofities between Philip and Richard, 
that could never after foe removed. 

The long ftay of the two monarchs at Medina 
with their powerful armies greatly alarmed Tan- 
cred, die king, or rather tyrant, of Sicily. That 
prince was very fenfible his defpotic adminifttation 
had excited the general hatred of his people, and 
dreaded the confeqiiences of their putting them- 
felves under the protection of either of the two 
powerful kings, He therefore determined to few 
the feeds of animofit.y between them, and prevent, 
by their difeords, any application taking place that 
might be made by the Sicilians. Richard had 
long been affianced to Alice, the filter of Philip; 
and that- prineefs had been fent, when very young, 
to the Gouft of England. The confummation of 
this marriage, which had been delayed on Various 
pretences* had. fumifhed Philip with reafon for 
quarrelling with Henry II.- but the matter, at that 
time, itemed to be forgotten. Tancred revived 
the contention, by infinuating that his honour was 
“ concerned in. the marriage of his After, and that 
there was room Efficient to fufpeft the fincerity of 
Richard. The French monarch, alarmed at the 
fuggeftions of Tancred, immediately demanded 
that Richard Jhould confummate the nuptials; but 
the: Englifli monarch gave fufficient proofs that 
Alice had violated the contraft of marriage, hav- 
ing been with child by his father. Philip 'was 
amazed at, 'this intelligence; but thought it more 
prudent to. bury in filence the dilhonout of his 
family, than infill further on the performance of 
the marriage-. 




t two kings now made the neceffary prepara- 
tions for reivnbaricing their forces, and proceeding, 
with all expedition, to Paleftine; but queen Eleanor 
arriving' -with the princefs of Bcrangera, daughter 
to, Sanchez* ' king of : Navarre (to whom .Richard 
•was loon after married). he determined, on this ac- 
count, to make- a longer ftay in Sicily-: upon which 
Philip, being ftrongly importuned by the Chrifti- 
ans of Paleftine to coine to their affiftance, took 
leave. of Richard, Who attended him. to die Yea- 
fide,, and the two monarchs, at parting, expreffed 
tl'iemfelves in the -higheft terras of mutual friend- 
ship.: . - 

1 Queen Eleanor now gave her fon a faithful ac- 
count of - the Rate of affairs in England, the 
principal particulars of which were as follow : 
L-ongchamp,. (one of the regents.) difdaining to 
have a colleague . of equal authority, had thrown 
' the bi-lhop of Durham into prifon, and governed 
the nation by his foie authority with all the ty- 
ranny of a defpotic monarch. He ordered Geof- 
frey, the Icing's natural brother, who- had been 
elefted to the fee of York, to be atrefted ; hut 

. the archbifhop,. having received intelligence of 

his defign fled to the monaftery of St. Martin, 

. and took: fanftuary in the church. The regents 

officers paid-no regard to. the fanftity of the place; 

. they, . dragged, him foom thc altar in his lacerdatal 

robes,. 
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robes, and committed him priibner to the caftle 
at Dover. 

’ Tbefe tyrannical proceedings excited the uni- 
verfal deteftation of all ranks of people, but not 
more fo than the clergy. The billiop of Lincoln 
excommunicated all concerned in this facrilegious 
violence, and the fen fence was confirmed 
general convocation held at Reading, 
fhops even threatened the kingdom with an inter- 
dict, if Geoffrey was not immediately releafed. 
Tphe regent was now fufliciently alarmed, and 
therefore, for his own fafety, thought proper to 
give orders for the enlargement of the prince. 
But this did not fatisfy the clergy,' who determined 
to put a final period to the delpotic adminiftra- 
tion of Longehamp. Accordingly, a general af- 
fembly of the nobles and prelates was held at 
Reading, before whom the regent was ftfmmoned 
to appear, in order to anfwer for his conduit. 
He returned for anfwer that he would attend,* but, 
being confcious his actions ’ would not bear in- 
ipeftion, fled to London, and Unit himfelf up in 
the Tower. Pie loon found- it impoffible to de- 
fend that fortrels any length of time, and there- 
fore fubmitted to appear before the great council 
of the nation, who immediately deprived him of 
his polls ; in confequence of which, finding him- 
felf deferted by thofe who had ballccd in the fun- 
ffhine of his greatnefs, he paffed over to the con- 
tinent, in order to apply to the pope for redrefs. 
After the departure of Longehamp, the great leal 
was given, to 'Walter, arch billiop of .Rouen, a 1 
perfon of great prudence, modefty and integrity, 
who always conlul ted his colleagues in the affairs 
of government, and, by his prudent management, 
reftored peace anti tranquillity to the nation. But 
to return to affairs on the continent. 

1 A, D. 1 191* Richard ftaid fome time at Meffina 
after the departure of Philip $ but at length em- 
barked his forces on the 10th of’ April,* his whole 

150 fail of large Ihips, and 53 
well armed gallies. Queen Eleanor returned to 
England.) but Berangera, and his filter, the 



* • ' > 

ifland. A few clays after the performance of thele 
ceremonies Richard embarked for Paleltine, car- 

of the Cyprian 



with him the 



daughter 



rying 

prince* in this paflage he took a very large fhip 
belonging to Saladine,' the chief commander of 
the infidels; She was laden with proVifion's and 
military ftol*es for the garrifon of Acre, together 
with a reinforcement of 1500 troops. 

The Englifh army landed time enough txrftiare 
in the glory of taking Acre, which had been fome 
time befieged by the French monarch. Richard 
was welcomed to the Chriftian camp by Philip in 
perfon; and it was determined by the two mo- 
narehs to prefs the fiege with the utmoft vigour; 
By this conjunctive determination the molt ama-’ 
zing a£ts of valour were every day performed, and 
the befieged foon reduced to the utmoft extremity. 
At length,* Saladine, finding it impoffible. any 
longer to fuccour the city, gave the garrifon leave 1 
to furrender. Accordingly, articles of capitula- 
tion were figned, and the city delivered up to the 
crufaders, together with 500 Chriftian captives;. 

The conjunctive kings, elated with their flic- 
cefs, refolved to march with their forces to JenL 
lalern, in order, if-poflible, to wreft that city out 
of the hands of the infidels. Every neceffary pre- 
paration was made for the armies to march, and 
the hopes of the crufaders were railed to thehigheft 
pitch, when an unhappy diffenti on arofe between 
the two chiefs,* and frustrated all their pleafing ex- 
pectations. . 

The diftinguifhect Valour of Richard during th6 

O r G? «• ** „ 

fiege of Acre, his liberality to the foldiers, and' 
the magnificence he difplayed on every occafion, 
procured him the hearts of the crufaders, and filled' 
the bread 6f Philip with malignant jealoufy. He,-, 
however, concealed his paflion, till a difpute. 



ft 






which now happened between Guy de Lufignah,- 
and Conrade, marquis of Montferrat, relative " tor' 
the crown of Jerufal'env gave him an opportunity' 

1 of expreffing his rfcfentmentv Richard efpoufed’. 
the pretentions of the former, and Philip thofe of 
the latter. During this con telly which,* in reality,-* 



queen Dowager of Sicily,, attended him on the „ v had nothing more' than an- empty’ title for its 6 bje< 5 t 



fleet confifting of 




ion. 




Richard could reach the coaft of Syria, 
4 ffeadful ftorm arofe, which feparated his fleet, 
and three of his larged fhips were ftfanded on 
foe ifland of Cyprus. Ifaac,- the emperor, or ty- 
rant of that ifland, though a profeffor of the 
Chriftian religion, was fo far from affifting thefe 

foldiers (who. were going to Alia to de- 
fend foe perftcuted followers of their common 
after) that he nfed them in a very cruel man- 
ner,' and committed them all to clofe confine- 
ment. 

Exafperated at this ungenerous treatments Rich- 
ard, who had taken fhelter in the harbours of 
Candia, font a meffengerto the tyrant, demanding 
that his fubjedts fhould be fet at liberty, and 
their effedts reftored. But Ilaac,- inftead of com- 
plying with fo reafonable a demand,, returned a 
very infolent anfwer to Richard.* In confequence 
of this the -Englifh monarch immediately failed 



(the city of Jerufalem being then in the hands off 
the infidels) feveral Iharp meffages paffed between: 
them) and Richard complained that- 'Philip ob- 
ftrudted the progrefs of the confederate army f 
adding, that he was ready to facrifice every per- 

fonal corifiderafion • to the intereft of the caufe he : 

® * 

had, at fuch expencey undertaken to fupport.* 

It foon, however, appeared that Philip was de-* 
fermined to abandon the enterpriser but, affiarnecj 
to avow his real motives, had recourfe to artifice 

j ► 1 1 ^ 

and deception, Me pretended that the climate of 
Paleftine did not agree with- his cbnfiitution, and 
therefore defired-of Richard that he would permit- 
him to re turn. . Richard,* after exafting from him 1 
the moll dreadful oatlv that he would not attempt- ' 
any thing againft his dominions,' but, on the eon* 
trary, proteft ahd defend them to the utmoft- of his’ 
power, confented to his departure, and even'' fi.tr- 
nilhed him with two of his belt Ifiips for carrying 
him and- his retinue to Europe.' Philip left:the : 



to Cyprus landed his forces, and totally routed || command of his army to the duke of Burgundy: 
the tyrant’s army.- Ifaac, who was humbled by a 
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jingle ftroke of adverfity, laid his crown at the' 
feet of Richard, who' fent him m chains to Tripoli 
■in Syria, and the conqueror by the general confertt 
off -the people, was placed on the Cyprian throne. 

- ■/Richard flayed* a Abort time at Cyprus during' 

he was married to Berangera,- and- they 




were both crowned at Limifib,- the capital of the 



and after giving him ftrift orders to- pay foe fame- 
obedience W foe king of England as to himfelf, * 
failed to his dominions.- Nor was- Philip the only 
perfon who deferted the enterpriser multitudes' 
followed his example,- fo that th e - nftidefoife' army' 

of the Chriftians was greatly reduced in’ number* 
After the departure of the" French 4 monarch,* 
Richard determined - to attempt feme enterprize 
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worthy the name of the leader of the Chriftiam ar- I farther oppofition, advanced^ 

sSine's cal but met with To pmveiM a re- a frefir body oi forces bega 

Iw thaUre \vas obliged to retreat with con- was it in the power of Sakdn 

£derable loft. But this rebuff made no change in ed his utmoft, to rally them. 

Richard’s refolutions : that martial ipirit, which advantage of this diio _ , 

was his ruling paflion, fupported him under eens with fuch vi D our, that 

every misfortune. He determined to march his felves to flight,, leaving no 
fords from Acre to Joppa, and fortify all the Adels dead on the field of ba 

places that Jhould fall into his hands. . In conference of th is c 

P Saladine was no ftranger to the defigns of Rich- abandoned the maritime cities 

ard* and therefore potted himfelf in the way, at and Joppa,, after demoliiliin 

the head of. an army of three hundred thonfand Richard,, marched with his ^ 

men, to oppofe his paffage. Richard glowed at , Joppa, where he ftaid ioms ti 

this opportunity of fignalizing his courage, fully tificauons, thinking, if* m ms 

perfuaded that, if he could defeat the army of ! infidels, he fhould be c 
Saladine, he lhould open to himfelf a free paflagc t- uC a fe cure port fr< 

to lerufalem, and, perhaps, make himfelf matter embark m* .-roes for Europe. 
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farther oppofition, advanced to his afiftance. The 
Saracens, finding tliemfelves attacked in flank by 
afreili body of forces, began to' give way j nor 
was it in the power of Saladine, though he exert- 
. e d his utmoft, to rally them. The Chriftians took’ 
advantage of this diforder, and preffed the Sara- 
cens with foch vigour, that they betook them- 
felves to flight, leaving no lefs than 50,000 in- 
fidels dead on the field of battle. 

In confeqnence of this defeat, the Saracens 

abandoned the maritime cities of Afcalon, Cadarea, 

and Joppa, after demolifoing the fortifications. 
Richard, marched with his victorious troops to 
Joppa, where he ftaid form time to repair the for- 
I tifications, thinking, if, in his future efforts againft. 
I toe infidels, he lhould be compelled to retreat, 
, t . uo a fecure port from whence he might 



of that city in a fliort time. 

The two armies meeting, they both prepared for 
a general engagement, which was to decide the 
fate of thoufands, and, pofiibly, of Paleftine it- 
felf. The right wing of the Chriftian army was 
commanded by James d’Avefnes,_ and the left by 
the duke of Burgundy, while Richard in perfon 
led the center, or main body. Saladine had con- 
cealed part of his troops on the right behind feme 
hills, which covered them from the 'fight of the 
Chriftians. On this body of referve he placed his 
greateft hopes of victory ; and therefore, without 
altering his pofition, waited the attack of the enemy, 
who began the aftion with their right wing. The 
Saracens fupported the Ihoclc with great refolu- 
tion ; and, by the fuperiority of numbers, put 
that body into great diforder. Their leader, James 
d’Avefnes was {lain, while endeavouring to rally 
his broken troops, and lead them once more a- 
gainft the infidels. The duke of Burgundy, at the 
head of the left wing, made a furious attack upon 
the right of the enemy. The Saracens, for fomc 
time, fupported themfelves gallantly till at length 
Saladine. gave orders for a retreat, upon which the 
duke followed them a confiderable way from the 
main body of the army. Saladine perceiving his. 
left wing flood firm, and that the duke of Bur- 
gundy was feparated from the reft of the allied 
forces, ordered the body that lay concealed behind 
tire hills to move forward. Thefe troops accord- 
ingly defeended the eminences with fuch amazing 
rapidity, that the duke’s forces were furrounded, 
and prodigious numbers of them put to the 



and prodigious numbers 
fword. 



Richard no fooner faw the fituation of the duke 
than he immediately, marched to his affiftance, and 
fell on the troops of Saladine with fuch ado milling 
impetuofity, that they were fcon compelled to give 
way. The valour of Richard entirely changed 
the fortune of the day, and Saladine was obliged 
to reinforce his right wing with part of his troops 
from the left. ■ This motion, which caufed fome 
diforder in that part of the Saracens army, gave 
the right wing of the Chriftians time to recover, 
tliemfelves, who fell on the remainder of the left 
wing of the enemy with fuch refolution, that they 
were obliged to fave tliemfelves by a precipitate 
flight. 

In the mean time Richard maintained the bat- 
tle againft the right wing with the moft afto- 
n filling refolution, in fpite. of the great fuperiority 
of the enemy, who now direfted their whole force 
againft the Englifli monarch. Richard would, 
however, have been in the moft. imminent 
danger, had not his right wing, meeting with no 






During Richard’s flay at Joppa an event took 
place which- had like to have colt him his life. He 
was exceeding fond of hunting, and frequently 
amufed himfelf with that diverfion in the neigh- 
bourhood, attended only by a few of his moft inti- 
j mate friends. As he was one day returning from 
the chaee, with only fix perfons in his train, being 
greatly fatigued, he alighted from his horfe, laid 
himfelf under a tree, and fell afleep. He was, 
however, loon roufed by the approach of a fmall 
party of Saracen horfe palling by the place. Ri- 
chard immediately got up, mounted his horfe, -and, 

I as the Saracens were few in number, purfued them 
fome time. The Saracens pretended to fly be- 
fore him, but artfully drew Ri.chard into an am- 
bulcade, where he was fuddenly furrounded by a 
fquadron of horfe. The king defended himfelf 
with great bravery for a confiderable time, without 
the leaft thought of retreating, notwithftanding the 
prodigious diiparity of numbers. But even the 
valour of Richard would have been exerted in 
vain, had not one of his.- attendants, by a remark- 
able prefence of mind,, faved him from impending 
deftr u ft ion. No lefs than four of his attendants 
were already llain, when William Defpreaux, a - 
moft fincere friend to Richard, cried out, in the 
Saracen language, cc Hold ! I am the king of Eng- 
land.” The eyes of the Saracens were now direct- 
ed to Defpreaux ; and thofe engaged with Richard 
immediately left him, that they might have alhare 
in feizing the perfon whom they imagined to be the 
Englifh monarch. This ftratagem gave Richard 
the opportunity of elcaping from the enemy. Def- 
1 preaux did not difcover himfelf till he was taken 
before Saladine, when, falling at his feet, he in- 
genuoufly acknowledged the deception he had 
ufed for the fafety of his matter. Saladine com-, 
manded his fidelity, treated him with the greateft 
refpeft, and gave him his liberty. 

Richard, having ftnifhed the fortifications at 
Joppa, began his march towards Jerufalem, fully 
refolved, if poffible, to make himfelf matter of. 
that city. On his way he met with the army of 
Saladine, which was drawn up on the plains of 
Rama, in order to difpute his paffage. In confe- 
quence of this another delperate battle enfued, 
which was continued, for fome time, with great 
obftinacy on both Ikies, till at length vi&ory de- 
clared^ in .favour of Richard, and the Saracens, 
after iuftaining confiderable lofs, were obliged to 
lave themlelves by a precipitate flight. 

After this viftory, Richard, having now no ob- 
ftacle’in his way, proceeded on his march towards 

Jerufalem: but the Knights Templars (who were 

in the intereft of Philip of France, and there- 
fore 
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fore envious of the glory which Richard muff 
obtain fhould he make a conqueft of the Holy 
City) perfuaded the Englifh monarch to lay afide 
his defign till the enfuing fprihg, ahd take up 
his winter quarters at Afcalon. Richard who did 
not fufpeft the real motive of the knights] fol- 
lowed their advice,, marched diredtly to Afcalon, 
.and rebuilt the fortifications which had been 
demolifhed by the forces of Saladine. 

A. D. 1x92. Richard had not been ibng at 
Afcalon when the contention, which had, fome 
■time before, commenced between Guy de Lufig- 
man and the marquis of Conrade, relative to the 
.crown of Jerufalem, was revived} the confequence 
©f which was, that the duke of Burgundy re- 
fufed to act' any longer in conjun^&rwk-V 
Englifh, and the French troops retired fnfto places 
.of fafety, and fpent their time in luxury and in- 
dolence, , 

Anxious for making himfelf nriaftet of Jetufa- 
lem (the great objedt for which the crufade had 
been undertaken) Richard put an end to the dif- 
•pute by declaring the marquis of Conrade fove- 
reign of Jerufalem } but, at the fame time gave 
Guy areal, for the lofs of a nominal, dignity, by 
prefenting him with the crown of Cyprus. The 
. marquis, who was then at Tyre* pleafed with ob- 
taining the honour he had fo long- defired, made 
preparations for joining the Chriftian army at 
Afcalpn; but before he could embark with his 
forces, he was ftabbed in the flreets of that city by 
fwo affaffins. 

-This accident proved a freih obftrudtion to the 
progrefs of the Chriftian army ; but the widow of 
the marquis beingfoon after married to Henry count 
of Champagne, that nobleman was* in her right, 
declared king of Jerufalem j and, at his felicita- 
tion, the French confented to join the afmy of 
■Richard, who immediately marched towards the 
. .capital of .Faleftine. 

: . When Richard arrived within the -neighbour- 
hood, of Jerufalem he fortunately met with the ca- 
• -ravan of .the Saracens, which had come from Ba- 

is* til * ^ 

.pylon,* and confifted of three thouiand camels, and 
ur thou fan d mules, loaded with the rich mer- 
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_ — ^.of the Eaft, and efcortecl by ten thoufand, 

■ horie. .The Saracens no fooner perceived the - 
. phriftian army than they began to retreat; but 
. Richard, at the head of five thouiand cavalry, at- 
. tacked them with fuch fury that they were put to 
feght, and the whole caravan fell into the hands 
* pf the Chriftians. Richard, who was equally ge- 
. ^rous and brave, diftributed the whole booty, 

« which was, of prodigious value, among his troops. 

Immediately after this fucccfsful incident, Ri- 
chard marched with his army to the neighbour- 
ing eminences, • from, the lummits of which they had 
a fair profpedt of the celebrated city of Jerufalem, 
and the /reduction of which was the great objedt of 
all their labour and toil* But when Richard 
thought .himfelf fare of conqueft, and of putting 
a glorious period to the expedition, his hopes were 
rendered abortive by diviiions anv6ng the leaders 
of the confederate army. It was urged, in a coun- 
cil of war, that the fear city, which then prevailed. 
iA the neighbouring countries would render it dif- 

j' * ' # W wO S 

ficult, if not impoffible, to procure provifions ne- 
^.ceffary for their 'fubfiftence, and that: therefore it- 
^Wquld be imprudent, at leaft for the prefent, 'to at- 
tgmpt inveiling the city. . * 

v - 3 ut thefe reafons were far from being, fatisfac- 

Richard, who- determined to. lay liege , to 
;t|ie city, which: was then very thin of troops, great , 

. No. IJ, 




numbers having been drawn out to reinforce th£ 
army of Saladine. The duke of Burgundy, find- 
ing it impofiible to divert Richard from his defign, 
and at the fame time envious of the glory which 
the Englifh monarch would acquire By the reduc- 
tion of Jerufalem, drew off his fofees, and march- 
ed diredtly to Tyre-; and his example was fol- 
lowed by the duke of Auftria, general of the French 
forces; 

Thefe were difeouraging circumftances' to Ri- 
chard, whofe mind was fo bent on the redudtion of 
Jerufalem^ that, he even fubmitted to. folicit the 
affiftance of the duke of Burgundy, and the count 
of Champagne himfelf, the nominal king of 
Jerufalem, undertook the office of ambaffador. 

every attempt was made in vain. • Steady to 
his purpofe of depriving Richard of the glory of 
taking the capital of Faleftine, the .duke abfo- 
lutely refilled to join the Chriftian army. Thfe 
Engliffi monarch was therefore obliged to abandon 
the enterprise, and accordingly marched his afrrfy 
to Acre. But he had hardly reached the neigh- 
bourhood of that city* when advice Was received 
that Saladine had taken Joppa, and was preffin 
the fiege of the -cattle with fuch fury, that urile 
a fpeedy relief arrived,' the garrifon muft be com* 
pelled to fufrender; 

In confequence of this intelligence, -Richard 
(who never abandoned his foldifcrs in diftrefs) 
marched with his forces tO'Jo'ppa; whither he had 
no fooner arrived than he fell on the befiegers with 
fifth aftoniihing fury, that they immediately gave 
up the enterprize,' threw down their arms, and fled 
with the titmoft precipitation. . 

But notwithftanding this fuccefs* it was irripof- 
fible for Richard (whofe army was materially- 
weakened by the defertion of the dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Auftria) to defeat the numerous armies 
of Saladine, and carry his victories to the gates of 
Jerufalem, At the fame time, the violent enthu- 
ftafm of the crufaders in general began to yield to 
time and fatigue ; and they were now more deflrotis 
of vi firing their own country than the capital of 
Paleftinei Richard was no ftranger to their, wifhes; 
and therefore determined to take the opportunity of 
coming to an accommodation with Saladine: Ac- 
cordingly, a three year's truce wa9 concluded be- 
tween them^ by which it was agreed, 1 that Acre, 
Joppa* and fbme other fea-pdrt towns in Palef- 
tine, fhould remain in poffeffion of the'Chriftians., 
and that all of that religion lliould have liberty to 
perform pilgrimages to Jerufalem unmolefted. 

Saladine continued faithful -to his engagements, 
but did not live to fee the expiration* of the time 
limited for the truce, being fuddenly taken off at 
Damafcus juft before that period arrived; He was 
a prince of the greateft humanity and moderation ; 
and his death was lamented by the Chriftians.- Thd 
laft action of his life deferves to b-; 
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partial* 

larly noticed. He ordered that, at his funeral, 
his fiiirt fhould be carried on the point of 



a 



lance 



through 



on 
ftreet 



in 



point 
Damafcus* 



every' 

while a crier preceding it, proclaimed, with a 
loud voice, “ This is all that remains of the 
mighty Saladine, the conqueror of the Eaft.” By 
his laft will, he left confidcrable charities to be 
diftributed to the, poor of every denomination : 
the Chriftian, Jew and Mahometan* fhared equally 
the bounty pf the generous and ^humane Saladine. 

• :: After figning the truce with Saladine.,. Richard* 
having no farther bufinefs of importance to de- 
tain him 'in Paleftine, refolvcd to haften, with all 
yexpeditionj to England; He accordingly embarked 
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on board a large veffel bound for the ifle of Corfu, 
from whence he fet fail in order to land on the 
coaft of Italy ; but was unfortunately fhipwrecked 
near Ragufa in the gulph of Venice. He knew 
the danger of eroding fo large an extent of terri- 
tory with his attendants, and therefore difgtiifed 
himfelf in the habit of a pilgrim, intending to 
travel through Germany, as the fa fed way,, to his 
own dominions. But, unluckily, fome German 
officers, who had ferved under Leopold, duke 
of Auftria at the fiege of Acre, happened to re- 
colleft the perfon of the royal pilgrim, and gave 
their mailer the pleafing information. Leopold, 
rejoiced at the thoughts of having the En-glifti mo- 
narch in his power, ordered him to be feized in 
the night at a village near Vienna, and fent him in 
chains to the emperor. 

As loon as the captivity of Richard was known' 
In England, a general confirmation took place 
throughout the kingdom. Elis brother John (who 
had. long formed a defign of ufurping theEnglilh 
throne) tonfidcred it as a very fortunate event, 
and determined, if poffible, to improve it So his 
own advantage. To effect this he went over to 
France, and fdicited the protection of Philip, 
whom he knew to be an inveterate enemy to 'his 
brother. In confequence of this, queen Eleanor 
exerted herfelf in- the caufeof Richard, and earneftly 
conjured the council to take every precaution to 
render abortive the ungenerous defigns .of John. 

A.D. 1193. The perfidious Philip received John 
with open arms, and a treaty was concluded be- 
tween them, by which it was ftipuiated that the 
latter ihould deliver up to Philip a great part 
of Normandy ;■ and that John Ihould receive, 
in return, the invefliture of all the reft of 
Richard’s tranitnarine dominions. In confequence 
of this treaty Philip invaded Normandy at the 
head of a powerful army, made himfelf mailer of 
feveral places, and extended his ravages to the 
gates of Rouen. But the time of the leryice of 
his vaffals being expired, he concluded a truce 
with the Englifh regent, who agreed to pay him 
twenty thoufand marks to withdraw his army. 

During thefe bafe tranfaftions, the warlike 
Richard was fuffering every kind of infuft and in- 
dignity in a: German prifon. A warrior, who, at the 
head of his army, made even the mighty Saladine 
tremble, was now treated with contempt by the 
very perfon who ought to have protected him. 
The unfortunate Richard was at length taken be- 
fore the diet, and accufed of feveral crimes, which 
had no exiftence but in- the malignant minds of 
his enemies. He j uftified himfelf with an* elo- 
quence that confounded his perlecutors, and co- 
vered them with confufion, and remonftrated with 
them on the cruel treatment he had received in a 
country that had expreffed the utmoft ardour for 
die crufade, and by princes: who profelTed the 
tenets of the gofpel. The princes of the diet 
were alhamd of the emperor’s conduft, and loudly, 
declared they could not fuffer the Germanic body 
to be ftained with the imputation-, of -violating the 
laws of nature and 'nations, by detaining- in prifon,: 
Without any juft caufe, the perfon of- a, great kino-, 
who had fo nobly ventured his. life in the caufe off 
Chrillianity. The emperor was alarmed at this 
declaration, and offered to fet Richard at liberty;- 
but demanded xjo.ooo- marks as a ranfom, of 
tyhich 100,000 were to be paid to him before' his 

teleafement, and hoftages delivered to the duke of 
Auftria,. for the payment of the remainder at a fu- 
ture period. 



As foon as the emperor’s' demand was made 

known in England, every method was taken that 
[ could be thought for raifing. the money with the 
utmoft expedition * Twenty Hillings were levied 
| on every knight’s fee, and the money then in the 
treafury 1 applied to pin-chafe the liberty of a prince, 
who had fo gallantly reduced the power of the infi- 
dels. The plate in the churches and monafteries 
was melted down : the nobles, biffiops and abbots 
[ paid a fourth part of their annual revenues; the 
parochial clergy a tenth of their tithes and Wil- 
liam, king of Scotland contributed two' thoufand 
[ marks towards the king’s, ranfom. The neceffary 
fu-m being thus raffed,, queen Eleanor, accom- 
panied by Walter,, archbifh'op, of Rouen, went over 
to the continent, paid that part of the money 
: then demanded by the emperor, and; delivered up 
the hoftages to the duke of Auftria, for the re- 
mainder; in confequence of which Richard was 
immediately fet at liberty, in' the prefence of the 
archbifhdps of Mentz- and Cologne,- and mo ft of 
the German nubility.- 

A.D. n 94- Richard had not long left the 
j imperial court, when ambafladors arrived from 
• Philip of France, offering a large fum. of money 
to the emperor, if he would confine the Eng’"’ 




monarch one year longer: The bafe and perfidi- 

: ous emperor readily catched at the offer, and im- 
mediately difpatched mefie tigers .to arreft Richard, 
and bring him back to the imperial court. But 
. his cruel defigns were rendered abortive, Richard 
: having embarked at the mouth of the Schelde* 

' and loft fight of the German lhore, before the 
meffengers could overtake him. 

; Philip was aftohifhed when he heard that Rich- 
ard was fet, at liberty,; and wrote a letter to prince 
John in the following terms : " Take care of your- 
felf the devil is broke loofe.” 

Richard was releafed from his confinement on 
the 4th of February, and on the 20th of March 
following landed at Sandwich, from whence he 
proceeded to London, amidft the acclamations 
of the people*, who 1 feemed to vie with each other 
. in teftifying their fatisfaftion at his fafe return. 
This endearing behaviour of his fubjefts almo-fl 
' banifhed from the mind of Richard, the thoughts 
* of thole indignities he had experienced during 
his impitifonment : all his alarms, fatigues and fuf- 
ferings were buried in oblivion. He was- even dr- 
firous of. wiping off the ignominy of his captivity, 
and. therefore- ordered 1 the ceremony off his. coro- 
’ nation- to be repeated,, which was according per- 
formed, a -few days after his arrival, at Weft- 
; mi niter, the king of Scotland carrying thefwortf 
i of ftate. 

Soon after the performance 1 of this ceremony 
| Richard declared his defign of making a refump- 
tion of all the crown revenues, and annulling aft 
' the con t rafts he had made before his departure to. 
. the Holy Land. He alledged, that the purcha- 
fers had already indemnified themfelves with the 
: profits of the e dates: that necefiity had compelled 
! him to. make the grants,: that the money had 1 been- 
' fpent in an expedition favoured both by the clergy 
and laity ; and that therefore it was’ unjuft the 
- crowd Ihould bear the whole burthen, Thefe tea- 
J. fons were unneceffary, not a Angle perfon difput- 
| ing tbe juftice’of refumption. All the purchafers' 
gave up the poffeffion-s they had obtained from the 

and feemed. to vie- with each other who 
Ihould. be firft to make the required furrender. 

- Richard- now called a parliament at North-amp- 

: ton, at, which he demanded juft ice 1 againft his 

a brother 
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.brother John, arid his principal abettor* Hugh, 
bifhop of Coventry, both of whom were then in 
France. They were cited to appear within forty 
days, and anfwer the charges exhibited again ft 
them. But they both refufed to obey the fummons, 
In confequence of which John was attainted of 
.high treafon, and the prelate was ordered to be 
tried by the bifhops in the king’s court. 

A. D. 1195." Richard had* ever fin.ce his ar- 
rival in England, refolved in his own mind, to 
.take the firft opportunity he could of pitnifliing 
.the pefidious Philip, king of France ; and the 
kingdom being now in a perfect ftate of tranquil- 
lity, he determined on carrying his defign into 
execution. A monarch iefs paffionate and haughty 
than Richard could not have been eafily prevailed 
pn to pardon the deteftable condtrft of Philip, 
who, contrary to the raoft folerftri oaths, and in 
defiance of all laws, both human and divine, had 
invaded his territories* and endeavoured to pro- 
long the time of his captivity. 

Having rafted a very powerful army, Richard 
paffed over to the continent, and immediately com- 
menced hoftilities againft the French monarch. 
Upt no great conquefts were made during the whole 

The only aftion of any confequence 
happened at Fretteville; between the French and 
Englilh cavalry* when the former were totally 
Imputed * and Philip loft his chartuiary* or regifter 
^f, charters* which he always carried witJi him* 
containing the feveral particulars of his- revenues,, 
with a lift of his vaflals. 

. Indie eourfe of this war prince John* the’ king’s 
brother (who was deftitute both of honour and 
integrity) deferred the French monarch, as he had 
before done his brother. Having invited to din- 
ner all the officers, of the garrifcn of Evreaux, 
where, he commanded, he ordered them to be 
rnaffacred, and then delivered up the place to the 
king of England, of whom he* craved pardon for 
his offences. Queen Eleanor interceded in his 
behalf* and with ftrch fuccefs that Richard for- 
gave his brother for what was paffed, and again 

7 him into favour.- 1 forgive him' 1 * faid 





rd, arid hope to. forget, his injuries as eafily 
will my clemency.” 

. During tliefe trafaftions the duke of Auftria 
■\Va& feized with a violent fever, in confequence 
of haying cru fixed his leg by a fall from his horle 
^i,a 'tournament;- and finding his end approach- 
ill g* : Vas. ft ruck with remorfe for his cruel behavi- 
okt to , Richard. A proper reftitution was not in 
bis power to make ; but he ordered,, by his will, 
that ail the Englifh hoftages fhould be fet' at 
liberty, arid his part of the king’s ranfon remitted. 



ance. He was a lawyer By profefllon, But pre-< 
tended to be the advocate of the poor ; and in or- 
der to render himfelf particularly remarkable as 
to perfon* fuffered his beard to grow to an enor- 
mous' length* from which circumftance he ac- 1 
quired the appellation of Longbeard. He was con- 
tinually exciting the fpirit of rdentment in the 
poor againft the rich* by the molt inflammatory 
lpeeches ; pretending there was a colluficm among, 
the great to eafe themlelves of the load of pub- 
lic taxes* and throw the whole weight on the 
Ihoulders of .the. labouring people, who (he faid) 
were confidered in no better light than 2s beafts 
of burthen* Thefe infimtations produced the in-, 
tended effeft : the fury of the' people was raifed 
to a degree bordering on madnefs > and & tumult en*^ 
fued in St. Paul’s church-yard, where feveral peribns 
[ loft their lives* .and many others were dangeroully 
wounded/ 

Thefe darigeroU's commotions* greatly alarmed 
Hubert the jufticiary* who ordered Longbeard to 
appear before him ; but he was fo far from paying 
any regard to* the fummons* that he killed the of- 
ficer who delivered the citation. The more ra- 
tional part of Longbeard’s followers were ftruck 
with horror at this inhuman aft* and immediately 
; abandoned the pretended advocate for the rights 
1 of the people.- Longbeard obferved this defection* 
f but continued for fame days, at the head of his 
rabble, to commit the .rnoft horrid barbarities on 
the citizens.- 

It wtfs now thought high time for government to 
iriterpofe,- iri order to 1 prevent an open rebellion* 

| Accordingly, a ftrong party of foldiers were fenfc 
into the city, with ftrift orders* to apprehend the- 
incendiary* dead or alive.. This appearance of thd 
ihldiery ftruck a terror iri the rioters* who' retired, 
with Longbeard at their head, to the church of St* 

| Mary-le-bow, where they fixut themfelves up, hope-* 
r ing'a general infurreftion would.be excited in their ‘ 
favour, But in this, they were greatly miftakeri v 
■ the citizens faw their error,, and gave up the wretch 
who had fo bafely deceived them.* When the- fol- * 
diers' canve to the church in order to execute their 
co-mmiffiori, Longbeard refufed to futrender * and 
being driven from the body of the church by one 
part of them, who made a forcible entrance** h# 






rari, at the head of his followers, into the fteeple* 




from whence they difcharged a prodigious ny. 
of ftones, and other miffiles, at the' aflailants. The? 
officer,, who’ commanded the foldiers,! being un- 
willing to* expofe their lives to the attacks of a fefe 
of defperadoes, ordered a large quantity of wet- 
ftraw to be' carried into the body of the chbrch,- and 
fet on fire.. This' had the intended effect,, the i'n- 



Tfhe duke’s fort refufed to obey his father’s orders, ftrrg'ents,. being compelled to ftirtender, in ord6S 



but by the ioterpofition of the clergy he was oblig- 
ed to fubmit, and they were fully difcharged.. 

A. D. 1196, Richard, in order to fupport his- 
military operations againft Philip, was obliged to- 
load his Englifh fubjedts with heavy taxes, which 
occafioned a. general commotion throughout the 
iom r and the great talents of Hubert-,, the 
chief judiciary, were hardly fufficient to prevent 
the general difeontent from producing' the molt 
ferrous confequences. Every day produced fome. 
frelh difturbarrees, which were greatly increafed 





the harangues of one William Fitz-Ofbert, 
a perfon of mean birth, and ft ill meaner appear- 
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* During th«fe tranfaftions Richard was informed that his 

fabjefts were in great diftrefe- On account of a famine 



! 



to prevent fuffocation-.- Longbeard was fentencedl 
to be dravm at a horfe’s tail- through the principal 
llreets of the city, and afterward's to be hung in 
chains: but this fentene'e Was altered, and he,, 
with nine of his principal- accomplices;. Were hahgecl- 
at Tyburn, 

A. D. 1197. Tito War on the continent was. 

fill carried on with the -mod uriremitted- animofity 
by the’ two contending monarchy. In the fpping, 
of this year, Richard marched hi-s army into- Au- 
vergne and Berry, where he poffefled himfelf of 
feveral places; but they were loon after retaken by 

^ tJic mean- tune John* who had been 

: ' Iiarraffing; 
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and mortality, which were equity; felt in mqfl parts of tl>e* 
kingdom. Soon, after receiving this melancholy intelligence 
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harraffing the people of Beauvais; being reinforced 
by a confiderable body of Brabanders, advanced 
to the very gates of the city, Peter de Dreux; 
bilhop of Beauvais, a prince of the Blobct royal, 
difdaining to be iniulted at the-gates of his own ca- 
pital, Tallied out, at the head, of a 1 chofiin ntimber 
of forces, = in order to drive the enemy from' their 
pofts. But this attempt proved uniutcefsittl,- his 
army being totally defeated, and ! hitnlelf taken 
prifoner. 

John knew that Richard mortally hated the 
bilhop, and therefore- lent him ten his brother, to 
be difpofed of as he fnotrkl think proper. Richard 
immediately gave orders that he faould he con- 
veyed to a dark dungeon in Rouen, and heavily 
loaded with chains. A few days after feveral of 
the bifhop’s friends interceded with Richard for a 
mitigation of the prelates fentence. . Cf You your- 
felves- (faid the king) fliall be judges of my rea- 
fons for this fe verily. ' When I was taken prifoner 
in Germany,, the emperor treated me,, at firft, with 
good manners and civility 3 but within a few days 
arrived the bilhop of Beauvais-. Next morning he 
had his audience of the emperor,-, and a few- 1 hours 
tlfter I was chained like a llave, and more irons 
heaped upon my limbs than if 1 had been the bafe- 
qft of criminals. Can you, therefore, condemn: 
me for treating the bilhop in the fame manner ?” 
This filenced all the advocates of the prelate s bat 
the pope loon after demanded his liberty, and 
claimed him as his fon, and infilled highly on the 
privileges of the church. The king- fent the coat 
of mail, which the bilhop had worn itv battle, and 
which was befmeared with blood, to the pontiff, 
with a letter, containing thefe words : Cf This 
have we found: know then whether it be thy folds 
coat, or not.” This laconic epiftle put a ftop to 
apy farther intercefiion from his holinefs, who re- 
turned for anfwer, <f that the coat fent by the king 
did not belong to a fon of the church, but to a fon 
of the camp therefore Richard was at liberty to 
treat the prifoner as he thought proper.” The 
prelate, being thus abandoned, was obliged to 
.purchafe his liberty at the price ©f ten thoufand 

marks, 

* • 

A, ©.. r 1 98. The French monarch, being now 
weary of a war which had greatly exhaufted his 

finances, applied to pope Innocent III. who then 
filled the papal' chair, to employ his good offices in 
bringing about a peace with Richard. -The pope 
readily complied with his reepeft, and fent car- 
dinal Peter into France to aft as mediator between 
the contending parties. Accordingly a negotia- 
tion, was begun, and a confiderable progrefs made 
in a treaty for a durable - peace, w he n the whole 
was rendered abortive by the unexpefted death of 
the Englilh monarch, the particulars relative to. 
which are as fallow 

. A. D- 1x99.. A peafant ploughing a field in the 
lordfbip-of Vidomar, vifeount of Limoges, found 
a.treafure, containing, -befides money, feveral va-. 
iuable pieces of antiquity. - The peafant delivered 
the whole- to Vidomar, who fent a part of it to 
Richard i but the Icings not being fiitisfiecl, de- 
manded the whole, as fuperior lord -of the ioiL 
'.The vifeount, not readily complying with his de- 



he happened to go to a fm all fca port town called St. Valeri 
where . he obferved a fhip laden with corn from England. 
Knowingthe diilreffes of his people on account- of the famine* 
he determined to make examples of thofe, who, from views of 
hnerell>. had fo material ly contributed to. iucreafe, them and 

4 f 



mand, Richard, at the head of a company of Bra- 

banders, befieged him in the cattle of Chaluz 
The garrifon offered to furrender ; but Richard re- 
plied, that fince Vidomar hadgiven him the trou- 
ble of coming' himfelf . to recover what was pro- 
perly his own,- he would enter the cattle by force - 
and hang every man of them: on the walls. This 
declaration rendered the befieged defperate, and 
they refolved to fell- their lives as dear as pof- 
iibleV 

In the afternoon of the fame' day Richard, ac- 
companied by Marcadee,- the leader of die Brat 
' banders, approached the cattle in order to recon^- 
noitre its fituation and avenues, But- as he was-. 
taking a furvey of the works- one Bertram: de Gout- 
don, (who was on- the walls of the- cattle armed 
with a crofs-bow) took aim at the king, and 
pierced his Ihoulder with an arrow. Richard im- 
mediately clapped fpurs to his horfe, and returned 
to his quarters, from whence he fent a melfenger 
to Marcadee, with orders that he ttiould begin the 
affault, and after taking the place, hang up all: 
the garrifon, except the perfon who bad given him 
the wound, Thefe orders were punftually exe- 
cuted ; the garrifon were all hanged, and Bertram 
referved a prifoner to fuffer whatever punifhment 
the king might think proper to infiift on him. 

The wound which Richard received was not, of 
itfel'f, dangerous j. but from the ignorance of the 
furgeon: in extracting the head of the arrow, a 1 
mortification- enfiied. In confequence of this, Ri- 
1 cjiard, fenfible his life was drawing towards a- pe- 
. riod, fent for . Gourdon, and, on his approach, 
laid-, "Wretch, what injury did I ever do to you. 



“ that' you fhotrld' endeavour to deprive me of my 
“ life S’” w Whaf have you done to me,, replied 1 
u the prifoner :: you killed 1 , with yow own hands- 
” my father and two brothers ; and myfelf you 
c< intended to have hanged. I am now in your 
£< power ; take your revenge : I lhall willingly 
“ lubmit to the fevereft tortures, provided I can 
tc think I have delivered the world, from- fa great: 



C< 



a tyrant. 



Struck with remorfe at the boldnefsmnd juftnels 
of this reply, Richard ordered the prifoner to be 
immediately fet, at liberty ; but Gourdon foon af- 
ter falling into the hands off Marcadee, he or- 
dered him to be Head alive, and afterwards hanged 
in chains. 

The king did not long ftirvive the death off 
Gourdon, the mortification increafing fo faid as- 
to prevent every attempt to ftop it fruitlefs. He 
paid the debt of nature on the 6th of April,, in 
the 42d year of his age, and 10th of his reign, 

. Richard, a few hours before he expired, made_ 
his will, in which he devifed not only, the throne of 
' England, but likewife all. his. other dominions, to 
his brother John, to whom.he had been, for feme 
time perfectly reconciled’. He left confiderable 
films oi money to be difpofed of for the relief of 

tiie poor, befides legacies to- the greater part of his- 

dometti.es. ... 

* 

It is. . faid that the archbilhop of Rouen, pre- 
fiiming oft the privilege which. a< death-bed: then 
- gave to the clergy, vittted Richard a fliort rime 
before his . death, and,, in the courfe of converfa- 

tion-. 



K _ 



1 

accordingly ordered all the people belonging to the veiTel to be 

immediately hanged at the yard-arm ; having done which he 

put other men or> board cite fhip, and fent her with the com 
back to England. 
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tion, advifed the king (with whom he had had |j abfurd it may appeal- m modern times) was, .at that 

feveral fharp ... 

cc Daughters ! replied the king : why 

cc Yes, faid the pre- 



difputes) to put away his three period, confidered as laudable. 



daughters. 



ff you know I have none,” 

V TT- 



Upon the whole, it mull be cGnfeffed, that had 
Richard lived longer, the natural enemies of this 

L 3 . 



late, you have three. Pride, Covetoufnefs and 
Luxury. ” cc Then, laid Richard, that I may 
may difpofe of them where I know they will be 
cc cherifhed, I leave my pride to the Knights Tern- 
's plars, my covetoufnefs to the Ciftertians, and 



a 
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my luxury to the prelates” 

. Richard excelled all the princes of his age for 
perfonal bravery and military prowefs; on which 
account lie received the furname of Cceur de Lion, 

or Lion’s Heart. He was fo paffionately fond of be hereditary in families. 

.V " a « .4 I l ... 1 . T 1 __ 1 _ „ — 1 w 



country (the French) would never have been able 
to extend their territories as they afterwards did j 
nor would England have been reduced to the mi- 
ferable date in which die appeared under the reign 
of his fuccefl'or. 

Richard bore' in the Ihield of his epat of arms 
three lions paffant guardant; which bearing has 
been ever fince continued by the Englilh mo- 
narch. In his reign alfo coats of arms came to 

Thefe owe their origin 



military glory, that he never thought any toils, 
any dangers, any difficulties, too great to attain it. 
In ffiort, war was to him a paftime, and danger a 
fpur to freffi atchievements. 

In his perfon he was ftrong and well-propor- 
tioned : his arms were long; his eyes blue and 
full of vivacity ; his hair was of a yellowifh co- 
lour, his countenance fair and comely, and his 

mein grand and truly majcftic. 

Few men were poffeffed of a greater ffiare of un- 
derftanding, a more folid judgment, or more per- 
fu afive eloquence, than Richard. I-Ic had a ready 
• wit, and was matter of a delicate keen vein of fa- 
tire, the latter of which qualification was evinced 
■ in the finart repartee he made to the archbifhop of 
Rouen, when on his death-bed. 

In his private charafter Richard, like mott other 
great men, had a mixture of fhining qualities and 
diftinguifhed vices. His ingratitude, and want of 
filial affeffion, are unpardonable. He was proud, 
haughty, ambitious, choleric, cruel and vindic- 
tive ; but at the fame time he was open, frank, ge- 
nerous and brave, and particularly rewarded thofe 
who affifted him in. obtaining military honours. 

, During his reign the . people were burthened 
with feveral very heavy taxes, but then it mutt be 
acknowledged he did not hoard up the money like 
a covetous mifer, it being chiefly employed in de- 
fraying the expences of a war, which (however 
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to the badges, which knights, and other military 
perfons, painted, for diftin&ion, on their (hieldsor 
banners, in thofe expeditions into the e all, called 
the Crufades. 



Remarkable Occurrences 



during 



1191 



the 1 reign of 

Richard I. 

A. 

1189 The citizens of London obtained the liberty of being 

governed by two bailiffs or fherifFsj alfo to have 
a mayor for-, their principal governor. The two ftrff 
fheriffs, or bailiff’?, were, Henry Cornhell and Richard 
Ryner; and the firff mayor, Henry Pitz-Alwyn, who 
continued in that office upwards of twenty-five years. 

Oa Midfummer-cbiy the fun vvas eclipfed for three 
hours, and the liars were feen in the heavens at ten 
o’clock in the forenoon. 

1192 Ci rain was fo fcarce in England, that wheat fold for 20s. 

per quarter, a fum equal to 61 . of the prefent money. 
This year there raged a violent fever, which lafted five 
months, and carried off innumerable multitudes of the 
people. ' 

On Whitfunday there appeared a feeming fun fo like the 
. real one that the affronomers were obliged to view them 
with their inftruments in order to^difeover the difference. 

1 197 About this time lived Robin Hood and Little John, two 

dillinguifhed robbers, who concealed themfelves in re- 
tired parts of the country, and lived entirely by plun~_ 
der. Robin Hoocl vvas betrayed in a nunnery at Berk-" 
ley, and being fkk, defired. to be let blood ; but after 
the orifice was clofed, he opened it, and fuffered himfelf 
’• . to bleed to death. 

It was during this reign that the citizens of London firff 
divided themfelves into corporations, or, as they are 
now called, companies. 
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furnamed 



La 
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John is crowned king of England. Divorces his wife , and marries Ifabella , daughter to the count of An- 
goulejme . Goes over to Normandy in order to quell fome commotions excited by the earl of Marche . His 
’ nffhew. prince Arthur takes tip arms againft him, but is defeated and taken prif oner. Death of Arthur y 
and confequences thereof. Philips king of France , makes himfelf mafter of John" s. dominions on the con- 
tinent . John returns to England , and quarrels with the pope . The kingdom laid under an inter diet. 
John cruelly treats his jubjeCts y both clergy and laity . Is excommunicated by the pope.- , The French king 
makes preparations for invading England. John refigns his dominions to .the : popef and Jubmits to hold 
them as tributary to him at the yearly payment of 1000 marks. Is abfolved, and the pope" s interdict taken off 
his kingdom. John makes an unfiiccejsful expedition to France . On his return the EngtiJIo barons oblige 
Inm to ftgn a charter of liberties > called Magna Chart a, and another , intituled , Charta de Fofefta. 
John retires in difguft to the IJle' of Wight , and prevails 071 the pope to condemn and annul the two char- 
ters. The king marches at the head of an army againft the barons , and commits the moft cruel ravages. 
The barons invite over Lewis > the dauphin of France , to their affftance. ’ On his arrival the king retreats 
to Winchefter , and Lewis marches to London , where the barons and citizens /wear fealty to him. Several 
of the barons grow difguft ed at Lewis's partiality to foreigners > and make private affurcmces of their 
good inteyiiions to John . The king marches into Lincoln/hire in expectation of being joined by the barons y 
but is dif appointed by an, tinforefeen accident . His death and character . 
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HE late king had, by his will, left 
the crown of England to his brother 






1199. ■ 

ni but, it was a matter of fome difpute whe- 
ther or not prince .Arthur, fon of his elder brother 

Geoffrey, had pot a prior right. The barons of 
' No. 14, 



1 



1 

Normandy fupported the pretenfions of Arthur, 
whom they confidered as their lawful fovereign. 
The inhabitants of Anjou, Maine and Touraine, 
declared openly in his favour : but Conftantia, the 
mother of Arthur, fearing the barons would not 
Nn be 
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be able to fupport the title of her fon again ft 
the power of John, fent the prince to Paris, and 

put him under the protedion of Philip. 

In the mean time the friends of John in Eng- 
land exerted themfelves with great affiduity in his 
Favour. They exafted the oath of fealty to him 
from the citizens, burghers, corporations and mi- 
litary tenants of the crown ; but the prelates and 
nobility, tenacious of their liberties, retired to their 
caftles. In confequence of this the archbifhop of 
Canterbury (who was zealous in the caufe of John) 
fummoned them to an allembly at Northampton, 
when he painted the virtues of John in inch con- 
fpicuous colours that they were prevailed on to Fol- 
low the example of the reft of the nation, which 
they accordingly did by taking the oath of fealty 
to his perfon and government. 

Being informed of thefe proceedings, and having 
fettled his affairs on the continent, John embarked 
for England, and landed at Shoreham on the 25th 
of May, from whence he immediately proceeded to 
London, where he was received with univerfal joy 
by the people, and two days after crowned at Weft- 
minfter by Hubert, archbifhop of Canterbury. 

As Toon as John found himfelf folly eftabliihed 
on the throne, he refolved to pafs over to Nor- 
mandy, in order to conclude that treaty of peace 
with Philip, king of France, which had been en- 
tered into by his brother Richard. Accordingly, 
a conference was held between the two monarchs, 
when the following preliminaries were agreed on 
as the bafis of a definitive treaty. That Lewis, fon 
to Philip fhould marry Blanch, daughter to Al- 
phonfo, king of Caftile, and niece to John. That 
the latter fhould give up with her the earldom and 
city of Evreux, together with his claim to all the 
places pofiefled by Philip in Normandy at the time 
of Richard’s death, and a pecuniary compliment 
of thirty thoufand marks of filver. John agreed 
to thele articles, and the definitive treaty was foon 
•after concluded. Nine barons of the king of 
France, and the fame number of the king of Eng- 
land, were appointed guarantees. Thefe fwore on 
each fide, that if their fovereign violated any ar- 
ticle of the treaty they would declare themfelves 
againft him, and embrace the caufe of the injured 
monarch. 

A. D. 1200. During the time this treaty was 
in agitation, John became a captive to the charms 
of Ifabella, daughter and heirefs of Aymar, count 
of Angouleftne, one of the moft celebrated beau- 
ties of the age. John’s queen wasftill alive ; and 
Ifabella was betrothed to Hugh earl of Marche. 
The nuptials, on account of her tender age, had 
never been coniuvnmated ; but fhe had been fome 
time delivered into the hands of ha- betrothed huf- 
band. Thefe were difficulties which feemed to 
form an unfurmountable barrier to the wifhes of 
the Englifh monarch; but, in order to obtain his 
ends, he made no helitation at violating the laws 
of his country, and committing an aft at oncedif- 
graceful to a king or a fubjeft. Under pretence of 
confanguinity, he artfully procured a divorce from' 
his wife Alice, and perfuaded Ayrnar to carry off 
his daughter, whom he foon after married. The 
pope was highly exafperated at thefe unjufti Sable 
proceedings; but John neither' regarded the dif- 
pleafure of the pontiff, or the refentment of the 
■sari, whom he had fo materially injured. 

A. D. 1 201 -a. After ftaying Tome time on the 
continent John returned with his new confort to 

England, and they were both folemnly crowned' 
at Weftrni niter by the arclibifhop of Canterbury ■ 






[ foon after which the king accompanied by his 
young queen, let out on a progrefs through Eng- 
land. In the courfe of his tour he held feveral 
courts, at which great numbers, who had trefpaf- 
fed againft the foreft laws, were fummoned, and 
rigoroufly punifhed. The people thought them- 
felves exempted from the arbitrary foreft lav/s in- 
troduced by the Normans in confequence of the 
charter granted by Henry II. and therefore the 
king’s conduft in punilhing thofe who had tref- 
paffed againft thofe laws produced an univerlal dif- 
content throughout the kingdom. 

The earl of Marche was no ftranger to the mif- 
underftanding between John and his Englifh fub- 
jefts ; and thinking this a feafonable opportunity 
for refenting the unjuftifiable conduft of John in 
robbing him of his betrothed wife, formed a con- 
federacy with his brother, the count d’Eu, who, 
with him, aftiduoufly applied themfelves to excite 
commotions in Poiftou and Normandy. 

As foon as John was informed of this, he fum- 
moned an affembly of his barons, when' great 
numbers met, who unanimoufly refufed attending 
him to Normandy unlefs he would firft confirm 
their privileges. But the affociation was not yet 
fufficiently eftabliihed for them to fupport their 
noble refolution. The threatenings and power of 
royality engaged the greater part to fubrnit, and 
John paffed over into Normandy at the head of an 
army more than fufficient to reduce the infur- 
gents ; but he purfued-no prudent methods: he 
advanced claims that gave univerfal difcontent, 
and added daily to the public grievances. The 
barons complained to the king of France, as'fupe- 
rior lord ; and that prince infilled upon John’s 
doing them juftice, H,e promifed to redrefs all 
the grievances that were founded on juftice ; but 
as the jurilprudence of the times permitted that 
cauies in the lord’s court might be decided by fin- 
w e combat, John carried with him a number of 
perfons whom he retained as champions to fight 
with his difappointed barons. His vaffals, defpiled, 
offended, and reduced to defpair, once more ap- 
plied to Philip; he received their appeal, and 
oegan to exert his authority, in order to prevent 
their oppreffion. John again promifed to do them 
juftice, and again broke his engagements ; fo 
that his conduft rendered him at once both odious 
and contemptible. 

Young prince Arthur, alarmed at the confe- 
quences that were likely to enlue from die mif- 
conduft of his uncle, determined to fecure him- 
lelf by forming an alliance with Philip and the 
difeontented barons. He accordingly joined the 
French army, which had already begun hoftilkies. 
Philip Was fopleafed at this that he gave him his 
daughter in marriage, and promifed to fupport 
him againft the Englifh monarch. 

A. D. 1203. The fuccds of, the French forces 
had been fo great for fome time, that John was 
defirous of putting an end to all military opera- 
tions ; but Philip was fo exafperated, that he 
openly declared he Would not fheathe the fword of 
War, unlefs John would fubrnit to refign (all his 
tranfmarine dominions po his hephewpririce Ar- 
thur, whom he confidgred as the lawful and un- 
doubted heir. But John would rior fubrnit to fuch 
humiliating conditions. He was determined to 
defend his territories to the laft extremity ; but at 
the fame time was defirous, if poflible, of coming 
to an accommodation with Philip, provided the 
terms could be admitted as reafonable. 

During thefe wars prince Arthurgave feveral in- 
stances 
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llances of his courage and intrepidity ; but he 
wanted prudence to conduct military expeditions 
with fuccefs. He knew queen Eleanor was a 
iworn enemy to his intereft, and was therefore de- 
firous of fecuring her peribn. She redded in die 
town of Mirabel, the fortifications of which were 
in a ruinous condition, and the garrifon too few to 
make any long refiftance. Arthur determined to 
embrace the firft opportunity of attacking the 
town, and being placed by Philip at the head of 
two hundred knights, precipitately led his fmall 
body of forces againft Mirabel. The place was 
taken at tire firft aflault, but the queen, with the 
greater part of the garrifon, retired into the tower, 
and made a gallant defence. The danger of his 
mother rouled John from the couch of indolence : 
he marched at the head of an army of Englifti and 
Brabanders, attacked the camp of Arthur, put his 
army to flight, and took the young prince, toge- 
ther with the earl of Marche, and mo ft of the 
revolted barons, priloners. The greater part of 
the captives were fent over to England, but Ar- 
thur was fhut up in the caftle of Falaife, and after- 
wards removed to the citadel of Rouen in Nor- 

# 

rnandy. 

John was a Itranger to the gentle feelings of 
compaffion, and poffefifed not the virtue of mag- 
nanimity. He confidered young Arthur as a fixed 
bar to his ambition ; and imagined he could never 
be truly happy till that prince was effectually. re- 
moved. This he determined to accompliih with 
his own hands, and accordingly took Arthur. from 
'Rouen to Cherburg, that the infernal deed might 
be executed with the greater privacy. There, late 
in the evening, he mounted his horfe, and accom- 
panied only by a few friends, ordered the prince 
to ride on before. In this manner they went fome 
way, 'when John ordered his Attendants to Hop and 
Wait his toturn. He then proceeded with young 
Arthur along the fea-fid'e, till at length they came 
to ah high cliff hanging over the fea, which John 
confidered as a proper place for executing his 
bloody defign. He accordingly fpurred his horfe 
clofe to the .fide of. that on which Arthur rode, 
and hidden ly feizing' tile rein of the bridle, {tab- 
bed 'tlie. young prince feveral times through the 
body, while the wretched vidtim cried in vain for 
mercy. At length the prince fainting with lofs of 
blood fell to the ground and expired 5 upon which 
the bafe afiaffin difmounted his horle, and, to finifh 
‘the infernal deed, threw the body over the preci- 
pice into the fea. 

As Toon- as the death of Arthur' was known (and 
no one doubted who was the afiafiin) the wretched 
Conflantia, mother' to that unfortunate- prince, 
prefehted to the court of peers in France a petition 
fighed by all the barons in Britany, requefting 
that foine puniflrment' might be inflidted on the 
inhuman tyrant for the murder of her fon. In con- 



Tequerice of this, Philip ordered John to be fum- 
rndned before his court 5 but when the clay of hear- 
ing came, inftead of appearing himfelf, John fent 
.two deputies, the bifhop of Ely and Hubert de 
Burgh, to demand a fafe-condudt for their m after. 
ic He may come in peace,’’ faid the French mo- 
narch, with a ftern and fevere countenance. <c But 
Cf may he return in peace?” afked the biihop of 
Ely. u Yes,” anfwered Philip, a if the fence nee 
of his peers will permit.” The deputies clearly 
..perceived the infidious tendency of this expreffion, 
and infilled on an explanation, and his granting the 
fafe-conduct required. But Philip gave a peremp- 
tory denial, andfwore by all the Saints of France, 



cc 
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c< That he fiiould return no otherwife than accord- 
<c ing to the fentence of the court.” The bifhop 
then told Philip, cf That John was to be confi- 
dered as king of England, as well as duke of 
Normandy ; and the barons of England would 
cc not permit their king to rifque his life, or, at 
fC leaft his liberty, at the French court, even 
“ though he Ihould agree to it himfelf.” Philip’s 
anfwer to this was both ready and juft. <c If, my 
lord,” faid he, cc the duke of Normandy’s am- 
a bition led him to acquire a higher title, ought 
I, who am his lord, to lole his allegiance as my 
<c vaflal ? What is it to me that he has acquired the 
<c crown of England?” The ambaffadors did not 

attempt to anfwer Philip 5 and the court proceeded 
to pafs fentence, which was as follows : £c That 
John, duke of Normandy, not regarding the 
oath he had taken to Philip his lord, and being 
an homager of the crown of France, had, within 
cc the figniory of that crown, murdered his elder 
cc brother’s fon, who was alfo an homager of the 
fame ; therefore the faid John is declared a trai- 
tor ; and, as an enemy to the crown of France, 
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is adjudged to forfeit all his figniories which he 
held by homage, and re-entry into the fame is 
ordered to be made by force.” 

Philip made immediate preparations for putting 
the fentence of the court in execution t a more fa- 
vourable event could not have happened for an- 
nexing to the crown of France fo many confidera- ; 
ble fiefs, which, during feveral centuries^ had been . 
difmembered from it. • His vaffals were' no ways . 
inclined to oppofe. his'defigns :the inhuman aiftion 
of John filenced all oppofition, and -Philip march- 
ed with his forces into Normandy. Nor was the 
hatred which the inhabitants of that duchy bore to 
the French of any great confequencre : 'it formed 
but a feeble obftacle to the rapidity of Philip’s' 

conquefts. The count of Akngpn, Who had been! 
one of John’s moft ftrenuous advocates, deferted 
him, and delivered up all the places under his 
command ■ to the French monarch, who now -di- 
vided his army into different bodies, each com-! 
mantled by an able ■ and experienced officer. 

Exafperated at the defer tion of To powerful a 
man as the count, John determined to retake Alen-i 
£on, and immediately invefted the place, 
faw himfelf expofed to the difgrace of fuffering the. 
capital of his new ally to be wrefted .from him* 
Fortunately a tournament was now held at Gati- 
nois, and the fertile genius of Philip furniflied him 
with an expedient for obtaining a powerful affiftencei. 
Fie repaired to the tournament, and pointed out 
the plains of AlenQon, as the proper field for di T 
playing their military talents, and inflicting on i 
bale parricide the- punifliment - due to his crimes, 
The knights vowed to chaftife the afiafiin, and 
marched immediately to the relief of the befieged, 
John fled at their approach ; and never more mads 
any attempt to defend his dominions. 1 Fie ever 
affe&ed to be unconcerned attheffiiccefs of Philip, 
cf Let him go on,” faid the piifillanimous mo- 
narch, “ I fhall retake in one day what has cof 
him fo long a time to acquire.” ' [ 

A, D. 1204. The principal p’erfon fincereF 
attached to John was Richard dc Lacy, conftabli 
of Chefter, one of the mo ft able and courageou 
generals of his age. This brave and faithful ofij 
cer defended Chapeau Galliard - whole year wid 
the greateft firmnefs and magnanimity; . The for 
trefs was remarkable for its Itrehj 
was obliged to fubdue it by famine, 
governor, after 
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and Supported, with rerfiarlcable patience, all the 
miferies of famine, was at laid Subdued by a Sud- 
den attack in the night and taken prifoner with his 
whole garrifon. Philip, who knew how to refpedt 
valour even in an enemy, treated him witli the ut- 
moft civility, and confined him no farther than 

within the capita] of his dominions.. 

The French monarch found but little difficulty 
in poffeffing . himfelf of the other towns and for- 
treffes in Normandy. ■ The inhabitants of- Rouen 
indeed, at firft determined to defend the capital ; 
but finding all refinance would be in vain,, they, 
gave it up, and Philip took poffeflion of the city..- 
The other towns' followed the example of the ca- 
pital, and thus was Normandy, one of the fineil 
provi.nces.in the kingdom, re-annexed to the crown. 

of France. _ • 

A. D. 1206. The pufillanimous John, finding- 
it'heedlefs.tpmake any farther efforts, in oppofing. 
Philip returned to England covered with difgrace. 
He pretended to impute his ill fuccefs on the con- 
tinent to the defedts of lps EngliJh -.barons, who 
refufed to join his ftdndard. But his condudhwhich 
was , at once tyrannical and, pufillanimous, foon 
convinced the people that the loffes he, had fudai li- 
ed were the natural confeque.nc.es .of his pcrlbnal 
cowardice.' He was therefore. looked upon with 
contempt; and his, barons began to form conspi- 
racies for, reducing within proper lifliits .the exor- 
bitant prerogatives of the crown. 

A, D. 1207-9.,; But die defigns’of the barons 
were,- interrupted, for the prefen t, by an . event 
which; engaged the attention of the whole nation, 
and -Shook the very. pillars of theftate. It took place 
from the imprudence, of the monks of Canterbury, 
and was continued by the perverfenefs and tyran- 
nical obftinacy .of the king. Thefe monks. enjoy-, 
ed the privilege, on the death of a primate,, to 
flame 1 a] fucceffor but it , was ufual, before . they 
filed; ;a(i o { ffi,ce-.,o.f- 1 fuch importance,., to obtain, the 
king’s -cg.nfe.nt •; ,andi jt was alfo generally allowed, 
that the fuffraga : n bifiiops.h.ad voices in the elec- 






he determined to embrace it. Pie 



eledlions 



annulled both 

and infilled, that the monks fent to his 
holinefs fhould ele£l cardinal Langton into the ar- 
chiepifcopal fee of Canterbury. The monks then 

reprefented, that they had no authority from' their 

convent to make fuch election ; and that it would 
not only be contrary to all the laws of equity, but 
alfo to the canons of the church. ' ' ’ 

But the pontiff’ was determined to be obeyed; 
he liftened not to the voice of reafon, and the re- 
monftrances of the monks were urged in vain. He 
, even threatened them with the terrors of excom- 
' munication, if .they refufed to obey his orders, and 
ufed every menace in his power to terrify them into 
obedience. One of their number, indeed, had the 
courage to perfeyereiri oppofing the pontiff, hut 
the reft were .intimidated, and elected cardinal 
Langton to the archiepifcopal fee. 

The Roman pontiff, was not infenffble. that tills 
, flagrant ufiq-pation muff, of courfe, excite the re- 
fentment of the Englilh court. He therefore wrdte 
a very mollifying letter to John, and enciofed four 
gold rings Set with precious ftones,' tile value of 
which he endeavoured tp. enhance, by explaining 
the many myfteries they implied. He defiled him 
to obierve, with the mod: furious attention, tile 
form, matter, and colour of the' ring’s. “ The 
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“ form, faid he, is round, reprelenting eternity, 
“ which has neithef. beginning nor end; and 
“ hence you ought to learn your duty of afpiring 
“ from earthly to heavenly objefb, from things 
“ temporal to things eternal. The number Four 
“ being a lquare, 'denotes fteadinels of mind, which 
“.neither prolperity nor adverfity can fubvert, 
“ fixed forever on the folid balls of the four car- 

• - , • A , ‘ 1 • r* 

“ dinal virtues. The matter, which is gold, the 
“ molt precious of metals, lhadows out wifdoin, 
“ the moft precious of- all accomplishments, hnd 
“ juftly preferred by Solomon to riches, power, 



“ and all exterior 

Cc 
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attainments.. The blue colour 
of the emerald reprefents Faith the verdure of 
the lupphirc* Hope 5 the rednefs of the ruby, 
Charity j and the lplendor of the topaz, Good 

cc Works.” 

41 * 

This curious .explanation, however, was far from 

producing the effect expelled by the pontiff. 
John was enflamed with the utmoft rage, and 
threatened the moft exemplary vengeance againft 
all who had been concerned in the late collufive 
r.ot VaLid, iunlefs the pope’s confent could be ob- jj election. But when he heard that the monks of 

Canterbury, dreading the vengeance of the court 
of Rome, were inclined to luppbrt the choice, his 
puffion knew no bounds. -He immediately dif- 
patched two refolute knights, whofe violent tem- 



On thq death of Hubert, archbilhop of. Canter- 
bury', (who -paid the debt of nature about the dole 
of the preceding. year) the junior monks met cian- 
deftinely .in the night, eledted Reginald, their fub- 
prior,..tQ the vacant dignity, and placed him on the 
archiepifcopal throne. Knowing this eledlion was 



tai'n'ed', .they enjoined him fecrecyyand fent him im- 
mediately to Rome, - to be confirmed by Innocent 
III. the then pontiff., - Elated with his elevation, 
Reginald fuffered his vanity to get the better of his 
prudence, and' endeavoured not to conceal the in- 
tention- of his journey.; fo that. the fecret was known 
iffEngland long before he. crofted theAlps. Jo, hn 
was highly exafperated ; the fenior monks protefted 
againft the eledlion ; and the fuffragan billiops ai- 
ferted their privilege. The juniors themfdves, 
alhamed.of their condudt, and difgulled at the 
levity, of Reginald, were very defrrotis of annul- 
ling the elediop.; ; The .chapter was accordingly 
allembled, and John.de’ Gray, bifhop of Norwich, 
cho fen primate,- without one diffenting voice. 
Twelve monks, were immediately difpatcJied to 
Rome, to follicit his confirmation, where they 
found Reginald, whom the pope had refilled to 

• . * more fatisfadlory intelli- 

gence of the eledlion. 

. The opportunity now offered' which Innocent had 

fo long defired,, -namely, that of extending his au- 
thority over the ecclefiaftical power in England, and 



pers were equal to the ferocity of their manners, to 
expel the monks from their convent. They per- 
formed their orders with the greateft pun'dluahty; 
and the fathers were obliged to feck their fafety in 
a precipitate flight. 

The Roman pontiff received advice of thefe 
violent proceedings with the utmoft latisFacluon, 
being convinced, in his own mind, that mould 
John perlift in his oppolition lie mull infallibly 
fink in the contell, and that his own _ purpoies 
would be moft amply anfwered. But inftead o' 
following the raff 1 example of John, he had r-~- 
courfe to the fofter arts of perfnafion. tie wrote 
a very conciliating letter to the king, bciee clung 
him not to oppofe the determination of _ his Iff 1 1 
tual father, who was continually labouring lor is 
future happinels ; and ddired him to relied 
rioufly on the confequcnces that had attende 
fimilar oppolition in his father Henr y. 



But 
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Eat John, inftead of" paying any regard to this 
letter, remained firm to his purpofe, and deter- 
mined, if pofilble, to attain his ends, though at 
the expence of his life and kingdom. This being 
made known to the pope, he commanded the 
biihops of London, Ely and Worcefter, to expof- 
tulate with him, and, if he continued to perie- 
vere in his difobedience, to threaten the kingdom 
with an interdift. 

Thele threats, in head of having any cfFedb on 
John, only exafperated him the more ; and he fwore, 
that if the pope prefumed to pronounce the fen r 
tence, he would put out the eyes, and cut off the 
nofes, of all the Roman clergy in his dominions. 
In vain were all the perfuafions of the bilhops to 
mitigate his fury. He wrote a letter to the pope, 
telling him, that he looked upon his proceedings 
as an infult upon royalty : that his own kingdom 
furnilhed a fufficient number of clergymen,, emi- 
nent at once for their learning and piety, without 
fuffering thole of a foreign ieminary to be in- 
truded upon him : that he was determined to 
maintain the eleffion of the bifhop of Norwich 
to the utmoft extremity : and that if he refufed 
to do him juftice in this particular, he would pro- 
hibit all commerce between his fubjecls, and thofe 
belonging to the fee of Rome.. 

The pontiff paid not the ieaft regard to thefe 
threats From the Englifh monarch. He knew the 
animofity that fubfifted between the king and his 
people, and therefore, without any helitation, 
iffued out the dreadful fentence ' of interdiction 
againft the kingdom.. 

This was tire molt fatal ftroke that could happen 
to England. The ruin of the people was involved 
in the punifhment of the king. The exterior parts 
of religion immediately ccafed : the altars were 
ftripped of their ornaments ; the images, the 
croffes, the ftatues of faints, and all the holy re- 
licks were laid upon the ground. The churches 
were Ihut againft the laity, and divine fervice was 
fuppreffed. Even facraments were no longer ad- 
miniftered but to dying perfons ; nor were the dead 
fuffered to be buried in confecrated ground. The 
fevereft penances were, commanded, and every kind 
of entertainment "ftridbly prohibited. 

But notwidiftanding thefe dreadful calamities, 
the obftinate John (though folicited by his peo- 
ple with tears and lupplications) remained inflex- 
ible. Ele oppofed, with the moft obftinate refo- 
lution, every attempt to remove the fcourge, and 
reftore tranquillity to his dominions. He punilhed, 
with the utmoft rigour, all who fubmitted to the 
orders of the pope, whether bifliops, monks, or 
fecular clergy. Some of the ecclefiaftics, indeed, 
difregarded the cenfure of the Roman pontiff. 
The Ciftercian order continued to perform divine 
.fervice publicly; the bifliops of Winchefter and 
Norwich followed their examples, and feveral of 
the moft eminent divines openly preached againft 
thofe proceedings, which they called unjuft and 
unwarrantable. An exertion of prudent vigor 
therefore might have diffipated the tempeft : but 
John liftened not to the voice of reafon ; he fol- 
lowed the dictates of his headftrong pafllons, which 
led him to the brink of a precipice that at once 
threatened the deitruttion both of him and his 
kingdom. 

; A. D. 1210. As John could not wreak his 
vengeance on the pope, he determined on haying 
■ the horrid facisfaftion of adding to the calamities 
of his fubjedts, by perfecuting them in a manner 
that would have difgraced the moft ferocious ty- 
• ■ No. 14. 
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rant. The clergy were the particular objects of 
his fury. He leized upon their temporalities, 
drove them from their monafteries, and inflicted 
on them every kind of indignity. But his de- 
fpotifm was not confined to the clergy, the laiety 
alio felt the weight of his oppreflion, He not only 
enforced the foreft laws, which had always excited 
troubles and diftrefs, but likewife ordered all the 
mounds of his foreft to be levelled, that his deer 
might range at large, to the inexprefilble diftrels 
of the hulbandmen. Infliort, fo inconfiftent were 
the meafures of this infatuated prince, that even 
while the crown tottered on his head, he had re- 
courfe to the moft extraordinary ftretch of power 
to enforce the obedience of his barons. He com- 
pelled them to give him hoftages for their good be- 
haviour and fidelity. The greater number com- 
plied with his demand ;• but when the king's mef- 
fengers came to the caftle of William de Baroule, 
a nobleman of great power in the Marches of 
Wales, his lady replied, ct That Are would ne- 
ver trull her fon to the care of a prince who had 
embrued his hands in the blood of his own ne- 
phew.” Baroufe, who knew the cruel temper of 
John, and that the larcafm of his wife wouldnever 
be pardoned, fled, with his family, into Ireland. 
But the place of their retreat was loon known, 
and John gave a loofe to his cruelty. He Ihut up 
the lady and her fon in prifon, where, by his orders, 
they were ftarved to death ; but Baroufe luckily 
made his efcape, and fled to the continent. 

A. D, 1211. From thefe violent and tyranni- 
cal proceedings John, had been fome time in ex- 
pectation of receiving the dreadful fentence of ex- 
communication from the pontiff; and was there- 
fore deflrous of averting fo tremendous an edift. 
He therefore difpatched the abbot of Beaulieu on 
an ernbaffy to Rome, to efteft, if poflible, a re- 
conciliation with the pontiff. Cardinal Langton 
was immediately ordered to repair to England; but 
John’s propofals not being equal to what the pope 
demanded, he broke off the conference abruptly, 
and returned to the continent. 

The pope, irritated at the ill fuccefs of his le- 
gate, 'immeidately denounced the dreadful fentence 
of excommunication againft John, and abfolved 
all his fubjefts from their oaths of allegiance. He 
gave the kingdom of England to Philip of France, 
a prince who wanted neither power nor inclination 
to affert his claim. Nay, he even promifed, him 
the remiffion of all his fins, if he fucceeded in the 
red li A ion of England ; and granted the fame in- 
dulgences on account of this expedition, as had i 
been given to thofe who wentrinto Afta to recover - 
the Holy Land from the Infidels. The facinating 1 
luftre of the Englifh diadem flione bright in the . 
eyes of Philip, who employed his whole time 
in fitting out a numerous fleet, and in railing ; 
and difeiplining the lined army ever feen in J 
France. : 

Though John’s fubjefls had reafon to look on ; 
him with deteftation, yet from the natural enmity ; 
they bore the French* and the hatred they had 
conceived againft the pope for his arbitrary pro- ! 
ceedings* John was enabled to raife, and keep; 
together, an army of lixty thoufand men, at the j 
head of whom he marched towards Dover, to meet j 
the prince, who had tried and condemned him in : 

France, and was then coming to dethrone him 1 
in England. ^ j 

In the mean time the pope was determined once ; 
more to try lenitives with John, and accordingly! 
lent over Pandolf, his legate, to whom lie gave 
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private inflruCtions how to behave,- in cafe John 
fhould repent, and defire to make ample fatisfac- 
tion. The legate, having procured an interview 
with the king at Dover, reprefented to him all the 
dangers of his fituation. c< The French fleet, 
« faid he, is- ready to fail ; and your troops will 
« certainly defert you in the dayof battle. The 
« only refource, therefore, left is, that of fub- 



declaration, treated the legate as an impo{t or 
He told him, that he had made thefe preparations 
at an immenfe expence, at the preffing in (lances of 
the pope ; and therefore, that no contrary orders 
nor even the threats of the Vatican, fhould now 
deter him from profecuting his defign. He i m . 
mediately fummoned a general council, wherein 
he painted the pope’s, infidtious proceedings j n 



“ mitting yourfelf abfolutely to the protection of the mod; glaring colours, and defired their advice 
cc the Holy See.” with regard to profecuting the defign againft En- 

Thefe remonftirances had the defired effeCt. The f gland. They all exprefled their abhorrence of the 

pnfillanimous John, fearful of the power of Phi- 
lip, and dreading the defertion of the barons, rea- 
dily fubmitted, and fubfcribed to all the conditions 
ftipulated by Pandolf. Among other articles he 
promifecl that he would fobmit himfelf entirely to 
the will of the pope: that he would acknowledge 
Langton for primate, and reftore all the exiled \ 
clergy and laity, who had been banillied on ac- 
count of the conteft; that he would make them 
full reftitution for all damages they had received. 






and immediately confign eight thoufand pounds in 
part for that purpofe ; and that every one irnpri- 
foned, on account of their adherence to the pope, 
fhould be releafed, and received into grace and fa- 
vour'. , 

Pandolf, having procured this humiliating treaty 
from John with fo much eafe, thought he might 
venture to go one hep farther; and accordingly 
propofed, that he fhould refign his kingdom to the 
pontiff. He perfuaded the king, that there was 
no other way by which he could fo effectually dif- 
appoint the French invafion, as by putting him- 
felf under the immediate protection of the holy 
fee. The wretched and now truly abj eft John 
made no fcruple to- comply with every propofition 
made by the artful legate. Fie accordingly (on 
the 15th of May, A. D. 1213} repaired to the 
houfe of the Knights Templars at Dover, where 
he formally reflgned the two kingdoms of England 
and Ireland to the holy fee, acknowledged himfelf 
the vafliil of the pope, ancl engaged to pay him 
an annual tribute of a thoufand marks. It was 
alfo ftipulated, that if either he, or any of hisfuc- 
ceffors, fliould ever violate thefe engagements, he 
or they fliould forfeit all right to the two crowns. 

This difgraceful treaty was followed by the 
truly humiliating ceremony of homage. The king, 
unarmed, and on his knees, appeared before Pan- 
dolf, feated on a throne, and in that degrading 
pofture fwore fealty to the pope. A fum of money 
was then put into the legate’s hands, as the firff 
payment of this tribute ; and John himfelf pre- 
fented him- with the crown and feeptre. The im- 
perious prieft, to fliew his triumph over the fallen 
monarch, had the infolence to trample the money ji 
under his foot. He, Indeed, returned the regalia 
to the king, but- not without declaring, in an audi- 
ble voice, that he mult confider it as a particular 
favour of the Roman fee. Nor would he take 
off the interdict and excommunication, till the 
exiled clergy had received full fatisfaCtion for 
their Ioffes. 

4 

The haughty legate having thus amply exgcu- 
ted'his commiffion in England, paffed over to the 
continent, where he found the powerful armament 
prepared by Philp ready to put to fea. He imme- 
diately repaired to the king, and' informed him, 
that he was no longer permitted to make a defeent 
upon England, now become a fief of the Roman 
chu ren 



of the holy fee 



John 



Philip, at once furprifed and incenfed at this 



j 



pope’s duplicity, and the greater part declared for 
making the Intended defeent. The earl of Flan- 
ders not only diffented from the. general opinion 

but declared ftrongly againft it. He boldly told 
Philip, that his expedition againft England was 
inconfiftent with juftice, and the law of nations, 
as none of his anceftors ever pretended any claim 
to that kingdom. Exafperated at this remonftrance 
Philip ordered the earl to quit his dominions, and 
immediately turned the armament he had raffed for 
an expedition into England, againft Flanders. But 
William earl of Salffbury, at the head of an En- 
glifh: fleet fitted out to guard the channel, fell with 
fuch fury on the French tranfports, that one hun- 
dred of them were funk, and three hundred taken. 
Philip perceiving that the total deftruClion of his. 
fhips was inevitable, fet fire to the reft, as the only 
method to prevent their falling into the hands of 
the Englifh. 

This fatal overthrow blafted all the ambitious 
projects of Philip, and at the fame time greatly 
exhilirated the fpirits of the Englifh monarch. 
Being affurecl of the pope’s affiftance, John, re- 
folved to pnrfue the advantage he had obtained 
over Philip, and endeavour to recover his loft do- 
minions, Fie accordingly fummoned all his ba- 
rons, knights and vaffals, to attend him at Portf- 
mouth : but the barons fent him word they could 
not comply with his fummons fo long as he con- 
tinued under a ftate of excommunication. To 
remove this obftacle, John wrote a very preffing. 
letter to Langton, befeeching him to come, with 
all expedition, and give him abfolution; afliiring 
him that he would, to the utmoft of his power, 
defend and maintain the church and clergy againft 
all their adverfaries : that he would re-eftablifh the 
wholefome laws of his predeceffors, particularly 
thole of king Edward ; and that he would annul 
all oppreflive ediCts, and judge every man accord- 
ing to. j uftice and equ ity . T he prelate likened , to 
John’s requeft, and on the above conditions, gave 
him. abfolution before the principal nobility and 
clergy, in the cathedral church of Winchefter, 

| ioon after which a bull arrived from the pope, em- 
powering Langton to take off the interdict which, 
had fo long been laid on the kingdom., 

A, D. 12.14. Flawing thus removed all obfta- 
cles. that impeded the execution of his deligffi 
John now determined to carry on the war againft 
Philip with the utmoft vigor; but when, hq 
came to. the tell, it was evident he wanted both 
courage and prudence to lead an army againft fo 
powerful an enemy. He, however, went over to 
the continent at the head of his army, and befieged 
j. a caftle near Angiers ; but the approach of a largo 
body of forces, .under the command of prince 
Lewis, excited all his natural timidity. Fie raffed 

the liege with the utmoft precipitation, leayfog 
behind him all his tents, machines, and baggage. 

f A few days after, advice arrived, that Philip haft 

i, defeated, at Bovines, the emperor Otho, who 

had entered. Fiance at the head of one hundred 

and 
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and. fifty thoufand Germans. This vidtory eftab- 
lifhed the reputation of Philip, and put a final 
period to all John’s hopes of a conqueft : he there- 
fore relinquifhed every farther attempt, and re- 
turned home with dilgrace. 

The Englifh nobility now looked upon their 
king with the moft diftinguifhed • contempt, and 
renewed their defigns of curtailing the exorbitant 
prerogatives of the crown, from which they had been 
prevented -by the great difturbances that had taken 
place on account of the difpute between John and 
the Roman pontiff. 

' The charter pafled by Henry I. renewed by 
Stephen, and confirmed by Henry II. had flattered 
the people with liberty, without communicating to 
them any real advantages. The articles had never 
been executed on the part of the crown, and the' 
whole was now nearly forgotten. The barons 
were roufed from the couch of ' indolence by the 
meannefs, violence, and tyranny of John. Both 
clergy and laity joined in oppofing the tyrant of 
their country ; and archbifhop Langton became 
the head of a faction. The promife the king 
had made at the time he received abfolution 
furnifhed the primate with pretences for a revolt. 

He affembled the barons ; produced a charter' of 
Henry I. which he bad fortunately found in the 
library of a monaftery, • and exhorted them to join ference, where, after a debate which lafted a few 

firmly in infilling on a renewal and folemn confir- days, the king figned; on the 19th of June, the 



court, and communicated the king’s anfwer to the 
barons, who immediately elefted Robert Fitz- 
W alter their general, under the title of u The 
Marefchal of the army of God, and of the Holy 
Church.” Having done this, they began their pro- 
ceedings bypubliftiing a proclamation, inviting the 
reft of thfc nobility to join them in this national 
caufe ; after which they advanced towards Lon- 
don, and entered the capital without the leaft op- 
pofition. * 

Almoft all the nobility now joined the ftandard 
of the barons, and the pufillanimous king retired 
to Odiham in Surry, with the poor retinue of only 
feven knights. He made feveral attempts to elude 
the efforts of the barons. He offered to refer the 
difpute to the pope, and fign any charter that 
fhould be approved by his holinefs : but this - was 
peremptorily refufed. He then propofed to em- 
power eight barons to fettle the conteft, fotlr to be 
chofen by himfelf, and four by the barons. But 
this offer was rejected in an equal peremptory 
manner with the former. 

Finding all oppofition would be irl vaitt, and 
that he was abandoned by his fubje&s, John was 
obliged to confent to the demands of his barons. 

Wind- 

for and Staines) was appointed for holding a con- 



mation of that contract of privileges. 

The barons (pleafed with the opportunity of fetting 
bounds to the royal authority, and of procuring a 
pofitive declaration of the rights of Englilhmen) 
took an oath to adhere firmly to each other ; 
■planned meafures for forcing the king to grant 
their requeft, fhould he be difpofed to refufeit; and 
agreed to meet at London loon after Chriftmas, 
-to put their defigns into execution. 

A. D. 1 21 5. At the time appointed the barons, 



celebrated charter known 1 by the name of Magna 
Chart a, and, to this day, juftly confidered as the 
great bulwark of Englifh liberty. At the fame 
time the king figned another charter called Chartd 
de Forefta or Charter of Forefts ; the fubftance of 
both of which is as follows; 

• I 

ce Magna Charta, or the great charter, confirm- 
cc ed what was lately granted to the clergy, re- 
“ lative to the freedom of elections ; allowed 



headed by -archbifhop Langton, repaired to Lon- “ perfons to leave the kingdom without fpecial 



don, and peremptorily demanded of John a re- 
newal of Henry’s charter, and a confirmation of 
the law's of Edward the Confeffor 5 upon which 
the king, alarmed at their number, zeal, and ap- 
parent unanimity, promiled to give them a pofitive 
dnfwer at Eafter. e •• '• 

.‘■■‘In the mean time John laboured with the utmoft . 
affiduity, to gain the clergy over to his intereft, . 
by making them the moft lavifh conceffions. But > 
this did -not anfwer his purpofe. They were weary 
with the defpotifm of the Roman court,, and, re- 
gretting the lofs of thofe privileges which had 
been taken from them by the power of the pontiff. 
Openly profeffed their zeal for the liberty of the 
people. This encouraged the barons to proceed 
with alacrity, and they determined either to pro- 
cure a charter of liberties, or peri fir ■ in the glo- 
rious attempt. 

The time being now near at hand when John 
was to give a pofitive anfwer to the demands of 
the barons, he fent a melfenger, defiring to have 
a fchedule of the different articles of their pre- 
tenfions. The barons (having prepared the arti- 
cles requefted) 'advanced in a body to Brackley, 
within fifteen miles of Oxford (where the court 
then refided) and fent the fchedule by the arch- 
biftiop of Canterbury, and the earl of Pembroke. 
The king, after reading the articles, flew into the 
rnoft furious paffion, andfwore that he would never 
grant them liberties which muft reduce a monarch 
to the character of a (lave, “Why, laid he, did 
they not alfo demand my crown ?” 

The primate and carl immediately left the 



“ licence, except in time of war ; ordained that 
“ no clergyman fhould be amerced in proportion 
“ to his benefice, but according to his lay tene- 
tc mentj fecured to the lay nobility the cuftody 
f£ . of vacant abbies and convents, which were 
“ under their patronage ; afeertained the reliefs 
“ for earldoms, baronies, and knights’s fees, which" 
[j “ before were arbitrary ; decreed that barons 
“ fhould recover the lands of their vaffals, for- 
“ feited for felony,, after they fhould have been 
f£ a year and a day in the? pofTeffion of the crown ; 
c£ that they fhould enjoy the- wardfliips of their 
| “ military tenants, who held no other' lands of 
the crown by a different tenure ; that a perfon 
.{ fC knighted by the king, though a minor, fhould 
££ enjoy 'the- privileges of - an adult at law, pro- 
££ vided he was a ward' of -the crown ; but fuch 
“ knighthood conferred on a- ward of a baron, 
fC fliould not deprive that- baron of his ward- 
“ fliip ; that widows- fhould not be forced to mam 
“ ry againft their inclination, or to pay any fine 
tc for their dower; that - the ■ wardfhips of mi- 
“ nors fhould not be fold ; that guardians fhould 
£t not take unreafonable profits from the lands of 
. cc their wards., or commit wafte, but keep the 
cc houfes in good repair, leave the farms well 
£C flocked, and difpofe of their wards in mar* 
fc riage, without disparagement; that- no feut- 
C£ tage fhould be levied in the k-ingdonv without 
“ the confent of the common-council of the 
“ realm, except in the cafes- of ranfoming the 
£ ‘ kings-, perfon, knighting his eldeft foil, or 



“ marrying his eldeft daughter ; that no freeman 

e< fhould 
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* f fhouid be taken, imprifoned, or diffeized of 
« his freehold, liberties, or free cuftoms, but by 
« the lawful judgment of his peers, or by legal 
procefs i that fieri ffs fhouid not hol'd county 
<c courts above once a month ; that they, as well 
tc as eaftellans, coroners,, and kings bailiffs* 
fhouid be reftrained from holding pleas of the 
“ crown ; that Iheriffs who had the management 
<c of the crown revenues, within their feveral 
“ diftrifts, fhouid not raife the farms of counties, 
H hundreds, and tythes according to their plea- 
fure, except in the king’s demefne manors ; 
that the people fliould not be unjuftly profe- 
cuted, and put to canonical purgation, with- 
out legal proof, in regard to carriages, pur- 
veyance of victuals and other fervices ; that 
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blew around him ; but he determined as foon as. 
the threatning blaft was over,, to refume the power; 
he had loft. ■ 

John, was principally' encouraged in this defign 
by the foreign mercenaries he kept about his per- 
fen; They infinuated* that it was ftiameful for 
a king to make any eonceflions to his fubjefts, and 
that no csmpaftj; extorted by the force of rebel- 
lion;,. could be binding. Thefe infmuations co- 
incided exactly with, the king's opinion,, and de- 
termined him to make one attempt to- ihake off 
the yoke of compulfion, fo galling to his mind. 
He became fullen and melancholy, feparated him- 
felf from the company of his courtiers* and at laft 
retired privately by night, attended only by feven 
of his friends, into the ifle of Wights where he 
meditated fevere vengeance againft his enemies 



amerciaments fhouid be proportioned to the _ _ _ 

<c offence, and, circumstances of the- offenders, i| He foliated the pope to abfolve him from all the- 

T ^ f 1 • 1 n engagements he had entered into with his barons & 



fo as not to affedt his- landed eftate,.. or difable 
“ him from, following his vocation*, but be rated 
u by the. veididl of twelve creditable men in the 
C( neighbourhood*” 

i 9 

** The Charta.de Forefta was intended* to: pre- 
fC vent the extortion of forefters to allow free- 
holders to improve their lands and woods within 
(t the limits of the forefts *. to disforeft all lands 
u taken in fince the coronation of Henry L ex- 
cept the crown demefnes : to exempt thofe who 
u lived without the forefts, from the trouble of 
attending thefe courts* except when fummoned 
ie for fome tranfgreffion : to annul all outlawries 
“ for fuch tranfgreffions-; and to convert the pe~ 
tc ‘ nalty for killing venifon, from a capital punifh- 
Cf menttoa fine, or y iin cafe of iafolvency, to a 
year’s imprifonment*” 



tc 



tc 



• Such is the fubftance of the two famous charters 
fig-ned by king John ar Runnemede. But the ba- 
rons were fenfible the merely procuring- thefe char- 
ters was not fufficient fully to anfwer their ends. 
They were too well acquainted with the fangmn ary 
difpofiuon of John,, and knew that every precau- 
tion in their power would be neceffary for their 
fupport againft his anger, and to oblige him to 
obferve the articles of the two inftruments of li- 
berty. They therefore infifted on his contenting 
that 'twenty- five of their own number fhouid be 
‘chofen to fee the charters duly obferved. Thefe 
were to be diftinguilhed by the appellation of Con- 
fervators of the Liberties, of the people ; and four 
‘of. them were empowered to demand reparation, 
within forty days, from him or his judiciary* in cafe 
ef an infringement on any article in either char- 
ter; and if Inch reparation fliould be negledled, 
then the committee of four were to give notice of 
the fame to the reft, who, with the council of the 
nation, were empowered to take up arms, and 
feize his cattles, lands and poffeffions, until fatis- 
faftion fliould be obtained. 

1 -The pufillanimous king made not the le aft op-^ 
pofition to thele terms; but fubmitted with great" 
apparent tranquillity, to every thing propofed by 
the barons. He even feat writs to his flier i ffs, or- 
tiering them to oblige every perfon to fwear obedi- 
ence to the. conservators, on pain of having all 
■their eftates. feizecl, and their chattels fold within 
•a fortnight after refufal. 

But notwithftanding this feeming delire of a&- 
dng in conformity to the articles of the great char- 
ter, John never Intended to obferve that treaty 
any longer than the neceffity of the times obliged 
•him; l ie only bowed beneath the ftorm that then 









and fen tfeveral, emiflaries into France, Germany* 
and Flanders, to engage a number of Brabandera 
in his ferv.ice. 

The pope, confidering himfelf as. feudal lord of 
the kingdom, was highly iacenfed at the behaviour 
of the barons ; and therefore iffued a bull, by 
which, the great charter was condemned ancl an 
nulled, as derogatory to the holy fee. Both die- 
ting and barons were prohibited from paying any 
regard- to. the articles contained in it : the oaths, 
which had been adminiftered were annulled, and 
die fentenee of excommunication denounced a- 
gain ft every one who perfevered in maintaining the 
authority of the charter of liberties. 

But the power of the pope, in temporal affairs* 
had now loft great .part of irs force ;. and Innocent 
III. had the mortification to find even Langton,, 
whom himlelf had placed on the archiepifcopai 
throne of Canterbury, refute to promulgate, his; 
cenfures. Exafperated to the higheft degree at this 
oppofidon in a prelate he exp e died would have ex- 
erted Ids utraaft power to promote the inteieft of 
the holy fee,, the pope fufpended Langton from 
the exercife of his- functions.. But thus did not 
produce the defired effedl the clergy, with: the 

primate at their head, as well as the nubility . and 
people, difeovered a noble ardour for preferring 
that, liberty and independence, they had with fo 
; much difficulty obtained. 

In the mean time John’s emiffarics on the con- 
tinent engaged a powerful army in the fervice of 
their matter. They were all veteran, troops, .and 
ready to venture their lives in- any eaufe to gain 
independent fortunes belides which they were 
farther encouraged by the promifes of John, who 
had engaged to give them all the eftates of his 
turbulent barons. ' ■ 

V 

Nofooner was the king afiured that his foreign 

troops were embarked, chan he immediately threw 
oft" the malk, by recalling all the liberties he had 
granted to his fubjedbs, y declaring the great char- 
ter null and void, and the barons who had extort- 
ed that inft rumen t from him, rebels and traitors. 

The foreign forces landed at Dover, immediate- 
ly on which, John, putting, himfelf at their head,, 
marched to Northampton, reducing the whoft 
country through which he patted to a fmaakmg 
delart.. The .ravenous and barbarous mercenaries^ 

urged on by a cruel and enraged prince, were, let 
loofe againft the eftates and tenants of the barons^ 
Every thing was levelled with the ground ; anq 
cruelties, fuch as would Ihock even ft vages therp- 
lelves, were pra&ifed on the -innocent inhabitant^ 

The greater part of the northern barons, Diiaoft 
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to refift the fence of the mercenaries, and having lit- 
tle reafon to exped mercy fhould they fall into the 
hands of the king, fled with their wives and fa- 
milies and folicited the protection of Alexander 
king of Scotland. John followed them into that 
kingdom, and in his way burnt feveral towns, 
particularly Haddington and Dunbar : but receiv- 
ing advice that Alexander had raifed a numerous 
army, and was advancing to give him battle, he 
thought proper to retreat, well knowing that fhould 
he be defeated, it would be attended with the molt 
fatal confequences. 

A. D. 1216. John had made himfelf matter 
of the principal cattles in England, and he now 
determined to lay fiege to London, the only place 
of conlequence that held out in fupport of inde- 
pendence. The barons were alarmed at the king's 
declaration, and, driven to defpair, had recourfe to 
moft defperate expedient for their fafety. They 
applied to the court of France for protection, and 
offered to acknowledge Lewis, eldeft fon to Phi- 
lip, as their fovereign, if he would affift him with 
a body of forces againft their enraged monarch. 

The ambitious Philip could not refift fo advan- 
tageous an offer, but he determined to ' act with 
caution. He had his fcruples with relpeft to the 
fidelity of the Englifh barons, and the danger of 
trufting his fon and heir in the hands of perfons, 
who might, either from caprice, or neceffity, make 
peace with their native fovereign. He therefore 
exacted twenty-five hoftages from the barons as a 
fecurity for his fon’s fafety ; and, on their being de- ! 
livered, fent over his fon at the head of a formi- 
dable army. 

The arrival of Lewis produced very difagrecable 
confequences to the Englifh monarch. The greater 
part of his foreign troops (who were chiefly na- 
tives of France) immediately deferred him, de- 
claring they would not fight againft the heir of 
their lawful fovereign John was encamped near 
Dover when Lewis landed in the Ifle of Thanet j 
but inftead of endeavouring to attack the enemy 
before the French forces could be joined by the 
barons, he retreated to Winchefter. • 

In confequence of this pufillanimous conduft, 
Lewis marched to London without meeting with 
the lead oppofition. He entered the city amidft 
the univerfal acclamations of the people, and the 
barons and citizens immediately fwore fealty to 
him; while the prince,- in return, folemniy pro- 
mifeefto reftore all their eftates, and confirm the 
antieht privileges of the kingdom. 

But though Lewis was mailer of the capital, and 
at the head of a numerous army, yet he had many 
, difficulties to furmount before he could make him- 
felf matter of England. Moft of the maritime 
places were in the intereft of John, who had fa- 
voured the lea-ports with many valuable privi- 
leges, and made many excellent regulations with 
regard to the marine. 
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retiring into the wilds and faftneffes df that coun- 
try* fnpported himlelf againft all the power of the 

French army. 

During thefe tranfadtions John was far from be- 
ing idle. He fortified and furnifhed with pro- 
vifions feveral fea-port towns ; and flattered him- 
felf, thatj from the interference df the pope (whom 
he had acquainted with Philip's proceedings) all 
the fc hemes of that monarch stnd His fon would 
be defeated, and that he fhould be reftored to the 
quiet polFeffion of the Engiilh thfone: 

But in this John was miftaken. The pope^ in- 
deed, fulminated the fentence of excommunication 
againft both Philip and Lewis, but the effedt fell 
fhort of John’s expectations. The French bifliops 
declared the excommunication of Philip void, and 
Lewis paid little regard to the papal cenfure. He 
was more defirousof procuring a proper fea-port, 
than of guarding againft the effedts of the pope's 
fentence. He therefore once more led his army 
to Dover, and inverted that important fortrefs ; 
but Hubert de Burgh, the governor, at the head 
of his brave forces, made fuch furious fallies upon 
the French army, that Lewis was obliged to re- 
move his camp to a confiderable diftance, and turn 
the liege into a blockade. 

Lewis was greatly alarmed at this mifearriage* 



This was a dilagreeable cir- 



cumftance to Lewis, who confidered his being 
matter of fome convenient harbour as a matter of 



the laft importance, 
his 



Deftitute of that advantage, 



receiving reinforcements from the continent 
would be rendered very precarious ; nor would 
even his own retreat, in cafe of a reverfe of for r 
tune, be lecure.. He therefore attempted to make 
-himfelf matter of Dover j but his enterprise was 
rendered abortive by the great refolution of the 
garrifon. In confequence of this he carried his 
arms into the inland parts of Kent and Suffex, 
which he reduced with great facility ; but William 
de Coldingham, at the head of a thoufand archers, 
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and his fears were confiderably increafed on finding 
the barons lefs aftive than he expedited* But he Was 
too haughty to conciliate their attentions by a fa- 
miliar deportment, and wanted difeefnment to 
forefee the confequences of his negligence. He 
did not even endeavour to conceal his difguft ; 
but, on the contrary, excluded them from his 
councils and confidence, and, and, ihftead of re- 
ftoring the nobility to their honours and eftates, 
bellowed all his favours on his own countrymen* 
The barons now faw their error in calling upon 
a foreign force for affiftance: the people com-* 
plained of the opprefiions exercifed by their new 
mailers; and every thing wore the appearance of 
more complicated difturbances* At the fame time 
a report prevailed, that vifeount Melun, one of 
Lewis’s courtiers, was taken dnageroufly ill, and, 
finding his end approaching, fent for fome of his 
friends among' the Englifh barons, informing them 
that it was Lewis’s defign to exterminate them and 
their families, and bc-ftow their eftates and titles on 
his foreign favourites. This report, whether true 
or falle, ailed powerfully on many of the Englifh 
barons, and was of infinite prejudice to Lewis. 
The earl of Salifbury, and feveral others of t;he 
principal nobility, * determined, if poflible, to 
elude the force of the ftorm which threatened tlieir 
deflruftion. They accordingly, fent private infor- 
mation to John of their defigns of joining his ar- 
my, and ufmg tlieir utmoft efforts to affift him in 
oppofmg the invader of their country. 

This information greatly enlivened .the fpirits of 
John, who immediately exerted himfelf in collect- 
ing a powerful army, in order to bring, on a de- 

cifive battle with Lewis, He marched at the head 

/ 

of thefe to Lyon in Norfolk, and from thence into 
Lincoln [hi re, in order to join thofe barons who had 
declared in his favour ; but in marching over the 
waffles of the latter county at an improper time 
of the tide, the fea rufbed in upon him with fuch 
violence and rapidity, that he loft tire greater part 
of his forces, together with all his trealure, bag- 
gage, and regalia. With fome difficulty he reach- 
ed^Swinelhead-atibey ; but the great fatigues he 
had undergone, and the conftant hurry and per- 
turbation of his fpirits, added to the affliction he 
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felt at his late irreparable misfortune^ threw'him 
into a violent fever. The next day, being unable 
to ride, he was carried in a litter to the caftle of 
Sleaford, and from thence to Newark, where, 
finding his end approaching, he ordered his will 
to be drawn up, by which he appointed his fon 
Henry, then a child, to fucceed him on the throne. 
The fame night (the 18th ofOftober, A. D. 1216) 
he paid the debt of nature, in the 50th year of his 
age and 18th of his reign. His remains were car- 
ried to Worcefter according to his own order, and 
interred, with little funeral pomp, in the cathe- 
dral of that city. 

The character of this prince, when painted with 
the pencil of truth, will, perhaps, appear more 
odious than when drawn even by the pen of envy. 
He was deeply pra.6tifed in alrnoft every vice, and 
aftranger to almofi: every virtue. The murder of 
his nephew, the infringement of public property, 
and the violation of private honour and domeftic 
peace, -have configned his memory to perpetual 
lgnomy. Infolent in profperity, and rafh in ad- 

; plifillanimous in war, and tyrannical in 
peace, this prince was never beloved by his peo- 
ple j nor could, he boaft of having procured a real 
friend. But his reign, however inglorious, gave 
occafion to thofe excellent charters which form the 
bafis of the' Englilh conftitution. His tyranny 
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firft prompted the barons to afiert, and his floth 
and indolence enabled them to obtain, thofe inefti- 
mable privileges, which are at once the glory and 
fecurity of Englifemen. 

. - * ‘ ‘ r 

* 

Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of king 

John. 

A. IX 

1199 French wine fold in England for 20 j. per tun.; after 
which the people were allowed to fell red wine for 6<4 
per quart, and white for 8^, 

Surnames firft ufed in England. 

1202 Afiize of Bread firft appointed in London, 

1204 The Inquifition. firft eftablifhed. 

1205 This year died Peter of Colechurch, who began toibuild 

London-bridge with ftone, and was buried in the cha- 
pe! under that bridge, 

A filb, refemblihg a man, was taken in Suffolk, and 

■ kept alive fix months, 

1207 The firft annual mayor and common- council of London 

chofen this year. 

1212 On the 10th of July great part of London was burnt: 
the fire began in Southwark, and having confumed the 
church of St. Mary Overy, fpread to the bridge ; and, 
whilft great numbers of people ran, fome to behold, 
others to quench tl. the houfes at the other end 

of the bridge toe?? 5 qiL hi tfiat the multitude being thus 
enclofed, many v. to leap into the Thames, 

whilft others,' crow Uu%’ Vito the boats that came to their 
relief, were’ the caufe of their own deilrutUon, the 
boats and people finking together. Near 3000 perfons 
perilhed by this melancholy accident, fome by water 
and others by fire. 
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From the Acceffion of Henry III. to the Death of Edward II. 
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PI E N R Y III. furnamed of Winchester. 
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Acceffion and coronation of Henry' 'IIL.- 'The earl of Pembroke is conJHtnted regent,. lie warmly oppoffis 

Henry takes upon 

\ ill treats 



■ Lewis the French prince , and at length obliges him to abandon the kingdom . 

. , Umfelf the reins of gov eminent, and Jif avows the charters granted by his predecejfc 
Hubert de Jfurgh, the chief jufti clary. Shews great partiality to foreigners ; but , at the injligation.of 



rchbijhop '.of Canterbury , they .are banifoed 



Marries 




Jach opprejjive 



■°f PTOvmipy : and , commits the . affairs of , government to her uncle the biftoop of Valence , Encourages 
foreigners y . and gains the .ill-will of his Jubjeffis. Coes over to the continent to affitft the count 
de fa, Marche, againffi Lewis king of France ; but is defeated, and returns to England with 
fgra.ee, . The pope’s nuncio, by order of his mafter, exalts money from the clergy, and behaves with 

v nfolence , that he is , compelled to. leave the kingdom . The Engliffi lay their complaints 
before the council of Lyons,, and the pope grants them redrefs but Joon after renews his exallions, 
Henry countenances ^ the pope’s nuncio in.oppreffing his Jubjeffs. Richard, earl of Cornwall, the king's 
brother, made king of the Romans. The parliament oblige Henry to ratify the great charter granted 
. by king ff ohtt , .The. king breaks his engagements \ upon which the. barons form themfelves into an 
affiociation, apd .oblige him to Jign , a fet of articles , called the Statutes, or Provifons of Oxford, 
The barons take the power of government into their own hands . The pope abjolves Henry from, his 
.oath relative to the Oxford Provifons . Wars between the king and barons . The rebellion totally 
quelled, and tranquillity refiored to the kingdom . Prince Edward and his brother Edmund engage in 
the crufades, ayd go over to the Ploly Land , Edward narrowly ejeapes being ajfajfinated* 





A. D. T the time of the late king’s 

1216. /% death, England was involved in 

civil difeord, arid confufion uni- 

... verially prevailed throughout the 

kingdom. Lewis, theFrench. prince, was alrea- 
dy in pofleffion of the metropolis, and fupported 
in his defigns of making himfelf mafter of Eng- 
land by the whole power of France ; while Henry, 
the heir and eldeft fen of John, was young, inex- 

2 



* 

■ 

perienced, incapable of holding the reins of go- 
vernment, or judging which of his fubje&s, was 
beft qualified for that important office. 

In this critical fuuation of affairs, the wife^nd 
gallant earl of Pembroke, then marfhal of , Eng- 
land 3 boldly feized the helm of date, witharefo- 
lution, if poffible, of delivering his country from 
foreign ufurpation. He well knew that the ma- 
jority of the barons were difpofed to i enounce the 
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intereftof Lewis, and that the death of John had 
obviated all pretence for any farther oppofition. 
He therefore fummoned a council of the barons 
at Gloucefter, at which all who adhered to the 
royal family attended. As foon as the. members 
■ were feate'd, the earl entered the affembly leading 
young Henry by the hand, and calling out “ Be- 
hold your king !” This was fucceeded by a fhort 
paufe, after which the earl addreffed the affembly 

in words to this effect : 

“ My dear friends and countrymen-, . 

« Though we expreffed ajuft relentment againft 
the. father of this prince, . becaufe his condudh 
was iniquitous, this little child is free from the 
imputation of his father’s guilt, 
can be infiifted with juftice only on the offender, 
« andreafon tells us, that the fon Ihould not fuf- 
“ fer for the iniquities. of. the- father. We ought, 
14 therefore, to compafiionate the cafe of this in- s 
* 4 fantking, and zealoufly unite in driving Lewis,: 
fon to the king of France, out of our land. 
Thus fhall we revive the anrient glory of our 

and break the reproachful chains of 
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ingon the fiegeof Dover 3 .having made a vow not 
to abandon the undertaking till he became m after 
of the place. But he knew not the abilities- of 
Hubert de Burgh, the governor, who, by his cou- 
rage and fidelity, rendered all the deiigns of Lewis 
abortive. No means had been left untried by that 
prince to corrupt the integrity of the gallant Hu- 
bert. He tempted him with all the honours a fub- 
jeft could wifli to enjoy ; but all his offers were 
rejected with dtfdain, Hubert declaring, he would 
defend the caftle as long as one of the garrifojn 
Was left alive'. Lewis, finding his fidelity incor- 
ruptible, and that he was equally proof again ft his 
threats and promifes, abandoned the enterprize, 
and returned with his army to London. 

i 

A. D. 1217. From the prudent meafures ta- 
ken by the Protestor, Lewis began to find his in- 
tereft daily decline. : Pembroke’s grand aim -was, 
to gain leifnre from the tumults of war, in order to 
give the Englilh time to reflect, He knew they 
were naturally averfe to the French, and that if 
he could inlpire them with a confidence, in the 
government, his matter's authority would foon be 
eftablifhed throughout the kingdom. The pope 
likewife exerted' all his power in favour of the 
young king 5 fo that Lewis found it neceffary to 
pals over to the continent, not only to procure a 
frefli iupply of men and money, but alfo to avert 
the vengeance of the pope, who had propofed to 
excommunicate him in full confiftory. ; 

During the abfence of Lewis, the' Protc&or 
ufed his utmoft efforts to prevail on the barons to 
return to their duty. Nor did he -labour in vain-: 
tuianimoufiy' called out, cc Let young Henry be ||. many of the moft powerful among them joined the 

royal flandard, and their examples were followed 
by fuch numbers, that all the forces Lewis could 
raife in France were not equal to the delertiom 
. from his army in England during his abfence. 

• The cinque ports likewife declared in favour of 
Henry, and fitted - out a fquadron of' ihips, with 
which they attacked Lewis on his return but after 
a fmart engagement he got lafe with the lofs only 
of a few fliips, to Sandwich. He was, however, fo 
highly incenfed at this inftance of difaffebtion, 
that, in revenge, he reduced the town ** of Sand- 
wich to allies ; after which he made another un- 
.fuccefsful- • attack on Dover- Caftle, and then 
marched with his army to London. 

The Proceftor now thought it high time to com* 
mence hoftili ties' againft the invaders of his coun- 

O 

try. He accordingly detached a - body of forces, 
under the command of the earls of .Lincoln and 

0 * 0 
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Albemarle, to inyeft Mount Sorrel in Leicefter- 



country 

■ <c fervile bondage.” 

This fpeech produced the wilhed-for effeft. The 
rearl of . Chefter, indeed, ftated' an obje&ion rela- 
tive XO their having called over Lewis ; but it was 
. foon - over-ruled by recapitulating that prince’s 
.conduft fince his arrival in England ; and it was 
■ generally agreed that' his arbitrary and tyrannical 
behaviour had - diflblved all ties that, might have 
other wile bound thofe who had invited him to 
tlieir •afiiftance. The whole affembly, therefore, 

cc 

“ made king of England.” 

In confcquence of this general approbation of 
• the barons, the young king was crowned on the 
.fc8th of October in the church of St. Peter at 

1 

4 Gloucefter. The ceremony was performed by 
:GuaIo, the pope’s legate, aflifted by the bifhops 
. Of Winchefter, Bath and Worcefter. But before 
/the crown was placed on Elenry’s head, he took 
the accuftomcd oath ; after which it was thought 
neceftary that he Ihould fvvear fealty to the pope, 
•and renew that homage to which his father had 
Jubje&ed the kingdom.-. The prelates, earls, ba- 
vtons, and all who were prefent, next fwore fealty 
, and allegiance to the new king; and the earl of 
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■ Pembroke was conftituted his guardian, and regent' 



• of the kingdom. 



This honourable and important office could not 
have been conferred on a perfon of greater abili- 
ties, or more inviolable honour ; and, perhaps, 
none but himfeif could have healed the wounds 



fh i re, the garrifon having committed the moft .hor- 
rid ravages in the neighbourhood of the cattle. 
Lewis, knowing the importance of that fortrefs, 
ing Henry’s coronation to all the barons and prin-'ll .detached an army of fix hundred knights, and 



of, his then bleeding country. The firft public 
ftep he took was, to fend circular letters, notify- 



the fiege. 
.army 



cipal people of the kingdom, promifing a gene- 
ral amnefty to all who Ihould return to their obe- 
dience, and peaceably acknowledge Henry III. 

• for their lawful fovereign. This prudent mea- 
fure had the defired effedh Many of the barons, 

•who ftill adhered; to Lewis, refledted, that the _ ..... 

;caule, which induced them to take up arms, no j j marched to Lincoln, with a refolution of laying 

iiege to that city. 

As foon as the Protector was informed of the 



twenty thoufand infantry, under the command of 
the count tie la Perche, marftial of France, to raife 

On the approach of this formidable 
the En"li(h who were too weak to venture 

* O ) 

a battle, retired to Nottingham ; and the count, 
confident of fuccefs from fuperiority of numbers, 



longer exifted : that oppofition would be then un- 
- natural rebellion ; and that the only method they 
could purfue with propriety was that of making 
■their peace with their lawful fovereign. The 
pope’s legate greatly aflifted in bringing about this 
defirable effeft, by iffuing out tile ientence of ex- 
communication aganift Lewis and his adhe- 
rents. 

In, the mean time Lewis was employed in carry- 



defigns of the count, he immediately iffued out 
liimmonfes to all the king’s tenants ordering them, 
with, all expedition, to join the royal army at New- 
ark upon Trent. The pope’s legate likewife ex- 
ercifed his authority to fupprefs the defigns of the 
enemy. He not only excommunicated Lewis by , 

name, but alfo declared, that, all who engaged 

thernfelves 
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the 



king, 



themfelves in favbtii of Henry, fhould be entitled 
to the fame privileges as thofe who undercook a 
triifade. He himfelf affumed the crofs, and the 
bilhops and barons drew the temporal fworch 
This diftingiiifhed zeal of the clergy was of the 
utmoft iervice to the royal caufe: the people 
flocked with the utmoft alacrity to the ftahdard of 
the protector, who foon found himfelf at the head 
of a powerful and refolute army,_ inflamed with 
the defire of being led againft the invaders of their 

country. 

As loon as Lewis was informed of the great iri- 
creafe of the Protestor's army, he refolved to make 
a decifive aflatilt upon the caftle of Lincoln,- the 
garrifon of which tvSS, by this time, reduced to 
the utmoft diltrefs ; but he was dilappointed in this 
defign by the unexpected arrival of the Englifh 
forces. One Folk de Briant, a ftrong partizan for 

found means to enter the caftle at the 
head of a chofen body of archers, and made fe- 
veral Tallies to amufe the beftegers; while the royal 
army vigoroufly fell on the main body, whom they 
totally routed, and the count of Perche fell among 
the (lain. 

The news of this defeat greatly alarmed Lewis, 
who immediately • flrut himfelf up in the capital, 
and difpatched a courier to his father for affuiance. 
Philip, being: deftrous of averting the cenfure of 
the pope from his own kingdom, refufed to engage 
openly in defence of his fon ; but permitted 
• Blanche his daughter-in-law, to raife a powerful 
body of troops, and to provide a fleet of fhips for 
tranlporting them to England. They accordingly 
embarked, and fet fail, but being met by the 
Englifh fleet on the coaft of Kent, an engagement 
enfued, when the greater part were taken, and the 
reft funk. ' 

In confequence of this fuccefs the Englifh re- 
paired from all parts to the royal ftandard ; upon 
which Lewis, giving up all hopes of fucceeding in 
his defign, and even thinking his own perfon in 
danger, offered to conclude a peace with the Pro- 
testor, by which he promifed to leave the king, 
dom, on condition of his Englifh adherents be- 
ing reftored to their honours and fortunes. Thefe 
terms were readily accepted by the Pmteiftor, and 
the articles of the treaty being properly ratified on 
both Tides, Lewis embarked his forces, and return- 
ed to the continent. 

Among all the adherents of Lewis, the clergy 

" There was not any 

thing ftipulated for them in the treaty : they were 
left to the mercy of the pope, who feizetl with 
eagernefs this favourable opportunity of wreak- 
ing his vengeance on them for their difobedience. 
Many were depofed, and others fufpended : fome 
were banifhed, and all who efcaped punifhment 
were obliged to purchafe their pardon by payi no- 
large Turns of money to the legate: fo that hit 

mailer became poffeffed of immenfe treaflire. Bur 

the pontiff did not live to enjoy thele riches, being 
fuddenly fnatched off' foon after the departure of 
Lewis from England. 

A. D, iai8. Being now no longer under difa- 
greeable apprehenfions from a foreign enemy, the 
Protestor applied himfelf, with great diligence, to 
fuch rneafures as were moft likely to promote the 
good of his country, and reconcile the minds of 
the people to their legal fovereign. He procured 
a new charter of liberties, which, in fome refpedts, 
.differed From that granted by the late king. The 
lull privilege of elections among the clergy, and 
the liberty of going out of the kingdom without 



were the greateft fufferers. 
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firft obtaining the royal covenant, -were not con* 
firmed in the charter of Henry, becatife the (late 
had already experienced the inconveniencies arifm 
from them. The obligation by Which John had 
-eftrained himlelf from buying aids and feutages, 
without the conlenfc of the great council of the na- 
tion, was alfo omitted in this inftrument. The 
barons perceived that no aids, unlefs they were 
evidently reafonabie, could be levied upon men 
who had arms in their hands, and who were able 
to repd any a£ts of violence. Nor did the Pro- 
tector content himfelf with granting anew the 
privileges that had been enjoyed in the preceding 
reign ; he cauled writs, in the king's name, to be 
iffued to the Iheriffs of the different counties, com- 
manding them to lay open all forefts, agreeable to 
the intention of the charter granted for thatpur- 
pofe by king John ; and, fome time after, lent the 
chief jufliciary of the forefts on a circuit through 
the kingdom, to fee the orders fully executed, 
and the bounds of the forefts diftinftly marked. 
At the fame time, orders were given to demolilh 
all the new caftles that had been erefled fmcethe 
beginning of the difputes between the late king 
and. his barons. 

A. D. 1219. But while the Prote&or was thus 
exerting all his abilities to reftore happinds and 
tranquillity to the kingdom, death put a final pe- 
riod to his labours and his life. The nation fu ft 
fered an irreparable lofs in the death of this great 
and good man, whofe valour, integrity and pru- 
dence had broke the yoke of foreign flavery, and 
reftored the liberties of Englifhmen, He died 
about the middle of March, and his remains 
were interred in the church of the Knights Tem- 
plars (now the Temple church) in London. 

The earl of Pembroke was fucceeded in the 
important office of regent by William de Roches, 
biffiop of Winchefter; and Hubert-'de Burgh, 
the gallant defender of Dover Caftle was made 
chief judiciary of the kingdom. The counfels 
of the latter were conformable to his character, 
namely, that of a great, prudent, and virtuous 
man. They were for fome rime followed j and 

had he poflefTed the authority of Pembroke, the 

nation would not have fo greatly regretted the lofs 
of that eminent patriot. But his power was not 
fufficient to reprefs the liccntioufnefs of the barons, 
who were too ftrong to be reftrained by laws under 
a minority 5 and whofe rapacity induced them to 
ufurp the demelhes of the crown, as well as the 
pofieffions of their weaker neighbours. Hence 
revolts were multiplied $ and the government was, 
for a courfe of time, perpetually employed in re- 
ducing infurreftions in various parts of the king- 
dom. ? • - 

•• A, D. 122/2. In the beginning of this year a 

•great difturbance took place in confequence of a 

wreftling match between the citizens of London, 
and thofe of Weftminfter. The conteft was fliarp 
and obftinate on both Tides, but at length the 
Londoners were victorious. ■ This fo exafpentted 
the fteward of Weftminfter, that he determined 
to obtain revenge, and for that purpofe concerted 
rneafures of the 
He propofed a fecond 



moft unjuft aud illegal nature, 
econd trial, which being readi } 
accepted by the Londoners, they came to the 
field to deride the conteft j but inftead of .a fail 
trial, they were attacked by the fteward and Ins 
followers, armed with clubs and other often 
weapons, and obliged to retreat into, the city* 

Exajperated at this treatment, the Londoners) 

headed by one Conftantine Fitz Arnulph,’ a bold, 

factious 
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citizen, repaired to Wftlminfter; where 
they committed many dreadful outrages, and de- 
molifhed feveral houfes belonging to the abbot and 
lleward. Hubert, in order to put a flop to fuch. 
riotous proceedings, ventured to punifh the lead- 
ers, without bringing them to trial. This llep, 
which was a direft infringement of the great char- 
ter, excited the clamours of the populace, who, 
with juftice, conceived themfelves injured, and 
demanded a new confirmation of the great char- 
ter. In confeqtience of this a general council was 
called, and the demand of the people taken into 
confiderati'on. During the debates, one of the 
council of the regency afierted, that no regard 
ought to be paid to the great charter, becaule it 
was extorted by violence. But Langton, arch- 
bilhop of Canterbury, leverely reprimanded the 
fpeaker for his indifcretion, as his affertion had a 
direft tendency to raile a rebellion in the nation ; 

affirming, at the fame time, that the demand of 
the people was founded on juftice; and that the 
government could not, without the moft palpable 
injuftice, diipenfe with any article in the charter. 

His opinion was adopted; and the parliament 
having granted a fubficly, the king ifTued orders for 
a new charter of confirmation. 

No material circumfbance took place in England 
from this time till the year 1226, when a parlia- 
ment was convened at Weftminfter, in order to de 
liberate on an extraordinaiy demand made by the 
court of Rome. Pope Honorius III. the luc- 
ceffor of Innocent, had fent over a legate, under 
pretence of removing a reproach that had been 
long thrown upon the court of the Vatican. The 
pontiff obfervetl, that the holy fee having been 
accufed of felling her favours for money, it was 
the duty of all good Chriftians to ailift in remov- 
ing the caufe of fuch a fcandalous imputation, as 
what had been collected arofe from the extreme indi- 

r 

gence of the Roman church. He therefore demand- 
ed, that two prebends in every cathedral, and two 
cells in every convent in England fhould be grant- 
ed to the church, of Rome, by an authentic deed, 
confirmed by an aft of the great council of the 
nation. But the Englifli parliament treated this’ 
demand with fuch contempt that no anfwer was 
returned to Rome. The archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, however, who was more immediately inte- 
refled in the affair, wrote a letter to his holinefs. 
the fubftance of which was to this effeft. That 

when the. Roman fee had procured the required II of tranfpom. 



wall, the king’s brother, returning from Trance 
(where he had fome time headed an army in Gui- 
enne) found, one of his manors poffeffed by a Ger- 



man officer, who claimed it as a gift from king 
John.. Richard infilled, that his pretended right 
lliould be determined by his -peers, and immediate- 
ly dilpofleffed the German. But the latter inftead 
of having recourfe to the laws of England, polled to 
court, and complained to the king of the. injuf- 

tice done him by the earl of Cornwall. Henry,- 
without giving hi mi elf any trouble to examine into 
the truth of his allegations, ordered him a writ 
under the royal fign manual, commanding a refli 
tution of the ellate. Exafperated at fuch treat- 
ment, the earl. refufed obedience, and repaired to 
court to defend his property. The king, highly 
offended at Richard’s obllinacy, told him, he 
fhould either reflore the manor in queflion within 
a limited time, or depart the kingdom. This ma- 
nifefl exertion of arbitrary power roufed the paG 
fions of Richard, who boldly told the king he 
would appeal to the laws of his country, and that 
the judgment of his peers only fhould oblige him 
either to part with his property, or quit the king- 
dom. . / 

Henry, well knowing the great power of Ri- 
chard, and that he was uttiverfally beloved by the 
principal people in the kingdom, thought proper 
to drop the difpute, and in order to form a recon- 
ciliation with his brother, offered to fettle upon 
him the dowry of the late queen, and augment his 
polTeffions with the lands of Boulogne. Thefe 
terms were accepted, and both the caufe and of- 
fence buried in oblivion. 

A. D. 1228. This year died Stephen Langton* 
archbifhop of Canterbury, a prelate who may be 
juftly confidered as one of the reftorers of Eng- 
lifh liberty. About the fame time died alfo pope 
Honorius III. who was fucceeded in the ponti- 
ficate by Gregory IX. 

A. D. 1229. In the beginning of this year 
Henry demanded fubffdies from his parliament, in 
order to carry on a war with Lewis, the youngking 
of France, who had made various depredations in 
different parts of the continent. The fubfidies 
were accordingly granted, and a powerful army 
foon raffed; but the expedition was fruftrated by 
the negleft of the minifler, who neither iffued the 
proper writs to the Cinque Ports, nor took the 
ufual methods for affembling a fufficient number 



affiflance from other nations, England would 
“ follow their, example; but would never- efta- 
u bliffii the precedent/’ 

A. D. 1227. Henry, having now arrived at the 
age of maturity, fummoned a parliament ot- Ox- 
ford, to whom he declared his intention of taking 
into his own hands the reins of government; but 
at the fame time gave them reafon to imagine that 
little happinefs could be - expefted from his admi- 
niftration. He told them that as the great char- 

i ^ J 

ter, and that of the forefts, had been obtained by 
an aft of rebellion, and confirmed in his minority, 
he could not confider himfelf as legally bound by 
any afts or promifes during his infancy. This 
unexpected declaration greatly aitonifhed the 
members, who immediately arofe from their feats, 
and retired in difeutl. 

4 y y * , 

A fhort time after this an event happened that 
evinced , the natural difpofition of the king, and 
clearly fhewed his being more defirous of ruling 
by arbitrary power, than gaining the love and af- 
fe.ftion of his Tubjefts... Richard, earl of Corn- 

No. 15. 



But Henry was determined not to be difappoint- 
ed in his defighs, and accordingly, in the- fpring 
of the following year (A.^ D. 1230) having col- 
lected a powerful army, with a proper number of 
tranfports, he embarked for the continent, at- 
tended by the earl of Britany, who had, fome 
time before, paid a vifit to England. The king 
landed at St, Malo’s, where the earl not only paid 
him homage, but ordered all the fortified places 
in hispoffeffion to be delivered up to the Engliftu 
Henry marched with his forces from St. Ma- 
le’s to Nantz, where he continued fome time, in 
a flate of inaftion. Encouraged by this pufillani- 
mous conduft in the Englifli monarch, Lewis ad- 
vanced, at the head of his army, within 



four 



leagues of Nantz, 



and laid fiege to Ancennes 



which the cowardly Henry fullered him to take 
■without making one effort for its relief. The 

continued 



French army 



approach in g towards 



Nantz, tookfeveral caffles in fight of theEnglilli 
army, and proceeded within arimall diftance of the 
gates of the city. 

Q^q But 
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But neither the infults of the French, nor the 
Entreaties of his friends, could roufe Henry ; and 
Lewis, feeing no likelihood of an action, returned 
to Paris, in order to form a reconciliation with his 
difcontented nobility, at whofe defire the Englifh 
monarch had invaded his dominions* 

After the departure • of Lewis, the king drew 
his troops out of Nantz, and marched into Gaf- 
cony by way of Poiftou.. Here he received ho- 
mage from m oft of the principal nobility; and 
after Haying a fhort time returned to Nantz, from 
whence he embarked for England, leaving his 
army under the command of the earls of Chefter 
and Albemarle, 

Thefe able generals- were poffefFed of that cou- 
rage and magnaminity to which Henry was a 

No fooner was the king gone than they 
immediately took the field, and made an irruption 
into Anjou, where they poffeffed themfelves of the 
caftle of Gautier, and laid the town in allies. They 
then marched into Normandy, where they took and 
razed the caftle of Pontarfu, and burnt the town ; 
but the feafon being too far advanced to make any 
farther progrefs, they returned loaded with booty 
to Brit any,, and there took up their winter quar- 
ters. • 



flxanger. 



formed of thefe violent proceedings, the pope 
wrote in a very lofty flile to Henry, commanding 
him, under pain of excommunication, to chaftife 
the infolence of his fubjefts, and reftore the Ita- 
lian clergy to their benefices. The pufillanimous 
Henry was alarmed at thefe menaces of the pon- 
tiff, and dreaded the efjefts of a papal cenfure. 
He ordered a ft rift inquifition to be made in the 
| principal parts of the kingdom, where thofe riots 
had prevailed; and had the mortification to find, 
that they had been fupported and encouraged by- 
men of all ranks; even Hubert de Burgh, the 
chief judiciary, did not efcape fufpicion, At 
length, Robert de Twenge, (who loomed- to dif- 
own an aftion, which he thought juftifiable, or let 
any innocent perfon fuffer on his account) ap- 
peared in the royal prefence, attended by five 
knights, and boldly declared himfelf the leader 
of the confederates, who had dripped the Tioufes 
of the foreign priefts ; alledging, that the injuries 
he had received were the foie motives for his pro- 
ceedings. Pleafed with this ingenuous confeJTion, 
the king granted him a free pardon, and pro- 
cured a reftitution of his right to- the patronage 
| in queftion. 

and ingenuous eonfeflkm of 



A. D. 1*231. .Early m the fpring the French 
monarch took the field at the head of a powerful 
army,, and marched towards Britany, with a de- 
fign. of making himfelf matter of that part of the 
country : but the Englilh generals defeated his 
intentions by intercepting all his carriages loaded 
with proviftons and military {lores- Lewis, find- 
ing he had a powerful and refolute enemy to con- 
tend with and knowing a jrefpite from war was 
the defire of the French court, propofed a truce 
for three years, which being agreed on and con- 
cluded, he marched with his army back to Parrs, 
and the Englifh generals returned to’ England. 

A. D, 123a. On the' 17th of March the king 
fummoned a parliament at Weftminfter, of whom 
he demanded an aid to enable him to difeharge 
the debts contrafted by his late expedition to 

France; but the barons were fo highly exafperated .this the court was filled with his own country 
at his pufillanimous and tyrannical conduft, that : men, on whom he conferred every important and 



The voluntary 
Twenge clearly removed the fufpicion that had been 
entertained of Hubert; but notwithftanding this, 
the inconftancy of Henry furnifhed the enemies of 
that fktdman with an opportunity of procuring 
his ruin.. Excited by the remonftrances of Peter 
de Roches, bifliop of Winchefter (who hated Hu- 
bert, becaufe he had been aftive in oppofing. 
his deftruftive councils) the weak king, infenfible 
to all his fervices, persecuted him with fuch fury,, 
that he was obliged to take fanftuary in a church, 
and at Taft lave himfelf by flying to the conti- 
nent. 

A. D. 



1 233. After the departure of Hubert, 
the bifhop of Winchefter, a Poiftevin by birth, 
fo powerfully ingratiated himfelf in the king’s, 
favour, that he was permitted to direft all public 
affairs at his own difcrction.- In confequence of; 



they peremptorily refitted complying with his re 
queft.. 

Among other afts which procured Henry 
the: hatred G f fij s barons, as well as the clergy 
at large was, his implicit obedience to the com- 
mands of the Roman pontiff. The greater part of 
the principal benefices in England were poffeffed 
by Italian priefts and the prelates and lay patrons 
were prohibited from preferring natives till all the 
foreign clergy were fuffic\ently provided for,. It* 
is, therefore, little to be wondered that thefe partial 
and arbitrary proceedings iliould excite a general 
clamour throughout the kingdom. It was confi- 
derecl as a national infult, and feveral afTociation-s 
were formed for delivering the realm from fuch 
flvanieful opprefiions.. The principal leader of the 
confederates was Robert de Twenge, a knight in 
the north of England, He had long beheld the 
tyrannical proceedings of the king and pontiff 
with cleteftation, but on being deprived of the 
patronage of a church, he determined to take am- 
ple revenge on the foreign priefts. He accordingly ! 
afilimed the name- of William Witharn, and en- 
epuraged his followers to ftrip the. houfes- of the 
Italian clergy, and difpofe of their effefts . They 
continued this praftice for feme time without op- 
pofition, and the foreign ecclefiaftics, not daring to 
appear, took refuge in the convents.. Being in- 



advantageous office in the difpofal of the crown 
Thefe proceedings foon produced- a general dif- 
| content throughout the kingdom, which' the weak 
king confide red only as a confirmation of that 
rebellious fpirit the bifliop represented to be the 
charafteriftic of the Englilh nobility,, who, on that 
account, were denied all aecefs to the king, and 
treated by the minifter with the mod diftinguifhed 
.contempt. ... 

It is littie tq be wondered at that fuch eonduft 
Tn the king-' and his- minifter fhould in ere afe the 
flame of difconteiit already diffidently kindled. But 
at length the patience of the Englifh nobility was ex- 
haufted by tfte infults and injuries they received 
from thefe indolent ftrangers; irr confequence of 

which they formed themfelves into* a body, and; 

deputed the earl marlhal to lay their* grievances 
^before the king. In conformity t-o their requeft the', 
earl demanded an audience, which being granted, 
he informed Henry of the complaints or the peo- 
ple, and befought him not to- continue lavilhing 
his favours on foreigners,, to the great negleft apd 
injury of his natural fubjefts $* adding, that if he 
• treated their remonftrance with negleft; both him* 
felf and the reft of the Englifh nobility fhould think 
it their duties to withdraw themfelves from his 

councils. - ; ;’ f 

The haughty pud imperious '-..bifliop* of. 
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chefter, who was prefent at this audience, pre- 
vented the king from making any reply, by ty- 
rannically and prefumptuoufly telling the earl, 
« it- was the higheft degree of infolence in him, 
cc or any other fubjedt, to pretend to dictate to 
rf his majefty on whom he ought to confer his fa- 
cc vours : that both the lung and his father had 
{C been fo ill treated by the Englifh, that the only 
cc expedient of procuring his .own fafety was that 
ce of trufting to foreigners; and that if their 
ft number in the kingdom was not already fuffi- 
cc dent to reduce his rebellious fubjedts to their 
cc duty, large reinforcements fhould be procured 
t£ from the continent.” 

Aftonifhed at this fuperlative arrogance* the 
earl retired without returning any anfwer, and im- 
mediately joined the confederacy in order to con- 
cert meafures for checking that defpotic power, 
which the king, by the violent counfels of his 
worthlefs minifter, feemed defitous of affuming. 
Henry was alarmed at the confederacy of the 
barons, and the bifliop, to gain time, advifed him 
to call a parliament at London. But the barons 
refufed to attend, and even threatened to deprive 
Henry of his crown: if the Poidtevins were not 
banifhed the kingdom. In confequence of this 
another parliament was called, when the barons 
obeyed the fu'mmons, but they all appeared in 
armour, and were attended by a prodigious num- 
ber of followers. 

A. D. 1234. Plenry 11'ow faw his danger, and 
was defirous ofcomingto a reconciliation with his 
enraged barons ; but the artful prelate found 
means to remove his fears, and encouraged him 
to oppofe them by bringing over the earls of 
Cornwall and Chefter to the royal party. In con- 
fequence of this the eftates of feveral of the con- 
federates were conflicated, without any trial by 
their peers, and given to the Poidtevins", who were 
already become fo odious to the Englifh. 

A. D. I2.3L The king and his infamous mi- 
nifter continued their violent proceedings for fome 
time, till at length Edmund, archbifhop of Can- 
terbury determined to interpofe, and, if poilible, 
remove the grievances of the people. He accord- 
ingly, attended by his fuffragans, went to the pa- 
lace, and demanded an audience of the king; 
which being granted, he deferibed, in the moft 
pethetic manner, the dreadful effedts of chafe ru- 
inous meafures which he had purfued at the infti- 
gation of his minifters. Having laid this, he for- 
mally acciifed the bifliop of Winchefter,. as the 
author of thofe pernicious councils, which had 
diffufed a fpirit of difeontent throughout the na- 
tion ; and, after giving a long detail of the griev- 
ances of the people, inlifted' that the king fhould 
remove from his councils a minifter fo-odious to all 
his fubjedts ; adding, that if fo reafonable a re- 
queft was refufed, he would excommunicate both 
him, and all who oppofed fo neceffary a’ reforma- 
tion. This. ijftrited remonftrance* and the threat 
at the clofe of it, produced the defired effedt ; 
the bifhop of Winchefter being immediately re- 
moved from all his employments, and the infolent 
Poidtevins banifhed the kingdom. 

A. D. 1236. The remonftrance of the arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury had, to all appearance, con- 
vinced Elenry of his error in preferring foreigners 
to his Englifh fubjedts. ' But this eonvidtiorf- 
was of ftiort duration, Henry foon after mar- 
ried Eleanor, daughter of the count of Provence,, 
and again threw himfelf into' the arms of fo- 
reigners, William- d-e Savoy, bifhogrof Valence, 



r; 



The members being af- 
cc that the chief reafon 



v" 



and uncle to the new queen, became his principal 
favourite, and to him he committed the foie ad- 
miniftration of all public affairs. 

This indilcreet conduct of the king greatly a- 
larmed the Englifh nobility, who dreaded a revi- 
val of the late times of minifterial infolence and 
oppreffion, and determined to exert alt their power 
to put flop to the career of this foreign minion. 
They began with prefenting dutiful addreffes to 
the king, at the fame time remonftrating, with be- 
coming fpirit,- again ft thofe meafures, which they 
apprehended to be deftru£tive of the public inte- 
reft* and that union which fhould always .fubfift 
between an Englifh king and his fubjedts. But 
they did not fueceed in their attempts. Valence 
lupported his power, and foreign influence grew 
every day more prevalent at court. The minifter, 
who was offended with the Englilli barons- for their 
late fpirited remonftrances, fpared no pains to ren- 
der them fufpedted by the king, and to remove the 
moft adtive among them from his perfon and go- 
vernment. The feals were demanded from the "bi- 
fhopof Chichefter, who had filled the high office of 
chancellor with the moft unblemifhec! Integrity ; 
but the prelate, on receiving the king’s meffage, 
nobly replied* That having received the feals 
by order of parliament* he would refl-gn them- by 
order of that affembly only. 

A. D. 12.37. The wants of Henry’s foreign 
and needy courtiers had now exhaufted his treafu- . 
ry, and he was obliged to call a parliament in orv 
der to obtain a fupply. 

Icmbled* they were told* 

Cf of their being called together Was* to' defire therrf 
cc to grant an aid, which fhould be collefted and 
fC difpofed of,- for the neceffary ufes of the (late* 
by fuch perfons as themfelves ihould think pro- 
per to commiffion for that purpure^ But 
Henry had fo often broke his promifes* that the' 
parliament were no longer' to be deceived. They 
therefore returned for anfwer, cc That they had 
often granted .the king aids, without receiving 
any marks of his affection : that fme'e his ac- 
ceffion to the throne very large Turns had been? 
cc exacted from his fubjedts* which were wholly 
lavifhed on foreign favourites,- to the great im- 
poveriflunent of the ftate* and clifgrace of his 
cc own character.” In- anfwer to this reply,. Henry 
pleaded the expences of his ;late marriage, which, ^ 
he luidy had principally exhaufted his treafury; and 
then promifed, upon his honour, that if they would 
grant him only a thirtieth part of their moveables* 
he would never again injure or opprefs any baron* 
in his kingdom. * . 

From thefe affuran ces, together with Henry ’s^ 
farther promife of obferving inviolate the' articles 
of the Great Charter* the parliament were induced 
to- comply with his- demand.- But they ordered the' 
money arifmg from the tax ; to be depOfited in cer- 
tain abbies* churches and cattles, as a fund adapt- 
ed to the nee'effities of the ftate; and annexed 
to the grant for levying it the following condition : 

<c That the king fhould no longer hearken to the-' 

- u fuggeftions of foreigners, who had already op- 
f< preffed and impoverifhed the nation, but be go- 
cc verned* for the future,, by his own h-atural-borr! 
c ‘ c fubje< 5 ts.” ■ , . ' . 

But the faitfrlefs Henry no footer' obtained the 
fnpply requefted, • than he immediately returned to - 
his former meafures, by. Chewing as much fondnefe 
for foreigners^ as ever; and, to fecure himfelf a 
party fuffictent tfo oppofe the -power, of , his barons* 

made application to the gope for a legate to-.be lent 
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into England, underwhofe prote&ion he might fe- 
curely violate his recent engagements, which ne- 
eeflity had compelled him to enter into with his 

people.. . k 

. jL D. 72.38. The arrival of the legate greatly 
alarmed the Englifh, and the archbifhop of- Can- 
terbury warmly expoftulated with Henry lor fuffer- 
ing him to come into the kingdom without any 
apparent neceffity* and without the knowledge of 
the parliament and clergy* But Henry* knowing 
the authority of the pope to be fuperior to- that 
of the archbifhop, paid no regard to his remon- 
ftrances. He feized the monies that had been, de- 
pofited in the curches and convents by the parlia- 
ment for the {bate, and fquandered it, with the 
utmoft profufron* on Grangers and 1 favourites. 
His brother the earl of Cornwall* at the head of 
the nobility upbraided him for this fhameful breach 
.of faith and honour •, but this had no more effedt 
than the remonftrances of the archbifhop : Henry 
treated them with contempt and feemed deter- 
mined in fpite of every oppofition,. to continue his- 
tllegal and unjuftifiable proceedings-. 

A. D. . 1 239. • But though Henry relied entirely 
on the power of c he pope for fwppert ag&inft the 
refen tmenst of his barons and clergy*, the incon*- 
fiftence of his. conduit was fo- amazing* that he 
feiTt a' body of troops to the afliftance of the em- 
peror Frederic 1 1 ",, then at open war with the court 
of Home. Gregory IX. w 10 then filled the pa- 
pal chair, was highly offended at what he termed 
the -infolence of his vaffal, and ordered the legate 
to make the moft feyere remonftrances. Thepufil- 
ianimous monarch- was. alarmed,, and,., to avert the ' 
eenfure of the Vatican, fuffered the fentence ©f 
excommunication ngainft Frederic to be publifhed 
.in all the churches of England ; though that 
prince had married, the priucefs Isabella*. fifter to 
Hen-rye 



the laws, becaufe the pope fcrupled not to difpenfb 
with the canons of the church whenever the inte- 
reds of the holy fee required, it. Thefe violent 
proceedings occafioned univerfal murmurs a- 
t moag the people : the barons formed, aftbeiations - 
and the judges were alarmed at the conduft of the 
king.; a Alas L exclaimed one- of them on the 
c,c bench, in what a corrupt age do we live! The 
<f civil court is vitiated in imitation of the eccle- 
<c fiaftical 5. and the river is poifoned fro nr that 
** fountain. 3 ’ 

A. D. 1243. Henry was nowdefirousofafo 

; fifting the count, de la Marche,, who had married' 
his mother llabella, againft Lewis IX. of France. 
The count had given Henry the ftrongeft affu- 
; ranees of luccefs telling him that all the old te- 
nants of his family in France would immediately 
join his ftandard* together with the king of Arra- 
gon,, and the count of Thouloufe.. Plea fed with 
the profpedt of recovering his old dominions on, 
the continent,, andwrefting from Lewis the terri- 
tories which Philip had taken from his 'father,., 
Henry fummoned a parliament, in order to pro- 
cure the fupplies neeelkuy for carrying Iris arms in- 
to France^. Blit he had the mortification to find 
his requeft denied,, the parliament abfolutely re- 
fufmg to grant him. any afilfiance for carrying on- 
the war. Henry, however, found means to raife 
the neceflaty fums at exorbitant interdt, and pall- 
ed over to the continent at the head of a confide- 



table body of troops. But he was equally defli- 
tuteof military and civil talents*. His. army was 
defeated atTillebourg-s aften which he abandoned 
Poidou, and returned with diignace to. Eng r 
land 1 . 



to. Eng; 



A. D.- 1240. This year Edmund, archbifhop war with the emperor of Germany. 



A, D., 1244.. In the beginning- of this , year 
arrived one Martin, nuncio from the pope, with 
orders to- demand from die • clergy a. thoufand 
marks*, in order to a (lift him in carrying on the 
war with the emneror of Germany. Martin was; 



ef Canterbury, finding it impoftible to obtain any 
redrefs from the king for the grievances of the 
people, left his fee, and retired to Burgundy, where 
hcLfeon after paid- the debt of nature, and was 
interred in the abby of Pontiguy. 

About this time alfo died,, in a very advanced 
age, Llewellyn, prince of Wales* leaving his prin- 
cipality to his fon David. 

A. D„ 10,41. The great encouragement which 
Henry continued to give to foreigners induced 
Peter de Savoy* one of the queen’s uncles, to 
pay a vifit to England.. On his arrival he received 
the honour of knighthood in W e ft m tulle r - a b be y > 
and was foon after created earl of Richmond. 
But Peter* perceiving how dilguftful his prefer- 
ment was. to the Englifh nobility, behaved with 
great moderation* and took all poffible care to a- 
yoid giving them offence.. However, through his 
interefl his brother Boniface was raifed to the fee of 
Canterbury, which had continued vacant ever fince 
the departure of the late archbifhop. 

, A. Dr 124a. The weak, but yet tyrannical 
Henry,. had now* from the ftrange inconfiftency 
of his con duft,' entirely loft the affedlions of his 
fubjefts*. . The barons were jultly incenfed againft 
the rapacious foreigners who wafted tlfe royal trea- 
sure, governed die kingdom* and treated the laws 



©f England with contempt 



The parliament, 



therefore* refuled m grant their monarch any fup- 
plies, upon which the tyrannical king had rccourfe 
tp.thtmoft illegal .methods for fuppl-ying his ne- 
eelTities. Fie exacted loans, demanded benevo- 
lences, and ufurp-e-d the power of difpenfmg with 

.1 ‘ 



mvefted with more ample powers than had been 
given to any legate before, and his oppiyffion and 
infolence exceeded every thing yet experienced 
from the court of Rome. Thefe proceedings 
fpread an univerfal alarm throughout the king- 
dom ; and' the barons . refolded to lay before the 
general council (then- aflemhled at Lyons) tire 
■ intolerable ©predion s of the holy fee. 

In the mean time Martin purfued fuch- arbitrary 
and unjuft methods to extort money from the: 
clergy,, that the whole nation was- exafperated to 
the higheft degree - y and it was refolved,. in ars; 
affembly of tlie barons* that if he would not de- 
part the kingdom peaceably,, he fhou-ld be driver* 
from it by force. In confcq.uence of this. refoh> 
tfon,. the barons affembled in arms, under pretence 

of- holding a tournament ; and chofe Folk Fitz- 
Warren to carry their refolutions to the nuncio. 
They could not* indeed have fixed upon a more 
; proper perfon,. Fuik himfelf having fuffered fe- 
: verely by papal exaction s* . 

Thus commiffioned Fulk Immediately repaired 
to the honfe of the nuncio, and being introduced 
into his prefence, told him, with a flern and- refq- 
lute air, that he muft inftantly prepare for his 
: departure from England. The nuncio, little ac- 
cuftomed to fuch difrelpeftful addreffes,. afleed 
him by whofe authority he dared to fpeak to him 
in io infolent a. manner ? u By the authority of a. 
’ u body of Engli-fh knights n qw in arms,” an- 
fwered Fulk, u who ordered me to tell you, that 
u if either you yourfelf, or any of your fallow- 
<c ers* remain in England more than three dap. 
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meafitfe highly agreeable to his fubjecb : but 
Henry, wanting firmnefs to fupport it, foon re- 
lap fed into his former indolence, and fuffered the 
pope to continue his extortions. 

A. D. 1248. Henry now gave a- frelh in dance of 
his unhappy attachment and partiality to foreigners* 
by proposing the marriages of fome young ladies 
of Provence with feveral of his nobility. This 
propofidon was made at a time when his finances 
would hardly defray the ordinary expences of his 
houfhold, fo that he was obliged to 1 convoke a 
|; parliament in order to obtain a fupply, but the 
barons were fo- irritated at his perlbvering in coun- 
having countenanced his rapacious proceedings,. I] tenancing foreigners, that they peremptorily re- 



* c every one of you fhall be cut to pieces. 
cc as you pleafe ; but remember it is an Englilh 
cc knight that delivers you this meflage% ,> Mar- 
tin was too well acquainted with the character of 
the Englilh to contemn a menace fo peremptorily 
delivered. He immediately complained to Henry, 
tod defired his protection. But the king, who 
had for fome time beheld the exactions of the 
pope with concern, told him his robberies and 
opprefiions had raifed fuch a fpirit of refentment 
in every part of the kingdom, that he was hardly 
able to proteft hirnfclf againft his own fu bj efts, 
who were thoroughly incenfed againft him for 



This reply convinced the nuncio of his dan- ; fufed complying with his requeft 
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gerous fituation, and he determined to abandon 
a kingdom where his life was in the utmoft dan- 
ger. He accordingly got a paffport from Henry, 
and embarked with all poffible expedition for the 
continent; but it was thought necefiary to fend a 
proper guard with him to the fea-fide, to protect 
him from the refentment of the juftly incenfed 
populace. i 

During thefe tranfaftions the Englilh ambaffa- 
dors arrived at Lyons, and laid their complaints 



No circumftance worthy of notice oceured from- 
this time till the year iayi, when Eleriry was 
alarmed at the proceedings of Alexander II. king 
of Scotland, who, though a minor, had made 
depredations'on the Englilh territories. He there- 
fore advanced into the north at the head of a nu- 
merous army; but before he could proceed to 
hoftilities, an embafly arrived with propofals- for 
an accommodation. Tlvefe propofals were ac- 
cepted, and a match concluded between princefs 



before the council, where the pope himfelf prefided Margaret, elded- daughter to Henry, and the 



in perfon. They reprefented, that the benefices 
enjoyed by the Italian clergy in England amount- 
ed to fixty thoufand marks a year, a fum that 
exceeded the annual revenue of the crown. They 
accufed the pope of frequently cancelling his own 
adtsi, by claufes of non ob ft ante inferred in his 
bulls ;• a claufe abfolutely deftrudfcive of all the 
rights of patrons, and all the liberties of the 
Englifli church. They expatiated on the perpe- 
tual extortions of the nuncios add legates, and' 
various other oppreflions to which the Britifh 
clergy had been lb long expofed.- The pope was 
confounded at thefe' allegations, and gave an eva- 
five anfwer. 



young king of Scotland. The next day the mar- 
riage ceremony was performed at York in prefence 
of Henry and the queen-mother of Scotland, at- 
tended by many of the principal nobility of both 
kingdoms. Alexander received a- bond from Henry 
for five thoufand marks as* a marriage portion,' 
after which- the two kings took a friendly leave 
of each other, Henry returning to London, and 
Alexander to his- own country, 

A. D. *253. Pope Innocent IY. was one of 

the mo-ft implacable pontiffs that ever filled the 
papal chair. The inveterate hatred he conceived 
againft Frederi-c, emperor of Germany (‘with whom 
he had' been fome time at War, and Wlia was now 



no more') did not fubfide with .the' death of that 

f * ; » 1 

monarch ; it devolved on- his grandfon 







He feared the power of the council, 

■tod was willing to footh the Englifh ambaffiidors. 

He accordingly promifed them redrefs, and caufed 

bulls tO' be blued out for that purpofe. |( the lawfui heir of the crown- of Sicily, - but whofc 

fuceeffkm was fee afide by the perfidious arts - of; 
his uncle Mainfroy. 

Tlie pope was- convinced' his own 1 forces- were 
infufficient to oppofe Mainfroy, and therefore, in', 
order to gratify his third: for revenge, as well 



Mention was made in the council of the l'uperior 

right of fovereignty, which the* late king had 
granted* to the’ holy fee. In confequence of this, 
the earl of Norfolk in fifed 1 , that neither that 
prince,- nor any other, had the teaffe right, without 
’the confent of his barons, to fubjeft the kingdom 
to a foreign- fervitude. This- noble oppofition 
had a powerful effeft,. the court of Rome not 
inhfting afterwards on- this unprofitable claim, 
which the distance of the place,, and the national 
character of the Englifh, rendered impofli’ble to 
fupport. 

A. D. 1 246', But the pontiff was far fora dif- 
ebargin g the promifes he had made to- the Eng- 
lifh ambaffadors ; for fome time after the council 
of Lyons broke up, he renewed all his exac- 
tions. This perfidious conduft: exafpe rated the 
Englifh 5. and a parliament wasfummoneel at Lon - 
. don> in order to take into- confideratiori the molt 
proper meafures for removing the grievances of 
tile people. Accordingly, a ftate of the hard- 
Ihips fuffered by the nation from papal tyranny 
was drawn up, and after being figned by the king, 
teilhops,. and temporal lords, ferft to the court of 
Rome,, and fatisfaftion demanded from the pon- 
tiff* Bur infiead of meeting with any redrefs, the 
ambaffadors were treated with contempt;- in con- 
sequence of which, on their return to England,* 
the king immediately prohibited any farther pay- 
mto.t? beino:. made to the, pontiff. This was a 




as repleniila his coffers, fent a nuncio- into England, 
to- offer the crown of Sicily to Richard earl* 'of 
of Cornwall. But that nobleman, though ex- 
ceeding fond of power, had prudence fhfHcrent 
to : perceive, that the foie defigri* of the court df 
Rome was nothing more thto the acq-uifitian pf 
a large fum of money, and therefore declined 
the offer. But Henry had not the fagacky of hi§ 
brother:' he accepted it for his fecond fon Ed- 
mund, and gave the pope unlimited credit' for’ 
expending the fums necdTary for the reduftiotr of 
Sicily. Edmund was accordingly treated WitR tlid' 
honours of royalty 5 and no means of extortion 
or opprefflon omitted by the pope, in cofijunftion. 
with Henry, to obtain money from the* Englifh, 
under pretence of eftablifhing' prince Edmund on 
the throne of Sicily. ' 

The papal army began the war with fome ftio 
cefs; but Mainfroy, determined to rific his fate 
on the event of one decifive a€tion, boldly ad- 
vanced againft the Roman forces. In cortfeqttence 
of this . a deiperate battle enfned, which was fup- 
ported, foh fome time, - with great obftinacy on 
both ikies, till at length the pope’s army was to- 
tally defeated, a^nd himfelf. threatened- with being 

Rr ' ■ be- 
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T.he haughty pontiff 

the 



befieged. in. his -Capital. „ 

could not : brook this reverie of. . fortune : 
violence of- his paffion threw him into a fever, 
which, in a fhort time-, put a period to his exift- 
ence-. He was fucceeded in .the papal chair by 
Alex-ander IV. who pnriued the lame meafures 
with his predeceffbr, and undertook to place Ed- 
mund on the Sicilian throne. 

* _ _ 

A. D. 1254. The weak hut ambitious Henry- 
had fubje&ed himfelf to all the demands of the 
pontiff, in order to grafp this phantom of fove-^ 
reignty for his fon Edmund ; but he now found 
himfelf more embarralTed than ever. The parlia- 
ment refufed to grant the necelTary fupplies for 
Carrying this ridiculous project into execution j and 
the whole weight fell upon the clergy. This was 
not* however, eftefted, without a noble ftruggle 
from the ecclefiaftics ; for when Ruftan, the pope’s 
nuncio, aflembled the prelates, and propofed their 
figning obligatory notes porportioned to the be- 
nefices of each individual, the bifhop of London 
declared, he would fooner lofe his head than fub- 

• j - » 

mit to lb fbameful an a£t of tyranny. Ele was 
feconded by the bifhop of ' Worcefter ; and the 
whole affembly unanimoufly declared, that the 
clergy of England would not fubmit to be en- 
ilaved by the pope. The nuncio complained of 
this_ refufal to Henry, who threatened the bilhop 
of London with his renfentment ; but the prelate, 
far from being intimidated replied, with a noble 
intrepidity, “ That he knew the king and the pope 
*' were his fuperiors > but if they deprived him 
<c of his mitre, he would fupply its place with a 
“ helmet.” This generous hand in lupport of 
the liberties of the Englilh church, exafperated 
the haughty Ruftan 5 who finding it would be im~ 
pofftble to prevail on them in a body, determined 
to wreak his vengeance on each in particular. 
He accordingly commenced profecutions againft 
individuals for pretended faults, and obliged them 
to make an atonement, by paying very confider- 
able fums. The prelates appealed to the pope ; 
and Alexander, dreading the confequences of 
driving the Englilh clergy to delpair, ordered 
his nuncio to defift from his profecutions. 

A. D. 1255. Henry now determined to make 
another attempt for procuring a fubfidy from his 
barons. He accordingly convened the parliament 
for that purpofe, when the archbiihop of Meffina 
arriyed with letters from the pope, preffing the 
nobility, in the m oft earned: manner, to comply 
with the requeft of their fovereign, But all at- • 
tempts were in vain : the parliament, after ma- 
ture deliberation, unanimoufly refufed to grant 
the fubfidy. 

_ In confequence of this Ruftan, the pope’s nun- 
cio, declared, in an affembly of the prelates, that 
the demands of the pope upon Elenry amounted 
to above one hundred and, fifty thoufand marks ; 
and that if the clergy ftill refufed to comply, with 
his requeft, he would immediately make a demand 
of the whole debt, and lay the kingdom under an 

■ i it was paid, The barons knew if 

this threat was carried into execution, it Would cx- 
pofe both the church' and ft ate to the moft immi- 
nent dangerj in confequence of which they al- 
fented .to fupply the exorbitant fum demanded. 

During thefe tranfaftions the conqueft of Si- 
cily advanced fo ftowly that Elenry, finding it 
would be impoffiblejto raife the fums necelTary to 
fatisfy the demands of the pontiff, renounced all 
pretenfions to the crown of Sicily, and Manifroy 
prefer vect the royal dignity without any farther 

dppofition. 



A. D. 1257. Though Richard, earl of Corn- 
wall, had wifely refufed the offer made by the 
pope with regard to the crown of Sicily, he was 
far from being proof againft ambition, Ele had. 
amaffed immenfe riches by his frugality, and was 
confidered as the moft wealthy prince in Europe. 
The German electors, defirous of lharing in the 
treafures of this powerful Englifhman, offered to 
ele£l: him king of the Romans. Pleafed with the 
thoughts of this addition of dignity and power 
Richard went over to Germany, attended by a 
number of die Englilh nobility, and was foon 
after crowned with great pomp at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. 

A. D. 1258. In the beginning of this year 
Henry fummoned a parliament to meet at Lon- 
don, when Harlat (the new nuncio) produced a 



bull from the pope, enjoining the. bilhops to pay 
the tenths granted to the king by his holinefs, 
under pain of excommunication. The king fe- 
conded the demand of the nuncio, and prelied the 
members to affift them with a fupply. But the 
barons were far from granting his requeft: they 
reproached .him with his a6ts of rapine and in- 
jultice, and with his hatred of the Englilh nation, 
from whom, they faid, he ought to blulh to re- 
quire any aid, or fubfidies, while he .preferred 
llrangers, and made his native fubjedts groan un- 
der the moft dreadful opprdllons. Four of their 
brethren were deputed by the bifhops to make 
warm remonftrances with regard to his conduit in 
general, and the uncanon leal elections which had 
been made to vacant dignities in particular, Henry, 
acknowledged their complaints were j uftly found- 
ed : but the remonftrances of the barons were 

I 

not to be anfwered, and they infilled on a rati- 
fication of the great charter. It was in vain for 
the king to make any oppofition. His brother 
Richard, whofe power was very extenfive, was ab-' 
fent in Germany, and the barons defied all the, 
cenlures of the Vatican. Henry therefore fubmit-.; 
ted to neceffity, and the great charter was ratified, 
Henry fwearing to obferve inviolably every, article 
contained in it. But no. oaths were binding to 
Henry: the fame indolence,, the fame infatuation; 
for foreigners again returned, and the articles of 
the charter were violated whenever the intereft 



of the court, or the ambition of his minions,, 
rendered it necelTary. 

A. D. 1259. The barons were fo incenfed at 
the bafe and perfidious conduct of the king, that 
they formed themfelves into an affociation ; and at 
parliament being called at Oxford, they came to 
the affembly, attended by their military tenants, 1 
properly armed, and headed by, Simon de Mont-, 
fort, earl of Leicefter, who had fonie time, before 
married the king’s filler, and was made governor. 

of Guienne. 

The appearance of the barons with their mili- 
tary attendants greatly alarmed Henry, ' who, • on- 

entering the affembly, alked, with fome emotion,, 
whether he was their prifoner ? The earl marlhal- 
replied, he was not) but that it was the deter- 
mined refolution of the whole affembly to bamfk 
his foreign favourites from the kingdom, and re- 
drefs the grievances of the nation. The eail 
added, that if he would agree to thefe reafonablo 
demands, and give authority for that purpofe to. 
perfons of char after and capacity, _ they would 
grant the fupplies neceflary for giving weight- 

and dignity to the crown, f 

Elenry now perceived it would be in vain to 

oppofe the power of the barons, and therefore- 
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agreed to fubmit to any regulations they fliould 
think fit to propofe. In confequence of this the 
barons conllituted a council of twenty-four, whom 
they inverted with an unlimited authority for re- 
forming the ftate, and Simon Montfort was elect- 
ed prelident. Henry took a folemn oath before 
the whole affembly that he would maintain and 
fupport whatever ordinances they Ihould iflue for 
that falutary purpofe. The plan of government 
had been digefted at a previous meeting of the 
principal barons; fo that a fet of regulations 
were immediately produced, the lubftance of which 

was to the following effect : 

x. That the king Jbould confirm the great char- 
ter, which he had fo often lworn to obferve, and' 

fo often violated. 

. 2. The important office of' chief j u ft i c i ary fliould 

'be beftowed upon a perfon of talents and inte- 
grity, : who fliould adminifter juftice to the poor 
and-the rich without favor or partiality. 

3. That the chancellor, treafurer, judges, and 
other public minillers, fliould be annually chofen 
by the council of twenty-four. 

4. That the cuftody of the king’s cattles fliould 
be committed to the care of that council, who 
fhould entruft them to fuch perlons as were well 

. affedled to the ttate. 



> r , That any perfon, of what degree or order 
foever, who fliould oppofe, diredtly or indirectly, 
what fliould be decreed by die council of twenty- 
four, fhould be puniflied with death. 

6. That three feffions of parliament fliould be 
regularly held every year, to enadt fuch laws as 
fliould, from time to time, be found neceflary for 
the good of die people. 

. Thefe articles (diftinguiflied by the title' of 
<c The Statutes or Provifions of Oxford”) were 
. pnanimoufly approved of by the parliament, and 
confirmed by the king, who folemnly fwore ftridly 
to obferve, and caule them to be obferved, to 
the utinoil of his power. ' 

Having flgned thefe articles, Henry made not 
the leaft doubt but the parliament would grant 
him a large fubfldy. He was, however greatly 
miftaken ; for the confideration of the fupplies 
was portponed, and fome of"his principal foreign 
favourites (who were confidered as the chief 
authors of the public calamities) were baniflied 
the kingdom. Nor was this all : even the offi- 
cers of the houfliold were removed, and their 
places filled with perfons in the intereft of the 
council.. At the fame time they obliged every 
individual in the. kingdom to take an' oath to 
obey their mandates,' telling them, it. was “ for 
“ the greater glory of God, the honour of the 
5 C church, the fervice of the king, and the ad- 
“ vantage of the kingdom.” 

Thus did the barons take into their own hands 
the government of the nation ; and the king foon 
perceived he was no more than a mere cypher in 
the adminiftration. The council, however, were 
under difagreeable apprehenfions from the great 
credit and power of the king’s brother, Richard 
king of the Romans, whom they knew was now 
about paying a vifit to England. They therefore 
.difpatched the bifliop of Worcefter to the conti- 
nent, to inform him that he would no t be per- 
mitted to land in England unleis he firft promifed 
to take an oath to obferve the ftatutes of Oxford. 
Incenfed at their infolence, and exafperated at the 
degrading treatment of his brother, Richard fwore 
he would never take the oath they wanted to im- 
■pofe upon. him; and that he. would- vifit. England 



on their fini filings 



when^ and as often as he pieafed, without fub mit- 
ring to give them any reafons for his actions. But 
being foon after informed, that the . barons had 
taken fuch precautions, by marching troops to the 
fea-coafts, and fitting out a powerful fleet, that 
it would be impoflible for him to land in England 
without their confent, he thought it more prudent 
to fubmit to the neceflity of the times, than en- 
gage in a fruitlefs opposition, and therefore took 
the oath required ; upon which the barons gave 
him permiffion to come to England. 

A. D. 1260. The barons continued to .direct 
the affairs of government, far fome time, .with 
tolerable fatisfaftion to the people, till at length it 
was perceived that the meafures they took were 
more calculated to promote their own intereft than 
that of the ftate. In confequence • of this a ge- 
neral murmur took place, and the knights of die 
lhire implored the affiftance of prince Edward to 
undertake the defence of the rights of the crown, 
and the liberties of the people. The prince ac- 
cordingly lent a meffage to the barons, infilling 

without delay, the reforma- 
tion they had undertaken; otherwife he fhould 
think himfelf obliged to exert all his power to 
procure redrefs for an injured people. 

The barons were alarmed at this fpirited remon- 
ftranee, and a new code of laws was publifhed: 
but it foon appeared that the whole was nothing 
more than the common laws of England, with 
fome trifling alterations. So glaring an impofition 
exafperated the people ; and the animoficies which 
now broke out between the barons themfelves, 
gave them hopes that the tyranny of the nobles 
would foon have an end. The earls of Leicefter 
and Gloucefter, the two molt powerful barons in 
the whole confederacy, became profeffed enemies 
to each other. Thefe divifions greatly weakened 
the flrength of the barons 5 and Leicefter retired 
into France, under pretence of being no longer 
able to a6t with fuch an adminiftration. 

Leicefter, however, had views little fufpedted 
by the barons at the time of his relinquifhing the 
adminiftration. He was in hopes of increafing the 
power of his party by gaining over the French 
monarch to his intereft. But in this he was greatly 
miftaken. The throne of France was then filled 
by Lewis IX. (generally called St. Lewis) a prince 
who delighted not in the diftrefies of other nations; 
but was defirous of healing, rather than increafing 
the wounds which the Englifh conftitution had re- 



ceived. 



He was endowed with all the piety of ail 

His 



anchorite, as well as the virtues of a king, 
liberality was not in the leaft inconfiftent with the 
wifeft ceconomy. He knew how to reconcile a 
profound policy with an exaft juftice. Fie 



was 



prudent and firm in council, intrepid but cool in 
war, and as compaffionate as if he had always been 
unhappy. From a prince of this character Eng- 
land had nothing to fear; he de fired not to ufurp. 
the territories of his neighbours, and was fo far 
from taking advantage of the troubles of England, 
that he laboured to eftablifh peace and harmony 
among the contending parties, whole divifions 
threatened the ' kingdom with deftruftion. He 
even entertained a doubt with regard to the juftice 
of the fentence paired again ft John in the court of 
peers in France ; and had formed a defign of re- 
ft or ing to Henry all the provinces that had been 
wrefted from his father. 

A, D. 1261. The quarrel between two fuch 
powerful noblemen as the earls of Leicefter and 
Gloucefter gave Henry great hopes that his mis- 
fortunes 
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fortunes were drawing toa'dofe; and, perceiving 
that the difpofitions of his people had taken a- turn 
in his favour, he determined to make one e (Fort j 
for recovering his authority. To effeft this he 
applied to the pope, requeuing that he might be 
abfolved from the oath he had taken with regard 



thofe a&s, Ihould be annulled : That the kino; 
jffioulet enjoy all the rights and- prerogatives, which 
were- invefted in the crown, before thofe ftatntes 
were- enabled : That all the caftles which they kb 
bad'ceded to the barons as a fecurity for. the per- 
formance of his- promiie, Ihould be reftored : and 



to the Oxford Provifions. The pope readily com- [| that he Ihould enjoy the privilege of appointing 

plied with his requeft, in confequence of ■which 
Henry determined to declare publickly the reio- 
lutiqns he had formed, and for that purpofe funi- 
moned a parliment to be held at London. 

The affemBly being met, Plenry boldly told 

their 



them, “ That as they had noc, on their part's 
performed their promifes,, with regard to paying 
his debts, and augmenting his revenues, when he 
figned the Provifions of Oxford, he did not think 
himfelf obliged to keep the oath he had taken on 
that occaflon : that he was determined no longer 
to remain in the hands of afadtion who had treat- 
ed him more like a Have than their king, but he 
would immediately free himfelf from fuch inglo- 
rious fetters, and a fie it the dignity of his own pre- 
rogative.” 

After having made this bold and unexpected de- 
claration, the king, without giving the members 
time to make any reply, immediately quitted the 
aiTembly, repaired to the tower, and feized- all- the 
money in the mint. He likewise publilhed a pro- 
clamation for removing the flier iffs and other offi- 
cers appointed by the council of twenty-four, and 
a died with fuch vigour as feetned to be- the- effect of 
a fixed refolution tofuppott his own independence. 
He informed his fubjedts that he had refumed the 
reins of government, and would inviolably o-b- 
ferve the two charters, notwithftanding any falfe 
reports to the contrary. He then nominated a 
chancellor,: chief judiciary, and officers of his 
houfhold, in the room of thofe. who had been ap- 
pointed by the council. 

A. D. 1262. The relolute condudt of the 
king irritated the barons, who having raifed acon- 
fiderabie army under the command of the earl of 
Leicefter, determined to purfue their claims to the 
government by force of arms. In confequence of 
this, prince Edward, who had hitherto fcrupled to 
break the oath he had taken to fubmit to the coun- 
cil, refolved to undertake the caufe of his father, 
and, if poffible, again eftablifh him in the fove- 
reignty. He was foon at the head of a powerful 
army, and joined by feveral of the barons, who 
thought they’ could not, as true Englifhtnen, con- 
tinue any longer with Leicefter and his party. 

The two armies were in fight of each other, and 
a decifive battle was foon expefted, when feveral 
of the moft prudent perfons interpofed their good 
offices- to prevent the effufion of human blood. 
But it foon appeared that the claims of the con- 
tending parties were not to be adjufted; in eon- 
fequence of wliieh it was agreed to refer the de- 
cifion to St. Lewis, in whofe wifdom and equity 
both parties placed an equal ..confidence ; and the 
reference was. confirmed by the oaths of the king, 
the prince and the barons,. 

In confequence of this, determination meffen- 
ers were immediately difpatched to the continent; 
and both parties waited with anxious expectations 
for their return. Lewis accepted the office of 
arbitrator, and having heard, with the utmoft at- 
tention, the whole matter fairly debated, together 
with the. allegations of both partie-s in an affembly 
of the Hates at Amiens, delivered the following 
award : cc That the ftatutes of Oxford with- all 
the proceedings that followed in conlequense of 

i 




dreadful carnage enfued. 



Id 



his great officers of llate and government, equally 
from foreigners or natives.” The barons were 
highly exafperated at an awaird lb contrary to 
what they expedited; the conlequence of which 
was, that the negotiation was entirely broke off, 

and each party made preparations for deciding the 

con'teft by the fword. 

The royal army was divided into three bodies 
one of which was commanded by the king in. pels 
Ton, the' fecond' by Richard king of the Romans, 
and the third by prjnce Edward. The earl of 
Leicefter, being reinforced by a body of fifteen 
thoufand Londoners, marched immediately to 
Lewes, (where the royal army was encamped) with 
a full refolution of hazarding a decifive engager 
ment. The battle was begun by prince Edward* 
who charged the van of the rebel army with fuch 
impetuofity, that, the troops gave way, and a 

He then- fell upon the 
Londoners, routed them with great daughter,- and 
purified them near four- miles with the utmoftfury, 
The abfence of the prince afforded Leicefter an 
opportunity of changing the fortune of the -day: 
He attacked the fecond body of the king’s forces; 
cut the great-eft part to pieces, and took the king 
of the Romans prifower. The thirds body, corn-* 
manded by Henry .ill perfon, made- fo noble a 
Hand, that it was not broke till the evening ;. but 
the- king’s 'horfe being'kiiled under him,, and- him- 
felf (lightly wounded, he retired to the priory of 
Lewes with part of his. followers, while others took 
refuge in the caftle. 

When young, Edward returned from' purfhing 
the Londoners, he wasfurprized to fee the field- of 
battle covered with dead bodies ; and feveral of 
his principal followers were fo intimidated, that 
they fled, with (even hundred of their beft troops, 
to Pevenfey, .and from thence , palled over to 
France, The prince, however,, who was a iTtarV- 
ger to fear, thought only of retrieving the misfor- 
tune, and therefore immediately attacked the 
rons ; but night coming on prevented a-frella en- 
gagement. Anxious for the fate of his, father,, thp 
prince fought for him bo-th about the town and 
caftle without efteft ; but at length underflood he 
was in the prio-ry, which was then attacked fey a 
eOnfiderable body of the- rebel army. The royal* 4 
ills, however, made a noble defence, and- the iari 
of Lfiicefter’s forces were at length obliged to" if- 
bandon the enterprise. 

Prince Edward,, having ft ill the advantage of 
[ fome- excellent officers about his perfon, determin 1 
ed to try the fortune of another battle, Leicefter 
had loft near half his army, and .was therefore de-* 
firous of avoiding a frefir battle, with, a body of re- 
' folute troops more experienced, .than his' own.- Hp 
knew a defeat mu ft be fatal, and that no metfcjij 
could be expefted Ihould he fall into the hands oi 
the enraged monarch. , Under pretence, therefore; 
of preventing the: farther effufion of human blood, 
he fent mediators next morning, to? the prince,- n& 
propole a ceflfation of arms,, offering to fubmithis 
demands to fuch arbitrators as the king Ihould ap- 
prove ; but, at the fame time, mulled, that prince 
Edward,, and young Henry, foil to the- king of the 

Romans,.. ftio, uld.be delivered, as hoihges for the 

king’s 
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king’s performance of the conditions. This de- 
mand was abfolutely rejected by the king as info- 
lent and unreafonable ^ it concealed,- under the 
made of a defire of peace, a treacherous defign 
of making himfelf abfolute maker of the king- 
dom. 

Thus difappointed, the earl, fearful of another 
engagement, hadrecourfe to menaces, and threat- 
ened to ftrike off the heads of the king of the Ro- 
mans, together with thole of all the prifoners of 
note in his hands, if the prince made any attack on 
his army. Edward, knowing the natural refolution 
of Leicefter, and fearful he might carry his threats 
into execution, was defirous of coming to an ac- 
commodation, which being made known to the 
earl, he drew up the following articles : 

“ x. That prince Edward, and Henry, fon to 
the king of the Romans, fhould furrender them- 
felves prifoners, as pledges in the place of king 
Henry and Richard king of the Romans. 

2 . That all other prifoners on both fides fhould 
be releafed ; and 

3. That, in order to fettle the terms of agreement, 
application fhould be made to the king of France, 
who fhould name fix Frenchmen, namely, three 
prelates, and three barons. Thefe fix to chufe two 
others of their own countrymen ; and thefe two to 
chufe one Englilhman, who, in conjunction with 
themfelves, were to be invefted by both parties 
with full powers to make what regulations they 
thought proper for the fettlement of the king- 
dom.” 

I 

Thefe articles were figned by Henry, prince 
Edward, and all the chiefs of both parties $ after 
'which the king ferit orders for all the prifoners 
taken by his forces to be fet at liberty. But the 
artful and ambitious earl never intended to per- 
form his part of the agreement. After lending the 
prince and young Henry to Dover Caftle, he rc~ 
fufed letting his prifoners at liberty, retained 
Richard in cuftody, and ftiut up the king in the 
priory of Lewes. 

A* D. 1263. Leicefter now took the whole 
power of the government into his own hands. 
He difpofed of offices at his own pleafure, and 
had recourfe to every method he could project 
foi railing money to ftrengthen his party. He 
fummoned a parliament of his own partizans, in 
which affembly it was enafted, that every aft of 
royal power fhould be exerciled by nine perfons, 
who were to be chofen and removed by the fupe- 
rior authority of three others 5 namely, himfelf, 
the earl of Gloucefter, and the bilhop of Chi- 
chefter, 

By this eftablifhment the feeptre was, in reality 
put into Leicefteris hands, as he had the entire 
direflion of the bifhop of Chichefter, and con- 
fequently commanded all the refolutions of the 
council of three. But it was not likely that fuch 
a "'plan. of government could be or any long 
continuance. The queen who had been fome 
( time in France, hearing of the tyrannical pro- 
. ceedings of Leicefter, railed a confiderable army 
to oppofe him > and Lewis himfelf, who beheld 
with deteftation, the perjuries of the earl, fa- 
voured her enterprize. The ambitious Leicef- 
fter was alarmed at receiving intelligence, of the 
queen's intentions, and difpatched a number 
of troops to guard the coaft, and prevent her 
farces landing. The troops were embarked, 1 

fet fail for England, but the winds were fo 
contrary, and the lea fo tempeftuous, that they 
• ■ - ■ No. 16. 




were all difperfed, and the whole defigns of the 
queen rendered abortive. 

The Roman pontiff, who ftill favoured Henry, 
and was highly exafperated at the behaviour of 
the barons, lent cardinal Guido to England as^ 
legate, with orders to pronounce the fentence of 
excommunication agninft the earls of Leicefter, 
Gloucefter and Norfolk, by namey and all others 
in general who joined in the oppreflion and cap- 
tivity of their fovereign. But Leicefter took ef- 
fectual methods to prevent the confequences of 
the papal cenfures; On the arrival of the legatee- 
knowing his bufinefs, he threatened him with im- 
mediate death fhould he dare to pronounce the 
fentence ; in confequence of which the legate was 
lo intimidated that he immediately quitted Eng- 
land, and returned to the continent. 

A. D. 1265. The conduct of the earl of Lei- 
cefter was now become fo tyrannical and arbitrary* 
that he was generally delpifed by the peqple, and, 
even the earl of Gloucefter, who had remonftrated 
with him on the impropriety of his behaviour,; 
but without effe£t, defer ted his caufe. The no- 
bles, who were ftill in the intereft of Henry, put 
themfelves under the proteftion of Gloucefter* 
The people complained loudly of the fhameful 
breach of the convention made at Lewes; and 
demanded that prince Edward, and the other pri- 
foners, fhould be fet at liberty, in conformity to" 
the articles of that treaty. 

The imperious and tyrannical Leicefter now 
found it would be irnpofiible to divert the gather- 
ing florm, without having recourfe to fome ar- 
tifice to deceive the Englilh. He accordingly or- 
dered a parliament to meet at London, but fixed 
that affembly on a more republican bafis than any 
that had ever been fummoned fince the foundation 
of the Englifh monarchy. Belides many barons 
and ecclefiaftics, who were not immediate tenants 
of the crown, he ordered the fheriffs to return two' 
knights from every (hire, and the fame number of 
deputies from every borough. The meeting of 
this aflembly, which happened on the twentieth of 
January (A. D. 1266.) is generally efteemed the 
epoch a of the houfeof Commons in England,' ft 
is indeed, certain that this is the firft time any 
mention is made of reprefentatives being ferit by 
the boroughs to parliament. 

In this affembly, which was exceeding numer- 
ous, the gallant prince Edward, who had lan- 
guished in prifon ever fince the fatal battle 
of Lewes, was declared free and at full li- 
berty, after ftipul.ating to deliver up all the caf- 
tles pofleffed by the barons in the intereft of the 
royal' party, and neither to depart the kingdom- 
during three years, nor introduce any foreign* 
troops. But Leicefter never intended to fet Che 
prince at liberty ; he was ftfidtly guarded by the 
emiflaries of that nobleman, and continued .only 
a prifoner at large. 

The barons now jaw there were no hopes of 
reftoring tranquillity to the nation. The -tyranny 
of Leicefter was more dreaded than that of Henry 
had been formerly. The earl of Gloucefter per- 
ceived his own danger ; for every thing that op- 
pofecl the defpotifm of Leicefter was lacrificed at 
the altar of his 'ambition. Gloucefter therefore 
retired for fafety to, his eftates on the borders of 
Wales ; and Leicefter followed him to Hereford 



the head of an army, carrying with him both 
ie king and the prince. 4 . ’ ; 

While the earl of Leicefter was at Hereford, 
louceffer found means to open a; negotiation with 
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young Edward, and a plan was formed for the 
prince’s efcape. A horfe of extraordinary fwift- 
nefs was procured by Gloucefter, and conveyed to 
Edward by means of a trufty fervant, and Edward 
.Mortimer, at the head of a fmali party, waited in 
a wood not far from Leicefter’s camp, in order 
to receive the prince, and convey him to a place 
of fafety. Every thing being thus prepared, the 
prince, pretending to take the air with fome of 
Leicefter’s retinue, made matches between their 
horfes, and rode .feveral of them himfelf; till at 
length having fnfficiently tired and blown their 
horfes, he mounted the. fteed fent him by Glou- 
cefter, effected his efcape, and fled to Mortimer, 

The people were no fopner informed of the 
prince’s 'efcape, then they flocked to his ftandard 
from all parts, fo that Edward foon found himfelf 
at the head of a powerful army. He immediately 
took the field, and in order to prevent Leicefter 
from retreating back to the capital, broke down 
all the bridges on the Severn. 

Leicefter, being informed of the proceedings of 
prince Edward, began to think himfelf in great 
danger, and therefore difpatched an exprefs to his 
fon, defiring him to haften from London with an 
army to his relief. Rut 'Edward was too vigilant, 
an& too well informed of young Moncfort’s mo- 
tions to fuffer him to join his father. Knowing 
he had advanced at the head of his forces to Ke- 
nilworth, the prince marched to meet him, and a 
frnart battle enfued, which terminated in favour of 
Edward, the greater part of the rebel army being- 
cut to pieces, and the reft obliged to fave them- 
felves by a precipitate flight. 

In the mean time the earl of Leicefter with his 

I ' # 

forces, took the opportunity of crofting the Severn 
in boats ; and being entirely ignorant of his fon’s 
misfortune, advanced to Evelham, expecting every 
hour to be joined by the forces from London. 

After the defeat of young Montfort, the prince 
, divided his army into three bodies, one of which 
advanced along the road to Kenilworth, carrying 

before them the banners that had been taken from 

% 

young Montfort’s army ; while himfelf, at the head 
of the fecond divifion, made a circuit, in order 
to attack Leicefter’ s army in another quarter. This 
ftratagem, for fome time, deceived Leicefter , he 
took the firft divifion for his friends ; but per- 
ceiving his miftake, and obferying the excellent 
difpofition of Edward’s troops, exclaimed, “ They 
have learned, from me their military order.” The 
greater part of the army of Leicefter made but a 
feeble refiftance , the Welfh, who formed the van, 
unable to fupport the furious attack of Edward, 
fled with the utmoft precipitation, while Gloucefter 
at the head of another divifion, charged the main 
body with equal fury. Leicefter, however, main- 



againft him, and attacked the camp of the rebels 
with the utmoft fury. The valiant leaders met 
and a Angle combat enfued between them. The 
victory was long doubtful , but at laft ended in 
favour of Edward, Gourclon being wounded 
thrown from his horfe and taken prifoner. -But 
Edward knew how to eftimate valour, even in an 
enemy : he procured his pardon, granted him his 
friendlhip, and Gourdon ferved him faithfully the 
remainder of his life. 

A. D. 1268. The rebellion being now totally 

fupprelTed, and tranquillity reftored to the king- 
dom, Henry fummoned a parliament, at which 
was prefent the pope’s legate, who informed the 
afl'embly that the pontiff had refolved to publifh 
a crufade in every ftate that profefied the Chri Ilian 
religion ; and exhorting the Englilh to lupport 
an enterprize calculated to promote the honour 
and glory of the church. 

In conlequcnce of this declaration from the le- 
gate, Prince Edward, his brother Edmund, and 
their coufln Henry, received the crofs from the 
hands of the legate ; and their examples were fol- 
lowed by the earls of Gloucefter, Warrenne and 
Pembroke, together with many others of the prin- 
cipal nobility in the kingdom. 

A. D. 1270. While prince Edward was mak- 
ing the neceffary preparations for his expedition to 
the Holy Land, Lewis the French king (who 
had alfo engaged in the crufade, and (Ironglyfo- 
licited Edward to haften his departure from Eng- 
land) embarked his forces, and landed near the 



ruins of Carthage, with a defign of reducing the 
city of Tunis. Edward reached the camp of 
Lewis, but had the misfortune to find that great 
prince, a ftiort time before, had paid the debt of 
nature, from the intemperance of the climate, 
and the great fatigues he had undergone. He was 
fucceeded on the throne of France by Philip, fur- 
named the Hardy, a prince who polTefled great 
merit, though much inferior to that of his father. 

■ But the death of Lewis did not intimidate Ed- 
ward, who continued his courfe to Paleftfiie, where 
he fignalized himfelf by the moft aftonifhing afts 
of valour. He revived the honour of the Englilh 
name in thofe parts, and {truck the Saracens* with 
fuch terror, that they had recourfe to the infa- 
mdus ■ defign of taking him off by alTaffination, 
The villain employed to execute this inhuman 
defign, was admitted feveral times into the prince's 
prefence, under pretence of negotiating a treaty 
between Edward and the governor of Joppa.- One 
day, finding the prince alone fitting on a couch 
unarmed,- .he approached him, and offering him. 
fome letters, took the opportunity of drawing a 
concealed dagger, which he endeavoured to lheathe 
in the prince’s breaft ; but Edward fortunately 
tained the battle with amazing intrepidity, till his [I warded off the blow. He received, indeed, aeon 



horfe being killed under him, he demanded quar- 
ter, which .was refufed, -and he, with his fon Henry, 
fell among the (lain. The troops, finding them- 
felves deprived of their leaders, were fo dilpirired, 
that they made - no. farther refiftance, but imme- 
diately threw down their arms, and fubmitted to 
the conquerors. 

After this victory the gallant prince Edward 
eafily fubdued the remains of the rebel party, and 
the far greater part of the caffl.es garrifoned by the 
rebels readily fubmitted, and opened their gates 
to the king. Adam Gourdon, a courageous baron, 
maintained himfelf for fome time in the foreft 
’©f Hampfhire, and committed depredations in 
that neighbourhood, Edward led a body of forces 

a 



fiderable wound in the arm, but that misfortune 
did not prevent him from feizing-the villain, and, 

having wrefted the dagger from his hand, plunged 
it into his heart. The wound was however dan- 
gerous, being made with a poifoned inftrument, 
and the prince’s life was in -the moft imminent 
danger , but-by the great fltill and: care of an Eng- 
lilli furgeon, a cure was happily efiebted in a very 
ftiort time, . ' 

A. D. 1271. The abfence of prince Edward 
was attended with thole pernicious confequences : 

which had been dreaded from the time, of his de- 

• \ 

parture from England, The king was now grown 
old and infirm, and the. barons, not having a pro- 
per perfbn.to eontroul them, oppreflfed the coin- 
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HENRY 



mon people with impunity, and gave fhelter to j reign, and j 
bands of robbers, whom they employed to com- J of "his fubjec 
m it ravages on the eftates of their neighbours. areundeniab! 
The populace of London likewife returned to their the former \ 
ufual licentioufnefs $ and Henry, unable to lupport prolperity*, a 
the weight of government, lent a melTengcr to his dence in ad 
fon, requefting Ids immediate return to aflift him foibles, he h 
in fwaying that fceptre which was ready to fall piety and de 
from his enfeebled hands. public worfl 

A. D. 127a. The cares and fears of Henry band, and ai 
were now greatly increafed by the death of his I Henry left 
brother Richard, king of the Romans, who paid fucceeded h 
the debt of nature at Berkhamftead on the fecond He had alf< 
of April. He was fucceeded, as earl of Corn- Scotland, ar 
wall, by his fon Edmund, who married Mar- fides thefe h 
garet, filler to the earl of Gloucefter. died in their 

Soon after the death of Richard, the king fum- 
•moned a general council at Northampton, whither Remarkable 



1272 



reign, and proved deftni&ive to the tranquillity 
of his iubjects. He evinced two principles that 

are undeniable demonftrations of meannefs of foul: 
the former was a molt preemptive arrogance in 
prolperity, and the latter a molt abjefl defpon- 
dence in adverfity. But with all thefe vices and 
foibles, he had fome virtues ; he was noted for his 
piety and devotion, and his regular attendance on 
public worlhip. He was alfo an affectionate huf- 
band, and an indulgent parent, 

Henry left iffue two fons, namely, Edward, who 
fucceeded him, and Edmund earl of Lancalter. 
He had alfo two daughters, Margaret quee n of 
Scotland, and Beatrix, duchefs of Britany. Be- 
Tides theie he had five other children, all of whom 
died in their infancy. 



he went hirafelf, though at that time in a very 
weak ftate of health. The caufe of this meeting 
.was, to enquire into the particulars of a riot that 
had happened at Norwich, between the inhabitants 
.of that city and the monks, in which the cathedral 
with the monaltery adjoining, was reduced to afhes. 
After a full inveftigation of the affair, it appeared 
that the citizens were the aggreffors, in confe- 
quence of which they were -fined 3000 marks, and 
feveral of the molt aftive among the rioters were 
fentenced to be hanged. 

, The king was fo irritated at thefe violent and 
outrageous proceedings, that he determined to fee 
the fentence which had been pafied on the rioters 
put into execution- He accordingly went from 
Northampton to Norwich, and, after ftaying twelve 
days in that city, came to St. Edmundfbury in 
his way to London, where he was feized with a 
diforder that foon put an end to his life. His dis- 
temper increafing daily, he was removed, by eafy 
journies, .to Weftminfter, when, finding his end 
approaching, he fent for the earl of Gloucefter, 
and exacted from him an oath, that he would pre- 
ferve the peace of the kingdom, and, to the lit- 
moft of his' power, maintain the in tereft of his fon 
Edward. He then fent for fome of the princi- 
pal nobility, , of whom he took a folemn farewell, 
and foon after expired, on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, in the 65th year of his age, and 57th of his 
.reign. His remains were, by his own defire, in- 
ferred near the fhrine of Edward the Confeflor, in 
-the abbey-church of Weftminfter, where his tomb 
(with his ftatue in brafs) is ftill to be feen. 

The character of this prince is To fully dis- 
played from the hiftory of his life, that it is al- 
moft needlefs to defeend to particulars. His ge- 
nius was harrow, his temper capricious, his prin- 
ciples arbitary, and his meafures oppreffive ; which, 
together with his attachment to foreigners, were 
the real caufes of the troubles that difturbed his 



Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of 

Henry III, 

A. D. 

1219 On the 17th of May the king was crowned a fecond time 

at Weltminfter. 

This year the bones of St. Thomas-a-Becket at Canter- 
bury were eufhrined with gold, fet round with precious 
Hones, 

1220 The old abbey of St. Peter’s Weftminfter pulled down, 

and the prefent one begun to be eretted, the king 
himfelf laying the firfb Hone. 

1 225 A decree was this year made, by which the concubines of 

priefts were denied chrillian burial, and thofe' priefts 
who kept concubines, if known, were to do penance. 
1126 In the month of February this year happened a dreadful 

tempeft of thunder, lightning and rain, which threw 
down feveral churches, and did other very confiderable 
damage.' ’ . 

1232 The Rolls Chapel in Chancery-lane built for converted 

jews. 

1233 In the beginning of this year there happened a violent 

earthquake in England, which did great damage, and 
was fucceeded by a dearth. 

1236 The method of conveying water into the city of London. 

by means of pipes firft invented. 

1242 This year happened a total eclipfe of the fun. 

Aldermen iirft ele&ed in London. 

1246 Tiles for covering houfes iirft ufed in England. 

1248 On the 14th of February there happened a dreadful earth- 

quake, which threw down many houfes in different 
parts, and did other confiderable damage. 

1249 The town of Newcaftle deftroyed by dr e, and feveral 

churches and houfes thrown down- in Somerferihire by 
an earthquake. 

1250 A fmart fhockof an earthquake felt at St. Alban’s. 

1251 The citizens of London purchafed for 500 marks the pri- 

vilege of having their mayor fvvorn in before the ba- 
rons of the exchequer. 1 
1253 Fine linen, ftrft made in England. 

1255 All per fons who had fifteen pounds a year were obliged 

to be knighted, or pay a fine to be excufed. 

Tapeftry firft introduced in England by Eleanor wife of 
prince Edward. 

1265 Burgeffes and knights of the 111 ires fir ft fummoned to 

parliament. 

1268' This yezir the two companies of Goldfiniths and Taylors 

fought, and feveral were killed on both fider. The 
fheriffs appeafed the tumult, and thirteen of the moll 
mutinous were hanged. 

1269 The bones of Edward the Confeffoc enftirined with gold 
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furnamed Longshanks 



Aacjfion and coronation of Edward 1 . He marches- againfi the TV elch, and makes a treaty of peace with 
Llewellyn their prince . The Jews fever ely punijhed for adulterating the coin of the kingdom. Ed- 
ward again marches againfi the Welfh , and totally reduces their country. Goes over to the continent , and, 
on bis return, punifhes the judges for having aided corruptly during his ahfence. The Jews plundered of 
their property, and banijhed the kingdom. 'Death of Queen Eleanor . The fuccejjion to the throne of Scot- 
land being difputed, reference is made to Edward, who declares in favour of Baliel , a defeendant of 
William. Baliol, having a complaint exhibited againfi him by the earl of Fife, is obliged to plead his 
own caufe at Wejfminfier. Edward marches againfi the Scots ,. and obtains a complete victory ; upon 
which Baliol rejigns his crown to Edward, who fends him pr if oner to the Tower. Quarrel between the 
king and clergy. Edward goes over to the continent to recover Guienne , which had been taken from him 
by Philip king of France. The tzvo kings come to an accommodation , and Edward marries the fifier of 
Philip. Infur re biion in Scotland. Battle of Falkirk, and reduSficn of the Scots. Robert Bruce claim's 



of 



f f 



irl of Pembroke , who obtains a complete victory, and Bruce is obliged to Jave himfelf 
by flight. The king marches with an army- into Scotland, takes lady Mary Bruce,, fifier to the fugitive 
king, prijoner, whom he orders to be Jhut up in a wooden cage, and publicly expofed on the walls of 
Roxburgh caftle. Bruce again takes up arms, and defeats the Englijh forces commanded by the earl 
of Pembroke. Death and character of Edward. 



A. D. the death of Henry HI. the crown 

1 a 7 2 . England devolved on his elder fon 

Edward, who, at the time of his father’s demife, 
was difplaying his natural courage and military 
prowefs in the fields of Paleftine. The abiknee of 
Edward at fo critical a time might have been pro- 
ductive of difagreeable confequences had not the 
general efteem due to. Ms uncommon merits in 
fome degree fupplied the place of his urefence. 



Immediately after the deceafe of Henry the coun- 
cil of ftate proclaimed him king, and the nobility 
and principal people of the kingdom fwore fealty, 
to his perfon and government. 

While Edward was In Paleftine he obtained ie- 
veral fignal victories over the Saracens ; but- finding 
his. forces too few in number to make a complete 
eon qu eft over fuch numerous armies, he liftfcned 
to offers of peace made by the fill tan of Babylon, 
with whom he concluded a truce for ten years, ten 
months, and ten days. Having iigned this treaty, 
he embarked his forces, and palled over to Sicily, 
where he received advice of the death of his fa- 
ther, and foon after that of his eldeft fon, who died 
at Acre in Paleftine. Edward exprelled much lefs 
grief for the lofs of the latter than the former ; 
upon which the king of Sicily appealing afloni fil- 
ed, he told him “ the lofs of a fon might be re- 



paired, but that of a father was irreparable.” 
A.-D. 1273. . After ftaying a fhort time at the 
Sicilian court, Edward took his leave, and fee out 
for England. In his way he paffed through Cha- 
lons, where he was invited, by the prince of that 
province to a tournament. Edward, who was 
ever ambitious of glory, anti happy in having 
the opportunity of fignalizing his courage and ad- 
drefs in arms, readily accepted the invitation : but 
the honour he acquired excited envy, and what 
was intended onLy to give, proof of military 
fit ill, had- like to have been productive of the moft 
fatal confequences. The French knights, finding 
themfelves foiled iry every attempt, made a furious 
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* There were three kings of the fame- name before William 
the Conqueror bu-c it has been cuftomary to count only from 
the conqueft, This prince was furnamed Longftvanlts, which 



attack upon the Englilh r but fortune flill favoured 
Edward : the French were repulfed and the Eng- 
lifh obtained the palm of victory. This, however, 
was not determined without a confiderable effufion 
of blood, from whence fome hiftorians have called 
it ct The petty Battle of Chalons.” 

As Edward was fu-ffieiemly fatisfied in his mind 
that the peace of England was. firmly e ftablifhed, 
he rcfolved, before h is departure from the conti- 
nent, to fettle his affairs in that quarter in fuch a 
manner as to prevent being difturbed when he 
Mould take upon him the government of his Eng- 
lifh dominions. To eft eft this he _repaired to the 
court of France, and was received by Philip with 
every mark of politenefs and refpedt a after which 
he did homage to that prince for the territories he 
poffeffed in France. From Paris Edward repaired 
to Guienne, and put an end' to the troubles which 
had,, for fome time, difturbed the peace of eh® 
province. Pic continued much longer here than 
he intended, in compliance with the earned: re- 
quell of pope Gregory IX. who, having, fummpn- 
ed a general cou ncil to meet at Lyons, was appre- 
henfive that Edward's return to England might 
prevent the attendance of many of the bilhops of 
that kingdom. 

A. D. 1 i.74, Edward, having fettled his affairs 
on the continent, embarked for England, and 
landed at Dover on the ad of Auguft, from whence 
he proceeded to "London, amidft the univerfal ac- 
clamations of the people. On the 19th of the 
fame month he was crowned at Weftminfter by 
Robert, archbifhop of Canterbury, in the prefence 
of Alexander III. king of Scotland, the duke of 
Brltany, and.all the principal nobility of the king- 
dom. 

Being thus fully eftablifhed on .the throne, Ed- 
ward directed his attention to the purfuit of thole 
meafures which were moft likely to produce ho^ 
nour to himfelf as a king, and happinefs to his 

people as lubjedts. He made the great charter the- . 

rule 






additional epithet he obtained from the remarkable difpropW’ 
tion of his legs to the other parts of body? 
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rule of his conduit, and obliged the barons to ob- 

: >vnh regard to their vaffals. The Keen- 

tioufnds of the nobles had long been the fource of 
various calamities, both with refpecl to the crown 
and people.' Edward, therefore, took care to cur- 
tail their power, and, without invading their real, 
privileges, made them obedient to the laws of their 



•The kingdom had, for forne 
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country. 

A. D. 1275. 

time, been greatly infefted with robbers, who de- 
fied the power of the civil m agiftrates . To re- 
medy this evil, Edward appointed commiffioners 
to make regular circuits through different parts of 
the kingdom, in order to take cognizance of 
crimes, and punifli offenders. But thefe itinerant 
difpenlers ofjuftice executed their commiffion with 
the vnoft unjuftifiable feverity, making no proper 
diftinftion between the innocent and the guilty. 

This fpread an univerfal terror among the peo- 
ple, which being made known to the king he im- 
mediately recalled the commiffioners, chaftifed 
them for their conduct, and difmififed them from 
their employment. 

A. D. 1276. The firff military expedition in 
which Edward engaged after his acceffion to the 
throne was againft Llewellyn, prince of Wales, 
who had been clofely connected with the Montfort 
family, and now refufed to repair to the court of 
Edward, and do him homage. This fo exafperated 
Edward that he determined, at all events to reduce 

his haughty vaffal to obedience. Llewellyn was |j expedition to Paleftine) determined to punifh them 



ellyn ihould pay fifty thoufand pounds fterling, as 
a latisfaftion for damages; that he Ihould quit for 
ever a track of land containing the whole country 
between Chefter and the river Conway ; and that., 
he fhould repair to the court of Edward and per- 
form his homage.” Edward, however, thought 
proper to remit the payment of the fifty thoufand' 
pounds, and brought Llewellyn with him to Lon- 
don, where he did. homage and fwore fealty in. 
the prefence of a great number of the prelates and. 
nobility of England. The ceremony being over, 
Edward delivered up Eleanor, and- the ceremony 
of the nuptials between that lady and the Weifh 
prince was celebrated with great magnificence, in 
the prefence of Edward, and many of the principal 
nobility of the kingdom. 

A. D. 1278. This year there happened a circum- 
ftancewhich fhewed the feveritv of Edwards’s dilpo- 
fition, and at the fame time dilplayed the common 
prejudices of the times. Among other diforders. 
that had, for fome time, prevailed in the king- 
dom, no one was more univerfally complained of 
than the adulteration of the coin, which had pro- 
duced fuch injurious effefts, that foreign com-, 
merce was almoft ruined. The Jews were 1'uJp cri- 
ed of being the authors of this deftruriive prac- 
tice, and little proof was necefiary to conviri them '■ 
of the offence. Edward himfelf was ftrongly pre- . 
polled againft thofe people, and, with an ill-judg- 
ed zeal for chriftianity (naturally augmented by an 



in the late reign. 



noftranger to the great power and abilities of Ed- 
ward, and therefore thought it advifeable, in order 
to {Lengthen himfelf, to form a binding alliance 
•with the remains of the Montfort family. He ac- 
cordingly demanded Eleanor, daughter to the late 
earl of Leicefter (who was at the court of France) 
in marriage. Philip readily complied with his re- 
queft, and Eleanor embarked for Wales, under the 
care of her brother Aumeri ; but the veffel being 
taken at fea, the betrothed princefs was fent to 
the court of Edward, where fhe was detained as a 
prifoner of ftate ; and her brother committed to 
Corf-Caftle. Deputies foon after arrived from 
Llewellyn, offering to ranfcurf the princefs, whom 
fie aflerted to be detained againft the law of na- 
tions. But Edward refufed to fet Eleanor at li- 
berty, unlefs Llewellyn would engage to makegood 
the devaftations that had been committed, on the 
borders of England, and reftore all the cattles he 
had taken during the wars 
Llewellyn refufed the conditions, in confequence 
of which both parties made preparations for de- 
termining die difpute by the fword. 

Early in the fpring of the enfuing year Edward 
marched at the head of his army into Wales ; and 
Llewellyn, perceiving it would be madnefs to meet 
the Englifh in the open field, retreated to his woods 
and inaccellable mountains, in order to harrafs the 
Englifh troops. But Edward was not to be fur- 
prized; lie cut a capacious road for his forces 
through a track of woods extending from the 
marches on the borders of Chefhire to Caernar- 
vonfhire, by which means his forces penetrated 
•with eafe into the heart of the country. Llew- 
ellyn retreated to Snowden, the ufual place of 
refuge when attacked by the Englifh : but their 
faftneiTes now were of very little confequence. 
Edward feized all the pafles, and prevented any 
provifions from being carried to Llewellyn’s army. 
Famine foon reduced the Welch prince to fue for 
peace,- and a treaty was concluded at Abercoiir 
way, on the following conditions ; " That Llew- 
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with the utmoft feverity. Accordingly, no lefs 
than 280 Jews were hanged in one day at Lon- 
don, befides great numbers, who fuffered in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom. Many of the mod 
wealthy were ruined by the confifeanon of their 
houfes and property; and though Edward ordered 
one half of the money which was raifed in this, 
cruel manner to be fet apart for thofe who would 
renounce their religion, very few accepted the 
offer : they could not think of embracing a reli- 
gion, which they conftdered as the fource of thofe 
barbarities that had been exercifed on them by its 
profeffors. 

No material circumftances occurred from this 

• 1 

period till the year 1281, when frefh difturbances 
took place between Llewellyn, prince of Wales, 
and the king. The former ftririly obferved the 
conditions made in the late treaty with the Eng- 
lifh monarch, but the officers of Edward had com- 
mitted fo many acts of violence and oppreffion on 
the Weifh, that they' applied to their prince for 
protection. Llewellyn made repeated remon- 
ftrances to Edward; but without effeft, . In con- 
fequence of this the Weifh, exafperated at fuch un- 
juft treatment, determined either to obtain relief 
by force of arms, or perifh in the glorious attempt, 
David, brother to Llewellyn, had long ferved 
the crown of England with the utmoft fidelity'; 
but being juftly exafperated at the oppreffions of 
his countrymen, joined his brother, offering to 
head the army, and venture his life in defence of 
thofe liberties of which they had been fo unjuftly 
deprived by the tyrannical Englifh. This offer was 
joyfully accepted, and the two brothers foon found 
themfelves at the head of a confiderable army; 
the iffue of which- was that they made themfelves 
matters of feveral ftrong cattles, and feverely reta- 
liated that feverity on the Englifh which had been 
fo cruelly exercifed on their countrymen, . 

As foon as Edward was informed of thefe pro- 
ceedings he determined to march into Wales, at 
the head of a powerful army, and lay the whole 
T t caun- 
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country wafte with fire and fword. In the mean 
time the archbiftiop of Canterbury, defirons of 
preventing the effufion of human blood, exerted 
all his intereft to bring about an accommodation, 
and made feveral equitable propofals at the requeft 
of Llewellyn and his brother, for Iheathing the 
fword of deftrudtion, and preventing the horrid 
devaluation that mu ft enfue, if the bloody ftand- 
ard of war fhould be carried into the country of 
thofe diftreffed and injured people. But all his 
labours were in vain. Edward was determined to 
put a final period to the government of Wales, 
and exterminate ail the remains of its ancient inde- 
pendence. 

A. D. 1282. This refolution being taken, Ed- 
ward, in the beginning of the fpring, marched 
into Wales at the head of his forces, which he had 
no fooner entered than Llewellyn and his bro- 
ther retired to their faftneffes in Snowden, where 
they waited for the opportunity of falling on tire 
Englifh when embarrafied among the woods. But 
this fcheme inftead of anfwering their expecta- 
tions turned out to their difadvantage ; for Ed- 
ward, who had learned experience from his former 
expedition, fccured all the avenues through which 
it was poffible for them to efcape, and threw a 
bridge of boats over the river Menay, oppofite to 
Bangor, Before the work was entirely compleated 
three hundred men at arms, under the command 
of lord Latimer and Lucas de Thany, a Gafcon, 
paffed the river to amufe the enemy, while the 
main body of the army 'crolfed the bridge. The 
Welfh, who were well acquainted with the nature 
of the river, and knew the water would loon fwell 
and cut off their retreat, did not for fome time 
offer to moleft the Englifh in their paffage ; but 
when about fifteen hundred were landed, they 
rufhed down from the mountains with the moil 
horrid fhrieks, and fell upon the Englifh with 
fuch fury and refolution, that they were immedi- 
ately routed, and the greater part put to the fword. 
Fiufhed with fuccefs at this conqueft, the Welfh 
began to think themfelves invincible, more efpe- 
ci ally as they had been told by their bards that the 
period was arrived for the accomplilhment of the 
prophecy of the great Merlin, who had foretold, 
that one of the race of Llewellyn fhould ride 
through the ftreeta of London with a crown on 
his head. But this ridiculous notion (though well, 
adapted to the ignorance and fuperftition of the 
times) proved deftru&ive to the Welfh. 

The Welfh now divided themfelves into two bo- 
dies, one of which was to continue in Snowden 
under the dire&ion of David, while the other, un- 
der Llewellyn, was to march againft the main 
body of the Englifh. This refolution beingtaken, 
the prince advanced into Radnorlhire ; but being 
unexpectedly met by a detachment of the Englifh,. 
his army was totally defeated, and himfelf killed 
by the hand of one Adam de Frampton, who cut 
off his head, and carried it to Edward, then en- 
camped at Conway.* Thus fell the famous Llew- 
ellyn, a prince defc ended from one of the mo ft 
antient royal families in Europe, and with him 
expired the fmall remains of Welfh indepen- 
dence. 

• > 

The Welfh were no fooner 'informed that their 



* Edward immediately Tent the head of Llewellyn to. Lon* 
don, where it was conveyed, through the (ireets upon the point 
of a lance in a cart, crowned with a Silver circle, in contempt 
»£ Merlin’s prophecy. It was afterwards placed on a pillory 
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prince was dead than a general confirmation pre\ 
vailed throughout the whole army. They maCc L 
farther efforts to fupport the falling ftate of their 
country, the greater part throwing down theirarms, 
and fubmitting themfelves to the Englifh. David' 
retired to the woods and faftneffes of the moun- 
tains, where he continued fome time in the great- 
eft diftrefs ; but was at laft feized by his own coun- 
trymen in one of his retreats* and conveyed aprl- 
foner to Edward, who ordered him to be fent in 
chains to Shrewfbury. The captivity of David 
put an end to all oppolition ; the Welfh nobility 
immediately delivered up their caftles* and the 
whole country fubmitted to the conqueror. 

A. D. 1283. Edward now fummoned a parlia- 
ment to meet at Shrewfbury, in order to deter- 
mine the fate of the captive David. The iffue of 
this trial was, that the unfortunate prince, inftead 
of being confidered as the defender of the liber- 
ties of his country, was condemned as a traitor to 
be hanged and quartered ; .a fentence which was 
executed with many circumftances of diftinguifh.- v, 
ed cruelty. 

But the death of David was not the only aft of 
cruelty that took place at this time: the bards, or 
Welfh poets, were alfo devoted to deftruftion. 
Edward well knew that nothing had' a more powd- 
er ful influence to keep alive the ideas of military 
valour, and antient glory among the people than 
the traditional poetry of the bards, more efpecialiy 
when affifted by the power • of mufic, and jollity 
of feftivals. He therefore got together all the 
Welfh poets > and, from a policy equally cruel and 
unjuft, ordered them all to be put to death. 

After taking thefe unjuftifiable meafures, Ed-" 
ward, in order farther to fecure his new conqueft, 
built twocaftles, one at Aberconway, and another 
at Caernarvon ; and having fettled the civil go- 
vernment of Wales, it was ever after annexed to 
the crown of England. 

" A. D. 1284. the- beginning of this year 
queen Eleanor was delivered of a prince at Caer : 
narvon (afterwards Edward II.) on whom the king 
immediately bellowed the inveftiture of that prin- 
cipality; and fince which time the principality of 
Wales has given title to the eldeft Tons of the kings 
of England. 

Having fettled all affairs to his fatisfaftion in 
Wales, Edward, aboiit the middle of December, 
went to Briftol, where he kept his Cliriftmas, and. 
held a parliament. He ftaici in that city till tk 
middle of February following, when he repaired 

to London, from whence he had now been abfent 

* 

near three years. 

A. D. 1285. Edward now diredled his atten- 
tion towards removing many abufes which had 
been pradifed in London during his abfence, 
George Brockfley the then mayor, was turned out 
of his office for having taken bribes from the ba- 
kers, to connive at their felling bread fhort or 
weight : befides. which he took away the charter of 
the city, and put in another mayor by his own 
thoiity. At the fame time licence was given to 
merchant-ftrangers to rent houles and keeplhops j 
whereas before they were only importers of goods, 
ancl the Englifh with whom they lodged, afted aS 
brokers to fell the goods for them* _ 

A. 
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in Cheapfide, from whence it was conveyed to the J 0V L 
London, crowned by way of dcrifton, with a wreath o* 
and, by order of the king, fixed on the point of a Jugi 
created for the purpofe on the top of that fbrtrefs* 
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A. D. ia.86. Thefeabufes being removed, and j 
tranquillity firmly eftablifhed throughout the king- 
dom, Edward paffed over to the continent, in or- 
der to mediate a peace between Alphonfo, king of 
Arragon, and Philip the Fair, who had lately fiic- 
ceeded his father, Philip the Hardy, in the crown 
of France. Fie continued there' near three years ; 
and during the greater part of the time was em- 
ployed in this intricate negotiation, which was at 
laft happily terminated by the labours of the Eng- 
lish monarch, whole power was dreaded, and whofe 
abilities were revered in moft parts of Europe. 

A D. 1290. While Edward was on the conti- 
nent. great diforders had taken place in England, 
owing to the mal-praftices of the judges. In con- 
fequence of this the king, on his return, deter- 
mined to examine very ftriftly into their conduft, 
and, for that purpofe, fummoned a parliament to 
meet at London. Before this affembly the judges 
were tried, when only two (viz. John de Mar- 
tingham and Elias de Bokingham, both clergy- 
men) were found innocent. The proofs brought 
againft the reft were lb clear that they made no 
defence, in confequence of which they were all 
removed from their office, and heavily fined. 

Among other a< 5 ts paffied during the fitting of 
this parliament, was one for banifhing all the Jews, 
who had rendered themfelves odious to the nation 
by their ufury and extortion. They were ordered 
to depart the kingdom before the firft of Novem- 
ber on pain of death, and all their wealth, except 
fuch fums as were necefiary to defray the expence 
of their voyage, confifcated to the king’s ufe. But 
many were not fuffered to efcape even with fo fmall 
a pittance of their fortune ; fome being murdered 
by the feavnen in their paffage 5 while others, after- 
being plundered of what little they pofleffed, were 
inhumanely left deftitute on fome inholpitable 
Ihore. 

- This year Edward fiiftained a confiderable lofs 
in the death of his beloved queen Eleanor, the 
fond partner in all his dangers and diftrefs in Pa- 
leftine. She paid the debt of nature at Plolmlby 
in Lincolnlhire, on the 29th of November, leav- 
ing the king overwhelmed with the moft poignant 
grief. ITer remains were carried to Weliminfter, 
and interred in the abbey with great funeral pomp ; 
and at every place where her body refted in the 
way to London (and where lblemn dirges were 
fung for the repofe of her foul) Edward caufed 
grand crofies, on which her arms were engraven, 
to be erefted to her memory. The moft perfeft 
of thefe now remaining is that at Waltham, which 
though greatly injured by time, is exceeding noble, 
and gives a fufficient idea of the tafte of architec- 
ture at the time it was e refted. 

Soon after the death- of Queen Eleanor, an 
event happened which attracted the attention of the 
whole kingdom, and was productive of circum- 
ftances that particularly diftinguifhed the remain- 
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Alexander III. king of 
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the prince of Wales, and the Maid of Norway, 
The friendfhip which had for fome time prevailed 
between the two nations greatly facilitated this 
project, fo favourable to the grandeur and welfare of 
both kingdoms. The eftates of Scotland were 
pleafed with the offers of Edward, and the mar- 
riage articles were drawn up, agreed to, and rati- 
fied. In confequence of this the bifhop of Dur- 
ham was appointed queen’s lieutenant in Scotland, 
and two of the Scottifh commiffioners (the earl of 
Warrenne and the dean of York) embarked for 
Norway, to fettle every thing relative to the mar- 
riage: but in their return with the young prin- 
cefs, they were unfortunately overtaken by a 
dorm, and driven into one of the Orkney Iflands, 
where fhe died in the month of Ottober, A. D. 1290^ 
Thus were all the hopes formed on this coalition 
iuddenly deftroyed, and Scotland involved in all 
thole calamities that confequently attend a difputed 
fucceffion. 

A. D. 1291, The principal competitors for tlic 
Scottifh crown were Robert Bruce and John Baliol, 
both defeended in the female line from the brother 
of that William who had been taken prifoner by 
Henry II. The Scots were, at this time, little 
qualified to difeufs the claims of thefe two com- 
petitors s in confequence of which the Scottifh par- 
liament refolved to refer the difpute to the king of 
England, who had already fhewn himlelf an able 
and impartial arbitrator in feveral contentions be- 
tween different princes of Europe, and who was 
iufficiently powerful to compel the unfuccelsful 
claimant tofubmit to his decifion. 

Edward was highly pleafed at being appointed 
arbitrator to the difpute between the two contend- 
ing parties for the crown of Scotland, as it furnilh- 
ed him with an opportunity of attempting to effedt 
a projedt he had Jong formed, namely, of cftablilh- 
ing a right of fuperiority over that kingdom. He 
fought With the utmoft diligence for proofs of his 
intended claim in all the ancient hilloriesj but the 
only circumftance that was fubflantial, and which 
had the lead appearance of plaufibility, was the 
homage paid by William to Henry 1 L though 
Richard L had renounced his homage. 

Furnilhed with this proof, Edward advanced to 
Norham, a ‘town on the northern banks of the 
Tweed, at the head of a powerful army to give 
weight to the unexpected claim he intended to 
make. On his arrival, he invited the parliament 
of Scotland, and the competitors for the crown, to 
his camp; where the chief judiciary told the af- 
fembly, <c that the king had taken the greateff: 



Scotland, had been unfortunately killed by a fall 
from his horie in the year 1286, leaving no male 
iffue. Margaret, daughter to Eric king of Nor- 
way, and grand-daughter to Alexander, was the 
only lineal descendant from the royal family of 
Scotland. This princefs, then an infant, and 
known by the name of The Maid of Norway, 

Was recognized fucceffor by the dates of Scotland. 

Edward, who was great-uncle to the Norwegian : 
princefs, now flattered himfelf that an opportunity 
offered for uniting the .two kingdoms; and ac- 
cordingly propofed a marriage between his fion, \[ them with three weeks lor this purpofe ; and 5 II ued 
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pain to collect proofs from all the antient re- 
cc cords and chronicles, to determine this imp or. - 
cc tant truth, namely, that the kings of Scotland 
“ had been dependent on the Englifli monarchs 
“ from time immemorial, and had accordingly 
c< done them homage, except, when they had ta- 
ken advantage of the inteftine commotions of. 
the nation, or the reign of fome weak prince, to 
<c withdraw their allegiance. The king was there- 
cc fore intitled to decide this difpute, hot in virtue 
of the reference made to him, but in the quaii- 
“ ty of liege lord of the kingdom. 5> 

The whole affembly were aftonifhed at this un~ 
expefted declaration : but it was in vain to make 
any refinance. They therefore begged to have 
fome time allowed them to give in their anfwer, as 
many of the prelates and nobility of Scotland were 
abfent, whole advice was- necefiary in a point ot 
fuch importance. Edward con fen ted to indulge 
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j a fi- conducts for all the nobility of Scotland to re- 
pair to Norharn on the day appointed for giving in 
their anfwer. No objection being made by the ba- 
rons to Edward’s claim, the king addrefied him- 
i'eif to the two competitors, requiring their ac- 
knowledgment of his fuperiority. Bruce was the 
fir It to acknowledge it ; while Baliol, afraid of giv- 
inc offence to the Scottifh nation, confen ted with 

o 

fome reluctance. 

Edward, having thus far obtained his ends, de- 
manded that the principal caftles in Scotland fhould 
be immediately put into his poffeffion ; telling them 
it would be in vain for him to pronounce any de- 
termination between the contending parties for the 
crown, without having it in his power to enforce 
it. This demand was complied with ; and Ed- 
ward after naming commifiioners to enquire into 
the claims of the competitors, and promifing to 
make his dccifion the enfuing year, returned to 
England. . • 

A. D. 1292s The mo ft celebrated lawyers and 
learned men in Europe were now confulted on the 
important queftion relative to the perfon who fliould 
fucceed to the Scottilli throne. After long de- 
bates and lever al adjournments, they unanimoufiy 
gave their anfwer in favour of Baliol ; in conic- 
qiience of which Edward pronounced him the pro- 
per claimant to the / Scottilh throne, and he was im- 
mediately put in put in poffeffion of that kingdom. 
All the Englifh garrifons were withdrawn, and Ba- 
liol did homage and fwore fealty to Edward at 
Norharn. After this Baliol fet out to take poffef- 
fion of his new dignity, and, in the middle of 
December was crowned at Scone with the ufual 
formalities, and all the nobility of Scotland lwore 
allegiance to him. After the ceremony was over 
Baliol went to Newcaftle upon Tyne, where. he re- 
peated his homage to Edward as fuperior lord of 

his kingdom. 

A. D. 1294. In this year an event happen- 
ed which fully convinced the Scots of that ftate of 
vaffalage into which they had fallen by the policy 
and artifices of the Englifh monarch. A burgher 
of Berwick, complaining of an injury he had re- 
ceived from forne Englifh commiffioners fent into 
Scotland, Edward ordered the caufe to be tried in 
England by his judges. The council of Scotland, 
confidering this order as a breach of promife in Ed- 
ward, who had affured them that any offences com- 
mitted in their kingdom fhould be cognizable only 
to their own courts, lent a remonftrance to the 



Englifh monarch. 



But, ' inftead of receiving that 
fatisfaftion they expe&ed, Edward tolcl them , es the 
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caufe fhould be tried in England, as it did not 
belong to vaffals to punilh thofe who reprefen ted 
the perfon of Yheir fovereig'nff 
This authoritative and peremptory anfwer was 
exceeding difagreeable to the Scots ; but they were' 
much more mortified at the indignity foon after 
ilicwn to their new king, who was obliged to ap- 
pear perfonally before Edward, ' in his court at 
Weftminfter, to anfwer a complaint exhibited a- 
gain ft him by the earl of Fife, for feizing certain 
ell ates with which he had been inverted by Ed- 
ward’s particular order. At this trial Baliol was 
obliged to relinquifhed the feat of honour before 

filled by the kings of Scotland in the Englifh 
courts, and to plead his own caufe at the bar as a 
common defendant. This compuifive fubmiffion 
was highly difagreeable to Baliol, who, notwith- 
ftanding his natural fupinenefs of his temper, de- 
termined, if poffible, to fhake off fo ignominious 
a dependence. He therefore left the court of Lon- 

2 
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don without taking leave, after which Edward feiz,\ 
ed all the eftateshe poffeifed in England. ' 

A. D. 1295.^ The defigns of Edward in treat- 
ing Baliol with fuch indignity, was to engage him 
in rebellion, that he might have a pretence for mak 
ing an entire conqueft of Scotland. Nor was it 
long before an opportunity offered for accom- 
plishing his wifhes. Baliol, irritated at the treat- 
ment he had received from Edward, fecretly con- 
cluded a treaty of alliance with Philip the Fair, then 
king of France, which being made known to Ed- 
ward, he lummoned Baliol to perform the duty of 
avaffal, and cited him to appear before the Encr- 
lifh parliament. But Baliol refuied the citation 
and having procured a difpenfation from his oath 
of fealty, he renounced his homage and bid defi- 
ance to the Englifh monarch. 

Exafperated at the conduct of Baliol, Edward 
immediately railed an army of 30,000 foot, and 
4000 horfe, at the head of whom he marched to 
the northward, in order to chaftife the Scottifh mo- 
narch for his dilbbedience and prefumption. The 
Scots army was more numerous than the Enpdifh 

being compofed of 40,000 infantry, and 500 horfe- 
but they wanted both clifcipline and experience, 
and, what was ftill of more confequcnce, dilfentions 
prevailed among the leaders. From theft* alarmiiw 
appearances feveral of the Scottilli nobility (among 
whom’ were Robert Bruce and his fon, the earls of 
Marche and Angus) progno Heated the ruin of 
their country, and made their fubmiffion to Ed- 
ward. 

9 \ 

The Englifh army palled the Tweed at Cold- 
fteam; without oppofition: loon after which Ber- 
wick was taken by afiault, and about feven thou- 
fan'd of the gafrifon put to the fword. The earl 
of Warrenne was then ' difpatched at the head of 
10,000 men, to befiege the caltle of Dunbar, de- 
fended by the flower of the Scottilk army. Ba- 
liol, knowing the importance of this fortrefs, de- 
termined to venture a battle for its relief; and 
.Warrenne, being informed of his intention, march- 
ed to meet him. The Scots, being badly armed 
and difeiplined, could not fupport the furious 
charge of the Englifh : they were, in a fhort time, 
routed with great daughter, no lefs than 20,000 
being left dead on the Field of battle. The next 
day the caftle furrendered to Edward, who then 
joined his army, and purfued his conquefts with- 
out any, farther oppofition from Baliol ’s forces. 
The caftles of Roxburgh, Edinburgh, and Ster- 
ling fubmitted after a feeble refiftance ; and all the 
fouthern parts of the kingdom were loon fubdued 
by the Englifh. 

The pufillanimous Baliol, finding himfelf una- 
ble to refift the great power of Edward, refolved cp 
make his fubmiffion. Fie accordingly appeared 
before the king at Brechin (a town about 40 miles 
from Edinburgh) mounted on a very lorry fteed, 
'holding a white rod in- his left hand, and his fword 
in the right, the latter of which he prefented, in 
the moft humiliating manner, to the Englifh mo- 
narch. The next "day (July 10, A. D. 1296) his 
fubmiffion was drawn up in form, as alfo an inftru- 
mentj by which he refigned his kingdom to Ed- 
ward, to be difpofed of according to his plea- 
lure; and which inftrument was not only figned by 
himfelf, but alfo the principal barons of Scot- 
land. 

; After making this mean fubmiffion, and formally 
refigning his crown into the hands of the conque- 
ror, Baliol was lent priibner to the tower .of Lon- 
don, and two years after fubmitted to a voluntary 

banifh- 
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banifhment to France, where, without making any 
attempts for the recovery of his throne, he died in 
a private l'tation. 

Having thus fubdued Scotland, Edward, in or- 
der to lecure his acquifition, ordered the ftates to 
affemble at Berwick, where the principal noblemen 
and governors of caftles fwore fealty to him, and 
delivered up all their fortreffes into his hands. The 
great feal of Scotland was now broken, and ano- 
ther, with the Englifh arms, made in its Head, 
which was delivered to the care of Walter de Ag- 
mondeiham. At the fame time the king appointed 
Hugh de Creffingham treafurer, W. de Ormefby 
judiciary, and John, earl of Wanenne, guardian 
of the Scottifh realm : and that he might not leave 
thefe vanquilhed people the lead particle of the li- 
berty they had hitherto enjoyed,' Edward ordered 
the crown and fceptre of Scotland, with all the 
reft of the regalia, to be carried to England ; as 
alfo the famous marble ftone, on which the kings 
of Scotland had, for many ages, been feated, when 

they received inauguration.* 

Having adjufted all affairs to his fatisfaftion in 
Scotland, Edward returned with his army to Lon- 
don; and foon after fummoned a parliament fiom 
whom he requefted a fupply for enabling him to 
wreft Guienne out of the hands of Philip of France, 
who had perfidioufiy made himfelf mafter of that 
province. The barons and burgeffes very readily 
complied with his requeft, but he met with aftrong 
oppofition from the clergy. The archbifhop of 
Canterbury had procured a bull from pope Boni- 
face VIII. (who had lately fucceeded Celeftine in 
the papal chair) prohibiting the princes of Chrif- 
tendom, under the penalty of excommunication, 
from levying, without his confent, any tax on the 
clergy; and reftraining, under the fame penalty, 
all ecclefiaftics from fubmitting to fuch impofi- 
tions. 

Being unacquainted with the meafures taken by 
the archbifhop, Edward was altonifhed at the 
clergy refuting their affiftance towards the fupply, 
but his aftonifhment was greatly increafed on their 
publifhing the pope’s bull as a reafon for their con- 
duit. Edward, however, not chufing to purfue 
hafty and rafh meafures, adjourned the parliament 
to the 14th of January, hoping that a little reflec- 
tion would render the clergy more conformable 
to his demands. ■ 

A. D. 1297. The parliament re-affembled on 
the day appointed, and the archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, with the moft dignified ecclefiaftics of the 
kingdom, attended. Edward renewed his de- 
mand, but- inftead of his requeft being complied 
with, the archbifhop, in the name of the whole 
body, told him, “That the clergy owed obedi- 
ence to two fovereigns, namely, their fpiritual 
and'temporal 5 but their duty bound them to a 
“ much ftrifter attachment to the former than the 

Irritated at this fpeech, Edward told 
them, “ that as they refufed to affift the civil 
power, it was unreafonable for them to exp eft 
any protection from the laws ;” and with this an- 
fwer they were dilmifled. 
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** The Scots paid the higheft veneration to this ftone, which, 
they con fid ered’ as the true palladium of their power. They, 
therefore, confidered the lofs of it as an indubitable proof- of 
theytter extin&ion of their nvonarchy, agreeable to a. Latin 
diftich engraven on it, the tranflation of which, runs thus : 



« * j 

Edward now refolved feverely to- punilh the 
clergy for their refraftorinefs and .difobedience. 
He accordingly i filled out ordersto all his judges, 
to receive no cauie broil slit before them by anv 
ecclefiaftic ; but to hear and decide all caiifes in 
which they were defendants. He likewile locked 
tip all their granaries and barns, and prohibited 
any rents being paid them by their tenants. 

Thefe proceedings greatly alarmed the clergy 
in general, feveral of whom complied with the 
king’s requeft, and received the royal proteftion j 

but the archbifhop of Canterbury grew more ob- 

ftinate from perfecution. .He ordered the pope’s 
bull to be publiflied in all the churches of his dio- 
cefe, and convened a fynod of his fuffraoans at 
St. Paul’s cathedral. But Edward, aware° of his 
defign, i fined out a writ, prohibiting him, under 
pain of imprifonment, from denouncing any eccle- 
iiaftical cenfure either againft himfelf’, his minifters ■ 
or his fubjefts. 

The violent proceedings of the king produced 
the moft fatal confequences to the clergy. Their 
hordes and convents might, indeed, have afforded 
them fafe retreats, but they were in want of iub- 
fiftence ; and whenever they ventured abroad, were 
robbed and abufed by every ruffian. The people, 
who had hitherto beheld them with a kind of reli- 
gious awe, now looked upon them with contempt, 
and laughed at their fufferings. The archbifhop 
himfelf was robbed of his^equipage and furniture, 
and at laft reduced to board himfelf with a fingle 
fervant, in the houfe of a poor clergyman. This 
fituation was not to be endured : experience con- 
vinced them,' that a deprivation of the advantages 
of citizens was the greateft calamity ; and they ac- 
cordingly became folicitous to fatisfy both the king 
and the date. But in order to avoid an open dis- 
obedience to the pofitive injunftions of Boniface, 

inftead of granting the king a fifth of their move- 
ables, they agreed to depofit an equivalent fum of 
money in fome church or convent; from whence 
he might draw it at his own diferetion. 

m m - 1 J 1 

Thus was this violent contefl: ■ between the king 
and his clergy happily terminated. But the fup- 
plies obtained were far from fuflicient to anfwer the 
defigns formed by Edward of taking ample ven- 
geance on Philip for his perfidy ; in confequence 
of which (fo bent was he to execute his defign) 
that he had recourfe to meafures very opprefiive to 
his people. •• ITe impofed a tax of 40s; on every 
fack of wool exported ; feized cattle and other 
commodities for the fupply ,of his army* and re- 
quired the attendance of every proprietor of land 
pofleffed of twenty pounds a year, even though he 
was not a tenant. of the crown. 

Thefe unjuflifrable proceedings occafioned a ge- 
neral murmur throughout the kingdom, and was 
injurious to the intended expedition of Edward. 
The forces he had railed were now affcmbled on 
the fea coait ready for embarkation, under the 
command of Humphrey, earl df "Hereford, the 
conftable, and Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk, the 
marefchal of England. Thefe two noblemen (who 
had countenanced the complaints of the people) 

now 



Or fate’s deceiv’d, and Heav’n decrees in vain, 

Or where they find this Hone, the Scots (hall reign 

No. 16. 
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: This ftone, which was inclof cl in a wooden chair, had been 
placed at Scone by Kenneth II. as a monument of the victory 
Which he obtained over the Pidts near the mo nailery of that 
place. It was firft brought out of Spain into Ireland by Simon 
Breccns ; from Ireland into Argyle, and from whence to Scone,, 
from which place L award can led it to be conveyed to Well- 
miniler, where it itili remains. 
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now took the opportunity of iliewing their refent- 
ment at the arbitrary meafures purfued by the 
king. They affirmed that their offices obliged 
them only to attend his perfbn , in the wars, and 
therefore refuled to lead the army he had directed. 
A violent altercation enfued; and the king, ttirn- 

'< By 
or hang.” 

“I 



ing himlelf to the conftable, exclaimed, 

God, Sir earl, you ffiall either go, 

« By God, Sir king,” replied the conftable, 
will neither go nor hang.” Having faid this he 
immediately left the army, together with the 
marefchal, and about thirty others of the molt 
principal barons. 

The condudt of thefe noblemen convinced Ed- 
ward of the improper meafures he had purlued for 
obtaining his ends; in confequence of which he 
endeavoured, by purfujng conciliative methods, to 
regain the affedions of his people. He careded 
Iris nobility, reconciled himfelf to the clergy, and 
made a public apology for his conduct, which he. 
told them had ariftn from the urgent neceflities of 
tire ftate. 

But the barons, in general, were far from being 
fatisfied with this condefcenfion in the king, who. 
'had no fooner landed on the continent with his 
forces, than the conftable and marefchal lent mel- 
fengers to him, infilling on an authentic confir- 
mation both of the Great Charter, and the charter 
■of Forefts. Edward was very defirous of putting 
it off till his return ; but the parliament (which 
had been affembled at London by his order) join- 
ing with the two earls, and' the. charters being fent 
'Over, he confirmed them in the prefence of all die 
'prelates and nobility that accompanied him. in his 
expedition. 

A. D. 1198-. The earl of Flanders had joined 
in league with Edward againft Philip ; but he woe- 
fully experienced the power and refentment of that 
monarch, who had already taken Lille, St. Omer’s, 
Courtray and Ypres, and many more of the prin- 
cipal places in his dominions were threatened with 
the fame fate. But the arrival of Edward, at the 
head of a powerful army put a flop to the farther 
eonquefts of Philip. Inftead of attempting to 
come to aeftion, the two kings concluded a truce for 
two years ; and agreed to fubmit their differences 
'to the arbitration of pope Boniface. The ientcnce 
.giver.. by the pontiff was entirely in favour of Ed- 
ward and his ally, as lie not only. commanded a 
reftkytion of Guienne, but alto: the places which 
had been taken from the earl of Flanders. . Philip 
(who had formed an alliance with Baliol previous 
to liis being defeated by the Englifh monarch) 
was defirous of including him and the. Scots in the 
treaty; but this was absolutely refufed by Edward. 
At length the two mon.archs adjufted their: dif- 
ferences by abandoning their relpedlive allies, Ed- 
ward detaching himfelf from the earl of Flanders, 
and Philip from the Scots. The fentence of Bo- 
niface was, however/regarded, and the treaty ce- 
mented by contracts of a double marriage ; that 
of Edward himfelf with Margaret, the filler of 
p ; and that of the prince of Wales with Il.ii- 
bella, the daughter of that monarch, , - 

During thefe tranfaclions on the continent the 
Scots made an attempt to recover their antient 
liberties, - to which they were induced by the fevere 
treatment of th.ofe whom Edward . had appointed 
to the government of that kingdom. .. Warrenne, 
earl of Surry (to whom the chief authority had 
been delegated) was, indeed,- a man of prudence,, 
virtue, and abilities; but his ill ftate of health 
obliged him to return to England. At. his depar- 
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tu re, the reins of government were intrufted to 
William de Ormefby, chief jufticiaryy and Cref- 
fingham, the treafurer. The former was diftin- 
guifhed by the rigour. and fe verity of his temper 
and the latter by his avarice. Inftead, therefore 1 
of making ufe of moderate and lenient meafures* 
they treated the Scots as a conquered people, and 
made them feelingly fenfible of the fervitude into 
which they were fallen. This exafperated the 
whole nation, and they determined either to lhake 
off the yoke or perilfh in the attempt. 

The Scots were encouraged in their defign by 
one William Wallace, a perfon of good fortune, 
and defeended from a noble family, who, feeing 
the diftrefles of his countrymen, engaged to un- 
dertake the recovery of their liberty, or perilh in 
the attempt. He was of a gigantic ftature, had 
prodigious {Length, and was poffelTed both of 
courage and difinterefted magnanimity. This hero 
had retired to the woods to avoid the vengeance 
of the government, and put himfelf at the head 
of a finall body of men, who, like himfelf, had 
fled from the tyranny of the Englifh. With thefe 
oartizans (who had equal courage with himfelf) 
le planned his enterprizes with fo much prudence, 
that he was always fucccfsful, and the fame of hi? 
exploits foon increafed the number of his fol- 
lowers. 

Wallace now determined .,t(q make an attack 
upon the governors, and accordingly advanced, at 
the head of his followers, towards Scone, where 
they then redded. But Ormefby and Creffingham, 
being informed of their defigns, and dreading the 
confequenccs, Bed. to England, and were followed 
by all the principal officers who had been appoint- 
ed as affiftants in the government of Scotland. 

The departure of the Englifh governors greatly 
; elated the Scots, w,ho immediately flew to arras, 
and repaired in prodigious numbers to the ftandard 
of Wallace j ' and fome of the principal barons 
(among whom was Sir William Douglas) openly 
countenanced his party. 

Thefe proceedings greatly alarmed the earl of 
Surry, who, at the head of a confideyable army, 
marched againft the Scottifli forces, and came up 
with them at Irvine, before they were fufficiently 
formed. , On the appearance of the Englifh, the 
Scottiili nobility, thinking it would be in vain to 
oppofe them, made their lubmiffion, and obtained 
a pardon. . This, however, did not intimidate 
Wallace, who retired with his forces, and took 
poll on a hill in the neighbourhood of Stirling'. 
The earl of Surry continued his march, and dif- 
covered the enemy on the oppofme bank of the. 
borth ; but, at the fame time* perceived the dan- 
ger of attacking diem in this advantageous fit 1 - 18 " 
t ion , efpecially as the bridge over the, Fo-rth was 
fo narrow, as hardly to admit two men a-br.eafh 
Sir Richard Lundy, a, S'cotfman of birth and fa- 
mily, but a firm adherent to the Englifh, defined 
a party of five hundred horfe, and a proportional 
body of foot, might be put under his command; 
promifing to pafs the river at a ford A. few miles 
| above, and to fall on the rear of the enemy, m 
order to divert their attention while the mam 
body of the army paffed the bridge. This pi' 11 " 
dent defign was, however, rendered abortive by 
the impatience of Creffingham, who being iwtitatec 
both by perianal and national anitnofity again! 
the- Scots, urged the general -,td ; attack them im- 
mediately ; exclaiming loudly againft all delays, 
as expenfive, and difhonourable to the king. 

The earl of Surry confidering thefe reflections 
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army to pafs the bridge immediately, 
paid dearly for his rafhnefs; Wallace let as many, 
of them pafs as he was confident he could con- 
quer ; and then attacked them with fuch fury, 
that they were all cut to pieces' or puflied into 
the river, where they periflied. Near five thoufand 
men fell in the aftion, and among the reft Cref- 
fingham himfelf, who being found among the (lain, 
-’the Scots flayed his dead body, and made lad- 
dies and girths of his fkin. The remainder of the 
Englilh army, were fo difpirited at the deftruftion 
of their countrymen, whom they could not afllfl, 
that the -earl of Surry thought it advifeable not 
to make any farther attemps againft the enemy *, 

■ and accordingly returned, with the remains of his 
•army, to London. 

Elated with this fuccefs, the Scots flocked from 
all parts of the kingdom to join the ftandard of 
Wallace, who was immediately declared regent of 
-the kingdom, Baliol being then an exile in France. 
•He immediately led his forces towards the borders 
of England, where he was fure of finding fubfiftence, 
■the diforders of war, added to unfavourable feafons, 
having occalloned a famine in Scotland. The 
caftles of Berwick and Roxburgh made but a fee- 
file refiftance, and opened the Scots a free paffage 
into Northumberland. Wallace firlt led his vic- 
torious troops againft Carlifle ; but not being able 
to take that city, he ravaged the country as far a$- 
•Durham, and then returned loaded with fpoils and 
‘honours/ 

• During thele tranfadlions in the north Edward 
returned from the continent, and determined to 
punifh the Scots for their difobedience during .his 
abfence. But as a neceflapy and prudent ftep, pre- 
vious to the carrying his defign into' execution, he 
thought it advifeable, by concefiions and promifes, 
to gain the general afleftion of his lubjedts. For 
•this purpole he affembled a parliament at York, 
and ordered the two charters, together with the 
additional ftatutes in favour of public liberty, to 
be read and published for the fatisfadtion of the 
common people* This was accordingly performed 

and the bifhop of Carlifle fo- 
leirmly denounced the fentence of excommunica- 
tion againft all violators of thefe charters. The 
king likewife returned to the citizens of London 
the privilege of chufmg their own chief magiftrates, 
which had been taken from them in the latter part 
of the reign of the late king. 

: A. D.- 1299. Edward foon found the good ef- 
fects of thefe popular proceedings/' The people 
flocked to his ftandard from all quarters, and in a 
fhort time he found himfelf at the head of an army 
abundantly lufficient to repel the infurgents, and 
.reduce them to fubjedtion. On the other hand, 
that union, which alone can. render an army pow- 
erful, was wanting among the Scots, and divifions 
and envy took place. The noblemen defeended 
from the royal family of Scotland, inftead of look- 
ing upon the patriotic virtues of Wallace with ad^ 
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miration,- and joining in the fervice of their coun- 
try, threw the moft ungenerous refleftions upon his 
conduct, and even charged him with having form- 
ed a defign of feizing the crown. Wallace faw the 
fatal coniequences that m u ft attend thefe divifions, 
and generoufly refigned his authority, retaining 
only the command of a body of men who refufed 
to follow any other leader. 



country, not a defire of power, 
from his retreat, and he willingly facrifked the lat- 
ter to preferve the former. 



The liberty of his 
had called him 
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. On the refignation of Wallace, the command or 

the army was given to fhefteward of Scotland, and 
Cummin of Badenock,' both eminent for their birth 
and fortune: Thefe two' generals marched at the 
head of their forces to’ Falkirk, where they deter- 
mined to wait the attack of the Engl ilia. They 
drew up their army in three bodies, the front of 
which were compoied of pikemen, and the inter- 
vals filled with archers; . But, dreading the great 
fuperiority of the Englilh cavalry, they endea- 
voured to fecure their front with paliiadoes tied to- 
gether with ropes. 

In the mean time Edward had marched, at the 
head of his forces, into the enemy’s country, and 
coming within fight of the Scottifh army, de- 
termined to finifh the war by one decifive action. 
He accordingly divided his army into three bodies, 
conformable to that of the enemy, and led them 
to the charge. The attack was begun by the Eng- 
lifh archers* who poured a dreadful fhower bf ar-. 
rows upon the enemy. The Scottifh bowmen, un- 
able to fupport the tufy of the Englifh, were dri- 



ven from the field of battle with gr.eat (laughter. 
The Englifh archers puriued their advantage , and 
pouring in their arrows among the pikemen, threw 
them into diforder, which whs improved By the 
cavalry, and a general rout enfiiedy attended with 
the moft dreadful carnage. Some hiftofians tell us 
that no lefs than fifty or fixty thoufand periflied^ 
while others have reduced the number to twenty 
thoufand. But however this be, it is pertain the 
Scots never luffered a greater lofs, nor ever expe- 
rienced a defeat more pregnant with cleftruftive 
confequences.- 

The only general among the Scots that kept his 
troops together was Wallace, who retiring behind 
the Carron, marched leifurely along the banks of that 
fmall river, which protefted him from the enemy. 
Robert Bruce (who was with Edward) appeared 
on the oppofite bank, and requefted_a fhort con- 
ference, He began with reproaching Wallace for 
taking up nr ms againft Edward, one of the moft 

and the beft general of die age : 

that Wallace himfelf 

Wal- 



powerful princes 
at the fame time infinnating, 
had formed a defign of feizing the crown, 
lace warmly difclaimed every ambitious intention ; 
declaring, that the naileries of his country alone 
roufed him to arms. Adding, that he had. neither 
any right to expert, nor any. inclination to feize the 
feepter of Scotland. <c To you, 95 added he, 

“ your country owes her afflidtions. You left her 
overwhelmed, with miferies, and I undertook the 
c au fe you fo bafely betrayed j a caufe I mean to 
fupport -while I have flrength to weild a lword ; nor 
fli all I envy you a life of eafe and pleafure in the 
court of a foreign tyrant. You may,, my lord, 
have, indeed, a juft title to the crown, and might 
wear it with honor to yourfelf, and . advantage to 
your country ; but you feem to prefer the chains 
of fervitudd to freedom, and the iiniles of defpo- 

tilrn to the calls of honor.” 

Struck with the noble fentiments of Wallace, 
Bruce repented having joined Edward. He faw 
his own condinft in a very different point of view, 
and determined to feize the firft opportunity, of 
joining thofe patriotic chiefs, who had fo nobly 
Tuppor ted the caule of their country. Bruce now 
returned to the Englifh army, which was foon after 
difbanded and Wallace at the head of the poor 
remains of his forces, retired into the northern 
parts of the kingdom. 

A. D. 1300. Unable to face the Englifh, and 
defirous, if pofiible, of fupporting the liberties 

of 
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of their country,- the Scots implored in vain the 
protection of Philip, that monarch having, in the 
late treaty with Edward, abandoned them to the 
fury of the conqueror. Thus difappointed they 
made application to pope Boniface, which pro- 
duced a contention between his holinefs and Ed- 
ward relative to the fuperior right of fovereignty 
over the Scottifh dominions. This difputre lafted 
two years, and the claims of each were attended with 
equal absurdities. At length- Edward lummoned 
a parliament at Lincoln in order to give a final an- 
iVer to his holinefs, After fome debates a letter 
was written to the pope, in the name of the barons 
Of England, in which it was obferved, that the 
fight of foVerdgnty over Scotland had always been 
annexed to the crown of England, and that Scot- 
land had never depended, with refpeft to tempo- 
rals, on the fee of Rome : that the parliament 
would never fiiffer the king to put his right in liti- 
gation, or fend ambaffadors to Rome on that lub- 
jedl, though himfelf might be difpofed to payfuch 
a compliment to his holinefs s and therefore they 
defired he would defift from all attempts to in- 
fringe on the prerogatives of the kingdom. This 
letter which was figned by no lefs than one hun- 
dred and five barons, had fnch an effect with the 
pope that he not only relinquifhed his claim, but 
even ordered the clergy of England to give a tenth 
of their revenues for three years to Edward for 
carrying on the Scottifh war, on condition of his 
receiving a part of the money himfelf* 

A. D. 1303. Though the Scottifh forces had 
met with fo dreadful a defeat at the battle of Fal- 
kirk, yet they were far from being totally lub- 
dued. The remains of that army were joined by 
ffefh forces in the mountainous parts of the king- 
dom, and they again attacked the territories of die 

An army of ten thonfand men was like- 
wife formed under Cummin (appointed regent on 
the refignation of Wallace) who : advanced' as far 
nsBiggar, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 

. In confequence of thefe proceedings, John de 
Segrave (whom Edward had left guardian of Scot- 
land) affembled all the Englifh forces in that king- 
dom to oppofe the Scots j but perceiving it would 
be difficult to procure the neceifary quantity of 
provifions for their fubfiftence in’ a body, he fe- 
parated them into three divifions : the firft of 
which was commanded by himfelf in perfon, the 
fecond by his brother, and the third by Sir Robert 
Neville. 

* A 

Cummin, knowing of this diipofition, deter- 
mined to take advantage of it, and advanced un- 
der covert of the night, to attack Segrave’s divi- 
£o.n, which lay at Rodin, about fixteen miles from 
the Scottifh camp. As loon as the dawn appeared, 
the Englifh difeovered Cummin’s army marching 
to attack them, but it was too late to make the ne- 
cefTary preparations againft them j the Scots fell 
on before they could' form diemfd ves in order of 
battle and obtained an ealy viftory : a few only 
efcaped, by flying to their fecond divifion, whom 
they informed at once of their misfortune, and the 
approach of the enemy. The brother of Segrave 
immediately drew up his men, led them on to re- 
venge the deaths of their countrymen, and a bloody 
battle enfued. The Scots, elated with fuccefs, 
charged with the utmoft fury ; while the Englifh' 
fired with refentment, made a noble refinance! 
The battle continued for fome time doubtful, but 
at laft terminated in favour of the Scots, and 
the Englifh were obliged to retreat with confidm- 
ble lofs. 



Englifh. 



By this time the third . divifion, under the com- 
mand of Sir Robert Neville, appeared j-and the 
Scots, already . ex-haufted with fatigue, and their 
ranks confiderably thinned by the two former ac- 
tions, would willingly have declined the engao- e . 
ment. They pleaded the exceffive labours they had 
already undergone * _ pointed to their wounds,’ and 
defired to retire while it was yet in their power. 
But Cummin, who knew a retreat was now im- 
poffible, reminded them of the caufe for which 
they were fighting, the tyranny of the Englifh, the 
glory of their anceftors, and the difgrace of (Eve- 
ry. His arguments prevailed, and having furnifh- 
ed the followers of his camp with the arms of the 
vanquifhed, they mounted the horlcs they had ta- 
ken, flood the fliock of a third engagement, and 
with the utmoft difficulty obtained the viftory. 
This everit, however, was not wholly inglorious to 
Neville: he refeued Segrave, who had been taken 
prii'oner in the firft engagement, and retreated in 
excellent order. After this vibtory, the Scots made 
themfelves mafters of Stirling cattle, and appoint- 
ed one Oiiphant (an officer celebrated both for his 
courage and military abilities) commander of that 
fortrefs. 

A. D. 1304. The fuccefs of the Scots now 
diffidently alarmed Edward, who determined fe- 
verely to revenge die difgrace of his forces, and 
for that purpofe appointed Roxburgh as the place 
of rendezvous for his army. Every precaution was 
taken to enfure the fuccefs of this expedition, and 
to prevent any want of provifions, a numerous 
fleet was fitted out with orders to fail along the 
coaft, and attend the march of the army with pro- 
per fupplies. 

The Englifh forces being affembled at Rox- 
burgh, Edward advanced into die heart of Scot- 
land, at the head of an army that would have ren- 
dered all oppofition in the open field, a mere fpe- 
cies of madnefs : fo that the Scots had no other re- 
fource than to fly for fafety to the woods and faft- 
neffes of their country. The only oppofition Ed- 
ward met with was from two or three caftlcs j . but 
all the reft opened their gates on the firft fum- 
mons. In this fucceisful manner he led his army 
from one extremity of Scotland to the other: his 
vigilance pteierved his troops from furprife, and 
his fleet fupplied them with plenty of provifions. 
Even the intrepid Wallace, though he followed the 
Engliffi armies, found few opportunities for clif- 
playing his valour. The conduit of Edward, ren- 
dered all oppofition abortive, and he loon made a 
total lubdubtion of the whole country. 

A. D. 1305'. The conqueft of Scotland being 
now compleatly obtained, Edward directed his at- 
tention towards fettling the government ; and, in, 
order to render the Scots more fubmiffive, con- 
ferred on.feverat of the nobility particular marks 
of his favour. 1’en perfons, two from each order 
of bifhops, abbots, earls and barons, and two for. 
the community of the gentry, were chofen as depu- 
ties to the parliament fummoned to meet at Lon- 
don, in order to fettle the adnuniftration in a man- 

1 » 4 t . 

ner at once both permanent and advantageous to 
all parties. The conferences were accordingly' 

. opened, and after a confultation of twenty days, 
the civil eftablifhrnent of Scotland was fixed in the 
following manner : Cf eight juftices to be appointed 
to regulate the affairs of government * and the na- 
tives of both kingdoms rendered equally capable 
of filling the pods of power and trull in Scotland. 
John, earl of Britany, was appointed guardian or 

that kingdom., and the officers of chancellor, cham- 
berlain, 
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beriain, and judges, were filled partly by Englifh perfon of Bruce, till, by concurring circu affiances, 

and partly by Scots.” It was alfo agreed. cc That he fliould be convinced of the truth of his after- 

the Scottilh laws fhould be abolilhed; and that tions. 

r 

a parliament fhould be fummoned, on the guar- In the mean time the earl of Gloucefter knowing 
dtan’s arrival in Scotland, in which the laws of what had palled between Cummin and the kings 

king David fhould be revived, together with the thought it would be imprudent either to converge 

amendments and additions made to them by fuc- with Bruce, or give him the neceffary information 



ceeding kings: that the .guardian* with the con- 
currence of his council fhould have full power 
to make fuch alterations and amendments, as 
fliould Teem molt confiftent with the good of the 
kingdom, and the fafety of the fubjeft, without 
confulting the king : but if any difficulty fhould 
arife, which required a more mature deliberation 
to remove, the whole fliould be properly flated, 
and fent by die- deputies from the Hates of Scot- 
land to the Englifh parliament, where the queftion 
fhould be finally determined.” 

The government of Scotland being thus efta- 
blifhed, and the parliament diffolved, Edward if- 
fued out a general pardon to all the Scottifli no- 
bility, who had carried arms againft him, the brave 
Wallace excepted, whom the king infilled fliould 
furrender at difcretion. This diftinguifhed war- 



he could wifli in a letter ; he therefore lent him; 
by a lervant, a pair of gilt ipurs and a -purfe of 
gold, which he pretended to have borrowed for 
him, Bruce readily perceived the meaning of 
this Enigmatical prefent, upon which he imme- 
diately quitted the court, and effected his efcape. 

Bruce repaired with all hafte to his native coun- 
try, and foon after his arrival prefented himfelf 
at a meeting of the Scottifli nobles, whom he 
informed of his defigns, and exhorted to join in 
the noble attempt, to break the chains of fervi- 1 
tilde, and revenge the irifulted rights of their 
countrymen.' The nobles liftened to his remon- 
ftrances, and declared their refolution of iecond- 
ing his patriotic deligns, and afierting the un- 
doubted rights of the nation, againft their com- 
mon oppreiYors. ■ Cummin, who alone oppofed 



rior ftill continued in arms at the head of a few this general determination, reprefented the attempt 

followers, and ftill cherifhed the expiring {parks as pregnant with dellruftion ; telling them it was 



of Scottifli liberty. But the publication of Ed- 
ward’s pardon caufed a very confiderable defertion 
In his little party, and he was obliged to wander 
from one part of the country to another, in or- 
der to keep himfelf concealed from the vigilant 
eyes of his enemies. He continued this wander- 
ing courfe of life feme time ; but was- at lad be- 
trayed by Sir John Monteith, his former friend, 
and fent prifoner to London. Edward (whofe 
natural bravery fliould have induced him to che- 
rifhfimilar qualities in an enemy) was lb enraged 
at fome violences committed by Wallace during 
the fury of the war, that he ordered him to be 
tried as a rebel and traitor, and being found 
guilty and condemned, was carried to Tower-hilll, 



madnefs in them to oppofe the power of the Eng- 
lifh, while that power was in the hands of a prince 
of fuch uncommon vigour and abilities. He 
added, that nothing but the moft rigorous punifli- 
ments could be expefted, if they again broke their 
oaths of fealty, and fhook off their allegiance to 
the victorious Edward. Bruce, who plainly fore- 
faw the probable failure of all his ambitious pro- 
jects from the oppofition of Cummin, followed 
him, on the diffolution of the • affembly, to the 
cloyfters of the Grey Friars, and, giving him a- 
violent blow, {truck him to the ground. Sir ■ 
Thomas Kirkpatric, one of Bruce’s friends, who 
was by, a flee d him if the traitor was flain-. <c 1 
believe fo ” replied Bruce. <c And i.s that a mat- 
cc ter, (cried Kirkpatric) to be left to conjecture? I 
ff will fecure him.” He immediately ran to Cum- 
min, and drawing his dagger, {tabbed him to the 
heart. 



No 



and there fuftered death by decapitation. cc ter, (cried Kirkpatric) to be left to conjecture? I 

A. D. 1306. The Scots were greatly irritated ff will fecure him.” He immediately ran to Cum- 

at the fevere punilhment inflicted on the brave min, and drawing his dagger, (tabbed him to the 
Wallace, and meditated revenge. They were al- heart. 

ready difgufled at. the many innovations introduced Bruce had now gone too far to recede. No 
into their country by the fword of a conqueror, pardon could be expeCted from Edward; fo that 
and only wanted a chief of determined.refolution, both he and his party had no other alternative than 
to affift them in the execution of their defign to either to conquer, or perifh in the attempt, 
fhake off the fhackles of flavery and dependence. Bruce improved every moment, by battening into 
Nor was it long before a general of the greateft different parts of the kingdom to rouze his coun- 
merit appeared. Robert Bruce, deefended from the trymen to arms, and perfuade them to fhake off 
royal family of Scotland, determined if poffible, the galling yoke of flavery. The Scots embraced 
to obtain that fovereignty, which had been fo long with ardour the pleafmg hopes of recovering their 

pofTefTed by his anceftors. He well knew that, liberty. Their courage was ftimulated by op- 

after his fubmiffion to Edward, he fliould never preflion, and thy determined to conquer or die. 

be able to appear with any advantage, while the In confequence of this the Englifh were again 
ill uftrious Wallace (then the idol of the common driven out of that kingdom, except' thofe who 
people) furvived ; but the death -of that chief had taken -refuge in places .of ftrength 5 and Bruce 

removed the only obftacle to his ambition. John was crowned king of Scotland, with the ufual ce- 

Baliol, the competitor with Bruce’s father for the remonies, in the abbey of Scone. 

Scottilh crown, died alio about the fame time. As foon as Edward was informed of thefe pro- 
This incident united the two parties, which had ceedings, he immediately difpatched the earl of 
before divided Scotland, and greatly encouraged Pembroke, at the head of a confiderable body of 
Bruce to attempt the deliverance of his country forces, into Scotland, to check the progrefs of 

from the yoke of flavery. Bruce was now at the the infurgents. Bruce had collefted a confidera- 

court of Edward, and opened his mind to Cum- ble number of forces, but they were raw and un- 

min then in Scotland, who approved of his de- difciplined, and confequently unable to withftand 
fign, and promifed his affiftance; but refledling the attacks of veteran troops. They were en- 
coolly on the enterprise, he changed his opinion, camped . at Methven near Perth, without fufpeft- 
»and Informed Edward of Bruce's intentions. The ing the approach of an enemy. While they were 
king, however, fufpe£ting the difeovery of Cum- in this ftate of luppofed fecurity, the earl of Pem- 
min proceeded from envy, omitted to ’fecure the broke fuddeniy attacked them in the night, and 
No. 17, X x a deft 



pardon could be expedbed -from Edward; fo that 
both he and his party had no other alternative than 
either to conquer, or perilh in the attempt. 
Bruce improved every moment, by battening into 
different parts of the kingdom to rouze his coun- 
trymen to arms, and perfuade them to fhake off 
the galling yoke of flavery. The Scots embraced 
with ardour the pleafmg hopes of recovering their . 
liberty. Their courage was ftimulated by op- 
preflion, and thy determined to conquer or die. 
In confequence of this the Englifh were- again 
driven out of that kingdom, except thofe who 
had taken -refuge in places of ftrength ; and Bruce 
was crowned king of Scotland, with the ufual ce- 
remonies, in the abbey of Scone. 

As foon as Edward was informed of thefe pro- 
ceedings, he immediately difpatched the earl of 
Pembroke, at the head of a confiderable body of 
forces, into Scotland, to check the progrefs of 
the infurgents. Bruce had collefted a confidera- 
ble number of forces, but they were raw and un- 
difciplined, and confequently unable to withftand 
the attacks of veteran troops. They were en- 
camped . at Methven near Perth, without fufpeft- 
ing the approach of an enemy, ’ While they were 
in this ftate of luppofed fecurity, the earl of Pern- 
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a defperate battle enfued. Brace behaved with 
great magnanimity: he was thrice difniounted from 
his horfe, and as often recovered himfelf : but 
all his efforts were in vain* being obliged to fab- 
mit to fuperior fortune, and leek his fafety by 
flight. This difafter ft ruck the Scots with terror, 
and the greater part deferring their leader,, Brace 
retired to the Weftern Ifles, in hopes fome future 
period would be more propitious to him in the 
attempt of reftoring the antient liberty of his 
country. 

A fliort time after this defear,. Edward him Elf 
arrived in Scotland at the head of a powerful army, 
and, dividing his forces into two bodies, lent one 
£0 the northward under the command of the prince 
of Wales, affifted by the earls of Lancafter and 
Hereford, The prince made himfelf mailer of the 
caftle of Kildrummey,, and foon after took the 
countefs of Buchan, and the lady Mary Bruce, 
After to the fugitive king,, pri Toners. Thefe two 
ladies Edward, from a difingenuous motive of 
revenge, ordered to. be fhut up in wooden cages, 
and expofed as public fpettacles to the inlulting 
populace ; in confequehce of which lady Bruce 
was. put into a cage and hung over the battlements 
of Roxburgh caftle, while the countefs of Buchan 
was put into another, and hung over the caftle 
of Berwick. Tlie brothers of Bruce with other 

9 

Scottifh no'blemen, were put to death. After the 
prince had performed this expedition, he met his 
father at- Perth, and they both proceeded with their 
forces to the city of Carlifle. 

A. D. 1307. It was generally fuppafed that 
Bruce had fallen, among the (lain at the battle of 
Methven : but. the Englifh were in this miftaken $ 
for he now appeared at the head of a fmall body 
of men, and committed the moll dreadful ravages 
upon thofe inhabitants who were in the intereft Of 
the Englifh.. Edward, equally alarmed and exaf- 
perated, immediately difpatched the earl- of Pem- 
broke at the head of a confiderable body of 
forces, to attack the infurgents in their retreat; 
hut Brace, who was well acquainted with the na- 
ture of tlie country, led the earl into an ambuf- 
cade and totally defeated his forces. 

This gleam of fuccefs greatly animated the 
Scots,- infomUcb. tliat Bruce; foon found his 
army iricreafedl to ieyeral thoufands, by which 
he became a dangerous, becaufe a defperate. eneniy.. 

Edward how determined to take a molt ieve're 
revenge on the Scots* even, if poffible, to the 
Very ’extirpation of their name ; hut death cut 
fhort all his deflgrts, and hived the Scottifh na- 
tion from the precipice of deftruffioru. The king 
had, for fome time*. been afflifled with a dyfentery, 
tyliich greatly, weakened him ; biit notwithftanding 
this he marched at the head, of his forces from 
Carlifle, On the 3d. of July, and proceeded as far 
as a place called Burgh on, tlie Sands in, Cumber- 
land, where his difeafe having greatly increaied 
from the fatigues of his march, he was obliged 
to halt . He continued to grow Worfe and worfe 
every day,' till at length, finding his 'end approach- 
ing, he feflt for liis 'eldeft ib.11 prince Edward, and 



taking a folernn leave of them 



delivered to him the following among other in- 
junctions,; x. That he fhould purfue the War 
againft Scotland with the utmoft vigour, till the 
whole country was fubdued ; “ Carry my alhes 
ec before you, (faid he) the rebels will never be 
able to. fupport the fight of them.” a. That he 
fhould never recall Piers Gavefton *. That he 
fhould bury his body in Scotland ; and, 4. That 
he fhould lend his heart to the Holy Land, with 

30,000k Her Ling, which he- had long refer ved for 

the fupport of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerufalem. 

Having given thefe directions to his eldeft f O0 
he called for the reft of his children, and after 

together with- the 

principal- officers then about him, foon after paid 
the debt of nature, on the 7th 1 of July, in the 
69th year of his age, and 35th of his reign. 

Edward was in pe'rfon tall and comely, his fea- 
tures regular and elegant, with eyes keen and 
piercing, and had an afpeft that equally com- 
manded reverence and efteern. Though tall he 
was yet robuft, and excelled moft of his cotempo- 
raries in bodily ttrength and activity. ETis fhape 
was fomewhat difproportio.ncd on account of the 
too great length of his legs, from whence lie re- 
ceived the name of Langftianks;, but this, blemifli 
was attended with fome advantage, as it gaVe 
him fuch a feat on horfeback, that lie could not 
eafily be difm oun’ted. 

With refpeft to- the character of this prince, he 
was certainly poffeffed of many virtues, though, at 
the fame time, it mull be acknowledged lie had 
force vices. His ambition, and a defire of in- 
creafing the power of his kingdom, feem to have 
been his ruling paflion. In purfuit of thefe he 
icrupled not to ptirfue meafures inconliftent with 
the liberties of his people.- The equity of his en- 
terprise againft Scotland has been juftly ques- 
tioned; but when it is remembered, that thermion 
of the two kingdoms mult have been attended 
with the moft Iblid advantages, to both, we ft) all, 
perhaps, be more inclined t'a pralfe than cerifure 
his condud'. At the fame time, i.t mull be con- 
|. fefied, that if his charader fhould be thought ex^ 
ceptiormblc in this particular, his country obtain- 
ed the moft permanent advantages from- his affi- 
vity, his courage, his policy and his. prudence. 
He reftored authority to the government, main- 
tained the la-ws againft all the efforts of his tur- 
bulent barons,, and executed juftied with feverity 
on all who difttirbed the domeftie peace of the 
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* Piers Gavefton was a native of Gtnenne, and poffefied 
few talents j but ftill he was qapable of attradb'ng the regard 
of weak and inferior minds*. His great addref&in all the gen- 
teel exercifes conit itu ted his- chief merit, while ‘his -vices were 
numerous;- and of the moft dsftru&ive nature. This foreigner 
obtained the particular favour and friendship of young Edward, 

over, whom he gained fuch. an. alcendency, that the prince was 

i: 






kingdom. His meric as alegiflator was fo . greats 
that lie is often called, “ The Englifh JuftiAiani 
becattfe, in his reign, the laws acquired- a great 
perfection, and juftly d-eferved the name of 'Eftnr 
bliftiments* . He fettled the jurisdiction fof the 
feVeral courts i and he firft eftablifhed the office of 
juftice of peace* His conduct with regard to the 
clergy was more politic ; he faw their power, and 
was defitous of preventing its increafe. Their 
poffeflTons were unalienable, and perpetually aug- 
menting : he therefore prohibited them from ma- 
king new acquisitions, by palling the ftatute of 
mortmain.. But the undertaking that will always. 

rendet 






* 

• * j 4 

totally directed by his maxims, and purfued fuch of his vices, 
as forhode deftru&ion to the ftate. This was too obvious ta 
.the king, who, to prevent Future bad confecjtiences, a 

time before his death, b&fti'fhed Gavefton the kingdom, aliC j» 

with, his dying, brfctttk, made Im foil promife nc vet to iea 

him. 
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render the name of this great legiflator dear to the 
Englifh, was his eftablilhing the Houfe of Com- 
mons, by fummoning two deputies from every bo- 
rough, conformable to the example of tire earl of 
Leicelter. By this means the boroughs became of 
importance in the ftate ; and the mechanics and 
tradefmen, whom the feudal fyftem had placed 
in a defpicable point of light, acquired the honor 
of being one of the branches of the legislature ; 
trade was encouraged, and men of property thought 
it no dilgrace to engage in the commerce of their 

country. 

. Edward had, by his frrft wife,- Eleanor of Caf- 
tile, four Ions, but Edward, his heir and fucceffor, 
was the only one that iurvived him. By his fe- 
cond wife, Margaret of France s he had two Tons, 
namely, Thomas, created earl of Norfolk, and 
marefchal of England ; and Edmund, who was 
created earl of Kent by his brother after he af- 
cended the throne. 

Remarkable Occurrences during the Reign of 

Edward I. 

A, D. 

1275 An earthquake happened in England, which affedled 

moft parts of the ifland ; and, among other accidents. 






G 
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the church of St. Michael on the Hill, near Glafton- 
bury in Somerfetlhire, was entirely thrown down, 

tiy 6 An aft was made whereby all jews were compelled to 

wear a badge: . 

1279 Two hundred and eighty Jews hanged in London, for 

adulterating the coin of the kingdom. 

1238 As the king and queen were together in an apartment of 

the palace; a flkfh of lightning {truck in at the window, 
and killed two of the fervan'ts in waiting, but their ma* 
jetties received no other injury than being greatly 
frightened; 

11199 1 The palace at Wettihinttcr entirely ddlrov-gd by an ac- 
cidental fire. 

I300 This year an aft was made by the common-council of 

London for preventing imp oil ti on in the fide of different 
kinds of piovifions, when the refpeftive articles Of. 
poultry to be fold in the city were fixed at the following, 
prices : 
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5, d. 
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A fat cock »— 


6 it 


A plover 


0 1 


Two pullets — — 


or| 


A fwan — 


3 Q 


A fat capon 


0 2i 


A crane — — s- 


3 0 


A goofe — - — 


- 0 4 


Two woodcocks 


0 j§ 


A mallard - — — 


0 r| 


A fat lamb, from Chrifl- 


*+ 


A partridge — — 


- 0 >1 


mas to Shrovetide 


0 6 


A pheafant - - — . - 


-04 


All the rell of the year 


0 4 


A heron -x 


- 0(5 
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• Bannock-burn > and confequences thereof . 



Edward recalls his favourite Gavefton 3 and confers on him dijHngttif Jed favours, . Goes over to the continent ± 
and marries Ifabclla> daughter of Philip of France . Returns to England \ and is crowned with his new 
• queen at Weftminjler . Gavefton behaves with great infolence, upon which the barons infift on his being bd - 
nijhed the kingdom . The king feems to comply , but inftead of fending him to a foreign country , appoints 
him lord-lieutenant of Ireland. Edward is compelled to delegate his power to the nobility 5 who' make an 
ordinance for the ahfolute banijhment of Gavefton . The king oppofes his barony and felnft at es fjis fa- 
vourite. The nobles befiege Gavefton in Scarborough Caftle , and caufe him to be put to defth. An ac- 
commodation takes place between the king and his barons . Edward marches againft the Scots, Bat fie of 

The king attaches hinifelf to the two Spen.cefs , who y at th$ 
mftigation of the barons > are banijhed the kingdom ; but foon after recalled by Edward, The barons take 
up arms y but are fubdued y and the earl of Lancafter , with feme ethers of the confedcra tes y put to death «. 
Edward concludes a truce with the Scots . The queen y difgufted at Edward* s partiality to the two' 
Spencers y goes over to France with the young prince her foUy and joins feme of the Englifh bafofts againft . 
her hup and. She returns to England at the head of a powerful army . The kitig goes to Eyijlol, and 
from thence embarks for Ireland . The two Spencers put to death . Edward is driven by contrary 
winds into WaleSy where he for feme time conceals h inf elf but is at length betrayed , taken prifonery and 
confined in Kenelworth Caftle . The queen convokes a parliament in order to dethrone her hufbandy which 
accordingly takes place . Edward delivers up the enftgns of royalty 3 and the nobility renounce their alle - 
glance y upon which yoting Edward is appointed fucceffor to the throne . The queen and Mortimer - con - 
fpire againft the life of the depofed king y and caufe him to be moft cruelly murdered . Character of Ed- 
ward II. 



A, D, 



• • 

T the tithe of the late king’s death, 



1307. ± \ the face of public a hairs wore apleaf- 
ing afpeft, and from the mild difpofition of his 
fucceffor, the people had formed the moft pleafing 
ideafof enjoying both happinefs and tranquillity 
tinder his government. But they foon found that 
all their expeditions were built on a chimerical 
foundation, and that their prince was born to obey 
minions and favourites, not to govern a great 
kingdom, and fupport tire authority of that crown 
and dignity with which he was invefted. 

Scarce had the late king paid the debt of nature, 
when the impolitic and weak Edward purfued mea- 
fures in dire 61 violation of the promifes made to 
his expiring parent. The firft thing he did was, 
to recall his detefted favourite Gavefton, whom he 

i. ' ~ 

created earl of Cornwall, and to whom he com- 
mitted the government of the kingdom. Not ia- 
tiafted with thlq he bellowed upon him as a gift, the :| 



\ - * ' 

very fum which the deceafed prince -had, by his 

1 aft will, appropriated to the fupport of the Eloly 
Sepulchre at Jeruialem, and to crown all, gave 
him his neice Margaret in marriage. 

In the meantime a parliament was fum moiled 
at Northampton, in order to regulate the late 
king’s funeral, together with the marriage and co- 
ronation of young Edward. At this meeting a 
fum was granted to defray the expences of thefe 
ceremonies, and an ordinance was paffed that the 
ibafe coin, which was fuppreffed in the late reign, 
ftrould be again current throughout the kingdom. 

T.he jate king had requefted that his remains 
fhould'be deposited in Scotland, and young Ed-’ 
ward folemnly promifed that hls requeft lltould.be 
complied with ; but he made no farther hefitation 
to -violate this promife than he had done the other 
engagements made with his dying parent. .The 

I ibody was removed From Carlitle to Waltham, from 

whence 
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whence it was conveyed to Weftminfter, and there 
interred with great fbleronity> on the 18th of Octo- 
ber.’ 

During thefe tranfadtions the war in Scotland 
was totally negledtecl. Bruce, who had retired to 
his Mnefles on the approach of the late king, 
now appeared boldly in the plains, 'fell upon the 
county of Galloway, and reduced it to his obedi- 
ence. In confequence of this the earl of Britany 
was fent, at the head of a powerful army, to flop 
his career ; upon which Bruce, finding it.; would 
be in vain to contend with a force fo fuperidh to his 
own, once more retired to the mountains and rao- 
raffes of that country. 

A. D. 1308. In the beginning of this year 
Edward went over to the continent, in order to 
confummate his marriage with Ifabella, daughter 
to Philip of France, to whom he had long been be- 
trothed. Edward landed at Boulogne, where he 
did homage to Philip for Guienne and the next day 
his marriage was folemnized with great fplendor. 
After fpending fomedays with the kings of France, 
Navarre, Germany and Sicily, (who were prefent 
at the marriage) Edward returned with his con- 
fort to England, and on the 25th of February, 
they were both crowned at Weftminller. . 

Previous to the performance of this ceremony, a 
circumftance occurred which greatly alarmed Ed- 
ward. The barons, exafperated at die infolence 
of Gavefton, who affedted to treat them with .con- 
tempt, refuled to afilft at the coronation, unlefs 
Gavefton was banifhed the kingdom. Edward pro- 
mifed toredrefs all their grievances, provided they 
would not force him to delay the ceremony ; and 
the barons, in return, agreed to fufpend their re- 
fentmenr. But to what a pitch of indignation was 
they raifed, when, on the day of the coronation, 
they beheld the infolent favourite, with the moil 
faflidious pomp, carrying the crown of St. Edward 
before the' king. This was an aggravation icarce 
to be borne, and it was with fome difficulty that 
one of the barons was prevented from facrificing 
theinfulting minion to his refentment. 

A powerful party was now formed agsinft the 
infolent Gavefton, at the head of whom was Tho- 
mas' earl of Lancafter, coufm-german to the king, 
and at once the mol opulent and powerful fubjeft in 
the kingdom. The confederate barons continued 
daily to increafe till the meeting of the parliament, 
when they appeared with a numerous armed reti- 
nue, infilled upon the banifhment of Gavefton, 
and prevailed on the bifiiops to threaten him with 
excommunication if he did not immediately quit 
the kingdom. 

Edward was now fenfibly alarmed, and thinking 
all oppofition would be in vain, feemed to com- 
ply with their demands ; but, inftead of fending 
him to a foreign country, as the barons expe&ed, 
he appointed him lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and 



/ 



# It was depofited on the north fide of the fhrine of St. Ed- 
ward, under a tomb of grey marble, with the following in- 
feription : Edward us Primus , Sect or um malleus } hie ej}> 1307, 
Pattnm Serwa. That is, ** Here lies Edward I. the Scou.rge 
of the Scots, 1307, Ohferve Engage merits. 

It is remarkable that the tomb of this king was opened fo 
lately as in the month of May 1774, the caufe of which was 
as follows : the Society of Antiquarians having found it men- 
tioned in a book called Rymer’ speeder a t that Edward I, fur- 
named Long-fhanks, was interred in a Hone coffin, iaciofed in 
a Hone tomb,, in Edward the Confeflbr’s Chapel, and that a 
film of money, was allowed to preserve the tomb," determined 
to gratify their curio fity by endeavouring to difeover the truth 
pf it. Accordingly they applied to the dean of Wefiminfter 



even accompanied him as far as Briftol on the way 

to his new government. ' r 

A. D. 1309. The weak Edward could not reft 
quiet without the company of his favourite ; and 
therefore, fearlefs of the confequences, recalled 
Gavefton, who on his return, refumed all the fame 

infolence and oflentation which had procured him 
the univerfal deteftation of the people. The ba- 
rons were now more provoked than ever; and 
they determined to put it out of the power of 
. the king himfelf to proteft fo hated a minion. 

It was not long before an opportunity offered 
for Carrying their* clefign into .execution. The 
king fummoried a parliament at Weftminfter, when 
the barons aflembled, attended by an army of their 
retainers, and after remonftrating with Edward 
on his abfurd attachment to the infamous Gavef- 
ton, compelled him to furrender his authority 
into the hands of twelve perfo'ns, whom they ap- 
; pointed to diredt the affairs of government. 

A. D. 1311. Under the direftion of thefe 
\ twelve die kingdom was governed near a year and 
a half when a parliament being fummoned on the 
8th of Augnft, a fet of ordinances were produced 
by the barons, which were to have the force of 
ftatutes, and which were readily figned by the king. 
Thele ordinances were twenty-fix in number, the 
moft material of which were the following: That 
all evil counfellors fhould be removed from the 
king’s perfori, particularly Henry de Beaumont, 
and his filler the lady de Yefay, who had obtained 
grants from the king difhonourable to the dignity 
and prejudicial to the prerogatives of the crown. 
That whereas Piers Gavefton had given evil coun- 
cil to his majefty, removed all. perlons of integrity 
and abilities from the public offices, arid fupplied 
their places with his own weak and worthlds crea- 
tures, embezzled the king’s treafure, impoverifhed ' 
the realm, by obtaining unreafonable grants, and 
procuring blank charters, which he filled up ac- 
cording to his own pleafure, protected robbers, ar- 
rogated to himfelf the royal power and dignity, 
and formed affociations inconfiftent with the laws 
of. the land; he fhould, for thefe mifdcmeanors, 
abjure the kingdom for ever before the firft of No- 
vember; and if found in any part of his majefty’s 
dominions after that day, ffiould be treated as a 
public enemy. That the king fliould not leaye 
the realm, nor declare war- again! any prince or 
potentate, ..without the confent of the barons. 
That on his - quitting the kingdom with their con- 
fent, a guardian of the realm fhould be appointed 
by^ the parliament, who ffiould alfo nominate the 
chief officers of the ftate, of the houffiold, of the 
revenue, and of juftice, as well as the keepers of 
forefts, the eicheators on both Tides the Trent, and, 
in a word, all perfons employed under the crown 
in any part of. his Majefty’s dominions. That all 
perlons in office fliould take an oath to obferve 

thefe 



for leave to open the tomb, who readily complied with then* 
requeil. At the lime appointed for opening the tomb, the dean, 
with about fifteen of thefociety, attended, when, to their great 
afloniftiment, they found the royal corpfc to appear as repre- 
fented by the hillorian. He had on a gold and filver till ue 
robe, over which was a very . handfome one of crimfon. velvet, 
both of them quite frefti; and the jewels that were about him 
appeared exceeding bright* He had in one hand a feeptm 
and dove, and in the other a fceptre and crofs, which mea- 
ly red near five feet in length. The crmvii on his head be- 
ing raifed, the Ikull appeared bare, but the face and hands 
feemed perfectly entire, He meafured in length fix feet two 
inches. 
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th'efe ordinances ; and that one bifhop, two earls 
and as many barons, Ihould be chofen in every 
parliament, to receive the complaints againft the 
king’s minifters, and others who Ihould violate 
thele ordinances, and to punilh offenders at difcre- 

tion. 

> 

Though Edward had figned thefe ordinances 
with great readinefs, yet he fecretly determined not 
to obferve them. No fooner was the parliament 
diffolved, than he repaired to York, and ifllied 
out a proclamation, repealing the article relative 
to the exile of Piers Gavefton, fc as being unjuft, 
and contrary to the oath taken by the king at his 

coronation.” In confequence of this Gavefton was |l fldrmifh enfued between two parties of cavalry. 



and made the mod: judicious preparations he could 
projeft for receiving the Englifh. He polled htm- 
felf at a place called Bannock-burn, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stirling, having on his right flank 
an hill, and on his left a morafs. In the front 
of his camp ran a frnall rivulet, the banks of 
which, as well as the bed of the ftream, he filled 
with fliarp Hakes and caufed deep pits to be dug 
a little beyond the oppofite bank, into which fliarp 
(takes were alfo ltuck, and the whole covered over 
with turf. The van of the Englifli army reached 
the neighbourhood of the Scottifh camp in the 
evening of the twenty-fourth of June, and a fmart 



militated, in direct oppofition to the very article 
which had been figned by the king for his banifh- 
ment. 

A. D. 13 1 a. Exafperated at the conduft of 
Edward, and dreading the refentment of the pow- 
erful minion, the barons flew to arms, and be- 
fieged Gavefton in Scarborough-caftle. The king 
fifed his utmoft efforts to raife an army for the re- 
lief of his favourite j but he was held in fuch 
finiverfal deteftation/that thepeople refufed joining 
the royal ftandard. In the mean time Gavefton, 
fenfible of the bad condition of his garrifon and 
the want of proviftons, thought proper to capitu- 
late. In confequence of this it was agreed that 
he Ihould furrender himfelf a prifoner for two 
months, during which time means fliould be ufed 
for bringing about an accommodation ; but if the 
terms propofed by the barons fliould not be ac- 
cepted, the caftle fliould be reftored to him in the 
lame condition as when he furrendered. The earl of 
Pembroke, being now mafter of the perlon of the fa- 
vourite, conducted him to the caftle of Dedington, 
near Banbury, where he left him (probably by 
confent of the reft of the barons) under pretence 
of having fome bufinefs of importance to dif- 
charge in London. But before he returned, Ga- 
vefton was carried off by the earl of Warwick, 
who,- in conjunction with the earls of Lancafter, 
Arundel and Hereford, caufed him to be be- 

w * 

headed by the hands of the common executioner. 

As foon as Edward was informed of the death 
of his favourite* he vowed revenge againft the per- 
petrators of fo unjuftifiable and inhuman an a£tj- 
and even threatened to exterminate the whole body 
of his nooles 3 whom he confidered as being accef- 
fary to the horrid deed; But., on cool reflection, 
he altered his mind, and agreed to come to terms 
of accommodation with them on condition of their 



publickly afking him pardon on their knees. 
This. was readily confented to, and performed, 
and with thefe vain appearances of exterior fub- 
miffion the king was fo well pleafed, that he for- 
gave them "their paft offences* which, with, his fa- 
vourite Gavefton, were now buried in oblivion. 

A. D. 1314. The attention of Edward was 
now. directed towards the Scots, who, taking ad- 
vantage of the difputes between the king and his 
barons, had made inroads into the northern coun- 

" * 4 i* 

ties, and committed the moll horrid ravages on 
the innocent inhabitants. Edward, determined to 
fupprefs thefe violences, raifed a powerful army, at 
the head of whom he marched with all expedition 
into the north. The Scottifh forces under the 
command of Bruce were very inferior in numbers 
to thofe of Edward, in confequence of which he 
endeavoured to fupply by art what was wanting- 
in ftrength. Perfuaded that this important con- 
teft was to decide the fate of his kingdom, he 
.chofe the field of battle with the utmoft prudence. 

No. 17. 



The Englifh were led by Henry de Bohun, a 
younger brother to the earl of Hereford, and the 
Scots by Bruce in perfon. The conteft was very 
bloody ; but at laft decided in favour of the Scots, 
by the valour of Bruce, who rode up to Bohun, 
and cleaving his head with a battle-axe, in light 
of both armies, he fell dead to the ground. 

The Englifh were fo difpirited at the lofs of 
their leader, that they retreated to the main army, 
and night coming on the general attack was poll- 
poned till the next morning, when the Englifh 
troops prepared for the dreadful conflift. The 
wings, compofed of cavalry,-, were commanded 
by the earls of Gloucefter and Hereford, and 
the king himfelf led the center, or main body. 
Bruce drew up J forces, which confifted chiefly 
of foot, in thre ines, with a body of referve.- 
The center was commanded by himfelf, the right 
wing by his brother Edward, the left by Randolph, 
and the body of referve by Sir James Douglas. 

Thus were preparations made on each fide for 
coming to action, but juft as both parties were 
ready to engage, adifpute took place between the 
earls of Gloucefter and Hereford, with regard to 
beginning the attack upon the enemy. The firft 
claimed it by cuftom and the latter as conftable of 
England.- The earl of Gloucefter, therefore, (de- 
termined not to fubmit to his opponent) broke the 
rank, and, impelled by all the ardour of youth, 
rufhed on to the attack, and fell among the -co- 
vered pits, by - which means his whole body -.of 
forces was thrown into the utmoft confufion, and 
himfelf fell a victim to his own temerity. 



This imprudent- Pally of the earl of Gloucefter 
proved fatal to the Englifli army. Several of the 
pits made by the Scots had been difeovered during 
the fldrmifti the preceding evening] and the king, 
in order to prevent a fimilar misfortune, gave or- 
ders for a body of infantry to take a circuit round 
the morafs, and attack the main body of .the 
Scottifh army in flank ; and during the confufion 
it was natural to expedt from fo fudden an attack, 
the cavalry were to have forced the pallage of the 
rivulet, and fallen fword in hand on the embar- 
raffed enemy. 

The fate of Gloucefter was hardly determined, 
when the body of infantry, having made the pre- 
feribed circuit, fell with the utmoft fury on the 

wing commanded by Randolph, and galled them 
fo feverely with repeated fbowers of arrows, that 
they were thrown into diforder. Sir James Doug- 
las perceived the confufion, and fell fuddenly upon 
the rear of the Englifli with fuch inipetuoftty, that 
they were routed with great flaughter. The main 
body of ' the Englifh, however, marched up with 
great -refolution to attack the enemy ; when they 
obferved on the heights towards their left the ap- 
pearance of another army marching leifurely to 
furround them. This was nothing more than a 
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number of waggoners and fumpter boys, whom I tion was confidered by the barons as a proper fub- 

Bruce had fupplied with military ftandards, which jed to work on, the confequence of which was 

at a diftance gave them the appearance of a nu- that the whole kingdom was thrown into a general 

merous body of forces. The Englifh, not d if- ftate of commotion. Thefe difturbances continued 

covering the' deception, were ftruck with a. panic, - near five years, when tire earl of Lancafter, and 

and' fled with the utmoft precipitation, in confe- feveral other barons, flew to arms, and peremp- 

quenceof which Bruce obtained a complete vie- torily demanded . the banifhment of the two 

tory- The booty acquired by the Scots was pro- I Spencers. The. king refufed to comply ;, upon 

d.igious ; befldes which they took feveral perfons of which they marched to London, and .preferited to 

diftin&ion prifoners, who paid dearly for their ran- the parliament an' accufation againft the favour 

fom. Edward himfelf had fcarce time to reach rites, In confequence of this they were both con- 

Dunbar caftle, before Sir James Douglas ap- demned to banifhment, and, fubmitting to 

peared at the head of four hundred horfe, hoping fentcncc,, all difturbances ieemed happily to fob. 

to intercept him. if he attempted to efcape to B.er- • fide. 



tvick by- land; but the king eluded his vigilance 
by going to that town, by water.. 

The vidorious Bruce diftingyifked himfelf as 
much by his humanity and generofity after hav- 
ing conquered his enemies- as. he' had done in the 
battle by his bravery and prudence. He treated 
“all his prifoners with the greatell tendernefs; fent 
the bodies of the earl of Gloucefter and lord Clif- 
ford to the Englilh monarch at Berwick;, difmifled' 
fome perfons, for whom he had formerly a particular 
regard,, without ranfom; exchanged, the earl of 
Hereford, and other noblemen,, far his wife,, 
daughter and After, the earl of Mar, and the- 
bifhop of Glafgavv, who had remained prifoners 
ever fince the battle of Methven ; and, laftly, 
eaufed the dead bodies left on the field of hactle 
to be decently inter, red... 

A..D.. 13 15.. The defeat of the king’s forces at 
the battle of Bannock-burn gave no concern to 
the barons, who, an. the contrary, founded hopes 
of their own- future grandeur from that difaftrous 
event. No.fooner did the king, return, than, they 
inftfted on a. renewal of their ordinances,, and the 
earl of Lancafter was-, placed, at the head of the mir 



A..Dv Tjai. In the beginning of this year a: 
1 circiamftance happened which roufed Edward from- 
his natural ftate of indolence. The queen hav- 
ing occafton to pafs by the caftle of Leeds 
belonging to lord . Badlefmere, one of the 



to 



The weak and infatuated Edward, fenfible of 
his own incapacity for holding the reins, of go- 
vernment, now attached himfelf to a new fa- 
vourite. ..This was Hugh Defpenfer, or Spencer,, 
a young man of high rank, defeended from a noble 
family,, and an Englishman by birth. He poflefled- 
all the- exterior accompliftiments of perfon and ad- 
drefs necelTar.y to- engage the aife&ions of Edward ; 
but wanted that prudence and' moderation which 
could alone have fupported him- in the pre-emi- 
nence to which he was advanced. Had the op- 
pofition of the barons, however, been founded on 
virtue, and diredted only to fupport the honour 
of their country, thefe defeats would have been 
confidered. as abundantly ftipplied by the talents 
and experience of the father of this new favourite, 
and who had alfo acquired a confiderable lb a re in 
the adminiftration. He was a nobleman venerable 
fqr his age, and during his who-ls life had been re- 
fpedled for his wifdorn, valour and intrepidity. 
But envy nOiw obfeured all his merits ; his palt 
fervices were forgotten- ; and he was, together with 
his fon,. devoted to deftrudtion. 1 

A. D. 1316.. The -turbulent barons- fir ft indi- | 
cated their diffatisfadbon at the king’s new favou- 
rites. by abfenting' themfelves from parliament ;. 
but this not producing the defired effedt, they de- 
termined to have recourfe to more powerful me- I 
thods far completing their defigns,, It was not 
long before an opportunity offered., which gave- ij 
them a pretence for attacking the mimfters. Ed- | 
ward, among other fayours bellowed on the younger 
Spencer, -gave him a barony, which it was-pre-- 
tended had reverted to the crown. - This, tranfac- 



I ; confederate barons difpatched feme of her fer- 
I vants to defire a night’s lodging in the caftle ; upom 
I which the requeft was not only denied, but they 
: were even refufed admittance, and fome of them, 
killed by the fervants of the governor. This out- 
rageous behaviour was refented by all- parties,, and 
i the king levying an. army, made himfelf maker of 
• the caftle, and put the governor, with feveral of 
the gamfon- to death.. The conduct of the king 
j on this occafton was approved even by the tin bu— 

. lent barons themfelves ; in confequence of which 
• Edward (who was too apt to be over elated at the 
j mod trifling fuccels) thought it a proper oppor- , 
tunity of attempting the recovery of his preroga- 
tive. He accordingly ventured to recall the two 
Spencers, whofe fentence he declared to be illegal 
. and un-juft,,, as being pa-fled vrithout the confentof 
the prelates,, and extorted by violence from him 
j: and the batons aflembled. in parliament. Ad- 
f ding, <c that he was bound by the Great Charter to 
receive the petitions of the Spencers, becaufehe, 

I was. obliged to do juftice to all his fubjedls.” 

I A. D- 1322..- The aflociated barons were 

. highly enraged at this proceeding of Edward, and, 
i being ftill in arms, determined to preferve their 
: power by the force of the fword ; in confequence- 
of which the king marched againft. them at the 
head of a powerful army, and continued his rout 
as far as the borders of Wales.. But the forces of. 

[I, the baron-s were not fufficient to meet thole of the 
I: king in the open field.. They therefore had re- 
courfe to, the Scottifti monarch, with whom they 
concluded a treaty, promifing to recognise hrs 
title to the crown of Scotland ; and- that prince i® 
return, ftipula-ted to. affill them with a body of 
forces. 

The earl of Lancafter, encouraged by thehopes 
1 of a powerful afliftance from Scotland, and joined 
‘ by the earl of Hereford at the head of his re- 
tainers, determined to, oppofe the king’s forces, 
and accordingly polled himfelf at Burton upon 
Trent, in order to difpute the paflage of that river. 

I But no fooner did the royal army appear than Laa- 
cafter was intimidated, and retreated towards Ro- 
: rough-bridge, in order, if poflible, to reach the 
borders of Scotland. Unfortunately for the carl, 

, Sir Andrew Harcla, governor of Carlifle, fufpect- 
ing his delign, polled himfelf, at the head' of a 
body of troops, to oppole his. paflage over a 
flream, fo that Lancafter found himfelf reduced to 
the wretched alternative of venturing an engage- 
ment, or furrendering himfelf a priihner to Harcla. 
He chofe the former but the earl of Herefoi 
being, flain in the firft attack, the barons troops ne 
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with great precipitation) ahd Lancafter (with fe- 
veral of the principal barons) was taken prifoner. 
Harcla conduced the earl to the king atPomfret, 
where he was tried by a court martial, and being 
condemned to death, was carried in an ignomi - 
nious manner to an eminence in the neighbour 
hood, and there beheaded. Thus fell Thomas 
earl of Lancafter, a prince of the blood, and one 
of the molt powerful barons ever known in Eng- 
land; but whofe turbulent temper hurried him 
into meafures at once fubverfive to the peace of 
fociety, and the welfare of his country. 

The earl of Lancafter was not the only perfon 
who fuffered death on this occafion ; about twenty 
other barons being afterwards tried and executed, 
fome of whom were hanged, and others beheaded. 
Many made their efcape into France, and others 
were thrown intoprifon. Harcla was rewarded 
for his fervices with a large eftate and the earl- 
dom of Carlifle. But he did not long enjoy the 
royal bounty ; for entering into a treasonable cor- 
relpondence with the king of* Scotland, he paid 
the forfeit of his life as an atonement for his per- 
fidy. 

A, D* 1 393. Elated with the fuccefs of Ed- 
ward over his turbulent barons, and giddy with 
power, the younger Spencer committed fuch a£ts 
of violence as ftill farther inflamed the hatred of 
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her power to be amply revenged on the younger 
Spencer from whom fhe had received fome diftin- 
guifhed infults,andon that accoundong beheld him 
with the utmoft deteftatipn; .She fent meflen^ers 

* ^ ^ j 

over to Edward, propofin'g that he fhould refign 
the fovereignty of Guienne tjb his fon, and that the 
prince fhould be fent to Paris to perform the duty 
of avaffal. 

Edward and Spencer highly approved of the 
queen's propofal, in confequence of which the 
young prince was immediately fent to the French 
court. But the king and his favourite foon per- 
ceived the blunder they had made, in truftingthe 
perfon of the heir apparent to the crown in the 
hands of an ambitious woman, and at rhe court of 
a foreign monarch. 

Ifabella, on her arrival in France, had found d 
great number of fugitives, the remains of theLan- 
caftrian party ; and their common hatred to the 
younger Spencer foon cemented u leerec friendftiip 
between them. Among the reft was Roger Mor- 
timer, a powerful baron of the Welfh marches, 
and one of the leaders of the late rebellion. This 
young noblemen foori infinuated himfelf into the 
affections of the queen, who made no hefitation 
at facrificing to a vicious paflion all the fentinfients 
of honour and fidelity fhe owed to her hufband. It 
was in vain that Edward ordered her to return to 



the public againft him. Frefh complaints were England: he fent repeated meffengers to her for 



every day made to the king on his conduct; and 
Edward* defpairing df making a, fuccefsful cam- 
• paign againft Scotland, while the nation was di- 
vided, concluded a truce with the Scottifh mo- 
narch for thirteen years. By the articles of this 
truce it was agreed, that a free commerce fliould 
be open between the two kingdoms : that no new 
caftles fhould be built, nor any old fortreffes re- 
paired : and, laftly, that the truce fhould remain 
in force, though the king of England, or lord Ro- 
bert Bruce, fliould die in the interim. 

A. D. 1324* But though Edward had totally 
fubdued his turbulent barons, and made a peace 
with the Scots, he did not remain long in a ftate of 
quietude. Frefh troubles arofe, and from a quar- 
ter he little expedted. Charles the Fair of France 
(fon and fucceffor of Philip) fummoned Edward 
to do him homage for his province of Guienne. In 
confequence of this the younger Spencer, who faw 
the confequences that might attend his own au- 
thority during the king’s abfence, would not con- 
sent to his leaving the kingdom. The parliament 
therefore was confulted, and it was the unanimous 
opinion of the whole affembiy, that it was impro- 
per for the king to go abroad in perfon, but that 
ambaffadors fhould be fent to the court of France, 
requefting that the homage might be delayed till a 
more convenient opportunity. This was accord- 
ingly done; but Charles refufed to poftpone the 
ceremony and fent a body of forces to attack 
Guienne. 

It was now thought ' proper that queen Ifabella 
fliould go to her brother’s court, in order, if pof- 
fible, to bring about an accommodation. She ac- 
cordingly repaired thither with all expedition, and 
ufed her utmoft influence to execute the bufinefs 
on which fhe was lent; but all her endeavours 
proved fruidefs : Charles was peremptory, and 
infifted that. Edward fliould repair to Paris in perfon 
to perform his homage. 

During the contention between Charles and 
Edward, queen Ifabella, who continued at her 
•brother’s court, projected a fcheme for removing 

$11 difficulties, and at the fame time putting it in 



this purpofe, but fhe fent for anfwer that fhe was 

refolved to continue in France, till the two Spen- 
cers fliould be banifhed the kingdom* 

A. D. 13:25. Finding jdl lenient meaftires in- 
effectual, .and that no arguments, however per- 
fuafive, would bring Ifabella to a fenfe of her duty, 
Edward hadrecourfe to the pope, who wrote a very 
preffing letter to the king of France, infilling, on 
pain of excommunication, that the queen of Eng- 
land fliotlld be fent back to her hufband. Charles 
was lo affefted at this menace of the pontiff, toge- 
ther with the fhameful connection between Morti- 
mer and his After, that he determined to fupport 
her no longer. Fie accordingly Chewed her the 
pope’s letter, telling her he could not, either with * 
honour or fafety to himfelf, afford her protection, 
and that fhe mull immediately quit his dominions. 

The artful Ifabella had, for fome time, been ap- 
prehenfive of this event, and therefore took pro- 
per care to guard againft its confequences. She 
had affianced her fon, the prince of Wales, to the 
daughter of William, count of Hainault and Idol- 
land ; who, in return, promiled her an afyhim in • 
his dominions, and to aflift her with a body of 
troops againft her enemies. She therefore retired 
into Hainault, where fhe was received with the * 
greateft marks of kindnefs and refpeft. 

A. D. 139.6. Every method was now ufed for 
railing an army to attend the. queen and the young 
prince on an expedition to England; and about 3000 
men in arms were collected for the purpofe, under 
the command of John de Hainault,- the count's 
brother. Ifabella however, did not build her hopes 
of fuccefs on the number and valor of her troops 
in the intended invafion of her hufband’s domi- 
nions, but in the connections fhe had formed with 
the difeontented nobles. All the old Lancaftrian 
faftion were ready to join her ; and the families of 
about twenty of the nobility, who had luffered with 
the late earl of Lancafter, -were the more zealous 
in their attachment, as they hoped, in confequence 
of her fuccefs, to be reftoved to the eftates which 
had been forfeited in conlequence of the late re- 
bellion. At the fame time many of the principal. 

people 
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people in England had joined the queen's party. 

The king’s brdthers, the ai-chbifoop of Canterbu- 
ry, with other prelates, and feveral of the moft 
powerful barons, approved of her meafures ; io 
that nothing was wanting but the appearance of the 
queen and prince, at the head of their foreign 
troops, to turn die whole force of the tempeft a- 
gainft the unfortunate Edward. 

The bafe and perfidious Ifabella, having col- 
lected her forces at £)ort, embarked with her fon 
for England, and landed in' Suffolk on the twenty- 
fourch of September. She was immediately joined 
by the princes of the blood, with other factious no- 
bles and, to give her hoftile appearance a favour- 
able afpeft, iffued out a proclamation, declaring 
that the foie motive of her proceedings was, to de- 
liver the nation from the tyranny of the Spencers, 
and of chancellor Baldock, their creature. This 
proclamation had the defired effect; the ardour of 
the: Englilli was aftonifoing, and they flocked from 
all quarters to the queen’s ftandard. 

. Edward, who was then in London, applied to 
the citizens for afliftance againft the invaders of his 
country ; butfoon perceived that no reliance could 
be placed on them. He therefore fet out for the 
weftern parts of England, hoping that his fubjects 
in that quarter of the kingdom would commiferate 
majefty in diftrefs, and fupport him againff the un- 
natural rebellion of an implacable woman. But 
he foon found himfelf miftaken : the people were 
unwilling to come to his ftandard, and he formed 
the refolution of paffing over to Ireland, in hopes 
of meeting with that afliftance there- which was re- 
fufed him in England. 

Ho fooner had Edward left London than the po- 
pulace committed the moft dreadful diforders. 

They plundered the houfes and murdered the per- 
fons of all who were obnoxious to them. Even 
the acknowledged virtues of the bifhop of Exeter 
could not proteft him from their rage. He was 
dragged, like a felon, to the great crofs of Cheap-, 
fide, where his head was fevered from his body. 

Moft of the other cities followed the example of 

the capital, and, taking advantage of the national II fhould no longer be ftiled king of England, but 



fore determined to feize the royal perfon. The 
difficulty of difeovering his retreat was foon re- 
moved, by bribing the Welfn ; and the king was 
taken at Caerfilly, in Glamorganfoire, with the 
younger Spencer, Baldock the chancellor, and a 
few domeftics ; all the reft of his courtiers having 
deferted him in his misfortunes. The king was 
committed to the care of the earl of Lancafter, and 
confined in Kenelworth caftle. The younger 
Spencer, without any form of trial, was executed, 
with the moft fhocking circumftances of barbarity 
and infult, Baldock, the chancellor, being a prieft, 
could not, with fafety, be fo fuddenly and illegally 
difpatched. He was therefore conduced to Lon- 
don, and affaulted by the populace, who ufed him 
with the utm oft cruelty, and threw him into New- 
gate, where he foon after expired. 

Ifabella was now invefted with the adtual go- 
vernment of the nation ; and the firft ufe fire made 
of it was, to convoke, in the name of her hulband, 
a parliament, who were to dethrone him, and 
which was appointed to afiemble on the 7th of Ja- 
nuary following. This bu finds being done, fhe 
went to keep her Chriftmas at Wallingford caftle, 
where, in the adulterous embraces of the infamous 
Mortimer, fhe forgot every call of nature; loft- 
every fenfe of 111 am c ; and feemed to forget that 
there exifted fuch a perfon as the then wretched 
Edward. 

A. D, 1327, The parliament, according to ap- 
pointment, met on the 7 th of January ; and on the 
10th an impeachment was exhibited againft the 
king ; in which, though it was drawn by his molt 
inveterate enemies, nothing but his confined ge- 
nius or his misfortunes were alledged againft him ; 
malice itfelf not being able to find any particular 
crime that could be alledged againft him. But . 
this was of little weight in an affembly convoked 
for his deftrudion. The fpirit of faction had an- 
nihilated juftice. The impeachment being' read 
in the prefence of the prince, ieated on the throne, 
it was refolved that young Edward fhould a fill me"" 
the reins of government, and that Edward If. 



confufion, Committed every fpecies of outrage with 
wantonnefs and impunity. 

. As: foon as the queen was informed of the Eight 
of Edward, fhe difpatched the earl of Kent, with 
John de Elainault, at the head of his mercenaries, 
in purfoit of him. They accordingly marched as 
far as Briftol, but on their arrival at that city found 
the king had- quitted itfome days, leaving the elder 
Spencer in poffeffion. of the caftle. The earl of 
Kent immediately invefted the place, and Spencer 
would certainly have defended himfelf to the laft 
extremity had the garrifon been faithful to him; 
but they were infefted with the difloyaity of the 
times, mutinied againft their commander, and de- 
livefed him up to the enemy. No refpedt was paid 
to this venerable old man, who had nearly reach- 
ed his ninetieth year. All his former fervices were 
forgot ; _ and though they could alledge nothing »- 
gainft him but his loyalty to his maftcr, he was 
condemned to death by the rebellious barons, and 
hanged on a gibbet like a common malefactor. ' 

In the mean time the king, purfuant to his refo- 
lution, had embarked for Ireland ; but being dri- 
ven back by contrary winds, endeavoured to con- 
ceal .himfelf among the mountains of Wales. Ifa- 
bella was alarmed when foe heard her hulband was 
ftj.il in ■ his -own dominions. She was fearful that 
his diftrefied Emotion might turn the tide of po- 
pular favour againft her party; and it was tliere- 

2 



only Edward of Caernarvon. 

This bufinefs being done, commiflloners were 
appointed for carrying to Edward the refolution of 
the parliament with regard to his depofition. This 
deputation confifted of three bifoops, three earls, 
two abbots, and two knights for each county, to- 
gether with Sir William Trail'd, one of the judges, 
who was nominated the nation’s particular procu- 
rator. Thefe were inftrufoed to ufe every argu- 
ment they could devife to prevail upon Edward to ■ 
make a voluntary relignation of that power they 
were determined he foould no longer hold. 

The bifoops df Hereford and Lincoln, two of 
the king’s moft inveterate enemies, were fent to 
converfe with him before the cominiffioners arrived, 
in order to prepare him for the approaching change 
of his condition. Edward was fufficiently coivk 
vinced that his fate was determined when thefe two 
prelates appeared ; and the manner in which they 
difeharged their commiffion was perfectly fimilar 
to the reft of their conduct. Inftead of pouring 
the balm of confolation into the bread of wound- 
ed royalty, they aggravated the pungent fmart by a 

thoufand malicious infinuations : and when they 
perceived Edward made the leaft ftruggl'e to main- 
tain his. dignity, by refufing to confer with the de- 

puties 5 they told him, “that if he -continued 6b- 
ftinate in refufing to refign, the parliament would 
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nvolve his whole family in his guilt* exclude 
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his children from the fucteflion, and place another 
perfon on the throne of his anceftors.” 

This menace awakened all the fondnel's of a fa- 
ther in the foul of the unfortunate Edward : he 
paufed, dropped a tear to the remembrance of his 
fallen ftate ; confented to admit the deputies to an 
audience, and retired to his chamber. As foon 
as he could collect his fpirits, he entered the cham- 
ber of audience drefled in a mourning habit ; but 
after the articles of impeachment againft him were 
read, and the commiffioners had demanded his im- 
mediate refignation, he was unable to ftand the 
fhock j his fpirits forfook him, and he had fallen 
to the ground, had not the bifhop of Lincoln fup- 
ported him in this dreadful moment of conflifting 
paffions. As foon as he recovered, he proceeded 
to the ceremony of refignation, by delivering, 
with his own hands, to the commiffioners, the 
crown, feeptre, and other enfigns of royalty, 
which had been brought thither for that pur- 
pofe. And Sir William Truffel renounced, in the 
name of the parliament and people, all future al- 
legiance. 

This melancholy ceremony being finifhed, the 
commiffioners returned to London, and young Ed- 
ward was placed on his father’s throne. But it was 
impoffible to prevent thefe atrocious aCls of vio- 
lence from opening the eyes of a deluded people. 
The cruelty, perfidy and infidelity of the queen, 
joined to her impudent hypocrily, in publickly be- 
wailing with tears the misfortunes of the king, 
who owed them all to her execrable conduft, could 
not fail of exciting the indignation of the Englifh. 
Her infamous commerce with Mortimer increafod 
the public odium, and fhe was looked upon with 
deteftation by every friend to truth, virtue and 
fidelity. 

The current of popular favour was now changed : 
the queen was confidered as an object of horror, 
while the fate of the unfortunate Edward was uni- 
verfally deplored. A feene of majelly in diftrefs 
-attracted the pity, compaffion, and tears of the 
people. Even the earl of Lancafter himfelf was 
touched with thefe generous lentiments, and treated 
his royal prifoner with the greateft kindnefs and re- 
fpeCt, 

But the meafure of Ifabella’s wickednefs was hot 
yet full. It wag not fufficient to have dethroned 
and imprifoned her hufband, but fhe alfo deter- 
mined that his life Ihould fall a facrifice to her 
fafety. Both fhe and Mortimer well knew what 
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cruelty they could invent. They hurried him 

about from one catfllfc to another in order to elude 

% 

the endeavours of his friends for his releafe, and 
harraffed him with every weight of grief they could 
poffibly impofe. Having by thefe means eluded 
the researches, and defeated the attempts of his 
friends, they brought him back to Berkeley-Caftle, 
where they inflicted on him the moft fevere cruel- 
ties. But the natural ftrength of Edward’s con- 
ftitution fupported him Under all thefe affiiclions 
till at length an order* was lent from die queeft 
and Mortimer to put an end to his life. 

No f’ooner did the two execrable menders in hu- 
man fhape receive the horrid order, than they im- 
mediately proceeded to carry it into execution. 
They accordingly entered the king’s apartment 
while he was afleep, and ordering feveral ruf- 
fians, who attended them, to hold him fad down on 
the bed, they thruft a red-hot iron into his body, 
through a horn tube, in order to prevent any 
external marks of violence on his perfon ; 
and in this manner foon put a period to his ex-, 
iftence. \ 

The next day the cruel perpetrators of this hor- 
rid deed, willing to avoid fuipicion, and depend- 
ing on the precautions they had taken, expofed the 
body to the infpeCtion of the public; but though 
no wound or blcmifh appeared on any part of the, 
body, yet the mufcles of his. face were fo diftorted, 
as plainly to drew the dreadful agonies he had un- 
dergone ; and many people, at a csnfiderable di- 
ftance heard the cries and groans he uttered, while 
undergoing thofe excruciating torments which pro- 
duced his death. The body, however, was in- 
terred (without any enquiry being made into the 
caufe of the king’s deceafe) in the abbey of St. 
Peter at Gloucefter ; but the regicides, inflead of 
procuring thofe rewards they expefted for their 
diabolical cruelty, were obliged to confult their 
own fafety by flight. 

Thus fell, by the hands of inhuman affaffins, Ed- 
ward II. king of England, in the 43d year of his 



age, 



and 20th of his reign. 



Though this unfortunate monarch experienced 
the fate of a tyrant, yet, perhaps, it will be difficult 
to find, in the annals of hiftory, a prince more in- 
nocent or more inoffenfive. But he was wholly 
clifqualified for the arduous talk of government; 
and the troubles which fell on himfelf, and difturb- 
ed the peace of the kingdom, during the greater 
_ _ __ __ part of his reign, aroie from his making himfelf a 

would be the confequence if Edward ihould be dupe to bafe and ambitious miniflers. In fhort, 

again placed in the feat of power, and a refolurion Edward was more weak than wicked, and fully 

atoned for the errors of his conduct by the length 

and feverity of his afflictions. 

Edward 1L left four children, namely,, Ed- 
ward, his deleft fon, and fucccflbr on the throne : 
John, afterwards created earl of Cornwall, who 
died at Perth; Jane, afterwards married to Ed- 
ward Bruce, king of Scotland ; and Eleanor, mar- 



was formed to add to their catalogue of crimes the 
guilt of, murder. They therefore removed him 
from Kenelworth to Berkley-caftle in Glpncefter- 
fhire, where he was committed to the care of Sir 
John Gournay, and John de Maltravers, by whom 
he was alternately guarded. 

Thefe two inhuman wretches treated the unfor- ... _ . 

tunate king with every inftance of indignity and ned to Reginald, count of Gueldres 
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* This order was contained in a letter diretted to his keep^ 
ers, Maltravers and Gournay, and couched in fuch artful and 
ambiguous terms, that though the perfons to whom it was di- 
rected Ihould take it in the literal fenfe, yet it furnifhed them 
with an opportunity of exculpating themfelves, in cafe they 
Ihould be called to account for the horrid deed. The word's 
contained in the letter were thefe : 



Eefavrtrdum oc ciders nolUc timers lottum eft ; 
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The tranflation of which is as follows 

To Hied king Edward’s blood 
Refufe to fear I count it good. 

T^efe fallacious and artful lines admit of either a good or. 
bad, a peaceable or fan gain ary conftru&ion ; for if a, comma 
is placed after the Latin word iiolifo , or the. Englifh word rr* 
fufe, the lines imply the criminality of entertaining any idea of 
the king’s death ; but if on the contrary the comma is placed 
after the Latin word timers, or the Englifh word/k?r, the cam-* 
maud to commit the -murder appears pofitivp. 
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■ Remarkable Occurrences during the reign o£ 

Edward f I * 

A. D. • 

A dteadfal ficknefs and famine happened in England, 
which carried off great numbers of the inhabitants. 
t$ 2 Q The greateft earthquake happened that had ever been 
- known in England, by which many buildings, .in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom were levelled with the 

ground* 



During this feign the order of the Knights 
Templars was difl'olved, by pope Clement V. 
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who was inftigated thereto _ by the cruel and 

vindictive difpofttion .of Philip the Fair, ki n & 0 f 
France* An ample teftimony of the great pTety 
and morals of thefe people was fent from England 
to- the pope ; but without producing any good ef- 
fect. ’The order -was annihilated, the knights dif- 
tributed- into feveral convents, and their poffef. 
nons transferred to the order of St. John of Je- 
rufalem* 




From the Acceffion of Edward III. to the Death of Henry IV. 
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H E late king fubmitted to the neceffity 
of refigning the enfigns of royalty on 
the 20th of January, which was .no 



* 




, fooncr made known to the perfidious 
Ifabella and her infamous paramour, than . they 
immediately caule.d young Edward to be pro- 
claimed king, and on the 26th of the fame month 
he was crowned at Weftminfter by the archbifhop 
of Canterbury. 

Young Edward pofTdled by nature all thole 
finning qimlitieswhich predid the glory of a reign, 
'and the liappinefs of a date. But at the time he 
Was advanced to that feat of power from which his 
father had been removed by the artifices of an am- 
bitious woman, - lie was only fourteen years of age, 
and confequently incapable of guiding the helm of 
government. A council of regency (confuting of 
twelve- perlbns, viz. five prelates and feven lay 
peers) was therefore appointed by the parliament 
to diced the adminiftration of public affairs; and 
the earl of Lancafter was chofen guardian and pro- 
testor of the young king during his minority. 

-A. P, 1.3270 A, truce, had been concluded be- 
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tween the late king of England and Robert Bruce 
king of Scotland* but from the unfettled ftate of 
the nation in confequence of the depofition of the 
former, Bruce made an attempt upon the caftle of 
Norham. The governor, however, Sir Robert 
Manners, having received intelligence of his de« 
lign, failied - out with fuch fury on the Scottilh 
forces, that they were put to flight with ^ gteae 
flaughter, and obliged to retire with precipitation 
into their own country. But this did not intimi- 
date Bruce, who foon after colleded an army of tea 



thoufand men, which he placed under the com- 
mand of the earl of Murray and lord Douglas* 
with a defign of making himfelf mailer of the 
northern counties of England. ■ . 

Thefe were difagreeable circumftances to t e 
Englifh miniftry, who were determined not to fur- 
fer fuch iniults to pafs with impunity. Young 
Edward exprejQfed the moft earneft defire of leading 
his troops againft the enemy, and chaff ifing. them 
for their infolence. In confequence of which* no 
objeftiori being made to his requeft, he marene 
to the northward at the head of ■ 60,000 men* ^ 
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found the enemy encamped on the declivity of a 
hill, at the foot of which was the river Were. 
This was a fituation fo very advantageous to the 

that Edward could not bring them to an 
engagement, in confluence or -which he difpatch- 
ed ameffeneer, challenging them to meet him in 



Scots 



the open field, and terminate the difpute by a de- 
cifive battle. Douglas, highly exafperated at this 
challenge, was defirous of accepting it ; but the 
motion was over-ruled by Murray, who thought 
fuch a meafu re would be incompatible with their 
then ftate of fccurity. 

Douglas ufed all the force of argument he could 
in order to bring on a general engagement with the 
Englifli; but this proving ineffectual, he relolved 
no longer to remain idle in his camp. He accord- 
ingly put himlelf at the head of two hundred 
horfe, pafled the river in the night, and entering 
theEnglifh camp unperceived, advanced as far as 
the royal tent, with a defign to furprize and carry 
off the king. But the attempt was rendered abor- 
tive by fome of Edward's fervants, who awaking 
in the critical moment, made a noble refiftance, 
and facrificed their lives in his defence. The king 
himlelf cut his way through the Scots, who had 
centered his camp, and efcaped ; and the Englilh 
falling with great violence on the enemy, the greater 
part were flain 3 but Douglas himfelf, with a few 
followers, found means to retreat co his own army. 
The next night the Scots decamped and marched 
with fuch expedition, that Edward, finding it would 
be impoffible to overtake them, marched with 
his army to Durham, and from, thence to York.. 

Edward had been long contracted in marriage to 
Philippa of Hainault, and he now determined to 
celebrate his nuptials with that lady. According- 
ly ambaffadors were difpatched to the continent to 
bring over his intended- bride, who arrived in Lon- 
don, (attended by her uncle John de Hainault, and 
a pompous retinue) on the 23d of December. She 
immediately proceeded to York, where the nup- 
tials were folemnized with great pomp on the 24th 
of January ; but the ceremony of her coronation 
was not performed till fome time after her arrival 
in England. 

A+ D. 1328. When Edward returned to Lon- 
don with his new confort, he found great diftur- 
bances had taken place owing to- the conduct of 
Mortimer, who had ulurped the whole authority 
of government, and from his imperious pro- 
ceedings, grew daily more obnoxious to the peo- 
ple. The king himfelf was highly incenfed, and 
determined to free himfelf from the power of a 
minirter who feemed totally regardlefs of the ho- 
nour and welfare of his country, 

Mortimer, finding a material alteration in the 
behaviour of the king, was apprehenfive of danger j 
and therefore, while in his power,, thought it ne- 
ceJTary, at all events, to make peace with 
the Scots, to which he was induced by the advice 
of the perfidious Ifabella. He accordingly, iathe 
name of the king, entered into a negociation with 
Bruce, whom he acknowledged as king of Scot- 
land, and renounced the Engl'jfh claim of fuperi- 
ority, on condition of his paying the film of thirty 
thoufand marks. But this peace was no- fooner 
made public than it excited an. umverlal clamour 
throughout the kingdom, -■ and the. people expreffed 
their refentment in the molt fevere terms* They 
declared openly that it was neither honourable or 
neceffary 5 that thole who concluded it had- bafely 

facrificed both the blood- arid treafure of the nation 

, * 

id private views.; that the queen -mother (who, 

■- * • T V » 

■ •• ’ - X 
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under pretence of her hufband’s incapacity, had 
ufurped his authority) now fuffictently difeovered 
how unable herfelf was to have any direftion in the 
affairs of government j and that the errors of the 
depofed king had been inferior to thole committed 
fine© her being concerned in the public adminiftra- 
tion. 

Mortimer was no Arranger to his having incur- 
red the general hatred of the people, and there- 
fore began to dread the confequences, more efpe- 
cially when he was informed, that the earls of Kent, 
Norfolk and Lan carter, the ardibifhop of Canter- 
bury, the bifhops of London and Winchelier, with 
feveral powerful barons, had determined fo im- 
peach him before the parliament. He was fenlible 
of the confequences that mult take place if a ma- 
jority in that aflembly fhould favour the complain- 
ants, and exerted all his power to bring about a re- 
conciliation. Nor did he endeavour in vain ; the 
parties who meant to accufe him appeared iatisfied, 
on his pmmifing that all grievances fhould be re- 
moved during the eniuing parliament. 

A. D. 1329. Though the ambitious and bafe 
Mortimer was obliged to temporize with the dif- 
contented barons, yet he was. determined to be re- 
venged on them for the treatment lie had received > 
to effedt which he fingled out art objedt that might 
flrike his enemies with terror. The weaknefs of 
Edmund earl of Kent (brother to the late king) 
promoted his criminal intentions. A report had 
been fpread, at the in (ligation of Mortimer, that 
Edward II. was yet alive, and confined in Corfe- 
1 Caftle. The earl, who had always retained an 
affedtion for his brother (though he had joined 
the queen’s party to drive the two Spencers from 
the kingdom) believed the report, and publicly 
declared his defign of replacing him on- the 
throne. But the treacherous. Mortimer had no 
fooner procured fufficient proofs of his defign than 
he cauled him to be feized, and committed to 
that prifon where he had flattered himfelf he fhould 
meet with his unhappy brother, whom he now 
difeovered was no more, and that the report of 
his exiftence was totally groundlefs. 

A. D. 1330. As loon as the parliament met, 
which was on the 13th of March, the unforttmat 
earl of Kent was formally accufed of high-trea- 
fon, and, being found guilty, was fentenced to be 
beheaded. Ifabella and Mortimer, apprehenfive 
of young Edward’s lenity towards his uncle, hur- 
ried the execution, and the earl fofiered die next 
day. after his fentence was pronounced. So be- 
loved, however, was he by the people,, that when 
brought on the fcaffold the common executioner 
‘ refufed to perform his office ; nor could any one 
be found to fupply his place till late in the even- 
ing,. when the fentence was executed by- a felon 
from the Marflialfea, who, as a reward Tor his • 
fervicc, received a free pardon for all the robberic* 
he had committed. 

% 

This cruel and perfidious a£t of Mortimer ren- 
dered him more univerfally detefted than ever. 
All parties-,, forgetting their former animofities, 
now confpired the cleftru Orion of this infolent and, 
bafe mini fier. Edward himfelf, then in his 
eighteenth year, was de (irons of taking into hi? 
[ own hands the reins of government, and bring- 
ing to exemplary punifhment a man who made 
no (c ru-pie of facrifieing the honour of his comm- 
and the lives of the nobility, to his infatiable 
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f third of power. 

| to ufe the utmolt precaution. 

• entirely engroffed the adminixlration of affairs. 



But' it was abfplutely neceffary 

Mortimer had fo 
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moft of the principal people were at his devotion. 
He was continually attended by a great number of 
armed knights an'd their' followers, and had even 
forrounded the throne itfelf with his emiffaries, 
who «i£ted as lpies on the behaviour of the king 

"and his friends. 

Thefe were difficulties that might have deterred 
a prince of lefs fortitude than Edward ; but he 
was a ftranger to fear, and determined? at -tdl 
events, to carry his defign into execution. He 
communicated his intentions to William Lord 
MontaCute, and feveral other noblemen, all of 
whom promifed their afliftance, and it was deter- 
mined to feize Mortimer during the fefllon of 
parliament, which was fummoned to meet in a 
few days at Nottingham. In order to this, it was 
agreed, that Edward Ihould occupy the calUe of 
Nottingham, which would enable them to carry on 
their deflgns with more fafety and iuccefsj but 
on their arrival, they found it already occupied by 
Mortimer, Ifabella and their attendants, one or 
two apartments only being left for the king. _ It 
was now fufficiently evident, that it would b.e im- 
poflible to execute their defign without the affift- 
ance of Sir William Eland, the governor of the. 
caftle. Lord Montacute was therefore Cent to gain 
him over to their party, which was e defied with 
great facility, that gentleman joyfully embracing 
an opportunity of Hewing at once his affe&ion 
for the perfon of his fovereign, and his detefta- 
tion of thole, who by their infamous conduct, had 
brought their country to the brink of deftruflion. 
But at the fame time, he informed Montacute 
that it would be impracticable for him to admit 
any afliftance by the common entry, the caftle be- 
ing ftriftly guarded, the gates locked every even- 
ing, and the keys carried to the queen. Lie, how- 
ever, recollected that there was a fubterraneous 
paflage formerly contrived as a fecret outlet to 
the fortrefs, but then concealed by an heap of 
rubbilh. Through this cavern therefore he un- 
dertook to conduft the confederates to Mortimer’s 
apartment. The rubbifli was accordingly removed, 
and the paflage being clear, they proceeded till 
they came to the apartment of Mortimer, which 
they immediately entered, and having forcibly 
feized his perfon, ferit him under a ftrong guard 
to the Tower of London. 

The- next day the parliament was broke, up at [ 
Nottingham, and the members ordered to afiem- 
ble at Weftminfter in order to try the tyrannical 
Mortimer, At the fame time a proclamation was 
ifliied out for all perfons who had any complaints 
to prefer againft him, to appear before that af- 
fembly, in order to obtain redrels for all their 
grievances, -Nor was juftice long deferred. The 
firft bttfinels that engaged the attention of the na- 
tional aiTeinbly was the impeachment of the tyran- 
nical Mortimer. The accuiation was immediately 
drawn up, and conflfted of nine articles, which 
contained many high crimes and mifdemeanors. 
Among others, he was accufed of having ufurped 
the regal power from the council of regency ap- 
pointed by the parliament ; of having procured 
the death of the late king; of having deceived 
the earl of Kent into a confpiracy to reftore that 
prince j of having iblicited and obtained exorbi- 
tant grants of the royal demefnes ; of having dif- - 
fipated the public treafure ; of iecreting for his 
own ufe twenty thoufand marks of the money paid 

by the king of Scotland; and of having repaired 

to die parliament with an armed force, difturbed 
their deliberations, and threatened feveral of the 
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members with death. Thefe fa&s being. all noto 
rious, it was thought unnecdlhry to call witneffess 
and Mortimer was condemned to fuffer as a trai- 
tor 3 without being admitted to make his defence. 
The fentence was executed on the twenty-ninth of 
November, at a place called the Elms, about a 
mile from London, where this once powerful no- 
bleman was hanged on. a gibbet like a common 
malefa&or. The queen was confined to her houfe 
in the neighbourhood of London, and her reve- 
nue reduced to four thoufand pounds per annum. 
The king conftantly vifited her once or twice 
year* during the remainder of her life; but flie 
never recovered the leaft degree of power or au- 
thority in theftate. 

A. IT 1331, Edward, having now taken the 
reins of government into his own hands, deter- 
mined to purlue fiich meafures as might reftore 
happinefs and tranquillity to his kingdom. The 
oeople had long formed the moft pleafing ideas of 
lis great abilities for "government ; and the firft 
a£ts of his adminiftration convinced them their 
hopes were not formed on a chimerical balls. He 
relumed all the grants that had been made of the 
royal demefnes during his minority, and reward- 
ed thole who had aflifted him in feizing the ambi- 
tious Mortimer. He remitted the fines and can- 
fifeations that had been awarded againft thofe ba- 
[ rons who oppofed the deftrudtive meafures of that 
minifter; reverfed the fentence of attainder that 

to 

had been paffed againft the earl of Kent, reftored 
his fon to the family eftate and honours, and his 
widow to the enjoyment of her jointure. Here- 
moved the fheriffs that had been appointed by 
Mortimer, and placed others in their ftead ; dif- 
patched orders to the judges to adminiftef ftrift 
juftice to all perfons without delay, notwithftand- 
ing any letters that might have been procured from 
the crown to the contrary, and purfued every other 
meafure that appeared moft conducive towards the 
well-governing of the nation. 

But there were many other diforders, befides 
thofe which had crept. into the adminiftration of 
public affairs, and which equally required the abi- 
lities and firmnefs of Edward to remove. The 
kingdom was infefted with numerous bands, of Job- 
bers, who, taking advantage of the late commo- 
tions, had let the power of the magiftrates at de- 
fiance, and exercifed, with impunity, their lawlefs 
depredations. • They were even openly protected 
by the great barons, who employed them againft 
their enemies, It was therefore previoufly rie- 
ceffary to, deftroy this alarming connexion before 
the evil could be removed. Accordingly Edward 
exafted a folemn promife from his barons, affern- 
bled in parliament, to break off all connections 
with fuch malefactors, as a difgrace to nobility* 
He iffued a proclamation, forbidding all jufls and 
tournaments, which ferved as a plaufible pretence 
for aflembling great numbers of armed men, to 
the difturbance of the public tranquillity, and the 
terror of the peaceable inhabitants. After taking 
thefe neceffary meafures, he marched in perfon 
againft the robbers; and by. his courage and ac- 
tivity, the more powerful troops were broken and 
chfperfedj many were taken and executed, and 
great numbers flew for fafety to the continent. 

The example of the king was followed by all 

thole appointed to adnrtfnjftcr juftice, . Theie were 
indefatigable in difeovering and purfuing crinii- 
nals, whom they feverely punilhed accordingly to 
f their refpeftive crimes. Thus was the great evil* 
which, had fo long fubfifted in a fhort time re- 
moved, 
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moved, the ftifety of travellers fecured, and peace p 
and tranquillity relieved to the kingdom* 

A. D. 1 332. In the beginning of this year a 
confederacy was formed by fome of the Englifh 
barons for placing Edward Baliol on the throne of 
Scotland, the caufe of which, with the particu- 
lars attending it, are as follows. Robert Bruce died 
loon after the peace made between the Englifh and 
Scots by Mortimer, leaving his fon David, then a 
minor, under the guardianihip of the earl of Mur- 
ray. Among other articles in that treaty, it was 
(fipulated, that both the Seottifh nobility, who en- 
joyed lands in England before the commence- 
ment of the war, and the Englifh, who en- 
joyed eftates in Scotland, Ihould be reftored to 
their refpeftive pofleflions. Edward ftriftly per- 
formed his part of the treaty 5 but Robert had 
refufed to follow the example of the Englifh mo- 
narch. It would have been in vain for the Englifh 
barons to have attempted any other method for 
rediefs but that of petition, while Robert fwayed 
the Seottifh iceptre ; but the feeble ft ate of the 
kingdom under a minority induced them to enter 
into an aftociation for recovering their rights. 
Lord Beaumont, who was at the head of this con- 
federacy, claimed the earldom of Buchan in Scot- 
land 5 and propofed, as the moft effeftual method 
of obtaining juftice, to invite Edward Baliol, fon 
to John Baliol then in England, to make an at- 
tempt for recovering his father’s throne. 

Young Baliol, who, ever lince the death of his 
father, had lived on his patrimonial eftate in Nor- 
mandy,' little thought of ever attempting to revive 
the claims of his family to the crown of Scotland; 
but the propofal was too flattering to be refufed. 
He therefore readily engaged in the enterprize, and 
joining the dilcontented barons, they applied them- 
felves to fuch meafures as were moll likely to faci- 
litate their defigns. 

As loon as the Scots were informed of thefe pro- 
ceedings, they immediately made application to 
Edward for afliftance; but the 'Englifh monarch 
was too prudent to engage openly in the defign, 
though lie fecredy encouraged the undertaking of 
Baliol, and blew the lparks of civil dilcord into a 
flame. At this time Scotland was in a very feeble 
condition. Murray, the late regent, had fome 
time paid the debt of nature ; and lord Douglas 
(who, as well as Murray often led the Scots to 
victory) difdaining a life of indolence and eale,' 
had palled over to the continent, where he perilhed 
in a battle againft the Moors, 
f Baliol and the difeontented barons having raifed 
a body of forces, embarked near Ravenipur in York- 
jfhire, and in a few days reached the coaft of Fife. 
On their approaching the Ihore, they perceived a 
body of the militia, commanded by Sir Alexander 
Seaton, drawn up on the beach to oppofe their 
landing ; but this, however, they effected by dint 
pi refolution, and fell on the Scottilh forces with 
fuch fury that they were totally defeated, and their 
general himfelf, with near a thoufand of his men, 
(lain on the lpot. 

Elated at this firft fuccefs of their enterprize, the 
Englifh marched to Dumfermiing, where they feized 
a magazine of arms and provifxons. Here Baliol 
took a review of his little army, which he found 
fell fhort of three thoufand men. But this did 
not intimidate him : he wanted neither valour nor 
a&ivity; and therefore, leaving Dumfermling, 
marched at the head of his forces into the heart ^ 
of the country, flattering himfelf with receiving 
afliftance from the old partizans of his family. 

In the mean time Donald earl of Marre,\vho had 
No, t8. 
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fucceeded Murray in the regency, collected an 
army of near 40,000 men, and advanced to meet 
the enemy- But he was greatly inferior in mili- 
tary abilities to his predecelibr, having neither 
prudence nor intrepidity; fb that all his motions 
were ill-judged, and he obferved no order in the 
encampment of his army. 

Baliol being informed that the earl of Marre 
was encamped with his forces at a place called 
Gladfnuiir, on the bank of the river Earn, deter- 
mined to at Lack him, and hazard the fate of his 
enterprize in a Angle battle. He accordingly 
marched with all expedition at the head of his 
forces and palling the ft re am of the fmall river 
Duplin, fell fo unexpectedly on the Seottifh force 
during the night, that they were thrown into the 
utmoft confuiion, and driven from their canfp with 
great Daughter. 

From this fuccels the Enerlifti flattered them- 
felves with having obtained a complete vidtory; 
but they foon found themfelves miftaken, for 
early the next morning fome of Baliofts officers af- 
cending an eminence to lurvey the country/ per- 
ceived the Seottifh army (who had recovered from 
the panic into which they were thrown the prece- 
ding night) advancing towards them in three di- 
vilions. In confequence of this intelligence, the 
Englifh immediately flew to arms, and, pofting 
themfelves in a narrow defile, refolutely waited the 
approach of the enemy* 

The Scots, ex alp era ted at their late defeat by fc 
fmall a body of forces in comparifon with their 
own, advanced to the attack with the utmoft pre- 
cipitation, without regarding lome broken ground 
which lay between them and the Englifh. But 
they were foon- convinced of their folly 5 their 
ranks were diforclered, and the fecond divi- 
fion prefling upon the firft, threw the whole into 
fuch confufion, that they became an eafy prey to 
the Englifh. Above twelve thoufand of the Scots 
fell in the battle : and among them the flower of 
their nobility, particularly the regent himfelf, 
Robert Bruce, a natural fon of the late king; 
the earls of Athole and Montieth; and the lords 
Hay, Keith, and Lindfey. 

Thefe repeated iucceffes fo animated Baliol 
that he advanced with his army to Perth, which 
he entered without oppofition, and immediately 
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repaired the fortifications. But he had hardly com- 
pleated this buftnefs, when the earl of Marche, and 
Sir Archibald Douglas, at the head of 40,000 
men, invefted the place by land, refolving, if they 
could not reduce the place by any other means, 
to effedfc it by ftarving the enemy. For this pun-*, 
pofe they had collected a few vefTels, under the 
command of one John Crabbe, a Flemifh fa i lor, 
in order to block up the place by water. But this 
Icheme was foon rendered abortive ; for the Eng- 
lifh fquadron, then lying at theTrnouth of the « ' 
Tay to fupply Baliol’s army with.provifions, drovei 
Crabbe from his ftation, and pofTefled themfelves 
of the greater part of his fliips. 

From this overthrow the Seottifh generals per- 
ceived it would be in vain to continue the block- 
ade of Perth : they therefore abandoned the en- 
terprize, made a retreat, anddifbanded their forces. 
In confequence of this the greater part of the. no- 
bility and gentry of Scotland repaired to Perth, in 
order to make their fubmiflion to Baliol. The 
young king David and his queen were fent to 
France, and, on the 2.7th of September, Baliol 
was crowned king of Scotland. 

But Baliol did not long enjoy the crown he 
had fo eafily obtained; for having imprudently. 
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difmiffed the greater part of his Englifh followers, 
he was driven out of the kingdom, and obliged 

to feek proteftion in England. 

A. D. 1 333. Baliol had not long been in Eng- 
land, when the conduct of the Scots gave Edward 
juft reaion to break the peace which had been 
made with them by Mortimer, and to exert him- 
felf in favour of Baliol. Elated with their late 
fuccefs again!! their new king, and allured by the 
hopes of plunder, the Scots broke into Cumber- 
land, and laid great part of the country ^ walk 
with fire and lword. In confequence of this Ed- 
ward immediately fent Sir Anthony Lacy, with a 
confiderable body of forces* to repel the iniur- 
gents-. This bufinefs he effected with great fuc- 
cefs, the invaders being defeated, and obliged to 
make a precipitate retreat to their own country. 

Douglas, the regent, was alarmed at the pro- 
ceedings of Edward, and fpared neither entreaties, 
excules nor fubmiffions, to divert the gathering 
ftorm that threatened the dcftru&ion of his coun- 
try. But all his efforts were in vain r Edward lis- 
tened only to the voice of ambition. 

Having raifed. a confiderable body of forces, 
Edward marched into Scotland, and opened the 
campaign, with the liege of Berwick. That place 
was conlklered by the Scots as the moll important 
in their country, and the regent had accordingly 
furniflied it with a ftrang garrifon under the com- 
mand of Sir William Keith ; while himfelf head- 
ed a numerous army on the frontiers, in order 
to penetrate into England, as foon as the caftle of 
Berwick Ihould be invefted by Edward, The 
fiege continued near two months, when great part 
of the fortifications being demoltfhed, the garrifon 
agreed to capitulate, if not relieved in five days. 
Thefe terms were accepted, and a meffenger dtff 
patched to Sir Archibald Douglas, informing him 
qf the conditions, and prefling him to march im- 
mediately to their relief, without which they mutt 
be compelled to give up the town, and furrender 
themfelves prisoners to the enemy. 

The great importance of Berwick, and the im- 
patience of his forces to be led again!! the Eng- 
lifh, determined Douglas to comply with the re- 
queft of the garrifon. He accordingly marched 
to their relief, and drew up his forces at the foot 
of Halidown hill, in fight of the Englifh camp. 
Douglas divided his army into four bodies, each 
of which was headed by one of- the principal no- 
bility of Scotland. TheEnglilh were alfo drawn 
up in four ieparate bodies, and both wings flanked 
with archers; and in this dilpofition Edward 
waited the attack of the enemy, who began to 
afeend the hill with great impetuofity about five 
in. the afternoon r but the fleepnefs- of the afeent, 
the weight of their armour, the inceffant Browers 
of arrows difeharged from the bows of the Eng- 
lifh, and the large Bones rolled clown after them, 
fopn checked their career. They fuddenly made a 
halt,; and their general* being that inftant trans- 
fixed with an arrow, fell lifelds to the ground. 

This incident threw the Scottifh forces into the 
utmoft confufion, which being perceived by Ed- 
ward r he., determined to take advantage of it, 
and accordingly ordered lord D’Arcy, at the head 
of a body of light-armed infantry, to charge 
them in flank,, while himfelf attacked their front, 
with a detachment of veterans. The Scottifh 
knights, in order to render the adtion more fteady 
and defperate, had difmounted from their horfes . 
but they could not .ftand the flaock of the Eng- 
iith, ‘ A coinpleat viftory was foon obtained by 

1 : 



[j Edward, and fuck of the Scots as efcaped the 
fwol'd, were obliged to^fave themfelves by a pre- 
cipitate flight. Near thirty thoufand of the Scots 
fell in the aftion, and all their knights were either 
flain or taken prifori^rs. The town and caftle of 
Berwick immediately, furrendered ; and Edward 
after leaving a configurable part of his army with 
Baliol, returned to England. 

It was now impoffible for the Scots to oppofe 
the power of Baliol : the principal part of their 
nobility were loft, their army greatly reduced 
their king in France, and their regent flain. Sub- 
miftion, therefore, was their only refource. Ba* 
liol» after leaving a ftrong garrifon in Berwick 
inarched with his forces through the principal 
parts of the country; and all the c allies, except 
thole of Dumbarton, Urquhart, and two or, three 
others, which were deemed impregnable, opened 
their gates at the fir ft fummons. 

A. D. 1334. In confequence of thefe iuccefles 
Baliol, in order to place himfelf fubftantially in 
the feat of power, fummoned a parliament to 
meet at Edinburgh on the loth of February. In 
this aflembly Baliol was acknowledged king, and 
the Scottifh nobility fwore fealty to him: the fu- 
periority of England was again recognized ; Ber- 
wick, Dunbar, Roxburgh, Edinburgh, and all the 
fouth-eaft counties of Scotland were declared to 
be for ever annexed to the crown of, England; 
and the difeontented Englilh barons were put into 
immediate pofleffion of the eftates they claimed 
in Scotland. 

The proceedings of this aflembly greatly irrff 
rated the Scots, who determined, as foon as poff 
fiblc, to purfue fuch meafures as might render 
them abortive. Nor was it long before an op- 
portunity offered which encouraged them to at-, 
tempt their defign. Baliol, thinking himfelf fuff 
ficiently fecure on the throne, difmified his Eng- 
lilh troops, and lent them to their own country; 
in confequence of which the Scots immediately 
flew to amis, renounced their fealty to Baliol, 
fwore allegiance to Bruce, and elected Sir Andrew 
Murray regent of the kingdom. 

A. D. 1335. Several lkirmifhes took place be- 
tween the forces under the command of Murray, 
and thofe of Baliol, in molt of which the for- 
mer was victorious ; and Baliol, finding his inter- 
eft greatly decline, applied for afliftance to the 
Englifh monarch, who accordingly made prepara- 
tions for again invading Scotland. 

Having railed a confiderable body of forces, 
Edward proceeded to Berwick, from whence 
he purfued his march, without oppofition, into 
the very heart of the country, the Scots having 
abandoned all the plains on his approach, and re- 
tired to their mountains and faftneffes-. Knowing 
it would be in vain to purfue them, Edward 
marched to Perth, from whence he fent a detach- 
ment of his forces, under the command of his 
brother John of Eltham and Sir Anthony Lacy, 
to ravage the we Item counties, which were prin- 
cipally inhabited by the adherents of Bruce, 

In the mean time the Scots who ; had retired to 
their mountains, having greatly increased* in num- 
bers* determined to hazard a battle,- and- leaving 
their faftnefies,. inarched with all expedition again!! 
the Englilh. The two armies' no- fooner, met than 
a’ bloody engagement took place,- which was main- 
tained, for feme time, with- great obftiriacy on 
both ftdes but at length victory declared in fa-* 
your of the Englilh,. prodigious numbers- of the 
Scots were - flain on the field of battle, and the 
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reft obliged to fitve themfelves by a precipitate France, and had found the diiTentions between the 
flight. _ Scots and Englifli to his own intereft) gave fuch 

This defeat ftruck fuch a damp on the fpirits inftrubtions to his envoys, that though they ap- 
of Bruce’s adherents, that they determined not to peared as mediators between the contending par- 
make any farther oppolition, but immediately lub- 
mit themfelves, and folicit the Englifti monarch 
for a peace. Accordingly application was made 
to Edward, who, as the lealbn was then far ad- 



vanced, likened to their requeft, and a treaty of 
peace was concluded on the following conditions : 

“ That the Scottilh noblemen ftiould receive a 
free pardon for all former offences ; that they 
fhould enjoy their lands, honours and offices in 
Scotland, and be reftored to their Englifh polfef- 
flons which had been forfeited ; That all the privi- 
leges and franchifes of the kirk and boroughs of 
Scotland fliould continue unaltered and inviolable : 
That none but natives fliould be put into the of- 
fices of that crown and kingdom, excepting in 
fome particular cafes where their king, Edward 
Baliol, fhould make ufe of his prerogative in fa- 
vour of perions of another nation. It was alfo 
agreed, “ That Edward Baliol fliould enjoy the 
crown of Scotland during his natural life; and 
that, at his death, it fhould defeend to David 
Bruce, who, in the mean time, fhould reflde in 
London, and be maintained at the expence of the 
Englifli monarch, in a manner confident with his 
dignity as heir to the Scottifh throne.” 

Hoftilities being thus terminated, Edward or- 
dered the fortifications at Perth to be repaired, 
and the cattles of Edinburgh and Stirling to be 
rebuilt. He alfo appointed the earl of Athol guar- 
dian of the northern parts of die kingdom ; and, 
leaving a part of his forces for the proteblion of 
Baliol, returned with the remainder to England. 

But the peace thus made with the Scots was 
of ffiort duration. They had, indeed, iubmitted 
to Edward, but were far from being reconciled 
to their condition, and only watched for a favour- 
able opportunity of fhaking off a yoke to which 
neceffity alone had compelled them to fubmit. 
Nor was it long before this opportunity offered. 
The earl of Athol, inflead of foothing the Scots, 
and applying lenients to heal the wounds of their 
country, treated them with rigour; and the caftle 
of Kildrummy, in which the regent’s wife had fhut 
herfelf up, having ftill refufed to open its' gates 
to the Englifli, the guardian imprudently befieged 
the fortreis. This abtion awakened all the pride 
and anger of the Scots; the earl of Marche and 
Sir William Douglas haftened immediately to the 
‘ relief of the fortrefs, attacked the befiegers with 
the utmoft impetuofity, routed them with great 
daughter, and the earl of Athol himfelf fell among 
the flain. 

Animated with this fuccefs, die Scots invefted 
feveral other caftles ; the ftandard of war was again 
difplayed, and forces were collected in every part 
pf the kingdom. But before Edward could again 
march againft them, the king of France interpofed, 
and a truce was concluded till the ninth of May, 
in the enfuing year. 

A. D. 1336. This truce was confidered both 
by the Englifli and Scots, as a prelude to a final 
peace, and accordingly conferences were opened 
in the beginning of the fpring at Newcaftle 5 but 



and given the command 



ties, they omitted no opportunity of embarraffing 
the parties concerned in the negociaiion, and ren- 
dering the intended treaty abortive. At length 
the French envoys told them, that their mailer 
would never abandon the caufe of the unfortunate 
and injured David Bruce, but would fupport him 
to the utmoft of his power. Thefe promiles fo 
elated the Scottilh deputies, that they infilled on 
terms which could not be accepted by Edward, 
who immediately broke off the treaty in great rage, 
and both parties made great preparations for de- 
ciding the contefl by the fword. 

Edward had acquired fuch popularity by having 
enabled feveral excellent laws for the promotion 
of commerce, and general welfare of his people, 
that the parliament readily granted him fuch fup- 
plies as were neceflary tor carrying on the war 
againft the Scots. Accordingly, having railed 
a powerful army, 

to Henry, fon of the old earl of Lancafter, he 
ordered them to afiemble at Berwick, a fliort time 
before the expiration of the truce lately made with 
the Scots. 

Having given thefe orders Edward fummoned 
a parliament to meet at Northampton, in order to 
take into confideration the neceflary meafures to 
be puriued for oppofing the defigns of the French 
monarch, who had not only fent a body of forces 
to the afliftance of the Scots, but had likewife 
threatened to invade England. During their de- 
liberations Edward received advice that Murray, 
the regent, had taken the field, reduced the caftle 
of St. Andrew’s, and proceeded with his forces 
to inveft that of Stirling. Alarmed at this intel- 
ligence, he immediately repaired to Berwick, where 
he was joined by his troops, and the next day 
marched to Perth. 

As loon; as Edward’s arrival was known, the 
Scots made a vigorous affault upon the caftle of 
' Stirling, in which Sir William Keith the governor 
was flain ; but being repulled in this attempt with 
great iofs, and hearing that Edward was advanc- 
ing to the relief of the place, they abandoned the 
enterprize, and retired to their faftnefles to avoid 
a general engagement. 

Edward now took his rout through Athol to 

Mur- 
ray, which he laid defolate. The town of Aber- 
deen was reduced to afiies, and Edward, after 
deftroying the principal places in the northern parts 
of Scotland, returned with his army to Perth,- 
where, after ftaying a iliort time, he left a part of 
his forces with Baliol, and returned to England. 

A. D. 1337- Edward had, for lome time, en- 
tertained notions of engaging in an enterprize of 
much greater importance than that of fubduing 
the Scots, and was now determined, if poflible, 
to carry his defign into execution. He accord- 
ingly fummoned a parliament to meet at Weft- 
minfter on the 3d of March, when he declared 
his refolution of invading France, and endeavour- 
ing to wreft from Philip de Valois that crown of 
which he conceived himfelf to be the true’ heir 



Philip de" Valois (who then filled the throne of as next in blood to the late king *. 



Edward^ 



* Charles the Fair, who died in 13Z8, having left no male 
children, Philip de Valois, his coufw-german, and fir ft prince 
of the blood, was unanimo Lilly acknowledged his fucceflbr. 



As Charles left feveral daughters great difputes had taken 
; place relative to the fucceflion, hut it was at length decided, 
according to the Salic Law, that all females fhould be excluded 
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Edward was greatly encouraged in this refolu- II crown of France, conftituted him his lieutenant- 
tion by Robert d’Artois, a prince of the blood of general of that kingdom, . and iffued a proclama- 

ouence 5 of a forgery he had committed, took re- fubjefts, to pay him obedience. Philip, having 
fui in England "This prince bore the moftimpla- railed a confiderable army determined firft to di- 
cable hatred to Philip, and therefore tiled the moft reft his arms again ft the Flemings, and to rein - 
forcible arguments to prevail on Edward to declare ftate the earl of Flandeis in the poffeffion of that 
war a-ainft France, in order to fupport his title to country But Edward lent a large body of forces 

th t crown to .) oin il3S nevv allics > under the command of the 

Philip, being informed of the advice given by earls of Derby and Suffolk, m order to render the 
Robert d’Artois to the Englifh monarch, immedi- defigns of Philip abortive. The Englifli 5 on their 
fely iffued out a proclamation, offering a reward arrival on the coaft, were informed that Guy de 

for his perfon, and at the fame time confifeating Rickenbourgh, natural brother to the earl of Fkn- 

all his poffeffions in France. Helikewife declared tiers, had taken pofleffion of the lfie of' Cad fan t, 
that every vaffal of the crown, whether within or in order to cut off all communication by lea tit 
Without the kingdom, who gave countenance to Bruges and Ghent. It was therefore refolved to 
that traitor, fhould, if apprehended, be put to drive him from that advantageous poft. Guy, who 
death The meaning of this menace was eafily was prepared for the attack, gave them a very warm 
conceived by Edward, who immediately madepre- reception ,• but the Englifli, after an obflinate dif- 
parations for invading France, and removing Phi- pute, made good their landing, when a bloody bat- 
lip, whom he confidered as an ufurper, from the I tleenlued, in which the earl of Dei by was thrown 
throne of that kingdom. from his horfe, and would, in all probability, have 

In order to fecure fuccefs in the intended enter- been killed or taken prifoner, had he not beea re, 
prize, Edward determined to form alliances with the fcued by Sir Walter Manny, a valiant knight of 
princes of the Low Countries, and on the fron- Hainault, who, at the head of a body of horfe, 
tiers of Germany; and therefore engaged in his charged the enemy with the utmoft fury, and took 
fervice the earl of Hainault, the duke of Brabant, Guy de Rickenbourgh prifoner. The lofs of their 



the archbifhop of Cologne, the duke of Guelders, 
and the princes of feveral other provinces. He, 
however, did not think this confederacy fufficiently 
formidable : he was defirous of obtaining the af- 
liftance of the Flemings, but fome difficulties at- 
tended this acquifition. The Flemings, who, by 
their arts and manufaftures, had acquired riches 
and fome {hare of independence, had rifen in tu- 
mults, infulted the nobility, driven their earl into 
France, and determined to free themfelves from 



leader ftruck the French with confirmation; they 
immediately fell into confufion, and were routed 
with prodigious (laughter. This viftory filled Ar- 
develt and his party with joy ; and the Flemings 
fent a meffage to Edward, preffing him to come 
over without delay, and head the allied army in 
perfon. 

A. D. 1338. Edward, having railed a confide- 
rable body of forces, and taken every prudent 
meafure he could for the fafety of his kingdom du- 



every fpecies of tyranny. The leader of thefepo- ring his abfence,' embarked for the continent with, 



pular infurreftions was one Jacob Van Ardevelt, a 
rich brewer of Ghent, who governed the people 
in a more arbitrary manner than any of their law- 
ful fovereigns. He never appeared in the ftreets 
without a guard of fourfeore perfons, who, from 



a fleet of 300 (hips, accompanied by many of the 
chief nobility of England ; and, after a quick and 
eafy paffage, landed at Antwerp, the capital city 
belonging to John duke of Brabant. But the fea- 
fon being too far advanced, Edward did not take 



the leaft fignal given by their leader murdered any the field till the enfuing fpring, when he marched 



perfon who happened to fall under his difpleafure. 
Whatever he thought proper to propofe in the 
affembly of the ftates was never contradicted, be- 
caufe every member feared his power. Edward 
courted the affiftance of this ferocious leader, who 
refnfed to join in the alliance, unlefs he would af- 
fume the title of king of France, in order to re- 
move the fcruples of the Flemings, who made fome 
hefitation on account of their doubts relative to 
the legal fucceflor to the French diadem. 

Edward agreed to the propofal made by Arde- 
velt;, who* in confequence thereof, politely in- 
vited him to come over to Flanders. About the 
fame time Edward received from the emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria the title of “ Vicar of the Em- 
pire," that he might appear to have a right of com- 
mand over the German princes. 

Every thing now portended' an immediate rup- 
tur’e between the crowns of France and England. 
Philip invaded Guienne, and Edward ordered the 
duke of Brabant to demand, in his name, the 



at the head of 40,000 men, and encamped between 
Marchiennes and Douay. Fie had not, however, 
been long in this fituation before he received ad- 
vice that Philip was advancing, with a formidable 
army, to give him battle, in confequence of which 
he immediately broke up his camp, and marched 
with all expedition to meet the enemy. 

The two armies foon came within fight of each 
other* and having formed their refpeftive encamp- 
ments, remained in that date for fix days, neither 
party feeming defirous to come to aftion. At 
length Edward fent an herald to Philip offering 
him battle, which being accepted, the following 
Friday was the day appointed for deciding the quar- 
rel. But while both parties were preparing with 
equal ardor for the engagement, Philip received a 
letter from Robert king of Naples (who was 
eiteemed a great aftrologer) foretelling him ill 
fuccefs whenever he fhould fight the English. 
This fo operated on the mind of Philip? that 

though Edward, on the day appointed, drew out 

his 




the fovereigney. Edward, as fon to Ifabella, After to the late 
king, claimed his right to the crown of France, notwithfhmd- 
mg he had done homage for Guienne to Philip de Valois, and 
by that a& acknowledged him as fuperior lord. But an unjulfc 
caufe ceafes to appear fuch when there is reafon to hope for fuc- 
Opportunity determines the conduct of the greater part 



of mankind ; and that now offering Edward was determine*, 
to embrace it, and, if poffible, anako himfelf mailer ot t e 
throne of France ; to which it is to he obferved, he was more 
ftrongly induced, in order to punifh Philip for having taken 
part with the Scots. 
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his forces early in the morning in order of battle, 
the former declined coming to an engagement. 
In confequence of which Edward, the next day, 
wheeled off towards Avifhes for the fake of a 
more convenient fituation, and font word to Philip 
that he would wait for him all Sunday in order of 
battle. This, however, was a challenge the French 
king did not think proper to accept. On the con- 
trary, he broke up his camp, and after fortifying 
his frontier towns with ftrong garrifons, returned 
with his forces to Paris ; in confequence of which 
Edward retreated, put his German troops into . 
winter, quarters, and marched with his own forces 

to Bruffels. 

Edward had entered into engagements with the 
duke of Brabant to ftay in the Low Countries till . 
the war fhould be ended 5 but he found it impof- 
lible to fulfil his promife. His abfence had occa- 
fioned many diforders in England, where bands of . 
robbers disturbed the peace of the nation ; and 
the adherents of Bruce had not only recovered 
what they .had loft in Scotland, but alio invaded • 
the northern counties of England. Theie were 

^ _ O 

iufficient reafons for Edward’s leaving the conti- 

w 1 

nent; but, in order to fatisfy the duke of Brabant, j 
who ftrongly objebled to his departure, he left 
him four Englifh lords (befides his queen, who 
was at Antwerp) as pledges for his return. 

A. D. 1340. Having thus fettled matters for 
the prefent on the continent, Edward embarked for 
England, and, on the 21ft of February landed at 
Harwich, He immediately proceeded to London, 
and the next day ifllied out writs for affembling a 
parliament at Weftminfter on the 29th of March. 
The members, at this meeting, {hewed an uncom- 
mon alacrity in aflifting their monarch, and pro- 
viding for the fecurity of the realm againft all in- 
vaders. They granted the king a large fupply for 
carrying on the war with France ; and orders were 
ifllied for fortifying Southampton and -the Hie of 
Wight; for fitting out a fleet of one hundred and 
fifty fail to protedt the coafts ; for fending Supplies 
of provilions to the cattles ofEdin'burgh and Stir- 
ling, and for raifing bodies of foot* and horfe to 
defend the marches of Scotland. In grateful re- 
turn ‘for thefe Angular marks of a'ffedlion Edward 
granted a full remiffion of all debts due to the 
crown, and of all profecutions on foreffc-trefpaffes 
fince his acceflion -to the throne; to which he like- . 
wife added a confirmation of the»two great charters. 

While Edward was making -the neceffary pre- 
parations for returning to the continent, he -re- 
vived .advice from the duke of Gueldres, that 
the French had got together a powerful fleet to in- i 
tercept him in his paffage. In confequence of : 
/this upwards of forty fail of large fhips -were im- ! 
mediately fitted out for his convoy, .and furnillied i 
with every article neceffary to withftand the at- ? 
tack of an enemy. : 

• .All .things being ready, Edward embarked 
with : his forces early in the morning of .the 
,13th of June, attended by the principal no- : 
bility of his kingdom. The next day they efpied 
the French .fleet in the harbour of Sluys upon 
which Edward, after giving orders for making 
preparations to engage, lent Jonae knights on 













*■# “phis defeat was conti tiered in France as having given fuch 
st fatal blow to the -naval force of that kingdom, that none 
of Philip’s courtiers durft acquaint him with the. loft, fill 
jiis buffoon di (covered it to him by the following artful jeft: 
Coming into the -royal prefence* he cried out feveral times, 

No. 18, 



fli ore to bring him nn account of their numbers ; 
but they returned with their intelligence lb late, 
that he could not begin the entnigement that even- 

O O 

ing, and his fleet was obliged to lay all night at 
anchor. 

Early the next morning Edward law the enemy’s 
fleet lying about a mile from the harbour, and 
ranged in three tiivifions, each under the com- 
mand of -an admiral. In confequence of this he 
immediately drew up his (hips in like order, placing 
the largeft .in the ftrft line, well provided with ar- 
chers and men at arms. The fecond divifion was 
ordered to keep at feme cliflance to windward, and 
prevent the firft from being enclofed by the enemy ; 
and the third was refer ved for the protection of the 
tranfports, which were loaded with baggage and 
military {lores. 

m 

Having thus formed the line of battle, and ob- 
tained the weather-gage, Edward bore down upon 
the enemy, and a ddperate engagement enfued, 
which lafted from ten in the morning till feven at 
night. The {hips engaged yard-arm and yard-arm 
with incredible fury, and the Englifh noblemen 
and knights exerted all their power in fignalizing 
themfelves under the eye of their fovereign, who 
animated them by his own example. The Englifh 
archers made a terrible (laughter among the French 
and Genoefe, and eke .men at arms attacked them at 
fo clofe quarters that multitudes, indefpair, leaped 
over-board, and perilhed in the fea. The firft di- 
vifion of the French was totally defeated, and the 
fecond greatly difordered, when admiral Morley 
arriving with fome Flemiih fhips -joined the .Eng- 
lifh, and falling on the {battered fquadrons -of the 
enemy, bore down all oppofmon, ib that Edward 
obtained acompleat vittory.* Two of -the French 
admirals, with upwards of 20,000 men, were (lain, 
and the greater part of their largeft ill ip s taken-; 
while the lofs on the part of the Englifh -amount- 
ed to about four thou land- Edward received a 
flight wound in the thigh, and on that account . re- 
mained all night on board his (hip. The.nextday 
he landed with all his forces ,at Sluys, and im- 
mediately fet ou t on his march to 'Ghent, where he 
found his queen had, a fhort time before been de- 
livered of a fon named John, and who was after- 
wards duke of Lsmcafter. 



r * 



• * * 

The naval viblory obtained 'by Edward over the 

French, added a luftre to his power among the 
different allies; and he loon marched from Ghent 
at the head of an army of .1 50,000 men, composed 
•of Englifh, Germans, Flemings and Gafeons. Tim 
firft attempt was the liege of Tournay, which EcL 
ward had 110 -(boner in vetted -than he detached 
50,000 men, under the command of Robert D’Ar*- 
tois, with orders to poll hiimiblf near Sr. Omer’s tp 
prevent any afliftance from that garrifon in behalf 
of the befieged. Robert’s troops Were chiefly com- 
pofed of tradefmen, who had never faced aft 
enemy, and were wholly flrangers to military dif- 
cipline. From fuch troops very little could be 
expeded.; and accordingly they were totally routed 
by a Tally from the garrifon, nonyichttandtng the 
great abilities of their general . 

This defeat, however, did not intimidate -EcE 



ward, who puihed the liege . of Tournay with the 




et Cowardly Eogliihmen ! Daltardly Englilhmen ! Faint- 
hearted Englifhmen !** The king afked him vvflat he meant, by 
that exclamation ? “ Becaufe, fakfhs, they durft not leap into 
the fea as our gallant French men 

Bbb 
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utmoft vigour, though the oppofition he met with 
mi^ht have difcouraged any other commander from 
continuing the attack*. At the end of ten weeks 
the city was reduced to great diftreis ; and Philip, 
having collected a powerful army, advanced with- 
in a few miles of the Englifh camp, not with a de- 
fign to bring on a general engagement, but of be- 
ing ready to affill the garrifon whenever an oppor- 
tunity fhould offer. Edward, exafperated at the 
length of the liege, fent an herald to Philip, chal- 
lenging him to decide their claims to the crown oi 
France by fmgle combat, by an action ot an hun- 
dred againft an hundred, or by a general engage- 
ment. Philip fent for anfwer that a valfal was 
not entitled to challenge his liege lord; and 
that the propofal was made on very unequal 
terms; but if he would put alfo the kingdom of 
England on the ifllie of the combat, he would 

willingly accept the challenge. 

But thefe difputes were terminated by the inter- 
ference of the countefs dowager of Hainatilt, mo- 
ther-in-law to Edward, and lifter to Philip, who 
employed her good offices for bringing about a 
peace between two peri'ons fo nearly related to her, 
Her zeal produced a fliort ceflarion of hoftilities, 
and which the -pope in vain endeavoured to convert 
into a peace ; but the demands of Edward were too 
exorbitant to be admitted. He required th. 
lip fhould free Guienne from alt claims of fupe- 
riority, and -entirely abandon any farther protec- 
tion to the Scots. Thefe conditions were ac- 
cordingly rejected by Philip ; and a prolongation 
of the truce only was agreed to for one year, 
-Edward had not yet received any fupplies from 
England, and being, therefore, unable to pay his 
allied forces, they abandoned the confederacy ; fo 
that finding nothing of moment could be tran- 
faftecl on the continent, he embarked with his 
queen for England, and after a dangerous paffage, 
landed on the laft day of November, about mid- 
night, at the Tower of London. 

The real caufe of the monies not being fent to 
Edward while on the continent, arofe from the na- 
ture of the fubfidy granted for that purpofe by the 
parliament. It confided of corn and wool, on ac- 
count of the great .fcarcity of money, and thefe 
articles could not be colledled and difpofed of foon 
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as the firft peer of the realm. His requeft was, 
however, denied for two fucceffive days, when Ed- 
ward, fearful of the dangerous consequences that 
might attend a quarrel with the clergy, prudently 
accepted fome conceffions made by the primate, 
who, in confequence thereof, was _ again received 
into favour, and all animofities buried in oblivion. 

Soon after this an event happened which occa- 
fioned the truce lately made between the kings of 
England and France to be broken, and hoftilities 
again commenced. John III. duke of Britany, 
dying without iftue, left his dominions to his neic e 
Jane, married to Charles tie Blois, nephew to the 
king of France; but John de Momfort, brother 
to the late duke, laid claim to the duchy, and be- 
ing determined, if poffible, to fupport his caufe by 
l'omc powerful alliance, applied to the king of Eng- 
land, offering to do him homage and acknowledge 
his title to the crown of France, if he would en- 
gage to affift him againft Charles de Blois. This 
propofal was readily embraced by Edward, incon- 
fcquence of which Montfort came over to the 
Englifh court, and a formal alliance was concluded 
between him and Edward. As foon as this bufi- 
nefs was -adjuftecl Montfort returned to Nantes, 
where lie foon after received a citation to attend the 
court of peers in France, in order to prove his ti- 
tle to Britany. 

Montfort, fuppofing the treaty lie had made 
with Edward was a profound fecret, made no he 



enough to anfwer his exigencies, 
tributed the defedt to the negligence of his mi- 
rafters, and therefore determined to make them 
examples of his refentment. Accordingly the 
biffiop of Chichefter, chancellor, and .the biffiop 
of Litchfield, treafurer, were deprived of their 
offices, and committed to prifon. The archbiffiop, 
who was prime-minifter, dreading tire like fate, re- 
tired immediately to Canterbury, and determined 
to defend himfelf by the weapons of die prelacy, 

■ He accordingly convened a meeting of the clergy 
in that cathedral, and pronounced fentence of ex- 
communication again!! all who- fhould leize the 
perfons, lands, or goods of the clergy, or. inform 
againft a bifhpp for any offence whatever. , 

A. D. 1341. The parliament met at Weft- 
minfter on the 23d of April, when the primate, 
who had received no fummonsto attend, prefented 
himfelf at the door of the houfe in his pontifical 
ornaments, and demanded admittance to his feat 



fitation at obeying the fummons, and accordingly 
repaired to Paris. But he was foon convinced of 
his error. Philip, at his firft audience, plainly told 
him he had no right to Britany, and at the fame 
time reproached him for having done homage to 
Edward, and entered into an 1 ' alliance with a prince 
who was the profeffed enemy of France. Mont- 
fort acknowledged his having palled over to Eng- 
land, but denied the charge of having done ho- 
mage to Edward ; adding, that he was finished of 
the goodnefs of his claim, and was ready to fub- 
mit to the judgment of his peers with regard to 
Britany. Philip told him his title fhould be dil- 
cufted within fourteen days, and enjoined him not 
to quit Paris, till the affair was adjufted. 

From this injunction Montfort was convinced 
he had every thing to fear, and therefore refolval 
But Edward at- jj to make his efcape. He accordingly left Paris 
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* * 

* Tournay was,' at that time, one of the hobleft cities in 
Flanders, and contained above frxty thoufand inhabitants/ It 
was defended by a garrifon of fifteen thoufand men, command- 
ed by Robert Butraud and Matthew de la Trie, madhals of 



during the night in the difguife of .a merchant, and 
reached Britany in iafety. Philip was no fooner 
informed of his efcape, than, in a transport of rage 
and indignation, he inllantly confifeated the earl- 
dom of Montfort commanded the parliament of 
Paris, by his foie authority, even without iuiri- 
moning the peers of France, or exhibiting any 
formal procefs, to adjudge Britany to Charles de 
Blois 5 and the more effectually to carry the fen- 
tence into execution, he fupplied his nephew with 
a numerous army, under the command of his eld- 
eft fon John duke of Normandy, Montfort, who 
was unable to face the -French army in the field, 
(hut himfelf up in Nantes, which was foon be- 
fieged by the duke of Normandy. The city was 

ftrongly fortified, and capable of holding out a 

confiderable time againft the enemy 5 but by the 
treachery of the inhabitants the city was delivered 
up, and Montfort being taken prifoner, was fent 




€ * 



France \ affifted by the counts of Eu, Guifnes, Foix, Nai> 
bonne, and other 'gallant noblemen, who were relblyed to pe* 
rifti under the ruins of the city, rather than open their gates to 
the ene/ny. 
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to Paris, and confined in the great tower of the 
Louvre. 

The captivity of Montfort leemed to put an 
end to all his pretentions to Brit any ; but the heroic 
abilities and conjugal fidelity of his wife revived 
his drooping fpirits, and animated his party with 
frefh life and vigour. Jane of Flanders, countefs 
of Montfort, who then refided at Rennes, no looner 
heard of the imptilbnment of her hufband, than 
Ihe immediately convened an affembly of the in- 
habitants, appeared in the midft of them with her 
'infant ion in her arms, and conjured them to pre- 
ferve from definition the only remaining heir of 
• that’ illuftrious family who had fo long held the 
fceptie of Britany, Moved by the affecting ap- 



the field againft the enemy, and therefore deter- 
mined to pafs over to England, in order to iolicic 
in peribn more effedtu.il fuc coins from Edward. 
Her requeft was readily granted, and a more nu- 
merous reinforcement was immediately embarked 
under the command of Robert d* Artois, and the 
earl of Northampton. The countefs herieif re- 
turned in this fleet, which was attacked in the 

French iquadron commanded by 

The countefs behaved 



V* 



pearance , and animated at the noble conduit of || fafety. 
the princeis, the whole aflembly vowed to live and 
die with her in defending the rights of her family. 



paflage, by 

prince Lewis of Spain, 
with her ufual intrepidity, and the addon conti- 
nued with great obldnacy till night put an end 
to the contelt ; and before the morning appeared 
a dreadful ftorm Separated. the two fleets; but the 
Englifh reached the harbour of Hennebonne in 



Soon after their arrival Robert D’ Artois marched 
with his forces again (l Vannes, which he carried 



The inhabitants of all the other fortified towns in 
Britany embraced the fame refolution. The coun- 
tefs went from place to place, encouraging the 
garrilons, providing them with every tiling necef- 
fary for fubliftence, and concerting their plans of 
defence, having done which fhe Abut herieif up in 
Hennebonne, where fhe waited with impatience the 
arrival of thofefuccours promifed by Edward. In 
the mean time fhe lent over her fon to England, in 
order at once to provide him a place of fafety, and 
engage the king more ftrongly by fuch a pledge, 
to embrace with zeal the interefb of her family. 

’ Perfuaded that the reduction of Hennebonne, 
together with the captivity of the countefs, would 
put a final period to all oppofition, Charles de 
Blois invefted the place with a large army, com- 
pofed of French, Spaniards and Genoefe. The 



‘by aflault ; but being dangeroufly wounded was 
confined to his room, during which a party of 
the enemy attacked and retook the place by' fur- 
prize. Robert, however, had the good fortune 
to efcape to Hennebonne, from whence he em- 
barked for England ; but icon after his arrival died 
in London of the wounds he had received during 

the aflault of Vannes. - ° 

* 

Edward was fo irritated againft the French for 
the death of D ’Artois, that he vowed the mod fe- 
vere revenge. Accordingly, having railed a con- 
fiderable body of forces, he embarked at Sand- 
wich on the 5th of October, and, after a very 
good paflage, landed at Brelt. A few days 
after , his arrival on the continent he laid fiege to 
Vannes j but the place being then well fortified, he 
could not take it by Horn], and was therefore 



fiege was carried on with the utmoft vigour, and obliged to turn the liege into a blockade, 
the place defended with a bravery that would have. While Edward lay before Vannes, the duke of 

Normandy appeared at the head of 40,000 men, 
whom he encamped in luch a manner as to cut 
^ off all provifions from the Englilh. In this dan- 

The countefs was fore molt in every danger, and II gerous fituarion Edward likened to the mediation 



done honour to the beft general of the age. The 
.French were repulfed in every attack, and perpe- 
tually harraffed with loldiers from the garrifon. 



led her troops with the utmoft prudence and intre- 
pidity. Perceiving that the befiegers, in making 
..an aflault upon one part of the town had neglected 
to fecure a diftant quarter of their camp, fhe Tallied 
out at the head of two hundred horfe, made a 
.dreadful (laughter, and let fire to their tents, bag- 
gage and magazines. 

But notwithftandi.ng the noble defence made by 
the countefs and her brave garrifon, the town was 
;at length reduced to the utmoft extremity. Several 
Breaches were made in the walls, and the enemy 
■ was .preparing for a general affauh. It was now 
thought neceflfary to offer terms of capitulation, 
and the bifhop of Leon was aftually fent for that 
purpofe to’ the camp of Charles de Blois • but the 
countefs, who had mounted one of the towers 
of the fortrels, difcovering the Englilh fleet com- 
ing to her afliftance, immediately communicated 
the joyful tidings to the garrifon, and the bilhop 
•of Leon was recalled. 

The French were confounded when they faw 
the Englilh enter the harbour, and laid afide their 
. defign of making a general aflault. The Eng- 
lilh forces confifted of a body of men at arms, 
. and fix thouland archers, commanded by Sir Wal- 
ter Manny, one of the bell captains of the age. 



of the pope’s legate, and a truce was concluded 
for three years, which being ratified and confirmed 
on the 19th of January, 1343, Edward, a few days 
after, embarked for England. 

This truce, however, was but of Ihort duration, 
owing to the conduit of Philip, who cruelly put 
to death fome lords of Britany,. under pretence 
of their being guilty of treafon. Edward was fo 
inccnled when he firft heard of the fate of thefe 
noblemen, that he gave orders for beheading all 
the prifoners of Philip’s party, but was prevailed 
on to recall the bloody lentence by the remon- 
ftrances of Henry, earl of Lan cafter. He, how- 
ever, lent for one of the principal captives, and 
told him with great emotion, that though the 
death of his countrymen beheaded at Paris, was a 
fufficient reafon for retaliating the fame punifh- 
meht on him and his fellow prifoners, yet he 
would not ftain his reputation by imitating fo bad 
an example * nor fatiate his vengeance in the blood 
of the innocent; but would feverely punifli the 
author of fuch unparalleled treachery and barba- 
rity. 

A. D. 1344. Nor were thefe threats uttered in 
vain. Edward dilpatched the earl of Derby (foil 
of Henry earl of Lancafter, and- one of the moft 
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The courage of the garrifon was now revived, accompliflied noblemen of his time) at the head 
they readily joined the Englilh in a fally, drove of a confiderable body of forces, to begin hofli- 
the . befiegers from their poll/ and obliged them to 
"retire with precipitation. 

; ; The countefs, however, found' that this rein- 



lities in Guienne. For fome time he was very 
fuccefsful, and pofleffed himfelf of leveral places 
in the territories of the enemy. He attacked the 



.forcemeat was not fufficient to enable to take II count deLaille, the French general, who was 
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therefore furnifhtd all bhofc that were fortified 
with good garriions, and large quantities of pro- 
vifions and military ftores • haying' done which he 
•palTetl oyer to England, to inform Edward of tfo 
dangerous Rate of the provinces, and the proceed- 
ings of -the French monarch. 

A. D. 1,346. Edward no fooner received the 
earl of Derby’s report, than he immediately deter- 
•mined, to head .his army in perfon againtl the 
enemy ; and accordingly fummoned all his allies 
on the fide .of Flanders to furnifh their quota of 
troops for the intended expedition. But* here a 
d i fa pp ointment took place little expected by Ed- 

that the Englifh entered one quarter of the French ward. The allies ref illed to fulfil their engage- 

camp without refiHance, and fell upon the enemy meats, and Jacob Ardevelt, the popular leader of 

Ghent, who had been lo .ftrenuous in the .caul's 
of Edward, was no more. The circumftanccs 
which occafioned his death were as follow ; 

Defirous of transferring the government front 
the earls of Flanders to the prince of 'Wales, 
Ardevelt had propofed, in. a meeting of the Hates, 



encamped at Bergarae, drove him fiom his en 
trenchments, and made himielf matter ot the place. 
This luccefs animated the Englifh,; and they pro- 
ceeded in their conquetts with the molt aftonifliing. 

rapidity. 

In the mean time count de Laille,. having col- 
letted an army of twelve thoufand men, invetted 
Auberauche,. which had fome time before fallen 
into the hands of the Englifh. Derby battened to 
relieve the place, and arriving near the camp- of 
the enemy in the night. Sir Walter Manny pro- 
pofed to attack the French immediately. His 
advice was followed with fuch fecrecy and iiicceis. 



with fuch impetuofity, that the counts de Laille, 
Perigord and Valentinois, were taken prifoners in 
their tents, before they had time to recover from 
their furprize; and their troops feizedwith fuch a 
panic, that they fled with the uemoft precipitation. 
The confufionwas not, however, general. While 



one quarter was filled with diforder, the other, ' to infitt that their count fliould renounce his al- 



liance with Philip de Valois. > and in cafe he per- 
fitted in tsiaintaining that connedtion } chat they 



where the count de Cominges commanded, fled to 
arms and advanced againft the enemy. Elated with 

fuccefs, the Englifh attacked them with incuedi- || fliould transfer their allegiance to young Edward, 
ble fury, and the engagement became very bloody 3 
when the garrifon, alarmed by hearing the trum- 
pets found a general charge, and: dai covering by 
die light of the dawn the Englifh enflgns, flillied 
out, attacked die French in flank, and put them 
to flight. Above feven thoufand were {lain, and 



adding, that they had- nothing to fear from :there- 
fentment of either their own fovereign. or the king; 
of France, as tbs. Englifh monarch was both able 
and willing effettually to fupport them. Afto- 
nifhed at this unexpetted propofal, and afraid jof 
contraditting fo popular a leader, the Rates de- 
twelve hundred taken prifoners, among whom. were ji fired time .to confult their eonflituents, as they had 



many noblemen- and perfons of diftinttion. 

The earl of Derby having defeated the main 
forces 'of the French in theie parts, and po Helled 
himfelf of many confiderable places, marched to 
Bourdeaux, where, putting his troops into winter 
quarters, he embarked for England, in order to 
procure frefk iuccours againft bite enfuing cam- 
paign - 

A. D-, i'34p. In the beginning of this year 
John de Montfort, after having luftered a fevere 
imprifonment in the cattle of the Louvre, . found 
means to make his efeape in the difguife of a beg- 
gar, and coming over to England, where his 
countefs and. Ion then refided, 
fwere 



feakv 



did homage and 
to Edward, as king of France, for 

He then returned to that 



li- 



the duchy of Brirany. 

duchy, accompanied by the earls of Northampton 

and Oxford, with a confiderable body of forces; 
and, taking die field early in the fpring, reduced 
Dian and other fartrefTes on the feaircoaft.. This 
iuccefs encouraged him to invefi Quimper-Coren- 
■tin, which had been, taken by Charles de Blo-is ; 
but that competitor advancing with a numerous 11 men.. 



no. authority to determine a queftion of fuch im- 
portance without their confent.. The requell was 
•too reafonable to be denied, and the aflembly 
broke up in great confufion. -Ardeyelt’s enemies 
laid hold of this attempt to. ruin him : they .charged 
.him with having embezzled coofiderabk fums of 
the public money ,; and ,af having .made .large re- 
mittances to England, whither he intended to -re- 
t.-re, in order to enjoy in tranquillity the riches, 
he had procured by deceiving the people,, The 
giddy multitude eagerly fwallowed the bait pre- 
pared for them. The idol they had ib long wor* 
Hupped- was. now devoted to deftrudbion : -they 
thirfled for the blood of a. perfon, for whole pre~ 
fervatioxi, but a few weeks before, they .would wil- 
lingly have fired their own. Ardevelt foon felt 
the effects of this fatal change in >.tke fenti mints- 
of the people. The enraged populace furrounded 
his houie, forced the door, and, after imviflg 
lulled moft of his guards, dragged him into the 
ftreet, where he was cruelly hacked and mur- 
dered- by his, 



enraged and ferocious 



country- 



army to the relief of the place, he. was obliged to 
raife the fiege, and retired to Hcnnebonne, where 
he foon after died of a fever. 

Soon after the death of Montfort, the earl of 
Derby arrived from England with, eight thoufand 
men at arms, and joining his forces with thole 
of the earl of Northampton they took the field, 
and, in- aihort time, made themlelves matters of 
feverable confiderable places, particularly St..BnfiL 
and St. Roche. 

Alarmed at the progr.efs of the Englifh,, Philip 
colletted a numerous army, the command of which 
he gave to his fon the duke of Normandy, affifit- 
ed by the duke of Burgundy. In confequenee of 
this, the earl of Derby, knowing how impolitic it 
would be to meet the French in the open field, 
determined to act on the defcnlive, and endeavour 
only to preferve the places already conquered. Ble 



The death of Ardevelt, and the .defertion of 
moft of the German allies deftroyed all hopes of 
Edward’s being able to attack Fran ee on the fide of 
Flanders. He therefore.. embarked, at Porcfmouth 
with Iris, forces for -Guienne ; but. was prevented 
from putting t,o fea by contrary winds. During 
this interval Godfrey de Harcourt, one of the 
molt powerful noblemen of Normandy, and who, 
with feveral of his countrymen, had joined Ed- 
ward, perfuaded him to. change his plan of ope- 
ras, and, inftead of landing in Guienne, to 
inaice a delcent. in Normandy, the inhabitants of 
which he .rejarelenrtcd as difaff'etted, degenerate and 

dofencelefs. - . 

The advice .off. slrl-arcQtint being taken by Ed' 
ward,, as foon.. as the wind. .would permit he fet lad 

from St. Helen’s, and in two- days landed without 

oppofition. at jLa Hogue, where, he knighted his, 

eldelt 
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eldeft fon the prince Wales, a youth then only J v'ived the courage of the Englilh ; they decamped 
fixteen years of age. j nt midnight, and reached the ford about jfun-rif- 

The firft thing Edward did was to deftroy the 
ihips at La Hogue* Barfleur and Cherbourgh j 
having done which he marched at the head of his 
forces to Vaiofine, and from thence to Carentan, 
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ing the next morning, a little before the tide of 



confiding 



The Englifh then en- 



both of which places readily opened their gates 
on his approach. From hence he proceeded to 
St. Lo, which fubmitted after a faint reiiftance* 
and, continuing his march* arrived in the neighs 
bourhood of Caen, the capital of Lower Nor- 
mandy. This place was defended by a large body 
of troops under command of count d’En, confta- 
ble of France, and count Tankerville, chamber- 
lain of Normandy. Thefe generals, 
in their valour, fallied out with their forces 
againft the Englifh 5 but met with fo warm a re- 
ception that they were foon defeated. The two 
generals, with many knights and principal officers 
were taken prifoners, and the greater part of their 
forces put to the fword. 
tered the city, which they plundered of all its 
mold valuable treafures. The booty was contider- 
able, the whole of which, together with all the 
perfons of dillin&ion, was embarked, and fent to 
England. 

Though the city of Caen was taken, yet the 
caftle ftiil held out j but Edward, thinking the re- 
duction of it would be of little confequence, left 
the place, and marched towards Rouen, the ca- 
pital of Normandy. In his route he took the 
towns of Louvre and Lifieux ; but on advancing 
to the banks of the Seine he found the bridge 
already broke down, and the French monarch 
polled on the oppofite fide of the river, at the head 
of a prodigious army. Edward did every thing 
in his power to provoke Philip to battle. He 



Some* ftratagem 



laid the whole country wafte, and burnt the fu- 
burbs of Port 1 * Arche, Vernon, and Mullien. 
The fame fate attended the noble palace of St. Ger- 
main 5 and fome of the light troops carried their ra*- 
vages into the very heart of the country Edward 
made another attempt to pals the Seine at Poiffy, 
but met with the fame difappointment; the bridge 
was broken down, and Philip’s army appeared on 
the oppofite bank of the river, 
was therefore neceffary to elude the vigilance of 
Philip. Accordingly the Englilh monarch march- 
ed with great rapidity, farther up the Seine ; but 
by a fudden countermarch during the night, re- 
turned to Poiffy, repaired the bridge, routed the 
militia left to guard the paffage, croflecl the river, 
and advanced, with quick marches, towards Flan- 
ders, In this route he burnt the fu burbs of Beau- 
vais 5 and defeated, with great {laughter, the in- 
habitants of Amiens, who were marching to rein- 
force their king’s army. But he foon found him- 
felf in a very dangerous fituation: all the bridges 
that were over the Somme were either broken 
down, or ftrongly guarded ; and the whole coun- 
try was in a moft defolate ftate. Philip was alfo 
advancing againft him at the head of 100,000 
men * and Godemar de Faye was Rationed on the 
oppofite fide of the Somme, with a numerous 
army, to obferve his motions. 

In order to extricate himfelf from this danger- 
ous fituation, Edward canfed a reward to be of- 
fered to any perfon who would lead his army to 
a place where he might pafs die Somme 5 and a 
peafant of Normandy, preferring riches to the 
fafety of his country, pointed out a ford below 
Blanchetaque, where the ftream was not above a 
foot in depth at low water. This difeovery re- 

No. 18. 



flood made up the river. The place exactly an- 
iwered the deferiptien given of it by the peafant 5 
but the oppofite bank was guarded by Godemar 
de Faye, at the head of twelve thou (and men. 
This oppofition was not, however, iuffkient to in- 
timidate Edward, who, plunging himfelf into the 
ftream, called out, “ Let all who love me fol- 
low my example/' Animated by the prefence and. 
example of their fovereign, the foldiers followed 
with the moft amazing intrepidity. The French 
made, a noble ftand j but nothing was capable 
of flopping the career of the Englifh : they 
were not intimidated by any oppofition j and after 
a bloody difpute, put the enemy to flight, and 
gained the oppofite bank, juft as the van of Phi- 
lip’s army appeared under the command of the 
king of Bohemia. 

It is impofiible to exprefs the vexation of Philip 
at this incident! He had traced the Englifh many 
miles by the fmoaking ruins left behind them* 
and thought himfelf fure of overtaking the in- 
vaders.- But it was in vain to repine $ the tide 
of flood was made up the river, and rendered a paf- 
fage impofiible, while the Englifh purfued their 
march without farther oppofition. 

After proceeding fome miles;, Edward, thinking 
it would be impofiible to purfue his march over 



the extenfive plains of Picardy, without expofing 
his van to inevitable deftru&ion from the French 



He accordingly chofe an 



cavalry, determined to make a halt, and venture 
a general engagement. 

advantageous fpot of ground near the village of 
CrefTyj and to fecure his flank from the furious 
attacks of the French horfe, threw up a large en- 
trenchment, and extended it round a fhiall wood, 
where he depofited his baggage, Having taker? 
thefe necelfary precautions, he drew up his army 
on a fmall eminence, and divided it into three 
lines. The firft was commanded by the prince of 
Wales, afilfted by the earls of Warwick and Ox- 
ford, Geoffrey Harcourt of Normandy, the lords 
Stafford, Chandois, Delaware, Holland and Cob- 
ham, andfeveral other perfons of difiinftion. This 
line confifled of eight hundred men at arms, four 
thoufand archers, and fix thoufand Wellhmen. 
The fecond line was commanded by the earls of 
Arundel and Northampton, afilfted by the lords 
Willoughby, Rofs, Baffet of Sapcote, and Mal- 
ton i and confuted of eight hundred men at 
arms, two thoufand four hundred archers, and 
four thoufand bill men. The king himlelf com- 
manded the third line, which con filled of feven 
hundred men at arms, fix thoufand archers, and 
five thoufand three hundred bill-men. 

In this pofition Edward waited the approach of 
the enemy, who in a few days appeared within 
fight of the Englifh army. Philip refolving to 
give battle, immediately divided his forces into 
three lines, the firft of which was led by John de 
Luxembourgh, king of Bohemia, and compofed 
of three thoufand men at arms, twenty-nine thou- 
fand infantry, and fifteen thoufand Genoefe crofs- 
bowmen, under the command of Antonio Doria 
and Carolo Grimaldi. Thefe were placed oppo- 
fite to the Englifh archers. Charles, duke of 
Alencon, brother to Philip, led the fecond divi- 
fion, confifting of four thoufand men at arms, and 
twenty thoufand infantry. The third divifion was 
headed by Philip in perfon % and formed a body of 
referve, amounting to twelve thoufand men at 

C c c arms. 
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arms, and fifty thoufand foot. 

The two armies being thus prepared for battle, 
Edward, in order to animate his troops, rode 
through every rank, and ufed the mod forcible 
arguments to infpire them with the noble refolu- 
tion of endeavouring to obtain a conqueft, or ]be- 
rifh in the attempt. He told them that the great 
number of the enemy fhould be fo far from inti- 
midating, that it ought to infpire them with cou- 
rage ; that confufion would be the inevitable con- 
fequence of fuch multitudes of undifciplined forces'; 
and that the order in which he had placed them, 
added to their own refolution, would be abun- 
dantly fufficient to repel all the attacks of the 

Adding, ct I requeft nothing from 



French army. 

you, but that you imitate my example, and that 
of the prince of Wales, 
the courage and noble intrepidity of their fove- 



J X 

The troops 



caught 



reign, 



and feemed anxious to be led againfl the 



enemy. ' * 

’ The battle was begun by the Genoefe crofs- ! 
bow-men 3 but the Englifh archers poured in fuch. 
a dreadful Ibower of arrows, that they were un- 
able to lupport the fhock, ancl fell back, in 1 great 
diforder, upon the duke d’Alen$on 7 s cavalry. Ano- 
ther difeharge of arrows from the Englilb doubly 
encreafed the confufion j and the whole body 
feemed to be in a (late of hurry, terror and dif- 
niay. At length the duke d’Alen$on 3 having dif- 
engaged himlelf from the flying Genoefe, made a 
circuit with his cavalry, and fell upon the flank of 
the firft battalion of Englifh archers. The battle 
now became deiperate and bloody. The French 
opened a paffage through the archers^ and ad- 
vanced againfl; the prince of Wales, who received 
them with fuch firm nets and refolution, that num- 
bers of them were (lain ; but the prince himfelf 
was (till in the greatefl: danger of being furround- 
ed by the fuperior numbers of the enemy/ The 
'earls of Arundel and Northampton perceived his 
fituation, and detached a body of troops to his 
affiftance. Philip feeing this lent three fquadrons 
of French and German knights to the aid of his 
•brother the duke d'Alengon. The prince was 
now attacked both in front and rear; and a mef- 
-fenger was difpatched by the earl of Warwick to 
the king, to inform him of the danger of his fon, 
and defire him to order a body of troops to his af- 
fiftance. The king alked the meflfenger if his fon 
was kill alive, and being anfwered that he was, and 
.had performed the moft aftonifhing feats of va- 
lor, he bade the meflenger depart, and tell his 
generals from him, " That they fhould no more 
fend to him while the prince was alive, he be- 
ing determined that the honor of the day fhould 
be wholly his ; and that he muft now, if ever, win 
his fpurs.” This anfwer being delivered to the 
prince in the hearing of his followers, they feemed 
to be infpired with frefh courage: they were more 
than a match for the increafing numbers of the 
enemy, who exerted all their efforts to break again 
the compared phalanx of the ‘Englifh, who, in - 
their turn, attacked the French with fuch impetu- 
ofity, that they were unable to fland the fhock. A 
dreadful carnage enfued, princes, peers, generals, 
knights, and common Joldiers, • fell promilcu-. 
on fly, and formed a frightful heap of (lain. 

Enraged to fee the two firft lines of his army to- 
tally defeated, Philip advanced at the head of the 
body of referve, which the- confufion that pre- 
vailed in the French army had hitherto prevented 
-from engaging. Confounded at the fight of feeing 

fuch numbers -of their countrymen llain, and the 
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whole plain filled -with' fugitives, the troops r 
fwered not the courage of their leader, whoeC 
fignabproofs of his valor and capacity as a &ere;V 
but it was too late. The French refufed any lem/ 
to face the Englilb, and a general flight ' eniueij 
Philip himfelf was wounded, and carried off ^ 
field of battle. The llandard of France v,^ 
thrown down, and the whole French army diiperfed 
every one providing, in the belt manner, for his 
own fafety. 

As foon as the magnanimous Edward found the 
victory was compleat he moved from his ftation 
and, taking his helmet from his head, ran to die 

prince of Wales, whom he embraced in the moft 

affectionate manner in fight of the whole army 
faying, “ My gallant fon, heaven grant you may 
perfevere in the glorious courfe you have begjnl 
The heroic manner in. which you have acquitted 
yourfelf to-day fufficiently proves you deferve that 
crown you are born to wear.” 

Such was the iffue of the famous battle of Crefly 
which was fought on the 2,5th of Auguft, 1^4 
when, by a moderate computation, there foil by 
the fwords of the Englilh twenty-four baronets, 
twelve hundred knights, .fifteen hundred gentle- 
men, four thoufancl men at arms, ancl thirty thou- 
fand infantry; together with the principal nobility 
of France, and the kings of Bohemia and Ma- 
jorca. The creft of the former of thele two mo- 
narchs confifted of three oftrich feathers, and as he 
had afted in the capacity of a volunteer, he took 
the motto Ich Dien, which, in, the German lan- 
guage, fignifies I Jerve. This device young Ed- 
ward affumed to himfelf in memory of the victor)-, 
and the princes of Wales have ever fince retained 
it in their arms. 

Though mercy was refufed to the living during 
the battle of Creffy, the dead were treated with 
the greatefl; marks of humanity. Edward fen; fit- 
body of the king of Bohemia to his family ; caufcd 
the field of battle to be confecrated, attended in 
perfon the funerals of the noblemen who fell in 
the aft ion, and ordered the common foldiers to be 
interred with the greatefl: decency. 

Having ftaid three whole days in the perform- 
ance of thefe laudable offices, Edward led bis 
victorious army towards Calais, which he in veiled 
on the third of September. The garrifon made a 
gallant defence, under the command of John d 
Vienne, who repulled the befiegers in all their 

affaults. Edward, feeing there was no probability 
of reducing the place by dorm, refolved to ftarve 
the garrifon into a furrender, and accordingly or- 
dered huts to be built for his army during the win- 
ter. The governor, perceiving his defign, fent 
.about feventeen hundred ufelel’s hands out of the 
town, that the garrifon might fublift the longer, 
'and Edward, with a generofity not common in 
thofe times, not only buffered them topafs unmo- 
lefted, but likewife gave them money to relieve 
their neceffities. 

.While Edward was carrying on the war with 
France, the countefs of Montfort was difplaytng 
her heroic abilities in Britany. Charles de Blois, 
at the head of a numerous army, invetled the toi- 
trefs of Roche de Reen, andpufted the liege with 
the utmoft vigour. The place was of too much 
importance for the countefs to fuffer it to fall wto 
-the hands of the enemy, without making one at- 
tempt for its relief. She therefore put herfelf a 
.the, head of her little army, and having receiver a 
reinforcement of Englilh troops under the com- 
mand of Sir Thomas Dagworth, attacks t! ^ 
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French during the night, routed the whole army, 
and took Charles de Blois prifoner. This misfor- 
tune called another heroine from obfcurity. The 
countefs of Blois, in whole right her hufband 
claimed the duchy of Brit any, feized the reins of 
government, and became a powerful rival to the 
countefs of Montfovt. She was her equal both in 
the field and cabinet ; and the war was carried on 
with the fame vigour as before her hu (band’s cap- 
tivity. 

During thefe tranfa&ions on the continent the 
Scots had recalled David Bruce from France., who 
at the mitigation of Philip, invaded England at 
the head of a very powerful army. As David's 
intention was to ravage the country, he levied 
the moft oppreffive contributions, and committed 
the moft dreadful diforders in his march, which 
he extended to the gates of Durham. The diftrefs 
of the people animated queen Philippa to march 
in perfon to their defence ; and having colledted 
an army of twelve thonfand men, fhe led them 
• again ft the Scottifh invaders. Her army was di- 
vided into four bodies, the fir ft commanded by 
, lord Piercy ; thefccond by the archbifhop of York 
and lord Neville ; the third by the bifhop of Lin- 
, coin and lord Mowbray ; and the fourth by Baliol 
in perfon. In this order the Englifh approached 
..the army of Bruce encamped at Neville’s-Crofs, 
near the city of Durham. Bruce drew up his army 
. in three lines ; the firth, confiding of French aux- • 
iliaries and the flower of the Scottifli nobility, 
was commanded by the king in perfon ; the fecond 
by Robert, high-fteward of Scotland and the earl 
of Marche ; and the third by the carls of Murray 
and Douglas. 

The battle was begun by a troop of Genoefe 
crofs bow-men, who ferved in the -divifion under 
Robert; but they were foon routed by the more 
experienced Englifh archers. Robert perceived 
the fuperiority of the latter, and prefled on fu- 
. rionfly with his men at arms, to begin a clofe 
fight with the detachment under lord Piercy. The 
Englifh archers opened immediately to the right 
and left, to let the enemy pafs, but clofed again 
, immediately, and galled them dreadfully with their 
arrows in flank, while they were engaged in front 
with the Englilh infantry. Robert, however, 

- maintained the fight with the greateft intrepidity ; 
and it was for forne time doubtful to which fide 
Fortune would give the viftory, Baliol faw the 
. danger, and led up his divifion to the affiflance of 
lord Piercy, The Scots were now ftruck with a 
panic, and immediately betook themfelves to 
flight. Baliol, who was not deficient in military 
abilities, inftead of purfuing the fugitives, wheeled 
fuddenly about, and fell with the utmoft impe- 
tuofity on the flank of the divifion commanded 
. by the king. David fought with great intrepidity, 
and, affifted by his friends, made a noble Hand 
againft the attacks of the Englilh ; but the conteft 
was unequal ; the whole divifion was broken and 
put to flight, and the king himfelf taken prifoner.' 
The third divifion, under the earls of Murray and 
Douglas, ftill flood firm, but were foon broken 
when attacked by the whole force of the Englifh, 
Murray was (lain in endeavouring to rally his men, 
and Douglas taken prifoner, Robert rallied his 
men after he had given way to the attacks of the 
Englilh, and retreated in excellent order, by which 
•.the other fugitives had time to join him, and form 
a' body 5 but the vidtors did not think proper to 
..purfue them. 

Never did the Scots receive a more fatal blow 



than at this battle. No lefs than fifteen thonfand 
fell in the adtion; and, from a lift of the flain, and 
thofe who were taken pri Toners, it appeared that 
there was fcarcely a noble family in Scotland that 
did not ihare in the public calamity. 

The next day after the battle queen Philippa re- 
turned with her army to London, taking with her 
David Bruce and about thirty Scotch noblemen her 
prifoners, whom fire confined in the Tower. A 
few days after flie embarked at Dover, and pafled 
over to the Englilh camp before Calais, where Ihe 
was received with all the refpeft due to her rank 
and diftinguifhed valour. 

The garrifon and inhabitants of Calais had held 
out againlt all the efforts of the Englilh to take it. 
But they were reduced to the greateft diftrefs for 
want of provifions. Philip was no ftr anger to their 
wretched condition, and refolved to march to their 
relief. Pie accordingly aflembled a very nume- 
rous army, and advanced towards the place ; but 
he found the Englifh camp fo well fecured^by en- 
trenchments, encompaflcd with morafles, that he 
could not attempt to force it without expofing 
himfelf to the moft imminent danger, and there- 
fore retreated with his army. 

A. D. 1347- The garrifon of Calais, defpair- 
ing of relief, and being almoft deftitute of provi- 
i lions, at length deli red to capitulate; in confe- 
quence of which John de Vienne, the governor, 
appearing on the walls, made the fignal for a con- 
ference; and Edward fent Sir Walter Manny to 
hear what he had to propofe. The governor told 
him, that having now no farther hopes of relief, 
he was willing to furrender the place, and defired 
no other conditions than that the lives and liber- 
ties of the garrifon lliould be fecured. Manny 
anfwered. that Edward was fo exafperated again ft 

the inhabitants of Calais for their pertinacious re- 

fiftance, that he was lure he would receive no con- 
ditions that fhould confine him with regard to their 
punifhment. cc Is this” replied Vienne, the treat- 
a ment to which brave men are entitled ? Would 
not your king have expedited the fame conduct from 
any Englifh knight in my condition, which I have 
performed for my fovereign ? The noble defence 
made by the inhabitants of Calais certainly merits 
the efteem of every prince, much more of fo gal- 
lant a prince as Edward. But I inform you, that 
if we muft perifh, we dial] not perifh unrevenged ; 
and that we are not yet fo reduced, but we can 
fell our lives at a high price to the vidtors. It is, 
doubtlefs, the intereft of both fides to prevent thefe 
defperate extremities; and I expedt that you your- 
fdf, brave knight, will interpole. your good offices 
with your prince in our behalf.” 

Manny, ftruck with the juftice of thefe re- 
marks, exerted all his intereft with Edward in be- 
half of the brave garrifon of Calais.- He repre- 
fented the dreadful confequences that might re fait 
from treating them with feyeriry, which, he faid, 
could not fail of increafmg the miferies of war, al- 
ready fufficiently calamitous. Edward felt the whole 
force of his obfervations, and thought proper to 
mitigate the feverity of the conditions he had de- 
manded. He only infilled that fix of the princi- 
pal citizens fhould repair to his camp with the keys 
of the fortrefs, bareheaded and barefooted, with 
ropes about their necks, to be difpofed of as he 
fhould think proper, and on thefe conditions he 
promifed to fpare the lives of the reft of the in- 
habitants. 

The horror and confufion which thefe fevere' 
: conditions excited in the breads of the inhabitants 

may 
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may be more eafily conceived than dcfcribed. They 
endeavoured to deprecate the wrath of the viftor 
by the moft hutnble fubmiflions and affedting ie- 
monftrances. But Edward was inflexible ; and it 
was refoived by a council of the garrilon to fub- 
mit to the maffacre that muft follow from' the re- 
fufal, rather than devote fix of their brethren to 
an ignominious death,, for no other reaion than; 
that of having done their duty to their king and 
country. But before the council broke up, Euftace' 
de St Pierre,, one of the principal^ inhabitants,, 
ftept forth, and offered to lay down his life for the 
fafety of his friends and companions. Affe&ed 
with thisuncommon inftance of magnanimity, three 
of his own relations declared themfel'ves ready to 
Ihare in the glorious facrifice ; and two others were 
quickly found who followed their example.. Thefe 
willing victims marched out of the - town,, bare- 
footed, inTheir fhirts, with halters about their 
necks j and, when they came to the Englifir camp, 
prefented the keys of their city, and proftrated 
themfelves at the feet of Edward', who;, ftiii burn- 
ing with: refentment, gave orders that they fhouid 
be carried t'o immediate execution.. Their backs, 
were already turned on' the remorfelefs- mailer of 
their fate, and they were proceeding, mournful, 
j though determined, to meet their doom, when the 
queen, who was then big with child‘s pierced with 
the afflictions of virtue in> diftrefs, fell on* her 



were accordingly taken to infure fuccefs. 



informed of the deftgn by Aimery’s fecretarv 
pared to turn the contrivance to the ddlruclion oi 

the enemy. He lent for the governor to Londori 
and reproached him with his crime; but promifri 
to {pare his- life, if he would affile him j n ta j.j a ^ 

‘ vengeance for the perfidious attempt. Aimer- 
readily agreed to this double treachery; a 'ctr 
was appointed for the admiflion of the French; ^ 
Edward, having prepared a force of a thouf* 
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knees before Edward,, and' beibught him with tears- 
to fpare the lives of thofe brave men, whofe only 
crime was their attachment to their fove reign, 

Edward, could not withftand the force of conjugal 
affedtion' ; he relented, and the heroic burghers 
were pardoned- B-ut the compaffion of Philippa 
did not terminate here : fhe conducted the almoft 
famiflied victims to her tent, ordered them a- no- II' owned himlelf conquered, and delivered hisfword 



men, Under Sir Walter Manny, departed fecretlv 
from Londonytaking with him the prince of Wales' 

and, without being irr the Ieaft fufpected, arrived 
■ at Calais- in the evening before the day appointed 
for delivering up the place.. He immediately 
: made a proper dil'pofition for the reception of the 
enemy and' kept all his forces,, as well as the garri- 
fon'i under arms. On the appearance of Charny 
a ehofen troop of French foldiers was admitted at 
the poftern by the governor, who received the fti- 
pulated fum. All the French who entered were 

* immediately made prifoners, while Charily was 
waiting with impatience for the fignal to enter the 

. town; in triumph. At length the great gates uvere 
thrown open, and the Englifh- ruffled out under 
the banner of' Sir Walter Manny,, both Edward 
|i and the prince of Wales ferving as volunteers. 
, Charny was aftomlhed, but determined to difpute 
' the' victory with: the enemy. He accordingly drew 
up his men in a fq.ua re- battalion, and maintained 
the fight with great refolution. During the con- 
teft a valiant knight, named Euftace de Ribaumont, 
fought in Angle combat with Edward, whom he 
beat twice to the ground, and who. as often reco- 
vered himfelf with the moft furprifing agility. The 
’ victory was long doubtful ; but at laft Ribaumont 



ble repaft, made them a - prefent of money and 
clothes, and fent them, back to their friends in 
fafety. 

The victorious Edward being now matter of 
Calais, took every precaution in his power to fe- 
cure his con qu eft. He knew it would be impof- 
fible for him ever to make the inhabitants real 
friends. to his government, and therefore obliged 
them all to leave the town, which he peopled 
with his own fubjeCts from England, and,, foe their 
fecurity placed therein a {bong garrifon ,. 

Soon after Edward had obtained the acquifition 
of Calais, he lifiened to the mediation of the pope, 
and after concluding a truce- with Philip, returned 
with his forces- to England*. 

A. D. 1348. But the terms of this truce were 

very ill obferved;. and it was not long before an 
attempt was made to recover Calais, by corrupt- 
ing the governor.. One Aimery de Pavia, an Ita- 
liankniglit, brave and’ intrepid 1 in war, but aftran- 
ger to every principle of honour and fidelity, was 
entrufted by the Engliffi- monarch with the com- 
mand of this- important fortrefs,. Geoffrey de 
Charny, governor of St. Otner’s, found means to 
open, a negotiation with Aimery ; who, in confi de- 
ration of twenty thoufand golden, crowns, pro- 
mifed to admit a certain: number of Frenchmen 
into the fortrefs ; and the moR proper methods 



: to the king. In the mean time Charny maintain- 
ed the fight with great obftinacy, till, perceiving 
his retreat cut off by another detachment from the 
town he furrendered at diferetion. All the officers 
were concluded to Calais, where- they fpent the 
evening with Edward, who treated them with great 
refpect, and then firft d Hovered to them that he 
had been prefent. in the aCtion. The king declared 
Ribaumont the braveft knight he had ever encoun- 
tered, and reftored him to. his liberty without m- 
fom. As for Aimery he- was removed from his 
office, and Sir John Beauchamp appointed - gover- 
* nor of Calais In his fteadq. foon after which Ed- 
ward, with his fon the prince- of Wales, and the 
: Englifii nobility, returned to England. 

A. D. 1345* As Edward had been always fond 

! of Windfor Caftle as. a country retreat, lie now 
made it the feat of a. military order, which lie 
founded in honour of St. George, the patron ol 
England. A garter of blue velvet with the in- 
feription Honi Joit qui vial y fienfe was the fymbl 
of union and concord ehofen for this noble frater- 
nity, which, from hence, was called the order or 
the Garter*; 

But the happinefs and tranquillity which now 
prevailed in the Englifh court, and indeed through- 
out the kingdom in general, was fuddenly changed 
into furrow and mourning-, by a moft deftrucuve 




* The Order of the Garter, which was inffltuted at this time, 
is /aid to have' owed its origin to the following. circumfrance • 
Edward was greatly enamoured with the coiinteftof Saliftury" 
who having, at a court ball, dropped her garter, the king took 
it up ; and obferving thatfome of his courtiers fmiled, as if he 
had opt obtained that opportunity merely by accident, he called. 

W 
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t, Horn foil qui mal y penfe* That is, u Evil be to Kim that 
evil thinks . 3 1 Thefe words became the motto of the on 
. It confided of twenty-fix perfons in eluding- the fovereign , a 
foon after became a capital object to courtiers, who* 1 J 
. $der it as one of the moft diitinguiihed honours- they *•, 

ceive* 
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peftilence which was difperfed into moft: parts of 
Europe. It firft appeared in the northern parts of 
Afia ; and, after fpreading over all that country, 
continued its deftrudtive progrels from one end of 
Europe to the other. The weftern parts of Eng- 
land firft felt this dreadful fcourge, which loon 
after reached the capital, and raged, with unre- 
mitting fury, near two years, lo that hardly one 
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chers, and four tiiouiand foot. The fuccefs of 
this young warrior was aftoniiliing : he wafted 
Quercy, the Limofin, and Auvergne, advanced to 
Berry, and after feme unfuccefsful attempts upon 
Bourges and IfTodun, took Vierzon by ftorm. 
Here he refrefhed his army, and received the firft 
intelligence that the king of France was pofted at 
Chartres, on the other fide of the Loire, all the 
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tenth part of the inhabitants furvived; and it was fords of which were itrongly guarded. 



computed that in London only no lels than 50,000 
perfons periihed. 

The Scots took advantage of this misfortune to 
renew their ravages in the northern parts of Eng- 
land ; but they paid dearly for their conduct. 
Above five thoufand of them were fwept away by 
the. plague, and the reft returned to their own king- 
dom, to difperle thepeftif'erous feeds of this dread- 
ful difeale among their countrymen. 

A. D. 1351. Towards the latter end of this 
year the French monarch, having, notwithftand- 
ing the truce with- Edward, made fome captures at 
fea, was lb elated as to fit out a powerful fleet, with 
a vague defign of making a delcent on England. 
But his expeditions were foon deftroyed by the 
gallant Edward, who ftood towards them in the 
channel, with an Englifh fleet, which entirely de- 
feated the combined navy of France and Spain, and 
induced the latter power to lue for a truce for 
twenty years, which Edward readily granted, from 
a view, of its being advantageous to the commer- 
cial interefts of his fubjedls. 

A. D. 1352- This was the laft warlike tran- 
fadtion in which Philip de Valois was engaged, as 
he foon after paid the debt of nature, and was luc- 
ceeded, by his fon John duke of Normandy. Philip, 
in the beginning of his reign, had acquired the title 
"of Fortunate ; but the tranfadtions. that took place 
during his holding the fovereignty were very lit- 
tle demonftrative of the propriety of this epithet, 
though his bad fuccels was lefs owing to his want 
of courage and condudl, than to the better for- 
tune and luperior prowels of his rival Edward. 

John, who fucceeded Philip on the throne of 
France, was a prince pofiefled of many virtues, 
but they were rather of a private than public na- 
ture. With a heart full of the jufteft. fentiments 
of honour and fincerity, he was, of all others, the 
moft improper perfon to lway the feeptre of France 
. in thofe turbulent times 5 he wanted that mafterly 
prudence and forefight, that penetration and fa- 
gacity, which the fituation of his affairs required. 
J-Jis relation, Charles, king of Navarre, furnamed 
the Bad, threw the kingdom of France into great 
confufion, in which ftate it continued near three 
years, when that prince entered into a private 
treaty with the Englilbj and even leduced the dau- 
phin to engage in his intrigues; but the, French 
prince, being at laft convinced of the folly of 
jfuch deftrudtive conneblions, invited the king of 
Navarre, and the noblemen of his party, to an 
entertainment at Rouen, where they were all be- 



Young Edward now perceived it was imprac- 
ticable to advance farther, and therefore refolved 
to retreat to BonrdeauX. John perceiving his in- 
tentions, crofied the Loire, and marched with fuch 
expedition, that he overtook him in the neigh- 
bourhood of Poictiers. Edward, knowing a retreat 
was now impracticable, prepared for battle with 
all the courage of a young hero, and all the pru- 
dence of the oldeft and moft experienced com- 
mander. Fie pofted his men in a place of diffi- 
cult accefs, full of hedges, bullies and vineyards, 
where neither the enemy’s cavalry could attempt 
to pierce, nor their infantry attack him without 
great diiadvantage : at the end of a narrow lane, 
the only avenue by which the French could ad- 
vance to attack his main body, he placed a fquare 
battalion of the flower of his Englifh archers : nor 



could the enemy avail themfelves of their great fu- 
periority of numbers, till thefe were broken. 

The Frencli armv, which eonfifted of above 
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60,000 men, was encamped between Beauvoir and 
Maupertuis, and had John known how to have 
made a proper ufe of his numerous forces, his fuc- 
cels had been infallible without hazarding a bat- 
tle. Prince Edward was already lb diftretled for 
want of pfovilions, that a few days would have 
been fufficient to have forced him to lurrendet: at 
dilcretion. But the imprudent ardour of the French 
nobility would admit of no reftraint ; they ima- 
gined themfelves fure of vidorv, and advanced 
immediately to attack the Englifh. Tull before 
the charge was founded, the cardinal of Perigord 
reached the French army; and at his intreaty the 
battle was deferred til] he had vifited the Englilh 
prince, and endeavoured to fave the farther effu- 
fion of human blood, by an advantageous peace. 
Edward tojd the cardinal he would agree to any 
terms confident with his own honour, and that 
of his country. He offered to purchafe a re- 
treat to Bon rdeaux, by refigning all the conquefts 
he had made, and ftipulating not to ferve againffc 
France during feven years. Thefe. offers were 
haughtily rejected by John, who peremptorily in- 
filled, that the prince himfelf, together with an 
hundred of the chief nobility in his army, lliould 
furrender themfelves pri loners ; and on thefe con- 
ditions he offered a lafe retreat to the Englifh 
army. .The anfwer of the, prince was that of an 
hero, who fears death much lefs than difhonour. 
He declared that neither himfelf nor his knights 
lliould be taken but in battle ; and that he would 
rather facrifice his life than conlent to' terms of 



trayed into the hands of John, who immediately fo infamous a nature. 



lent them to pnion. 

A.D. 1356. The feizing and confining the king 

of Navarre was highly relented by Edward; and the 
prince of Wales (generally known by the name of 
the Black Prince from the colour of his armour) 
having the preceding year made a fuccefsful expedi- 
tion into Guienne, Edward now lent , him a mef- 
fage, requefting him to purfue ;his .conqucfl: with 
die ut moft vigour. In obedience to this meffage 
'’young Edward advanced into Quercy at the head 
two thoufand men <tt arms, fix thoufand ar- 
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The fword was now to determine the important 
conteft, and the next morning the time fixed for 
determining the fate of thoufands. Edward em- 
ployed the whole night in flrengthening die poft 
lie had fo judicioufly chofen with new entrench- 
ments ; and detached , a. body of chofen men, un- 
der the command of an experienced officer named 
de Greilly, with orders to make a compafs round 
the hill, and keep himfelf concealed under covert 
of the hedges and ditches with which it was fur- 
rounded, till the battle lliould begin, and then to 

I) d cl ' fall 
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fail with the utmod fury on the French rear. I-Ie 
then divided his troops into three diftinft bodies, 
but' ranged in fo dole and comp aft a inannei, 
that they feemed to form only a fquare battalion : 
the front was defended by a number of ditches 
and hedges ; and the flanks were feemed on one 
lide by a deep hill, and on the other by a mo- 
rals. The earl of Warwick was ftationed on the 
fide of the hill, with the troops which compofed 
the van ; the rear, commanded by the earls of Suf- 
folk and Salifbury,. was potted Behind about of 
a Hone’s cad from tlie lane through which the 
French muft march to the attack. -Ft the end 
of this lane was a pretty large gap/ where Edward 
took his pod at the head of the main body, which 
extended icfelf among the vines and bullies ; the 
weaker part of the field being inlofed 1 by the carri- 
ages and baggage waggons. The French army 
was'Xlfo divided into three bodies,, the firft of which 
was commanded by the duke of Orleans,, the king’s 
brother 3. the fecond by the dauphin of France, af- 
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imprudence. The prince of Wales fell with tlv 
mod amazing impetuofity on a body of Genml 
cavalry placed in the front, and a dubborn con- 
ted enfued. Nor cfid the Germans give ground 
till their three leaders, together with the con- 
ftable of France, were Gain, when they 
with the utmod precipitation from 



of battle. 



tied 
the field 



The French monarch now faw himfelf reduced 
m- a fmall battalion of faithful friends, who were 
continually leflening by the lwords of the Englift>. 
At lad, wearied out with, fatigue, and overwhelm- 
ed with numbers, he wedded the fword but faintly, 
and might eafily have been (lain; but everyone 
was emulous of fo- noble a prize, and therefore, 

, as they approached,, called out to him to ftirren-f 
’ der,. and offered him quarter. Unwilling, however, 
to. yield himfelf a- prifoner to any perfon of infe- 
rior rank, he cried out, w Where is my coufmthe 
prince of Wales ; to him- only will I yield..” Be- 
ing informed, that Edward was in another part of 



fided by his two brothers the dukes of .Anjou and the field, he dill perfided obftinately to defend 
Berry; and the third, which confided of 40,000.1 himfelf. till Sir Dennis de Morbec - 
of the bed troops in. France, was led by the king 



a knight of 



in perfon. 

Both parties having made tire necefiary' prepara- 
tions for engaging, the battle was begun about 
nine o’clock in the morning by three hundred cho- 
fen Frenchmen, who marched up the lane towards 
the main body of the Englifh 5 but were fo= galled 
by the archers, who lined the hedges, that one half 
of them were ilain before they readied the- front 
of Edward’s divifion, where all. the red 
were cut to pieces, by an advanced party com- 
manded by lord Audley. The mardials Clermont 
and Andrehen, who. with, a body of cliofen cavalry 
had 1 - advanced dole behind the men at arms to fup~ 
port them, met with fo warm a reception, from the 
earl of Warwick, and at the fame time fo impetu- 
ous an attack from the earls of Suffolk and Salis- 
bury, at the head of a detachment from' the rear,, 
that Clermont was killed on the fpot, and And re- 
hen: obliged to furrender himfelf prifoner •. mod of 
the corps fhared the fate of the former. 

The full attack of the French being thus ren- 
dered abortive,: the -dauphin advanced to the 
charge,- but not without great difficulty 3 his men, 
difpirited at the fate of their, companions,, were 
not ready to follow their leader. In this critical 
moment de Greilly fell with the utmod impetno- 
fity upon their rear, and threw them into terrible 
diforder : the Englifh archers plied them wi(h rn- 
'ceflant fhowers of arrows from every quarter; 
while the other Infantry withfwords and battle-axes 
miked upon them and made the mod dreadful 
daughter. The French threw down their arms 
and betook themfdves to. flight,, while three prin- 
cipal officers, to whom the care of the dauphin, 
and his- two brothers had been particularly com- 
mitted, carried them off the field of battle.. The 
whole divifion followed their leaders, and the d.uke 
of Orleans, (track with the fame panic, fled with. 

the utmod precipitation. . 

But the grand divifion, which was headed hv 




Artois, made his way through the croud of aifail- 
anfs,. and requeffed John to yield- himfelf his pri- 
foner. John, after being allured that he was t 
knight, threw down his gauntlet as a fignal of 
furrender, and; both he and his foil. Philip were 
made prifoners-.. 

Young Edward (/who- was at this, time in 
Unit of the flying enemy) no l’ooner heard 0 

’tyof John, than lie immediately difparcnca 
rl af Warwick,, and the lord Cobhani, at 
id of a fmalT detachmrrrent, to enquire into 
' his fituation, and, if poffible, refeue him from the 
hands of the loldiers. Warwick luckily arrived 
foora enough to fave his life. The Englifh had 
taken the royal prifoners from Morbec; the Gas- 
cons claimed the honour of detaining them j and 
fome of the brutal foldiers, rather than give them 
up to their rivals, threatened to put both the il- 
luflrious eaptivea to death.' Both parties were 
over-awed at the prefence ofWarwic . 

| : preaching, die captive monarch with the greated 
marks, of reipeft, offered,, in the mod polite man- 
ner, to conrdudt him to the tent of Edward. 
The condu.fl of the victorious prince, on this 
l : occafion,, did him no. Id’s honour than the great 
abilities and valour he had difplayed in the fiekl 
of battle.- Indead of indulging a fuperciliouj 

; pride (too commonly the attendant on youthful 

, warriors) he came from his tent to meet the cap 
; rive king with all the marks of a. fineere re- 

He fympathized with his misfortune', 
him in his affliftibns ; paid him tu 
'.tribute of praile due to, his valour; and den 
, his own viftory to capricious fortune. Heor a '‘ 
ed a magnificent repad to be prepared in his 
for the royal prifoner, and himfelf waited on 
,, at table, as if he had been one of his retinue 
[ when prefled by the king to fit down, deatf ‘ 
with the greated iriodefty, c< that it was not °‘ j 
fubjeft like him to. fit in the prefence of logic- 
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monarch.” 
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John in pei ion,, aiiilted by his principal nobility,, ; The noble example of the prince was 
dood firm and kerned determined to difpute the by all the officers throughout the Enghdi an . * 
yiaory with jhe Englifh, who were far inferior in | and the. French prifoners were ’treated with j; 

greated tendernefs and humanity. 1. 

taken in the French .camp were fo- g re j c 1 f v 
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numbers. Edward, far from being difmayed, 
mounted his horle, and advanced at the head of 
his army to begin die attack. The dreadful drug- 
gie for viftory now commenced, and the mod 
violent fhock enfued. John exerted his. utmod 
efforts to retrieve by valour what, he had lod by his 



the re- 



arm y 

flaoed beyond the reach df want duf] 
mainder of his life. Indeed the fanlonis 

noble prifoners alone were more than hr 1 ^ 
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that purpofe ; though thefe were very moderate. 
The extent of the fortunes of all were confidered, 
and no more was exacted of them than they could 
eafily ipare ; no man was that day impoverifhed for 
his misfortunes $ they had ftill fufficient to perform 
their military fervice for the future in a manner 
iuitable to their rank and quality. 

Edward now ordered a iblemrt thankfgiving to 
be performed in the Englifh camp for the late vic- 
tory. This was continued for eight fucceflive days, 
at the expiration of which Edward ordered the 
camp to be broke up, and then marched at the 
head of his forces to Bourdeaux, taking with him. 
his two royal prifoners. 

A. D. 1 357. While Edward was at Bourdeaux, 
pope Innocent VI, who then filled the papal chair, 
feat the cardinals of Perigord and St. Vital to him, 
with orders to ufe their utmoft endeavours to bring 
about a peace ; but failing in their negotiation, they 
confined their requeft: to a truce for two years. The 
prince, not chufing to aft of himfelf, wrote a let- 
ter to his father, defiring his advice in fo critical 
an affair. Edward lent him full powers to aft as 
he thought moll conducive to the honour of his 
country. Being inverted with thefe powers, the 
prince made no hefitation to comply with the 
requeft of the cardinals, and accordingly figned 
the truce at Bourdeaux on the 23d of March. 

Young Edward ftaid about two months on the 
continent after (igning the truce, in order to fettle 
the affairs of Guienne 5 having done which he em- 
barked with his royal captives, and landed at Sand- 
wich in Kent on the 25 dr of May. He was re- 
ceived by the inhabitants of every place through 
'which he parted with the greateft expreflions of joy, 
but repeatedly refufed thofe honours which were 
offered, defiling that the refpect intended for him 
might be transferred, with every mark of attention 
and civility, to the French monarch. He was met 
in Southwark by a thoufand of the principal citi- 
zens of London on horfeback; and the rqayor dis- 
played, on this occafion, all the pomp pf the city. 
The entry was truly magnificent. John was drafted 
in his royal robes, and mounted on a (lately white 
courier, remarkable for its fize and beauty, as well 
as for the richnefs. of its furniture. Young Ed- 
ward rode on the left hand of his prifoner, on a lit- 
tle black palfry, and in a meaner drefs, as if flu- 
dious to avoid every mark of diftinftion. The 
ftreets through which they parted were fuperbly 
adorned with plate, tapeftry, and armour. The 
proceflion reached Weftminiter-hall about noon, 
where king Edward, furrounded by it fplendid cir- 
cle of the nobles, and other great men, received 
his royal prifoner in all the pomp of Hate, but at 
the. fame time with all the courtely as if he had 
been a neighbouring prince, who had come vo- 
luntarily to pay him a friendly vifit. All the 
pretenfions of Edward to the crown of France 
teemed to be forgotten, and John, though in 
captivity, received all the honours due to ma- 
jefty. He behaved with fuch propriety on this 
occafion as to be truly deferving the generous treat- 
ment he received; and, though conquered and a 
prifoner, prefer ved the dignity of a king. John 
was provided with an apartment in the royal pa- 
lace, till the Savoy could be fitted tip for his re- 
ception, and the French princes and noblemen 
brought over with him as prifoners were permitted 
to have their liberty on condition of remaining in 
London on their parole of honour. 

John was not the only royal prifoner at this time 
\n England. David Bruce was ftill in confinement 



at Odiham in Hampfhire, the Scots having refufed 
to pay his ranfom ; but a circumftance foon hap- 
pened which procured his enlargement. Some 
time before the arrival of the prince of Wales from 
the continent, Edward had obliged Baliol torelin- 
quifh his right to Scotland* on condition of re- 
ceiving an annual penfion of 2000b Young Ed- 
ward, moved by the intreaties of his aunt, the 
queen-confort of Scotland, now prevailed on his 
father to confent to a negotiation for the releafe- 
ment of her hufband ; the confequence of which 
was, that conferences were opened at Berwick, 
where it was agreed and concluded, That Da- 
vid fhould be Jet at liberty, acknowledged king 
of Scotland, and an independent monarch, on 
his giving hoftages for the payment of one hun- 
dred thoufand marks fterling in ten years, by 
equal portions; and that a truce fhould iubfift, 
and be inviolably obferved by both nations, till 
the whole fhould be paid/ 5 This treaty being ra- 
tified, David, after a captivity of eleven years, 
was releafed, returned to Scotland, and reaflimicd 
the throne of his kingdom. 

Soon after the ratification of this treaty the two 
cardinal legates, who had negotiated the truce with 
prince Edward at Bourdeaux, arrived in London, 
with propolals for a peace : but of fo ftrange a na- 
ture, that Edward refufed to return them any an- 
fwer. Baffled in this attempt, they demanded, in 
the name of his holinels, the arrears of the tribute 
formerly paid to the fee of Rome, amounting to 
a thoufand marks'. Edward treated this demand 
as an obfolete and ridiculous claim ; and bid, them 
tell the pontiff, cc That he held his kingdom of 
God alone, and acknowledged no other fuperior, 
nor would he pay tribute to any mortal upon 
earth/ 5 

A. D. 135 8. So great a familiarity- had fub- 
fifted between Edward and his royal prifoner, John 
king of France, that the two monarch s, in thebe- 
ginning of this year, made a private treaty of peace 
between themfelves, the fubllance of which wa? 
to this effect: that, in con fideration of Edward's 

quitting all claim to the duchy of Normandy, the 
counties of Anjou and Maine, and the crown of 
France, he and his heirs fhould enjoy Guienne, 
the Angoumois, Xaintonge, Perigord, Qnercy, 
the Limoufin, Poifton, Touraine, Calais, Guifnes, 
the Boulonnois, and the county of Pontnieu, free 
and independent of the crown of France ; and that 
John and the French nobles, who had been taken 
prifoners with him, fhould pay, for their ranfom, 
four millions of crowns/ 5 Thefe articles were 
fent over to the regent of France, who laid them 
before a meeting of theftates, by whom they were 
rejected with dilciain, as cleftruftive at once to the 
honour and lafety of the nation. Edward was 
highly exafperated at this refufal, and determined 
to renew the war as foon as the. truce, which had 
been made by his fon the prince of Wales, was 
expired. 

On the 1 2th of November this year died Ifa- 
bella, the king's mother, whofe ambition and un- 
juftifiable paflion for the infamous Mortimer, had 
proved fatal to her wretched hufband. She died 
at the caftle of Rifings, in the 63d year of her 
age, and was buried in the choir of the Grey Friars, 
now called Chrift Church in London, 

A. D. 1359. Edward feldom formed any de- 
fign of a public nature, but he would, if poflL 
ble, carry it into execution. .The truce with 
France was now expired, and he determined irx>- 

j mediately to invade' that kingdom. He accord- 
ingly 
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ingly embarked for the continent:, and landed at 
Calais at the head of an army of 100,000 men. 

The dauphin, thinking this force irrefillible, was 
too prudent to hazard a decifive action, and there- 
fore fuffered the enemy to fpend their fury in the 
open country, while he induilrioufly employed 
himfelf in putting the moll confitlerable towns in 

a proper Hate of defence. 

Edward, after wafting the province of Picardy, 

and entering Champagne, was- defirous of having 
the royal diadem of France placed on his head in 
the city of Rheims. Fie accordingly in veiled the 
place, where three months were fpent in fruitlefs 
endeavours to take, it, during which fo many of 

his men died,, that he thought- it prudent to. mile || Calais,, wlier-e he was met by Edward, and the 

treaty, was iblemnly ratified, between them. Soon 

after Edward-embarked with his hoftages for En»„ 

land, arid landed at Dover on the firft of Novem- 



tual, neither Ihould take any parr in the quarrel, 
though the fovereignty of Britany ihould VciviaL 
to the king of France, and John de Montfurr he 
reftored to the polio 111 on of all lii.s dlates in thar 
kingdom*. And laftly, that the king of F r , lncc 
ihould renounce alliance with the Scots, and Ed- 
ward his connections with the Flemings.” F om . 
holtages, (among whom were the two Ions of the 
French king, the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, 
and many of the chief nobility of France) wc:-e 
given as ie-curitics for- the performance of theft 
articles. 

% 

In confe-quence of this treaty,, the- king of France 
was immediately fet at liberty, and embarked for 



the fiege, 

Early the following fpring Edward entered Bur- 
gundy, which,, together with the Nivernois, were 
preferred from his ravages, by paying the con- 
tributions- lie demanded. The Brie and the Ga- 
tinois were next plundered with the utmoil cruelty ; 
after which he advanced to the gates of Paris, 
burnt the fuburbs of that city, and challenged the 
dauphin to give' him battle ; but not being able 
to make that prudent prince change his plan of ope- 
rations,* he fpread his army into the different pro- 
vinces of Maine, B'eaufle,. and the Chartraine. 
In this lall province Edward, was overtaken by fo 
dreadful an hurricane, that it leaned to threaten 
the diflblucion of the univerle. The fhock of the 
elements, in thunder, lightening, and hail flones 
of a prodigious lize, ftruck the boldell with ter- 
ror. No lei's than fix thoufand horfe, and a thou- 
fand foot, weae killed on the fpot. Edward,, with 
all his courage, was. not proof again ft this dread- 
ful. feene :* ha confidered. it as. a warning for him to 
fheathe the deftructive fword' of war upon equita- 
ble terms. Penetrated with chele lent-iments, he 
leaped from his horfe, and proftrntlng himfelf on 
the ground, with his arms extended towards the 
church of Chartres, dedicated to the Virgin, he 
vowed to agree inftantly to a peace with France, 
if it could be obtained upon juft and honourable 

terms.. 



• Soon after this incident a negotiation for peace * 
was opened at Bretagne, and a treaty concluded 
on the following conditions : “ That the kin" of 

- wJ _ m o 

England fhould micnince his precenfions to the 
crown of France,, and to the provinces of Nor- 
mandyy Maine,.. Tonr.ain, and Anjou; and fhould 
receive in exchange the provinces of Poiflon, 
Xaintonge> Perigord, the Liraolin* AgenotSj 
Quercy, Bigonej Gauze, Angoumois, and Ron 
vergne ; and enjoy t!\efe territories in the fulled 
nvanner> and without any feudal fubjeftion or ho- 
mage* That the dilpute between Charles de Blois 
and John de Montfont* with regard to the duchy 
of Britany, Ihould: be candidly dil cuffed* and re- 
ferred to arbitration* under the ianftion. of both 
kings ; but if their good offices proved, in.effec- 



* It U the opinion of fome hiftorrans that the Horm was the 
principal cireumftance that occafionetl Edward to liilento terms 
of accommodation ; but others are of opinion, that it arofe 
from the oblervations made by the duke of Lancafter. That 
nobleman reprefented, to Edward, that the acquifition of the 
crown of France was^fas from being advanced by his making 
fuch deitru&ion in different parts of the country ; that in one 
day he might 3ofe the advantages he had been feveral years ob- 
taining ; and that a peace, in his then circumflances, mi?ht 

be concluded, which would annex feveral provinces* to Enp 
land. *° m 

t 'Diif year was. like wife remarkable for the marriage of 



bei„ from whence lie- immediately proceeded to 
London amidft the universal acclamations of the 
people- 

A. D. 1361. The conelufion of the war be- 
tween France and England was productive of 
dreadful diforders in the former kingdom. Great- 
numbers of adventurers, who- had- enlilted under 
Edward’s banners,, being now unemployed, joined- 
different bands of robbers, and defokited many of 
the inferior provinces. Habituated to pillage, and 
ftnangers to fear, they committeditho molt dreadful 
ravages, and were known by the name of <c The 
Companies.” At length John,-, marquis of Mont- 
ferrac,. being at war with the Vifcontis, lords of 
Milan,, took theCompaniesdnto his-pay,..and freed* 
France from theft formidable bands of ruffians. 

A. D. 1362. In the beginning of this year a 
moil dreadful peftilence broke out in France, which 
carried off upwards of 30,000 inhabitants in Paris 
only, and Spreading into England, raged with equal 
violence in London.. Among others fwept away 
by this contagion was Henry duke of Lancafter, 
who,, from his great humanity,, had' obtained the 
epithet of The Good Duke. His only furviving 
filler had been fome time married to John of Gaunt, 
Edward’s fourth fon, who, in right of his brother^ 
in-law, was loon after created duke of Lancaftc*r.+.' 

A. D. 1363, No payment having been yet; 
- made by France for the ranfom of their monarch, 
die nobles,, who were ftilihoftagesin Lond-on,begare 
■ to groy weary of their confinement, and the duke 
of Anjou,, the fon of John, broke his parole, 
and ejeaped to Paris. This adt, fo contrary to 
the principles of honour and juftice,. gave great 
uneafinefs to John, wlio- determined to repair to 
England, and deliver himfelf up to Edward, till 
the conditions of the treaty fhould be fully exe- 
cuted-,.. His council, in vain endeavoured to dii- 
fuade hum from his deftgn : his pu-rpofe was fixed, 

and every argument loft its force. “ If (Paid he) 

ce juftice and good faith were banilhed from the 
“ reft of the earth,, they ought yet to retain their 

“ h abi- 



* 

Edward the Black Piince with his couiin, [oan of Kent, 
the beautiful daughter of the late earl of Kent, who had 
been beheaded in the beginning of Edward’s reign by the 
intrigues of queen Ifabella and the infamous Mortimer ; an 
for her exquifite beauty, flie* was generally known by the ap" 
pellation of “ The Fair Maid of Kent.” The young h ero, 
who had raifed. the honour of the Englifh to fo exalted a pitch, 
was now created prince of Aquitaine, and in veiled with j e 
property of many of the noble poiTeffions ceded to the Eng 1 j 
by the treaty of Bretagne. He foon after colled the lea* an 
fixeci his redden ce* at Bourdeaux, where he kept a royal court. 

beloved and relpe£ted by all ranks of peoples 
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" <f habitations in the breads of princes.” He accord- 
ingly returned to England, in order to fubftitute 
himfelf in the place of his fon the duke of An- 
jou ; and took up his relidence in the palace of the 
Savoy, where he continued to . re fide, and was 
royally entertained at the expence of the king, till 
the 8th of April in the following year, when, hav- 
ing been fome time ill, he paid the debt of nature 
His remains were carried into France, and buried 
at St. Dennis. 

A. D. 1365. In the beginning of this year the 
king fit rrt mo tied a parliament at Weftminfter, when 
feveral laws were made which tended to the wel- 
fare and tranquillity of the nation. Edward alfo 
ifliied out a proclamation for apprehending a num- 
'ber of robbers and lawlefs banditti that infefted 
different parts of the kingdom, confiding chiefly 
' of foldiefs that had been difbanded at the conclu- 
fion of the peace with France : and that thefe de- 
’ linquents might be more eafily anclfpeedily brought 
to trial, he enlarged the judicatory powers^ of the 
city of London. He next applied himfelf to the 
removal of another evil, namely, the corruption 
of the judges. The lord chief juftice Sir Henry 
Green, and Sir William Skipwith, one of the 
judges, were, for their partiality and extortion, 
imprifoned, heavily fined, and rendered incapa- 
ble of ever after holding any public employment. 

A. D. 1367. While peace and tranquillity con-' 
tinued to remain in England, Edward the Black 
Prince, who had been now near four years in his 
principality of Aquitaine, engaged himfelf in af- 
fifting Peter (furnamed the Cruel, from his fan- 
guinary and revengeful dlfpofition) to recover his 
kingdom of Caftile. Peter was placed in the feat 
of power while a minor, and in very unfavoura- 
ble circumftances. His father, Alphonfo XI. had 
feven natural children by his miftrefs, Eleanor of 
Gufman ; and fettled fuch confiderable fortunes oh 
them, that they defied the royal authority; -while 
their mother, who enjoyed ftill more power, in- 
fulted the queen dowager. The people of Caftile 
were therefore divided into two parties, one of 
whom joined the queen mother, and the other 
’ Eleanor. 

When Peter came of age, and took the reins of 
government into his own hands, he was obliged to 
maintain a war againft the faftio'n of his natural 
brothers. Being victorious in a deciftve battle he 
•'took Eleanor prifoner; and to gratify his mother’s 
revenge, put her to death. Soon after, he mar- 
ried Blanche of Bourbon, who falling in love with 
‘ the grand matter of St. Jago, (one of thofe very 
baftards who was then at war with her hufband) fine 
joined the faCtion, for which Peter flint her up in 
a cattle. This greatly augmented the fury of the 
faction, and Peter was obliged to fight againft the 
king of Arragon and his natural brothers at the 
fame time ; but victory ftill followed his ftand- 
ards, and he made a cruel ufe of it. He feldom 
forgave a crime; fo that all his relations who had 
appeared in arms againft him, were facrificed to 
his refeatment, and among the reft the grand maf- 
of St. Jago. During thefe troubles, Blanche of 
Bourbon died in confinement; and it was uni- 
verfally reported that fine was bafely taken off by 
poilbn. 

Henry of Tranftamare, one of the natural Tons 
•of Alphonfo, animated with a defire of revenging 
at once both the death of his mother, and Chat of 
,! the grand matter of St. Jago, entered into a treaty ' 
with Charles V., king of France, and a' powerful 
army was loon railed, under the command of John 
No, 19. 



• " ■ 

de Bourbon. Bertrand du Guefclin* a native of 
Britany, famous for his military abilities* was ap- 
pointed general in this expedition ; and had the 
addreis to engage the Companies* (now returned 
from Italy) to follow him into Caftile. 

This powerful confederacy, fo alarmed Peter* 
more efpecially as the greater part of his fubjeefts 
had deferred him* that* to iecure his own fafety, 
he thought it moft advifeabie to quit his domini- 
ons. He accordingly repaired to the frontiers of 
Portugal; but being ref ufed admittance into that 
kingdom* went to Bourdeaux* in order to folicit 
the protection and adiftance of the Black Prince, 

Edward readily efpoufed his caufe* and under- 
took to replace him on the throne of Caftile. He 
accordingly fet out at the head of his army* and 
after puffing the Pyrenrtees* divided his forces into 
three bodies* each confifting of ten thoufand men< 
On his approaching the confederate troops* all the 
Companies immediately left du Guefclin’s at my* 
declaring they would never draw their fwords 
againft Edward* whom they confidered as their 
native prince. But notwithftanding the defertion 
of the Companies, Henry de Tranftamare and 
du Guefclin were ftill at the head of an hundred 

M 

thoufand men. Both armies now approached each 
other* and foon after was fought on the banks of 
the Ebro, near the village of Navarette* the famous 
battle of that name* between Peter and the Black 
Prince on one fide, and Henry de Tranftamare 
and du Guefclin on the other. Edward acquired 
more honour in this battle than at either that of 
Crefiy or Poiftiers* becaufe the corkteft was much 
longer difputed. A compleat viftory was at length 
obtained by Edward, and not lefs than twenty 
thoufand of the enemy fell on the held of battle. 
Bertrand du Guefclin, and the mafllial of Ardrehen 
were taken priforiers : Henry de Tranftamare fled 
for fafety to Arragon ; and Peter was re-eftablifhed 
on the throne of Caftile. 

"* But Edward had foon reafon to repent having en- 
gaged himfelf in the caufe of a man* who was at 
once a ftranger to humanity* juftice* and grati- 
tude. No fooner were his ends answered* than Pe- 
ter refufed advancing the money 1 which he had 
agreed to pay Edward for his affi'ftance ; and that 
prince* feeing his army daily decreafe by ficknefs* 
and finding his own health greatly impaired by the 
exceffive heat of the climate, was forced to re- 
turn to Guienne* without receiving any reward for 
his Services. 

* 

A. D. 1368. From the great expence that had 
attended the late enterprize in favour of Peter, and 
the l arge films of money required to pay the troops, 
prince Edward was under the neceffity of laying a 
new tax on his principality. The nobility of Gui- 
enne made ftrong remonftrances againft; this impo- 
fition,and at length appealed to the king ofFrance, 
as their lord paramount. Charles, who, directed 
all his affairs by the principles of policy rather 
than of juftice, admitted the 1 appeal, and fum- 
moned the Black Prince to appear perfonally in his 
court at Paris. Exafperated at fo. infolent and 
unjuft a fummons, the prince, with all the fpirit 
of a you rig warrior, returned for anfwer that he 
was ready to obey, but if he did, it fhould be at 
the head of an army of fixty thoufand men. 

'This threat was far from intimidating Charles ; 
he knew the declining years of the Engliflh mo- 
narch, the languilhing ftate of the Prince of 
Wales’s health, and the great animofity which the 
inhabitants of the conquered countries had ex«. 
preffed againft the Englifh, Fie therefore deter- 

E e e mined 
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mined- to take up arms, and, if poflible, recover 
thole provinces \v h icli Had been fubdued in the 

reign of his- father. , 

A.- D. ’137.0. A numerous- army being railed, 
Charles commenced hoftilities in Pomhieu, where 
he met with very little oppofifion, and foon made 
himfelf matter of the principal places in that pro- 
vince. In the mean time the dukes of Berry and 
Anjou (brothers to Charles) invaded the fouthern 
provinces, and were fo fuceefsful that they foon 
produced a very important revolution, 
of the -Black Prince’s' health would not permit him 
to mount on horfeback, or exert his ufua-1 adlivity. 
The braye Chandois, conltable of Guienne,, was 
flam in one aftion, and his fuceeilbr taken prifo- 

The prince faw the ptogrefs of 

but kwas not; 



mi- 
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the French with the utmcrft regret, 
in his power to prevent it ; and his illnefs increafed_ 
fo faft, that he was at length obliged to throw up 
his command, and return to England; 

A. D. 137 1—73- The Englilhi monarch, in- 
cenfed at the injuries he had' received from Charles 
of France,, determined on a fevere revenge 5 but 
the natural infirmities of age would not fuffer him 
to attend his armies in perlbn. He therefore dif- 
patched Sir Robert Knolles, a very courageous 
and experienced general, over to the continent, at 
the head of an army of 30,000 men.. Sir Ro- 
bert advanced into the heart of France, and ex- 
tended hrs incuritons even to the very gates of Pa- 
ris j. but without being able to bring the enemy to 
a general battle. He then entered the provinces of 
Maine and Anjou, both . of which he' laid walk , 
but a part of his army being defeated by a body 

of forces under the command of . the conftable of 

^ » 

France, the reft were fcattered and dilperfed, fo 
that inftead of reaching Guienne (as was intended) 
they took ihelter in Britany, whofe prince had en- 
tered into an alliance with England, 

A. D, 1374. Early in the fpring of this year, 
the duke of Lancafter, at the head of 2.j,ooornen, 
went over to Calais, and proceeded on his march 
from thence to Bourdeaux. But the duke’s efforts 
.were far from being crowned with fuccefs. The- 
rear of his,- army was fo dreadfully hat-raffed by 
flying parties of the enemy, and his foraging par- 
ties fo frequently cutoff, that hardly halt his army 
reached the place- of their deftination. 

« • , * tf 

All the endeavours of the duke of Lancafteo; 
and Sir Robert Knolles were ineffectual againft the 
fuperior power of the French. One province , af- 
ter' another fell into the hands of the enemy, till at 
length Bourdeaux, Bayonne, and Calais were- the 
only places that remained in poffeffion of the Eng- 
lilh, Thele were alarming circumftances to- the 
once victorious Edward, who to prevent worfe con- 
fequences, was glad to conclude a truce with (at 
that time) his more powerful enemy the king of 
France, 

A, D. 137 6 , The paffton for rhilitary glory 
that fired the breaft of Edward, during the vigour 
o.f his life was now extinguifhed, and all his '’ho- 
nours buried in the grave of folly and voluptivouf- 
nefs. His virtuous queen Philippa had been fom.e 
time dead, and he now, attached himfelf to an in- 
famous and artful woman named- Alice Pierce, who 
gained fueh an afcendancy over tire weak monarch 
as to render him an abJblute dupe to her caprice;. 

This lady foon made herfelf fopublickiy odious 

and contemptible by. her avarice and infolenre, 
that the parliament at length interpofed, and after 
prefenting a fpirited rem onftrance to the kin 
was banUhed the court. Edward alfo fatisfied’ his 



parliament in another requeft. The nation ) n <} 
for fome time, entertained a jealoufy of the & r pd 
power of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter^and 
were fearful left he llrould feize the crown on'tli C 
death of the king. Edward, therefore, to remove 
their fears, declared, in full parliament, Richard 
(lbn to Edward the Black Prince) his heir and fo c . 
cefftif to the throne of England. 

Soon after this declaration, the Prince of Wales 

paid the debt of nature, to the great grief of his 
relations in particular, and the nation in general 
Pie died at Windfor on the 8th of June^ in the 
46th yeap of his age. The character of this prince 
is truly amiable. Flis valour and military talents 
which procured him the admiration of all E U I 
rope, form only a lubofdinate part of his merit. 
His humanity, generofity, affability, and modera- 
tion, gained him the efteem of all the world ; even 
the moft lliining period of ancient or modem hjf- 
tory would have received a luftre from his virtues; 
they were celebrated by his greateft enemies. 
Charles of France, though his kingdom had Of- 
fered lb feverely from his valour, gave a noble marie 
of his high efteem for this celebrated hero. Re 
can fed a folemn. fervice to be performed for the 
repofe of hfs foul, in the church of Notre Dame, 
and affifted himfelf in perfoti, attended by the 
principal part of his nobility. 

As foon as the funeral obfequies of the Black 
Prince were performed, the parliament teilified 
their regard to his memory, by .paying their 



memory, 

relpedb ro his foil Richard, as heir apparent to 
the throne t they alfo petitioned the king that he 
might be created Prince of Wales, duke of Corn- 
wall, and earl of Chefter,, and invefted with all 
his father’s honours and poffeflions, except thoiif 
affigned to his mother as her dower. This pe- 
tition was readily complied with by the king, 
arid Richard foon after received the honour 9! 
the Garter. 

A. D. 1377. Infirm from age, and indolent 

through the prevalence of an u-nleafonablepaflion, 
Edward entirely neglebted the affairs of govern- 
ment, while the artful and ambitious Lancafter, 
by ingratiating himfelf with theprincefs of Wad 
and her fon Richard, fo increafed his influence, 



that die obtained the reftoration of Alice Pierce 
the king’s favourite miftrefs, to her former power. 
In concurrence with this infamous woman he com- 
mitted the moft flagrant acts of injuftice,. mal- 
treated the worthy, rewarded the moft abandoned, 
and, wholly regardlefs of the public intend, pur- 
ified, the gratification of every fordid, ambitious, 
a-nd venal principle. 

It is little to be wondered at that fuch a perver- 
fion of authority, and violation of honour ana 

juftice,fiiouldcrccaiion a general difcontentdirougn- 

out the kingdom. The citizens of London in par- 
ticular remonflrated againft Lancafter’s proceed- 

but, inftead of meeting with any redreis, 

were treated with contempt, the confeque>E { ' 0 
which was, that he foon felt the effedts of their 
refentment. ‘ .... 1 

One John Wickliff, a dodtor of divinity ' m ^ 
univerfity of Oxford, had publhhed his behd b’ 
on feveral articles of religion,, wherein he uj ^ 



mgs 



from the common dorirrine. 



g, file 
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Fie foon gaw 

number of followers in the kingdom, andani 01 ’? 
others the duke of Lancafter and the lord, 1 er •’ 
earl-marfhal. Wickliff being lu.mihoned to V 
pear before the. bifhop of London at a fy no jj 
by that prelate in St. Paul’s cathedral, ujc 
and mar dial accompanied him- thither, ^ j> £ 
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their prefence would be a powerful protection $ 

and* in the courfe of the examination* the duke 
and marfhal infuked the bifhop* and even pro- 
ceeded to threats* upon which the ly nod broke up 
in great confufion. The populace of London* 
who adored the bifhop* and were glad of any op- 
portunity to be revenged on thole whom they 
knew to be their oppreilors* affembled in a tumul- 
t u ou s manner, and, running to the Savoy (the 
magnificent palace of the duke of Lancatter) ri- 
fled the houfe, and fearched every where for his 
perfon, which, in all probability? they would have 
lacrificed in the height of their fury ; but, on ad- 
vice of the danger that threatened him, he had 

efcaped, with the lord Piercy, to the court of the 
princefs of Wales, then at Kennington in Surry, 
where they remained till the tumult was iubfided. 

As the truce lately made with France was now 
expired, hoftilities were again commenced on the 
continent between the Englifh and French forces. 
The latter laid fiege to a ftrong fort near Calais, 
which was delivered up by the treachery or cow- 
ardice of the commanding officer. On the other 
hand, the brave Sir Hugh Calverly, governor of 
Calais, made an inroad into the French territories, 
from whence he returned to Calais loaded with 
fpoils* 

During thefe tranfaftions Edward, who had re- 
tired to Shene (now Richmond) was feized with a 
violent fever, which, in a few days, increafed to 
fuch a height, as to. leave no hopes of his reco- 
very. In this piteous fituation all his pretended 
friends deferted him, Alice Pierce alone excepted, 
who watched the royal body with great care till 
he appeared to be in the agonies of death, when 
jffie baiely ftripped him of his rings and jewels, 
and then left him without a Angle friend or do- 
meftic to clofe his eyes. It happened, however, 
that a prieft of his houfhold foon after entered the 
room, and finding the deferted monarch yet alive, 
addreffed to him tome pious exhortations, to which 
the latter endeavoured to reply, but in words too 
inarticulate to be underftood. At length, making 
a final effort, he pronounced the word Jefus, and 
then expired, on the 2.1ft of June, 1377, in the 
65th year of his age, and 51ft of his reign. His 
remains were interred in the abbey at Weftminfter. 

' Such was the end of Edward III. one of the 
moft accomplifhed princes that ever fwayed die 
Englifh feeptre, whether, confidered as a warrior, 
a legislator, a monarch, or a man. He was tall 
of ftature, but fo juftly proportioned, and had fo 
noble and majeftic an afpedt, as at once to engage 
affection, and command rdpedl. Acute, pene- 
trating, and fagacious, he concerted the moft pru- 
dential plans : bold, a&ive and enterprising, he 
vigorouily executed his projects. He was a true 
lover of the conftitution of his country, and 
fhewed himfelf, on all occafions, as anxious to de- 
fend the privileges of the people, as to preferv 
the prerogatives of the crown. In his private 
character, he was humane, affable, generous and 
fincerej and, in fhort, poffeffed as many virtues 
as any monarch that had ever fwayed the Britifh 
feeptre. 

Edward had a take for the liberal arts much 
above what could be expected for the age in which 
he lived. The proofs we have of his tafte in ar- 
chitecture are, the edifices of Windfor Caftle, 
King's Hall in Cambridge, and the collegiate 
chapel of St. Stephen (now the room where the 
Commons of Great -Britain aflemble) all which he 
built* and the two laft liberally endowed* 
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Remarkable Occurences during the reign of 

Edward III. 

A. D. 

1350 Gunpowder was this year invented by one Swarth, a ntonk 

of Cologne. 

1331 The art of weaving cloth brought front Flanders to Eng- 
land by John Kemp, to whom the king granted h >s 
prote&ion. 

The rains were fo violent, and continued fo long, this 
year, that the harveft did not begin till Michaelmas. 

1336 A tax was laid on every bag of wool exported. Englifh 

merchants paid 40J. per bag, and foreigners 3/. 

A great dearth happened this year, and prodigious de- 
ilru&ion was made among the cattle by a murrain. 

1337 A Law was made by the parliament chat no wool of Eng- 

lifh. growth Ihould be exported, and that all cloth* 
workers, from whatever foreign parts they came, Ihould 
be received and encouraged. In this parliament the 
king created prince Edward, his eldell fon, duke of 
Cornwall, being the firft in England that bore the title 
of Duke. He was veiled with the dukedom by a 
wreath being placed on his head, a ring an his finger, 
and a iilver verge in his hand ; knee which time the 
eldeft fon of the king of England is born Duke of 
Cornwall. 

This year was alfo remarkable for the king’s cammiflion 
for feizing the ellates of the Lombards, or ufurers, 
who were grown odious on account of their extortions. 

1 3 39 It rained almoll continually this year from the beginning 

of Otto her to the beginning of December, when a 
frofl came on which la lied twelve weeks. 

1340 Copper Money firll ufed in Scotland and Ireland. 

This year Thomas Blanket fet up a loom at Briflol, fox 
wearing thofe woolen cloths that, from him, bear that 
name. 

1344 Gold firfi coined in England. 

Among other a£ls of parliament palled this year was that 
called tixeftaiitteQfpro'viJiQVf) which excluded foreign-, 
ers from Englifh ecclehallical preferments, and re- 
duced the papal authority in England 5 which, a&.haa 
fince been frequently renewed and called the Jfatut f of 

praemunire* 

This year the king gave an honourable invitation and re- 
ception to all perfons of dillinftion, whether natives 
or foreigners, whom he entertained with the greateft 
politenefs, magnificence and liberality, To avoid all 
dillin&ion of rank he ere&ed a circular hall 20O feet 
in diameter at Windfor, where he feafted all the 
knights at one table, which was called the Round Ta-< 
ble, in memory of the great Arthur, who, it is laid, 
firii inflituted an order of knighthood bv that name- • 
134.8 St. Stephen’s Chapel at Weftminfter built by order of the 

king. 

1349 A dreadful plague in London, which carried off alcove 

50,000 of the inhabitants. 

This year alfo there was a continued rain,- which lafted 
from Midfummerto Chnihnas. 

1352 The largeft filver coin at this time in England was 

that to the value of four-pence- 
x 3 5 7 Coals firft imported into London. 

1361 This year great deftruttion was made both among men and 

beaks by dreadful ftorms of thunder and lightning ; and 
to add to thofe calamities, the v plague again broke out 
with great violence, which was diftinguiihed from that 
already mentioned by being called the Second Mor- 
tality. It carried off, in London only, 57,374 perfons, 
among whom was Henry duke of Lancafter, 

{ 1 362 The ftaple of wool fixed at Calais. 

1364 In, the month of January this year Edward III. king of 

England, John, king of France, Peter, king of Cy- 
prus, and David king of Scotland, were magnificently 
entertained by Sir Henry Picard, then Lord-Mayor of 
London* ; 

1371 The Charter-Houfe in London, finifhed by Sir Walter 

Manny. 

1374 A tournament held in Smithfield, 

*377 A tax of four pence a head levied, by parliament on every 

perfon in the kingdom above the age of fourteen. 
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Several perfons, remarkable for their genius and 

flourifhed during the reign of Edward 
III. among whom the molt remarkable were the- 

following : 

Geoffrey Chaucer (the greateft poet of his time) 
a man of quality, and who made a confiderable. 
figure not only in the court of Edward, but like- 
wife in that of his fuccelfor Richard II, tie was 
pofieffed of an admirable fund of humour, paint- 
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1 ed the manners ©f life with great ftrength of co- 
louring, and helped to improve and purify the 
rEnglilh language* But it was; the fate of this 
great poet (though poffeffed of an ample fortune, 
and a wore ample 'g emu’s-)' to fall- into misfor- 
tunes in private life*. He 1 died in the year 1400, 
and was buried in . Weftminfter- Abbey , where a 
monument was erected’ to his memory, which is 
Hill in good condition, and placed in that part of 
the abbey called the Poet’s Corner. ■ 

'William of Wickham was conficl'ered as one of 



promoted to the fee of Canterbury. He died or- 
the 27th of September, in the year 1404. 

Thomas Wikes wrote an Hiftory of England 
beginning at the Conqueft, and ending with the 
death of Edward L He was a canon re<nilai‘ 0 f 
Ofnejr, near Oxford ; and that part of work 
relative to the wars of the barons is clear and 
explicit. 

Wickliffe was a divine writer, and the firft man 
in Europe who ventured to bring religion to the 
tell of fcripture and ecclefiaftical antiquity. The 
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the molt learned men of the agp in which he lived, aufterity ot his life, and the 1 aridity of his man* 

His great- and nfcful talents,, efpecially in archi- l ~" 

tedturc, recommended him to- the favour of Edward 
III. who appointed- hirndurveyor to the re-building 
'of the caftle at Wintifor,. which was executed in 

* M \ 

the plain but magnificent manner it now appears. 

He was afterwards made fecretary. of Hate, and,, 
after enjoying other preferments,, -was at length- 



tiers, added great weight to his doctrine. He 
was indefatigable in his labours, and generally 
went about barefooted in the habit of a pilgrim'. 
He Mandated the New Teftament from the Vul- 
gate,, and died hr the year 13.85, at his redtory of 
Lutterworth in Leicefterdiire. 
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' J'ccejfion a'nd coronation, of Richard IT. A regency appointed during the- king's minority . A famine in England 
IWat Tyler’s rebellion . Id if put es relative to the 'papacy. The French make, preparations for invading Eng- 
land, but their, dejjgns are rendered abortive;, Richard particularly attaches hhnjelf to Robert- de Fere, carl 
of Oxford , and - Michael de la Pole , tie chancellor . The nobles enter into ■ a confederacy again ft the 
- . king's, favourites , and the. parliament not only oblige- him to remove the chancellor from his office * 
but elf o'. tifurp the regal - authority.. The confederate herds t , with the duke of Gloucefter at their beef 
’■ take lip arms , and impeach many of the. king’s minifters, fever al of whom are tried > condemned and exc - 
\y. ended l Richard Jakes, the reins of -government into his own hands and makes a great change in the 
miniftry, Goes over to Ireland at the head of a powerful army. ■ Returns to* England in order to fuppreft 
. the Lollards,. Marries If ah ell a, daughter of Charles VL, king of .France:.. Orders his uncle the duke 
... : of Gloucefter to be arrefted, and fent pr if oner to Calais y where he is foon after ajfafjinated. ghtaml 
. Fetmen the. dukes of Norfolk and Hereford; . Richard again goes over ■ to Ireland. . Henry ,, duke: of Lem - 
F after,:. duping his. abftnce >s takes up arms u and - being joined by a powerful confederacy, makes- hrnftlf 
* vt after of BHft'oL Richard, returns froin Ireland with .a confiderahle body of forces to opp oft him* 
but -the greater part of his foldiers deferring him, • he retires, for fafety, to Conway Caftle in Woks- 
Is enfnared.into the hands of the duke of Lancafter, • who conveys him- to London, and commits hm 
- prifontr to the' Tower..- The king makes a formal refignation of his crown, by delivering up the en- 
ftgny of .royalty, and is. foon after, depofed. by the. parliament. 



JVi D,. 
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S- Richard’ had’ been publicly declared 
heir to.- the crown by the late Icing,, Jb 
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. no difputes could take pla.-ce relative to the fuccel- 
■ ;fibnf\He was> there for e_>. immediately on the;death 
: of his gca&ct- fathqif Edward. III. proclaimed; king 
of England,; and.,, cm the i ^tli.of July following, 
■folcmrily crowned at- Weftminfter 
" f . &s. young Richard was under eleven years of age- 
at the time of : Kis acceGron to the throne, fo A of 
, -.courle. Ire was' incapable’ of directing the affairs 
■of government-. : In confe.quence of this,, a coirn- 
v cil of : regency ; was Appointed to- ride the nation 
during his minority, at the head of whom was the 
. duke of. Lane alien;, one of the lc]ng J, s uncles, who 
had taken upon himlelf the chief direction of 
^ public., t aflairs during 'the. latter part of the late 
reign.. 



In the month of October die. parliameis-t aiTem,- mity 



bled at Weftmihlter in order to confider of pro---, 
per meafurcs to be taken for carrying on the war 
with France. The commons at firft declined giv- 
ing their opinion in a matter of Inch importance 
.without the advice and affiftance of the duke of 
Lancafteiv but as that nobleman could not attend, 

. they granted a-, liberal iupply for the intended pur- 
pofo, 

Ira the mean time rhe Scots- (in violation of the 
truce concluded in the late reign) furprized and 
took the town and caftle of. Berwick,, on . which 
the earl of Northumberland marched agai raft them 
with an army of ten thoufand men, and fti ;ri ' 
moning the fortrefs to furrenckr, was anfwered by 
die governor that the place had been taken by vir- 
tue. of a commiffion from the king of France, in 
wliofe name he would defend it to the laft extre- 



i. 
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In- confequence of this anftwer, the earl im- 
mediately 



r 

< 

m * It is at this coronation we- meet with the firlt mention in 
hiftwy . o£ a champion r who- appeared complcady armed, in 
: W eitoin tier- hall , where the king dined; He was attended 

* hfthe higfv-con-ilable ami marJhal of England, and : preceded 

* by 'the heralds. When- the .champion reached the .middle of 
,,the hall he threw his gauntlet on the ground,, -and challenged 

all perfons whatever, who ihouldd/ire co difpute his majejly’s 
. tk\& to the- crown. ' The origin of this, c olio m, 'which, is ftill 







preferved, is however utterly unknown : for though this is t 
drit Lime we find it mentioned by hiftorians, it is doubtleis, 0 
a m,uch earlier date ; ftnee Sir John Dim mock, who performs 
the office at the coronation of Richard II. was admix ted to 
hy virtue of a right annexed to the manor of ' Scriveliby, j 
Lincoln (hire, held by him in right of his wife, the daughter 
Sir John Mafmiou* 
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mediately prepared for inverting the place, which 
lie loon took by afiault, and the governor, with 
the whole garrifon, were put to the fword. 

A. D. 1378. During thefe tranfartions the 
French miniftry were concerting meafures for car- 
rying on the war with the utmoft vigour, and had 
concerted. a fcheme for difpoiTeffing the Englifli of 
all the important places they held on the continent ; 
but they received feme check in carrying their de- 
figns into execution by the death of their king, who 
left his throne to Charles VI. then a minor under 
twelve years of age. This event might have been 
of coniiderable advantage had the duke of Britany 
(before in alliance with the Englilh) continued firm 
to his engagements ; but that prince, now think- 
it molt to his intereft to enter into alliance with 
the French concluded a treaty with the new king; 
fo that the Englilh could expert no alliftance from 
that quarter. 

A. D. 1379.' This year was unfortunately 
ufhered in by a dreadful plague, which broke 
out in the north of England, and greatly depo- 
pulated that parr of the country. The Scots 
took advantage of this calamity, by making ir- 
ruptions into thofe parts, where they not only plun- 
dered many towns and villages, but likewife com- 
mitted the moft Blocking barbarities ; and the duke \ 
of Lancafter, mftcad of endeavouring to punifli 
them for their condurt, propofed a treaty of peace, 
which being gladly embraced by the Scots, was 
concluded for three years. 

A. D. 1380. An incident now happened of a 
moft lingular nature, and which threw the govern- 
ment into the utmoft ftate of con fu {ion. The mo- 
nies already granted for carrying on the war with 
France being infuflicientr, the parliament, in order 
to raife the neceffary fupplies, impoied a new and 
extraordinary tax of three groats on every perfpn, 
male and female, above fifteen years of age j but. 
at the fame time ordained, that, in levying this 
tax, the rich fhould relieve the poor by an equi- 
table compenlation. As the money was imme- 
diately wanted, and the common method of ga- 
thering it would take Tome coniiderable time, the 
court farmed out the grant to afet of rapacious col- 
lertors, who extorted it with the utmoft rigour from 
the people. This impofition, added to the cruelty 



and prelumptuous behaviour of the tax-gatherer 
occafioned one of rhe moft fingular infurrertions 
recorded in the annals of hiftory. 

The people had already acquired forrre idea of 
independence, and given feveral indications of 
their defire of breaking thofe chains which had' 
fo long been impofed upon them by the haughty 
nobility. Enthufiafm alfo affifted to augment this 
defire, and make the populace acquainted with their 
own importance. One John Ball, a turbulent but 
popular preacher, vifited various parts of the king- 
dom, and every where inculcated on his audiences- 

* * 

the maxims of equal right and liberty to all the 
goods of nature ; and diiplayed to them the ty- 
ranny of artificial diitinrtions introduced by a few 
infolent rulers-, in order to aggrandize themielves, 
and degrade the more confiderable part of the lpe- 
cies. Doftrines like thefe, fo agreeable to the po- 
pulace, were embraced with avidity, and kindled 
in the minds of the vulgar thofe (parks of rebellion, 
which were foon blown into a flame by the info- 
lence of collertors appointed to gather- the new 
tax. , . 

. A..D. 1381. The infurrertion began at Dept- . 
ford in Kent, where one of the tax-gatherers, go- 
ing. to the houfc of Walter, a Tyler byprofeffion, 

No* 19, 



(afterwards better known by the name of Wat 
Tyler) demanded three groats for one of his daugh- 
ters. The peafant refilled to comply with the de- 
mand, mging, that flie was under the age pre- 
feribed by art of parliament. The inlolent tax- 
gather told him fhe was not, offered to produce a 
very indecent proof to the contrary, and, at the 
fame time laid hold of the girl. Enraged at this 
iniblence, Tyler beat out the fellow’s brains- with 
his hammer. The aftion was highly approved by 
the populace of the neighbourhood, who inftantly 
flew to arms, and their example was foon followed 
by the pealants of Efiex, Surry, Suflex, Hertford- 
fliire, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Lin- 
coln. The place appointed for a general rendez- 
vous was Blackheath, where the iniurgents alfem- 
bled to the amount of xoo^ooo men, under their 
principal leaders Wat Tyler and Jack Straw. 

The number of regular troops then in the king- 
dom was very inconfiderable, fo that the. govern- 
ment was thrown into the utmoft confufion, and had 
every thing to fear from this lawleis aflembly. In 
this critical fituation a council was called in the 
Tower, where a refolution was taken to fend a 
meHenger to the infurgents, to enquire the caufepf 
their tumultuous meeting. The mutinous rabble 
| received the meffengers with the moft haughty in- 
folence ; and returned for anfwer, <f That they 
were come to’ {peak to the king about certain impor- 
tant affairs ;• and defired he would repair to the camp 
in per fon, and hear what they had to propofe.” 
Many of the council, particularly the archbifhop 
ot Canterbury, and Sir Robert Hales, x}\c trea- 
furer, oppofed the king’s going in per fon to treat 
with the rebels j thinking it at once both deroga- 
tory to his dignity, and dangerous to his life. But 
it being reprefented to the council, that the inlur- 
gents were in full march for London, and that it 
l would be impoffible to prevent their gaining ad- 
mittance into the city,, the king went down the ri- 
| ver in a barge, as far as Rotherhithe; but on ap- 
proaching the {here, perceived . fuch fymptomsof 
tumult and iniblence, that he thought his perfon in 
danger, and, putting back, returned to the Tower. 
By this time the iniurgents approached London, 

5 where, being joined by the city rabble, they threat- 
ened to bum the fuburbs firft, and then the capi- 
tal itfelf, if the gates were not immediately 
opened. Intimidated by this threat, which they 
were able to carry into execution, their demand 
was complied with. They entered the city, and 
immediately gave a loofe to every fpecies of excels. 
They plundered the houfes of the moft wealthy 
citizens, and abided their perlons, together with 
thole of their wives and daughters. A party of 
them ran immediately to the duke of Lancafter’s 
palace in the Savoy,, and foon reduced that magni- 
\ ficent ftrurture* together with all its fplendid fur- 
niture, to allies. Another party fet fire to the 
Temple; while a third repaired to-the elegant mo- 
nailery of St. John of Jerufalem, at Clerkenwell, 
near Smithfield, and burnt the whole ftrufture, to- 
gether with all the books, records and papers. 

The infurgents continued their riotous proceed- 
ings, in different places, the whole night, and 
early the next morning divided themielves into 
three bodies. The firft divifion, under Jack Straw, 
marched to Highbury-manor, about two miles to* 
the northward of London. The fecond retired to 
Mile-End j and the third, under* the command 
of Wat Tyler himfelf, took up their ftationin St.. 
Katherine’s, and round the Tower,, to prevent die 
cfcape of the minifters and noblemen who had ta~ 
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ken fhelter in that fortreisy arid whom the rabble 
had devoted to deftmfttort. Theftdngv who had 
alfo retired thither for iafety, finding the fortrefs,- 
■which was btit weakly garrifoned,. and almoft def- 

titute of provifions, incapable of making, any long 

defence; found means to* efcape during the night; 
and hearing that the rebels at Mile-End were the 
moft tractable^ and had' exprelTed a defire of treat- 
ing with the government; he repairal thithev and 
demanded to know the reafon of their* affembling 
in fo tumultuous a manners telling them; he* was 
their king; and that he was* come to hear and re- 
dr efs their grievances. • 

The rebels infifted upon a general amnefty ; the 
abolition of all flavery 3 liberty of trade in all 
market-towns, without paying either toll or im- 
poft ; and that a ftated rent fbould be laid upon 
lands, inftead of die ferviee impofed upon villa- 
nage. Thefe reqnefts the king readily granted, 
but infifted on thein immediately laying down their 
arms. They obeyed the royal, requeft, and in- 
ftantly difperfed, leaving only a few belonging to 
each pariih to carry down with them the charters 
of enfranchifcments and pardon. 

But the rebles tinder Wat Tyler were not to be 
fo eafily pacified. Being of a more ferocious dii~ 
pofition, they were determined to revenge them- 
felves on the heads of the nation, and,, if poffi- 
ble, carry the romantic fcheme of government 
they had formed into execution. Accordingly, 
while the king was treating with, one dsivifion of 
■the infurgents,. Wat Tyler., demanded admittance 
into the Tower 3- and the garrifon were fo intimi- 
dated at their numbers that they refilled to- defend 
the place 5 and the gates were accordingly thrown 
open. This pufiSlanimous conduft railed the in- 
folence of the rabble to the higheft pitch ;, and 
their behaviour was at once bothinfolent and bar- 

# s | 

barous- They feized Simon Sudbury, archbiffyop 
of Canterbury,, then chancellor, and Sir Robert 
Hales, lord- treafurer*. and dragged them to Tower- 
hill, where they were both beheaded.. 

But thefe victims, inftead of fatiating the ven- 
geance of dm rebels, only tended to encreafe their 
unwarrantable proceedings. Every perfon* of any 

note who fell into their hands fell facrifices to 

• % 

their lawlefs barbarity. The citizens now law their 
error in admitting fuch a turbulent multitude into 
the city. Their lavage practices ronfed them to 
revenge,- and recovered them from their co lifter- 
nation. Walworth, the lord-mayor, andPhilpot, 
one of the aldermen, promifed the. king, that they 
would fupport him again ft the rebels, provided 
feme method could be found to amvrfe them with 

v f — 

propofals. Sir John Newton was therefore lent 
to acquaint them, that the Effex men had ac- 
cepted certain conditions from the government,, in 
confequence of which they had retired peaceably 
to their habitations; and that he -was impowered 
.to offer them the fame terms, oh their making the 
fame fubmrffion,. But the lavage plebeians,, flu (lied 
with -their late fuccefs, had now formed, the molt 
chimerical deftgns; they pro po fed to murder the 
king, together, with all the whole nobility, and 
bury all government in- general anarchy, in order 
to deftroy every fpecies of fnbordination', and ren- 
der all men equal. Tyler,, therefore, made no 
other anfwer to the king’s meffage, than- that lie 
would confent to a peace if lie liked the terms. 
Three different charters were lent fucceffively by 
Richard in die fpace of a few hours, but they 

were all rejected with the moft provoking info - 
lence. 0 
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The miniftry and principal men-ofthe city were 
now thoroughly exafperated, and Richard, attend* 
ed" by the lord-mayor, and chief officers of Lon 
don, rode to Smithfield. Sir John Newton was. 
again fent to the ring-leader, inviting him to' a 
conference with the king,, in order that his ma- 

jefty might know his dfcmands,. and, if poffible 
'give his confdnt to- their being grantedl Tyler- 
: now- ffeemed to be alarmed, and' moved, towards 
Smithfteld, at the head of the rabble, with a very 
flow pace. Newton, told, him the king was wait- 
ing for. him, and defired he would quicken his. 
march.. s< Make what Rafte you.-pleafe yourfelf,” 

replied: the infolent rebel, “ I fhall take my own 
‘ time.”' The true reafon for this delay arofe from- 
his expecting a large reinforcement from Here- 
fordlhire and the adjacent counties, and therefore 
; wquld willingly have deferred the conference till 
: their arrival. 

i But the government was now in a capacity to- 
defeat their fchemes, and therefore unwilling to- 

■ fuffer them, to exercife their favage- Barbarity any 
longer. The magiftrates of London had aflem- 

■ bled a large body of well-armed' and welf-affeftect 
citizens,, and Sir Robert ICnolles-was juft arrived 
at the head of a thoufand veterans.. When Tyler* 
therefore, came into Smith- field;, where the king 
waited, for him, Sir John Newton told him, that 

1 both decency and duty required he Ihould be un~ 

, covered in- the p re fence of his fovereign-; but the 
rebellious leader, inftead of complying, was fo 
highly offended,, that he would have fheathed his 
dagger in- Newton’s heart,, had not the king fed- 
denly advanced!,, and drew- off his attention; by 
afking what he had to requefl ? Tyler was greatly 
difconcerted and made fuch. extravagant propo- 
fals, and delivered himfelf in fo incoherent a- man- 
ner, that the king could make no reply., He 
demanded that all the antient laws fliould be abo- 
' lillied 3 fchat all bondmen flaould' be free ; that ali 
:• warrens, parks and chaces fhould be laid open, and 
that every perfon, the poor as well as the rich* fliould 
* have free liberty to filh;, fowl, and hunt in every' pare 
-of the kingdom* He added feveral other partk- 
ticulars relative to the levelling fcheme he had 

formed,., but in fo confufed. a manner that they 

\ 

were not underflood .- 

The king not being able to- comprehend the 
meaning of what- this illiterate leader had advanced, 
returned no anfwer, which Tyler confidering as a 
contemptuous refuial,. railed his dagger, and at the 
fame time laid hold of the, bridle of the king’s 
horfe. Walworth,, the mayor,, who- had with diffi- 
culty curbed his refentrnent ad the behaviour of 
this audacious rebel, was now fo exafperated that 
he rode up to him, and difeha-rged fo violent a 
blow on his head with the mace he carried in bys 
|i hand, that Tyler fell feniel efs from his hork, 
when Philpot with his fword immediately difpatch- 
ed him. 

As loon as the Kentifh-rnen fast their leader tail,, 

s they immediately made preparations for taking 3 

l’evere revenge, and a dreadful {laughter mignf 

have enfued, had it not been for the great courage 

and amazing prefence of mind of Richard. He 

rode tip alone to the incenfed multitude, whom ie 

add relfed with a chearful, but refolute air in woi -s 

to this, effect-: M My -good people, what is ti 

tc meaning of this dilorder i Would you kill your 

king? Give yourfelves no concern about y 

death of that traitor : I will be your captain- 

follow me, and veu .fhall have whatever yo 

' Alter faying tins the 
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king turned his horfe, and moved towards the 
fields of Iflingtonj and the infurgenfts; confound- 
ed at the death of their leader and magnanimity 
of Richard^ implicitly followed him, without know- 
ing whither they were going. They had no fooner 
left the city than they perceived a large body of 
forces marching towards them under the command 
of Sir Robert KnolleS ; in confequence of which 
a panic immediately feized die whole multitude* 
who threw down their arms, 'and begged for quar- 
ter. Sir Robert would have perfuaded the king 
to put a number of them to death, in order to 
ftrike a terror among thofe who had affembled in 
other parts of the kingdom ; but Richard^ with 
equal juftice and lenity, obferved; that as many 
had joined them more from force than inclination, 
he was not willing to punilh the innocent with the 
guilty. He therefore granted them a general par- 
don, and they immediately difperfed. 

Richard now returned to the city, where he 
conferred the honour of knighthood on Walworth 
the lord-mayor, John Philpot, Nicholas Brambre, 
and Robert Laud, aldermen, for their figdal fer- 
vices on this occafion 5 and likewife bellowed 

a 

grants of land to the amount of iool. per an- 
num to the firft 1 and 40I. to the reft, to be en- 
joyed by them and their heirs for e vev , ■ 

The reduction of the KentHh rebels fo alarmed 
thofe in the other parts of the kingdom, that they 
were glad to lay down their arms, and fubmit to 
the king’s mercy. The charters of enfranchile- 
ments and pardon granted to the rebels of Effex 
were revoked j the common people were reduced 
to the fame ftate of fubmiffion in which they had 
formerly been placed, and feveral of the ringlea- 
ders were executed in different parts of the king- 
dom. 
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but alio fent over a commiflion to Henry Spencer, 
bifhop of Norwich, nominating him the leader 
of a crufade againft his rival. x\nd with this com- 
miffion lie fent the bifhop plenary powers, as his 
legate, to- grant the lame indulgences to all who 
engaged in the expedition as to thofe who carried 
arms againft the infidels. 

A. D. 1383; The publication of this crufade 
in England anfwered the mod fanguinary wifhes of 
Urban.- The nobility; gentry, clergy, and almoft 
all ranks of people, engaged in it ivith the moil 
aftoniihirig ardour. The greateft difpatch was 
ufed in embarking the forces, and the bifhop landed 
at Calais on the fourth of May, at the head of 
50,000 foot and 2000 horfe. His firft attack was 
upon Gravelines, which he took by afiault. This 
luccefs lb alarmed the inhabitants of Dunkirk 
that they readily opened their gates to the victor, 
and moll of die towns on the fea-coaft, as far as 
Sluys, followed their example. 

Alarmed at the progrefs of the Engliih, the 
count of Flanders refolved to lead his forces 
againft them ; which was no fooner known by the 
bifhop, than he marched to meet the enemy and 
a bloody battle enfued, in which the count was 
totally defeated; The king of France, at the head 
of an atmy of an hundred thoufand men; now ad- 
vanced to check the progrefs of the crufaders. 
The prelate, ort a general mufter of his forces, 
found that they amounted to ninety thouland men, 
occafioned by the continual arrival of frefh rein- 
forcements from England. But many of thefe 
were the very dregs of the people, and at once ig- 
norant of difcipline and impatient of command. 
It was, however, refolved in a council of war, to 
fight the French army ; but this was oppofed by a 
large party of the troops, who infilled on their be- 

Soon after this tumult had fubftded a treaty of |j fieging Ypres, where they expe&ed to acquire an 

immenfe booty. It was in vain to oppole this 
ftrange determination ; and the bifhop, in order to 
prevent a mutiny in his army, was obliged to 
undertake the reduftion of that place. The ap- 
proaches were carried on with great intrepedity ; 
but the bifhop was at lall obliged to raife the ftege, 
after lofing great numbers of his men, and re- 
treat to Dunkirk. From hence he diipatched a 
meflenger to Richard for a reinforcement; but 



marriage was concluded between the king, and 
Anne, filler of 'Wincefiaus, king of Bohemia. 
The princefs landed at Dover a few days before 
Chriftmas, and immediately proceeded with her 
retinue to London. The nuptials were celebrated 
on the 14th of January following, and the young 
queen was crowned with great pomp in Weft- 
minfter-abbey. 

A. D. 1382. In the beginning of this year a 
moil violent diipute took place relative to the pa- 
pacy, and which threatened to involve all Europe 
in confufion. On the death of Gregory X. Bri- 
gano, bifhop of Barri, was defied pontiff, and 
took upon him the name of Urban VI. But his 
paffionate and turbulent difpofition rendered him 
a very improper perion to be placed at the head 
of the church. He had not been long feated in 
the papal chair, when the cardinals, iliocked at the 
crudty of his difpofition, withdrew to Fondi, in 
the kingdom of Naples, where they declared the 
late eleftion void, and chofe the count of Geneva 
in his Head, who took upon him the title of Cle- 
ment VII. He was a perfon of a different cha- 
rafter to Urban, being polite, humane, liberal, 
and allied to moll of the princes in Europe. 

Germany, England, Flanders and Hungary, de- 
clared for Urban : France, Scotland, Savoy and 
Lorraine, for Clement. All the religious orders 
were divided, and the univerlities alfo joined in the 
Cornell. The two popes bellowed on each other 
the appellations of Antichrift and Ufurper, and 
proceeded to mutual excommunications. Clement 
preached up a crufade againft Richard and his lub- 
febls ; while Urban not only fulminated his exdom- 

munications againft all the adherents of Clement, 

« 



from tRe negligence of the king they were not 
fent. In confequence of this difappointment, the 
bifiiop gave up all hopes of being able any far- 
ther to oppofe the enemy, and therefore, em- 
barking with the fm all remains of his army, re^ 
turned to England. 

Thus, ended this mighty enterprize; and no 
farther attempts were made by theEnglilh-for fup- 
porting the claim of Urban to the papacy. The 
other powers., however, on the continent, conti- 
nued to oppole each other for feme years, during 
which many lives were loft, and the greateft enor- 
mities committed by the' adherents to the con- 
tending difputants for the pontifical dignity. 

A. D. 13S4. The people had entertained the 
highefHdea of Richard, from thole diftinguiftied 
accomplifhments and abilities which had been fo 
repeatedly difplayed by his father 5 and the re- 
markable inftance he fhewed of his intrepidity 
and prefence of mind in appealing the Kentifh 
rebels, gave them the moll pleafmg expectations 
of his future conduct. But it was not long be- 
fore they found thernfelves greatly diliippointeck 
.As Richard advanced in years, the weaknefs of 
his head, and the badnefirof his heart, became 
the more apparent, and his want of conduct and 

• capacity 
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capacity was too plainly difcovered by t ! ;c ftupi- 
pidity of every fcheme he formed, and his abun d 
method of proceeding in every enterprize lie un- 
dertook, . 1 ; . 

The Scots had made great inroads in the nor- 

them counties ■ of England^ and committed the 
m o ft violent outrages on the innocent inhabitants. 
In confequence of this a large army was raifed to 
chaftife their infolence. Richard headed hts troops 
in perfon, and entered Scotland by Berwick ; 
while the Scots, who dreaded a pitched battle, 
abandoned the low country, crofted the Englilh 
borders on the weft, and plundered the counties of 
Wettmoreland, Cumberland and Lancafhire, In 
the mean time Richard advanced to Edinburgh, 
and deftroyed all the towns and villages in his 
way. He reduced that city to allies, as alfo Perth, 
Dundee, and feveral other places in the low coun- 
try. But when he was advifed, by his rnoffi ex- 
perienced officers, to march towards the weftern 
coaft, in order there to wait the return of the 
enemy, and take fevere revenge on them for the 
cruel devaluations, they had made, he fooliffily re- 

jefted their council, and returned with his forces 
"to England, after putting the .nation to great ex- 
pence, and gaining no advantage by the expedi- 
tion. 

A. D. 1386. TheFrench hadfome time formed 
the defign of invading England, and they now de- 
termined to carry it into execution. They accord- 
ingly collected a prodigious fleet and army for that 
purpofe, and all the nobility of France were en- 
gaged in the enterprize. The French army, when 
reviewed at Arras, confifted of eighty thoufand 
men at arms, with their followers on hovfcb'ack, 
beAdes a prodigious number , on foot. Twelve 
hundred and eighty -feven Trips of all forts were 
ready at Sluys to carry over this numerous army ; 
and feveral warlike engines of a new conftruftion 
were put on board the fleet, 
ment engaged the attention of all Europe. The 
Englilh were intimidated, particularly the citizens 
of London. The militia of the kingdom were or- 
dered to the fea-cosift ; the ports and harbours were 
putin a pofture of defence; and. all .the beacons 
on the coaft prepared for giving the alarm, when- 
ever the enemy fhould appear. A fteeuwas alfo 
fitted out to guard the channel, and every pru-. 
dent meafyre which reafon could fuggeft was 
purfued to render abortive the defigns of the. 

enemy.:. 

But this grand fcheme was in a great meafure 
fru ftrated by means of the very people by whom it 
was concerted. Ambition and envy, fo often the 
deftruftion of public undertakings, had ppifoned 
the French councils. The duke of Berry, a prince 
of a covetous and. afpiring difpofition, was no friend 
to this undertaking, in which he thought neither 
his dignity nor intereft had been, fufficiently con- 
fulted, and therefore; 1 determined to render the 
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This amazing arma- 



whole abortive. In order to this, , he proceeded 
ip flow in aflembling the troops, that it was the 

middle of September, before he, joined the army, at 

the head of his divifion. .The forces were, how- 
ever, embarked, and the fleet failed out of the 
harbour with a fair wind. But they had not left 
tlieir own coaft above two hours before. the wind 
changed to the oppofite quarter, and a dreadful' 
ftoim fucceeded, which, in a few hours, flattened 
the whole navy. Some of the fhips were, driven 
back into the harbour of Sluys ; fome, were daflied 
on the. rocks, others foundered at lea, and many of ; 
the ftragglers- were taken -by the Englilh Such 
was the end of thofe mighty preparations,' which ' 

a' 



re- 

un- 

and 



had, for fome time, fpread a general terror thm,. T 
out the kingdom. ° U S h ' 

A.D. 1387. Richard had, for fome time 
gretted the reftraint he lay under from hr* 
cles (the dukes of Lancafter, Gloucefter 
York) and therefore was now determined 
fhake off their authority, and give a full f CQ t0 
to his own maxims. He accordingly placed V* 
confidence in Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford 
young nobleman of an agreeable figure, but’of 
very difTolute manners, more calculated to cor- 
rupt the prince than to govern the kingdom. This 
favourite engrofled the affedlion of Richard, w ; 10 
knew not how to, fet bounds to his liberality. pj c 

created him duke of Ireland, and conferred 'em him 
for life the fovereignty of that ifland; even the 
whole authority of the government was, by decrees 
lodged in his hands. Michael dela Pole, the chan- 
cellor whom he had created earl of Suffolk, was 
another of his favourites ; but as this man was pof- 
fefied of great military talents, and had ferved in 
the army with applaufe, the duke of Ireland was 
the moft obnoxious to the people. 

From the great attachment of Richard to thefe 
two favourites, the princes of the blood, and chief 
nobility, faw themfelves {tripped of their power 
and in order to recover their influence, determined 
to attack the favourites. Accordingly, an im- 
peachment was drawn up-againlt the chancellor, 
and the duke of Gloucefter undertook to carry ft 
into the houfe of lords. It was, however, thought 
proper to obferve the appearance of decencyLt 
leaft, and accoidingly the commons fent ameffage 
by their fpeaker to the king, importing, that un- 
lefs the. chancellor was removed, they could not 
proceed, in the difpatch of public bufinefs.. Ri- 
chard, little expecting a motion of this nature, 
received the addrefs with an indignation he could 
not conceal. He told the fpeaker very ffimply, 
cc That it would better become the parliament to 
attend to the bufinefs for which they were fum- 
moned, than to concern themfelves with his fer- 
vants.” Nor did he give them leave to renew their 
addrefs : he abruptly left the place, and immedi- 
ately retired- to. Eltham in Kent. 

It was fno fooner known that Richard had with- 
drawn himfelf from the national council, than a 
ipefiage was fent him by the duke of Gloucefter 
and the bifhop of Ely, defiring him, in the name 
of the parliament, to return ; declaring, in cafe 
of refufal, that they would immediately diffolve 
themfelves. Richard, finding himfelf unable to 
refill, agreed to the impeachment being carried on 
againft Suffolk ; but at the fame time it was lli- 
pulatedU'hat no attack fhould be made againft any 
other of his minifters. The accufation laid againft 
the earl was at once both frivolous and unjuft; but 
innocence was a poor defence againft the turbulent 
cnyy of the barons. Suffolk was convifted, and 



adjudged to pay a fine and ranfom to the king; 

and in the. mean time was committed to the cuftody 

of. the duke of Gloucefter, who, as conftable of 

the kingdom, confined him in the caftle at Wind- 
for. * ■ 

« * • A 

v ■ t * 

T he .impeachment of Suffolk* and the confer 
quences ariiing therefrom, were but preludes to 
the intentions of the. barons. Gloucefter and his 
affociates indeed, obferved their ftipulation with 
the king : they attacked no more of his minifters j 
but they went, much farther fay attacking the regal 

power.- The king was deprived of his authority, 
and the. exercile of the fovereign power intruded 
. ho qr teen commiffioners, whole .jurifdidtion was 

1 hinted to a twelve-month, though it was fuffioiently 

* evident. 




